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DAILY  ^EWS,   WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER   2,   1904. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Sliere,  at  the  foot  of  Box  Hill,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  Surrey  villages,  and  two  festivals 
are  observed  there.  The  Festival  of  Spring 
is  kept  with  a  Maypole  dance  and  Burial  of 
Winter;  while  Christmas  is  kept  by  the  issue 
of  Christmas  cards  and  calendars  for  the  blind. 
They  are  issued  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Weekly 
Summary"  for  the  blind. 

We  have  received  samples  of  the  calendars 
and  Christmas  cards    in    Braille  type.       The 
calendar  is  entitled  "The  Way  They  have  in 
the  Navy,'-  and  present.5  a  quotation  from  the 
classics  on  '-Duty  "  fOr  each  month      January 
is  favoured  with   a  picture,    in    relief,    ot    a 
modern  battleship,  with  Nelson's  signal,  ^  Eng- 
land expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.        VVe 
do  not  pretend  to  he  able  to  read  Braille  cha- 
racters, but  the  editor  is  good  enough  to  put 
typewritten  transcriptions  between  the  sheets 
There  is  a  Christmas  card  with  a  group  ot  buds 
at  the  head  which  bears  the  following  verse : 
A  JOYFUL  CHRISTMAS. 
With  angels  therefore  sing  again, 
To  G-od  on  high  all  glory  be. 
For  pea.ee  on  earth  bestoweth  He, 
And  showeth  favour  unto  man. 
Another   and  smaller  card  represents  a  lyre 
with  the  appropriate  motto,  "  Kind  words  arc 
the  music  of  the  world. 

MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN, 
NOVEMBER   3,    1904. 

HENSHAW'S    BLIND    ASYLUM, 


A    MUNIFICENT    GIFT. 

The  minutes  read  at  yesterday's  meeting  of 
Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  held  in  the  offices  in 
Deansgate,  contained  the  interesting  announce- 1 
ment  that  the  trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Holden,  of  Rochdale,  have  presented 
the  institution  with  £10,000,  under  certain  con- 
ditions. It  was  stated  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Illing- 
worth,  head  master  of  the  Kuj ...i  Blind  Asylum 
and  School,  Edinburgh,  had  been  selected  to 
fill  the  vacant  post  of  superintendent  ofr  the 
Asylum.  The  appointment  was  afterwards 
formally  made.  Mr.  Illingworth  will  receive  a 
salary  of  £400,  and  will  not  reside  in  the 
A.sylum.  The  previous  superintendent  and 
matron  were  paid  £240,  but  in  their  case  they 
svere  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Platt-Higgins,  M.P.,  who  presided, 
-noved  the  adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board 
^f  Management,  and  expressed  the  deep  in- 
debtedness of  the  supporters  of  the  institution 
,o  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Holden, 
-•f  Rochdale,  for  the  munificent  contribution  of 
£10,000.  He  said  that  no  institution  was  in 
greater  need  of  funds,  and  none  deserved  more 
help.  Mr.  Platt-Higgins  emphasised  a  remark 
made  by  Dr.  Campbell,  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  as  to  the  importance  of 
discriminating  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
olind  workers.  It  often  happened  that  when  a 
->lind  man  did  a  piece  of  work  badly  all  blind 
workers  as  a  class  were  condemned,  although 
he  fault  lay  in  the  inefficiency  of  the  particular 
worker,  and  not  in  his  blindness.  Mr.  Royle, 
in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  they  hoped 
that  under  the  new  superintendent  the  Asylum 
would  make  a  better  record  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past. 

The  Statements  by  Archdeacon  Wilson. 

Mr.  Hodgson  asked  how  it  was  that  no  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  Archdeacon  Wilson's 
letters  in  the  "  Manchester  Guardian  "  in  which  ' 
Archdeacon  Wilson  asked  for  an  explanation  I 
of  the  statement  that  the  workshops  were  in  a ' 
profitable  condition.  It  had  always  been  un- 
derstood that  the  workshops  were  conducted 
at  a  loss.  It  was  highly  desirable  that  the 
public  should  know  to  what  extent  the  labour 
of  the  blind  was  profitable.  To  what  extent 
were  the  goods  sold  in  the  shop  of  the  institu- 
tion made  by  the  blind,  and  to  what  extent 
te  they  bought  elsewhere?  The  accounts  a3 
now  printed  did  not  show  what  the  blind 
really  cost  and  what  sums  were  derived  from 
tl  Inge  which  were  sold  but  were  not  made  by 
the  blind.  The  expenditure  of  the  institution 
had  been  growing  without  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  inmates. 

VI  r.     I'        •     explained    thai    in    copk&z     the 
statement  referred  to  he  did  not  intend  to  say 


that  the  workshops  were  making  a  profit.  He 
was  pointing  out  that,  while  for  the  last  year 
the  workshops  had  been  carried  on  at  a  loss  of 
only  £355,  in  the  previous  year  the  loss  had 
been  £500.  He  was  comparing  losses,  not  an 
nouncing  a  profit.  He  believed  that  the  out- 
look at  present  was  considerably  brighter  than 
it  had   been. 

Captain  Hobbs .  accused  Archdeacon  Wilson 
of  being  not  a  well-wisher  to  the  institution — 
of  being,  indeed,  "  inimical "  to  it.  He  did  not 
think  that  Archdeacon  Wilson  had  ever  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire  what  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations were  under  which  the  Board  were 
obliged  to  act.  If  he  had  done  so  he  would 
not  have  made  such  remarks. 

The  minutes  were  adopted. 

COLORADO  INDEX.     NOVEMBER  3,  1904. 
The  Medical  Convention. 

Mr.  Argo  attended  one  of  the  sessions  oi 
the  recent  convention  of  tht  State  Medical  As< 
sociation,  taking  with  him  three  of  the  pupils 
in  order  to  refute  certain  charges  not  infre- 
quently made  by  medical  practitioners  againsl 
the  School. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  child  has  its 
hearing  impaired  by  disease  or  some  accidental 
causes  when  the  physician  is  consulted  as  to 
the  advisability  of  sending  the  child  to  the 
School,  the  advice  is  given  to  keep  him  at  home 
with  the  comforting  assurance  that  he  would 
in  time  "outgrow  the  infirmity,"  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  if  he  were  sent  he  would  lose 
the  speech  and  hearing  yet  left  from  associa- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  pupils.  Where  the 
advice  was  followed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
deafness,  so  far  from  disappearing,  became 
more  and  more  pronounced,  and  not  only  this, 
but  the  child  through  difficulty  or  inability  to 
attend  the  common  school  was  deprived  of  the 
education  that  was  its  due  and  which  might 
have  been  acquired  here. 

To  convince  the  doctors  of  the  error  of  their 
premises  Mr.  Argo  exhibited  the  three  pupils 
mentioned,  each  of  them  representing  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  such  children  as  the  School 
receives.  One,  our  deaf-blind  boy,  Ralph 
Wooden,  was  unable  to  speak  a  word  (Ralph 
lost  sight  totally  and  hearing  partially  at  four 
years  of  age)  except  "papa,"or  "mamma,"  when 
first  entered  and  was  unable  to  understand 
speech  though  he  could  hear  the  sound  of  the 
voice.  Now,  after  four  years  of  aural  and  oral 
training,  he  speaks  readily  and  distinctly  and 
also  carries  on  conversation  by  the  ear  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that  in  time  he  can 
be  designated  as  simply  blind,  and  not  bliud 
deaf  with  all  the  term  implies. 

Mr.  Argo  used  Ralph  to  demonstrate  what 
the  School  is  doing  in  the  development  of 
latent  or  impaired  hearing. 

The  Colorado  and  Utah  Schools. 

It  was  our  pleasure  this  summer  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Utah  and  Colorado  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  we 
visited  the  Colorado  School  while  in  session 
and  at  that  time  spoke  of  the  impressions 
made  upon  us.  We  believe  it  has  no  superior 
in  this  western  country  and  it  has  few  superiors, 
if  any,  in  the  east.  Mr.  Argo  is  an  ideal  super- 
intendent and  everything  about  the  school  up- 
to-date. 

Though  the  Utah  School  is  our  nearest 
neighbor  we  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  it  until  this  summer.     The  school  was 


not  in  session,  but  we  got  a    good    idea    of   the 

quality  of  the  work  carried  on,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  everything  we  saw  and  our  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  school  we  can  safely 
assert  that  no  school  in  the  United  States  has 
made  such  a  rapid  stride  forward  in  the  past 
three  years  as  this  school  has  under  the  wise 
management  of  Supt.  Driggs.  Although  Supt. 
Driirgs  is  the  youngest  superintendent  of  any 
school  for  the  deaf  in  this  country,  he  is  also 
one  of  the  most  progressive. 

The  grounds  of  the  Utah  School  are  cer- 
tainly beautiful  and  the  school  has  the  finest 
system  or  systems  of  irrigation  we  have  ever 
saw. 

Both  schools  are  very  fortunate  in  having 
for  the  presidents  of  their  boards  of  trustees 
men  who  take  a  special  pride  in  equipping  the 
schools  with  the  best  that  can  be  had,  and 
Messrs.  Driggs  and  Argo  speak  highly  of  this 
fact  and  the  service  it  has  been  in  bringing  their 
schools  to  the  front   rank. — Montana    Leader. 

The  Ohio  Chronicle. 

Published  every  Saturday  during  the  school  year  '' 

at  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

THE  OHIO  CHEONICLE, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


gate,  but  the  pupils  .say  he  did  not  talk  with 
me  of  them  or  with  an  e  except  the 

superintendent,  who  told  only  his  side  of  the 
story. 

The  food  was  better  !  ,  k  after  that 

and  then  it  became  so  bad  again  that  the 
pupils  declare  they  are  forced  to  complain. 
They  submit  sample  menus  in  support  of  the 
charges  they  make. 

In  addition  it  Is  charged  that  the  meat  the 
pupils  are  given  is  often  spoiled  and  unfit  to 
eat.  They  claim  that  the  superintendent  has 
saved  money  out  of  food  they  should  have 
had  to  build  new  greenhouses  and  icehouses, 
and  that  the  pupils  are  often  compelled  to 
buy  food  for  themselves  of  neighbors  that 
they  may  have  enough  to  live  on. 

J.  C.  Bogaz-dus,  the  night  engineer,  who  has 
been  at  the  school  for  nearly  three  years,  con- 
firms the  stories  of  an  insufficient  food  supply 
in  every  particular.  The  pupils  think  a  pub- 
lic investigation  should  be  made  in  justice 
to  them. 

A 

One  of  the  blind  boys  at  the  state 
^rhool  says  that  he  can  vote  a  split 
ticket  on  the  machine  in  10  seconds. 
A  man  with  sight  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  as  well.   There  is  nothing  com- 


X 


plicated    about   it. 


*£NT7N££ 


WIS 


BLIND    BOY  LET    OUT 


Entered  at  the  postoffice  at  Columbus  as  second 
class  mail  matter. 


Saturday,    November  5,  1904 

Gold  Med^l  for  Mr.  Wade 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  Mr.  William  Wade  of  Oakmont, 
Pennsylvania,  the  friend  of  the  doaf- 
blind,  has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal 
at  the  Louisiana  PurchaseExposition 
"for  his  benefactions  to  deaf-blind 
children  and  for  untiring  zeal  in 
finding  out  and  providing  education 
for  such  children  in  the  United 
States." 

This  medal  was  worthily  bestowed 
and  we  rejoice  with  his  many  friends 
in  it. 


Showalter  Dismisses  One  of  the 
Signers  of  Better  Food  Petition. 


LEGAL    STEPS    WILL    BE     TAKEN 


BLIND  WARDS   SAY   irfEY   STARVE 


Demand   Investigation  in  Wisconsin  of 
Food  in  State    School. 


Pupils  Complain    That    Superintendent    Gives 
Them  Spoiled   Meat. 


[Special  Telegram.] 
Janesville,  Wis.,  Nov.  4.— Twenty-four 
students  of  the  state  school  for  the  blind  have 
oined  In  a  demand  for  an  investigation  of 
their  charges  that  they  are  being  starved. 
They  made  a  complaint  several  weeks  ago  to 
the  board  of  control.  Harvey  Clark,  vice- 
president  of  the  board,  came  here  to  investi- 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  Sentinel. 
JANESVILLE,  Wis.,  Nov.  6.— Dismissed 
with  dishonor  from  his  home  for  the  last 
ten  years  because  he  signed  the  petition  to 
the  public  asking  that  the  state  institute  for 
the  blind  be  investigated,  is  the  fate  that 
was  meted  out  to  Arthur  Corry,  by  Supt. 
C  R.  Showalter  t}iis  morning.  Further, 
Mr.  Showalter  refused  to  listen  to  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  twenty-six  of  the  students 
asking  for  his  reinstatement  or  to  dis- 
cuss the  food  question  with  a  massmeeting 
of  students  this  evening. 

The  school  is  in  a  state  of  panic.  None 
of  the  boys  who  signed  the  petition  knows 
who  is  to  go  next.  Several  of  them  have 
consulted  legal  authority  with  the  idea  of 
securing  an  injunction  restraining  Supt. 
Showalter  from  sending  Corry  away.  Today 
being  Sunday,  no  legal  steps  were  taken, 
but  the  papers  will  be  drawn  up  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

It  is  not  considered  a  political  matter 
here,  as  La  Follette  supporters  and  con- 
servatives are  interested  in  seeing  the 
wrong  righted  as  speedily  as  possible.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  Supt.  Showalter 
is  an  appointee  of  the  governor,  having  re- 
placed Mr.  Hutton,  who,  ten  months  ago, 
was  sent  to  Waukesha. 

Arthur  Corry,  the  dismissed  student,  has 
been  an  Inmate  of  the  school  for  ten  years. 
He  came  from  Viroqua,  where  he  made  his 
home  with  his  grandmother.  Except  what 
little  he  receives  from  his  mother,  he  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  what  he  can  earn 
outside  study  hours  tuning  pianos.  His 
case  is  exceedingly  sad,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  few  weeks  he  would  have  finished 
a  complete  course  in  piano  tuning  and 
would  then  be  able  to  earn  his  living. 

He  is  in  delicate  health,  having  recently 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness  which  com- 
pelled him  to  employ  a  trained  nurse.  His 
dismissal  came  as  a  shock  to  him  this 
morning.  He  was  in  a  student's  room  when 
told  that  he  was   wanted   across   the  hall 


in  a  teachers'  room.  Here  he  found  Supt. 
Showalter  and  two  teachers.  In  curt  lan- 
guage Mr.  Showalter  informed  Corry  that 
he  must  leave  the  school  by  Monday  night. 

No  definite  reason  was  given  for  the  dis- 
missal, beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  told 
ho  had  completed  his  course  of  work,  had 
received  a  certificate  to  this  effect,  and  he 
was  a  trouble  disturber  and  ringleader  of 
the  boys  who  objected  to  the  food.  This 
evening  Mr.  Showalter  was  requested  to 
meet  with  the  twenty-six  boys  who  signed 
the  petition  Friday  night,  and  the  following 
petition  was  presented  to  him: 

"Owing  to  the  fact  that  Arthur  Corry's 
future  success  largely  depends  upon  wheth- 
er he  goes  houorably  or  dishonorably  from 
this  school,  we,  the  undersigned,  respect- 
fully petition  you  to  recall  his  dismissal, 
for  we  think  he  has  done  nothing  to  war- 
rant it.  His  action  taken  with  regard  to 
the  food  is  indorsed  by  all  of  us." 

This  was  signed  by  the  following  Milwau- 
kee boys:  John  Baer,  419  Sherman  street; 
Otto  Bauer,  2515  Walnut  street;  Bert  John 
ston,  1312  Vine  street;  William  Quade,  7P,-- 
Forest  Homo  avenue;  Frank  Siegel,  049 
Robinson  avenue,  and  Aloysius  Tyczkowski, 
570  Fifth  avenue.  The  remainder  of  the 
signers  are  the  signers  of  the  petition  pub- 
lished on- Saturday.  Mr.  Showalter  curtly 
refused  to  listen  to  the  petition,  to  accept 
it,  or  to  discuss  the  food  question.  He 
stated  that  the  boys  had  good  food,  and  of 
sufficient  quantity,  and  he  did  not  intend 
to  explain  bis  actions  or  allow  Corry  to  re- 
main in  the  school.  He  then  announced 
the  meeting  was  at  an  end  and  left  the 
room.  The  boys  are  determined  to  stand 
by  their  fellow  student  and,  if  his  dismissal 
remains  in  force,  many  of  them  may  ask 
their  parents  to  remove  them.  «•»!, 


■™ 
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^^JTGonia  of  this  city  who  is  a  student 
at  the  State  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
one  of  a  number  of  students  in  that 
institution  who  have  signed  a  public 
protest  against  the  character  and  in- 
sufficiency of  the  food  furnished  them. 
No  doubt  the  matter  will  be  investi- 
gated and  a  reform  instituted  at  once. 
The  state  pays  for  having  her  un- 
fortunates properly  fed.  yf 


THINKS  MENU  NOT  SO  BAD. 


BH  nil     Institute     Held     Attempts     to 
Refute    Charges. 

Pioneer  Press  Special  Service. 
'  Janesville.  Wis.,  Nov.  9.— Suprt.  Sho- 
walter  of  the  State  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  out  with  some  new  statements 
showing:  that  the  bill  of  fare  from  Oct. 
30  to  Xov  5  was  much  more  elaborate 
than  that  which  the  twenty-six  dissatis- 
fied students  sent  to  the  board  of  con- 
trol as  a  sample.  The  students  who  pro- 
tested acknowledge  that  the  menu  is  cor- 
rect, but  maintain  that  it  lacked  both  in 
quantity    and    quality. 

Mr.    Showalter    also    gives   out   a   finan- 
cial   statement    which   shows      that      ex- 
penses during  his  term  and  during  those 
of    Hutton    and   Bliss   was   approximately 
SS.000  a  year. 

In  a  letter  to  the  public,  signed  by  F. 
M.  Slegle,  a  Milwaukee  boy,  the  stu- 
dents declare  that  neither  politics  nor 
the  influence  of  Former  Supt.  Bliss  has 
had  aught  to  do   with  their  complaints- 
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In  Co-operative  hall  tonight,  Jo  n 
and  Mary  McCay,  brother  aqd  sistu.*, 
who  are  blind,  will  give  a  concert  and 
jwrsing  .fjoro  the  favorable  reports  of 
their  efforts  in  Hudson  and  Marlboro 
it  will  be  well  worth  "the  price  of 
admission.  Both  have  been  blind 
from  infancy,  but  despite  this  fact, 
they  play  the  piano,  sing  and  read  as 
well  as  many  who  are  capable  of  see- 
iiia,  and  earn  their  living  in  the  same 
manner. 


STATE  HOME 
f  OR  THE  BLIND 


'TIS  NEARING  completion  and 
WILL  BE  OPENED  AND  DED- 
ICATED DEC.  22. 


Institution    Desires    the   Names 
Addresses  of  All  Blind  Per- 
sons in  Michigan. 


and 


pletion,   and   will   be  opened  and  dedi- 
cated    Dec.   22,  lfKM. 

J.  Perrine  Hamilton,  superintendent 
of  the  institution,  in  a  circular  of 
Information  and  inquiry  sets  forth  in 
an  interesting  way  its  object  and 
i  needs,  it  is  the  design  of  the  insti- 
tution to  afford  "complete  and  satis- 
j  factory  occupation  for  the  hands  and 
minds  of  those. blind  people  of  Michi- 
gan who  feel  the  need  of  such  assist- 
ance." 

The  state  provides  for  a  three  years' 
sojourn  in  the  institution,  dlirtng 
Which  time  some  trade  is  leprncd. 
and  after  that  employment  tfill  be 
furnished  at  the  institute,  thereby 
the  laborer  will  be  enabled/to  pay 
his  board  and  purchase  Jhis  own 
clothes.  If  the  laborer  is  majried,  he 
Will  be  allowed  to  maintain ja  home 
fur  his  family  in  the  city,  outside  the 
institution,  coming  there  to  jperform 
his  work,  the  same  as  other  *orkmen 
go  to  their  places  of  emnloyrrVnt  A. 
library  and  reading  circle  will  be 
maintained   at  the  institute 

The  branch.es  of  Industry  that  will 
be  taught  for  the  first  tw»  or  three 
years  will  Include,  for  the  men  broom 
making)  rug  making,  mattress  ham- 
mock and  net  miking  and  cane  chair 
seating,  For  the  women,  housework 
laundry  work,  fancy  work  and  certain 
branches  of  the  trades  that -.the  men 
will   be  taught. 

What     the    institution     neecte    n<)W    ■ 
the  names  of  all  blind  persons  in   the 

state,     with    their    postofhY  ■     iddivsses 

These  may  he  sent  to  J.  perrine  Haru- 
rlton. supermt*  ndent  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Mr.  Hamilton  wants,  in  connection 
with  these  names  and  addresses  i-i- 
formation  regarding  the  st,vle  of' em'. 
bossed  writing  the  writers  prefer 
whether  they  wish  to  learn  to  read 
and  write,  and  should  the  writer  de- 
sire to  enter  the  institution  a«  a 
learner  or  employe.  A  blank  form 
will    be   .sent    on    application. 


_ 
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Blind      Boys     Were      Not      Questioned 
About    Food 


Janesville,  Wis.,  Xov.  12.— Allen  D. 
Conover,  Harvey  Clark,  and  Gus-tave 
Kustermann,  members  of  the  state 
board  of  control,  visited  the  state  In- 
stitute for  the  blind  yesterday  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  made  by  the  stu- 
dent.? of  Insufficient  food  supply.  They 
spent  some  hours  closeted  with  Supt. 
C.  R.  Showalter  and  then  walked  over 
the  grounds  and  inspected  the  build- 
ings. 

As  far  as  could  be  learned  they  did 
not  question  any  of  the  students  or 
employes. 

The  boys  have  been  forbidden  to 
leave   the   grounds. 

Supt.  Showalter  refused  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  visit. 


■— 
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SAGINAW,  Mich..  Nov.  12— The 
Michigan  Employment  institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  this  city,  Is  nearlng  com- 


RESOLUTION    ADOPTED 
BY  SOCIETY 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Wisconsin  Society  to 
atiou  and  Welfare 
ol  the  anna,  action  was  taken  upon 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Alice  Burnham 
Mellows  as  principal  of  the  free  class 
for  the  blind.  The  following  resolu- 
tions drafted  by  the  president,  Jere- 
mjari  Quin,  were  unanimously  adopted- 

nSfxm**'  b.y  l£e  boarrt  of  Erectors  of 
consin  Society  to  Promote  the 
Education  and  Welfare  of  the  Blind  That 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Alice  Burnham 
Fellows  as  principal  of  the  free  class  for 
the  blind  be  not   accepted 

Resolved,  That  this  board  after  mm 
ining  all  of  Miss  Fellows'  accounts  and 
acts  in  her  connection  with  this  school' 
floes  unreservedly  endorse  her  acta i  and 
fcby  express  the  full  confidence  of  *he 
of  purpose?1'  ,nteffrity'  tlbillt>-  a»d  honesty 
Resolved,  That  Miss  Fellows  be  and  I* 
hereby  given  full  charge  as  prmcinal  of 
the   free  Class  of  the  blind,   o  e U terms 

'SJmL  Klut,on  passed  by  thli>  S 


RUMFORD    FALLS    (ME.)    TIMES, 


Saturday,    Nov.    12,   1904. 

10  EDUCATE  THE  BLIND. 


About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  an  or- 
ganizaion,  known  as  the  Maine  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  was  farmed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  general 
interests  of  the  blind  of  this  state. 
Realizing  that  direct  financial  aid 
conld  only  assist  those  to  whom  it 
was  given  tor  p  brief  time  at  the  most, 
the  society  decided  to  fellow  the  lead 
of  one  ot  its  members,  V  J  Ryan,  who 
had  previously  been  agitating  the  es- 
tablishing of  an  industrial  school  for 
the  adnlts  of  this  state  who  were 
without  sight.  Mr  Ryan  knew,  from 
actual  epxerience,  that  lack  of  6ight 
need  not  debar  any  person  from  earn- 
[g  a  livelihood,  if  given  the  necessary 
lining.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  gave  his  attention  to  the  object 
above  mentioned,  and  the  society 
wisely  followed  his  example 

But  the  success  of  this  movement, 
to  a  great  extent,  rests  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Maine;  and  it  is  to  them  that 
those  who  are  working  for  this  object 
appeal  for  aid  and  support.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  state  cannot  justly  ignore 
this  appeal ;  they  cannot  justly  de- 
prive nearly  1,600  oitizens  of  an  edu- 
cation which  will  enable  them  to  be- 
come self-supporting  ;  and  yet  this  is 
exactly  what  will  be  done  if  they  fail 
to  aid  this  movement.  Th3  blind  ask 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  way  in  life;  only  this,  ard 
no  more.  Is  not  such  a  request  jast? 
Is  it  not  worthy  of  the  support  of 
every  fair-minded  person  iu  this 
state?  It  is  a  duty  which  should  no? 
be  shirked  ;  and  Mr  Ryan  and  his  as- 
sociates ask  that  the  citizens  of  Maine 
shall  not  fail  to  fulfil  this  obligation. 
William  Lynch,  President. 

BATH    (ME.)    INDEPENDENT, 


Saturday,    Nov.    12,   1904. 


A  WORTHY  APPE, 


For    Aiding    the    Blind    of    Maine 


W  J  Ryan  of  Portland,  the  dind  man 
who  is  known  trom  one  end  of  Maine 
to  the  other,  was  in  town  Thursday  ou 
his  annual  tour  distributing  almanaos. 
tie  is  enthusiastic  over  the  <v>alne  as- 
sociation lor  the  Blind  formed  hr  the 
purpose  of  promoting  tbe  general  in- 
terests of  the  tlmd  ot  this  Htate. 

Realizing  that  direct  financial  aid 
conld  on'y  assist  those  to  wh<  m  it 
was  given  for  a  brief  time  at  the  most, 
tne  society  decided  to  follow  the  lead 
of  one  of  its  numbers,  W  J  Ryan,  who 
had  previously  been  agitating  "the  es- 
tablishing of  an  industrial  school  for 
the  aanlt  of  this  State  who  were  with- 
out Bight.  Mr  Ryan  knew,  from 
actual  t  xperience,  tn«u  lack  of  sight 
need  not  debar  any  person  from  earn- 
ing a  llveilbor  d,  ii  given  .he  necessary 
training.  It  was  tor  this  reason  that 
be  gave  bis  attention  to  the  object 
mentioned  above;  and  and  the  society 
wisely  followed  bis  example. 

But  the  success  01  this  movement 
rests,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Maine,  and  it  is  to  them  tnat 
those  who  are  workiog  for  this  object 
appeal  for  aid  and  support.  Tne  peo- 
ple of  Maine  cannot  justly  ignore  this 
appeal;  they  cannot  justly  deprive 
nearly  l  600  citizens  of  an  education 
which  will  enable  mem  to  become 
self-supporting;  and  ye'  this  is  exact- 
ly what  will  be  done  if  tbey  fail  to  aid 
this  movement.  The  blind  ask  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
own  way  in  life;  only  this,  and  no 
more.    1«  not  such  a  request  just?    Is 


I  it  not  wortoy  of  toe  support  of  every 
fglr- minded  person  in  this  State?  It  is 

I  a  duty  whioh  should  not  be  shirked? 
and  Mr  Ryan  and  hiB  associates  ask 
that  the    citizens    of  Maine 

GARDINER    (ME.)    REP.- JOURNAL. 


Saturday,    Nov.   12,    1904. 
*  nlae  A8«oclat!oQ  for  the  Blind. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  an  or- 
ganization, known  as  the  Maine  Asso- 
ciation for  th«  Blind,  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  blind  of  this 
state.  Realizing  that  direct  financial 
aid  could  only  assist  those  to  whom  it 
was  given  for  a  brief  time  at  the 
most,  the  60oiety  decided  to  follow 
the  lead  of  one  of  its  members,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Ryan,  who  had  previously  been 
agitating  the  establishing  of  an  indus- 
trial schoo'  for  the  adult  of  this  state 
who  were  without  sight.  Mr.  Ryan 
knew,  from  aotual  experienoe,  |that 
lack  of  sight  need  not  debar  any  per- 
son from  earning  a  livelihood,  if  given 
the  necessary  training.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  gave  his  attention 
to  the  objeot  mentioned  above ;  and 
the  society  wisely  followed  his  exam- 
ple. 

But  the  suooess  of  this  movement 
rests,  to  a  great  extent  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Maine,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
those  who  are  working  for  this  object 
appeal  for  aid  and  support.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  state  cannot  justly  ignore 
this  appeal;  they  cannot  justly  de- 
prive nearly  1,600  citizens  of  an  edu- 
cation whioh  will  enable  theji  to  be- 
come self-supporting ;  and  yet  this  is 
exactly  what  will  be  done  if  they  fail 
to  aid  this  movement.  The  blind  ask 
to  be  given  [an  opportunity  to  make 
their  own  way  in  life;  only  this,  and 
no  more.  Is  not  suoh  a  request  just?! 
Is  it  not  worthy  of  the  support  of 
every  fair-minded  oitizen  of  this 
sate?  It  is  a  duty  which  should  not 
be  shirked,  and  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  as- 
sociates ask  that  the  people  of  Maine 
shall  not  fail  to  fullfil  this  obligation. 
William  Lynch,  Pres. 


NOV  12    , 
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BE  USEFUL 


NEW    SCHOOL    AT    SAGINAW    EOl) 
CATES    PRACTICALLY, 


Supt.  James  P.  Hamilton,  Well  Knowr 
Here,  Issues  a  Letter  To  t#« 
Public.  / 

The  new  s;a!  ;   for  theAlinc 

at  Saginaw  is  for  the  purpokefoi  as- 
sisting the  blind  people  of  Mlchigai 
to   help   themselves. 


|Bfy"ie   or   styles    of   embossed    writing 

(1  printing  they  arc  able  to  read, 
or  concerning  their  desire  for  assist- 
ance in  learning  to  read  and  write. 

"The  institution  is  also  required  by 
law  to  maintain  an  employment  bur- 
eau, designed  to  find  opportunities 
for  employment  outside  the  institu- 
tion for  those  blind  persons  able  and 
willing    to   work. 

"Should  you  desire  to  enter  the  in- 
stitution, either  as  a  learner  or  as  a 
wage-earner,  a  blank  form  of  appli 
cation  will  be  sent,  to  you  on  request, 
which  will  call  for  such  items  of  in- 
formation as  we  may  require  pre- 
vious  to   your   enrollment. 

"But  whether  you  expect  to  seek 
the  privileges  of  this  institution  or 
not,  you  can  at  least  assist  us  in  pre- 
serving an  accurate  register  of  the 
known  blind  of  Michigan,  to  enable 
us  from  time  to  time  to  send  them  in- 
formation likely  to  prove  of  value 
or  interest  to  them  or  their  Immedi- 
ate friends. 

"It  is   no  idle  or  impertinent  curi- 
osity that   prompts   us   to   ask   these 

questions.  We  wish  to  serve  and 
befriend  all  the  blind  men  and  wom- 
en of  this  state;  and  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Michigan,  -Through  the  Legis- 
lature, have  directed  that  we  should 
collect  and  preserve  reliable  infor- 
mation concerning  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  blind  inhabitants  fo 
this  state.  Will  you  not  kindly  ass 
ns    in    the    discharge    of    this    duty?y 


*t 


.fames  p.   Hamilton.  formerMof  SI 

Joseph    and    well    known    in    the    twin 

ia   superinteVent    of  the   new 

school,   and    has    issued    the   following 

letter    to   the    people   of   the    state    in 

ird  to  the  workings  of  the  school: 

"The  state  of  Michigan  has  not 
provided  for  the  permanent  support 
of  blind  persons  at  the  new  institu- 
tion at  public  expense. 

"The  first  aim  must  be  directly  or 
indirectly  to  afford  remunerative  em- 
ployment, either  at  the  institution  or 
elsewhere,  to  those  blind  persons 
who  are.  or  who,  with  proper  instruc- 
tion and  training  may  readily  be- 
come, "doable  and  willing  wage  earn 
ers  with   part  of  their  earnings 

to  paj  for  their  board,  lodging,  cloth- 
ing, ef\,  at  the  institution,  or  to  win 
their  v  iyg  independently  in  the 
world  ia  ■ge. 

"Da  '  sg  a  reasonable  period  of  in- 
struction, which  must  not  in  any 
ease  exceed  three  years,  those  who 
seem  likely  to  become  useful  and 
self  supporting  citizens  may  be  free- 
ly supported  and  trained  at  the  insti- 
tution in  such  arts,  trades  or  usfeul 
callings  as  may  seem  likely  to  ren- 
der such  students  afterward  self  sup- 
porting and  successful  members  o/ 
society.  J? 

"When  a  reasonable  degree  oL^-o- 
ficiency  has  been  attained  in  ,dne  or 
more  trades,  the  learner  will  be 
transfered  to  the  wage  earning  class 
being  xhen  paid  for  his  work  accord- 
ing to  his  earning  ability,  and  being 
charged  for  his  board,  lodging,  wash- 
ing, etc.,  at  an  estimated  cost  price 
yet   to    be    determined. 

Married  workmen  will  provide 
themselves    with    suitable    homes    or 

lodgings    outside    of    the    institution,  A  free  lending  library  for  the  sightless  is  diScus-  ! 

l^Jl  ^coming  <0  the  factory  to   per-  sed  in  a  circular  of  information  which   has  just  b 
form   their  daily   tasks    iust    as  ordi 

nary    laborers    or'   artisans    would    go  FnR  THP  m  IMn     I8Sued  by  the  MiChigan  EmP,°y' 
to  their   work   elsewhere.      And    prob-  BUND     ment    Institution    for    the    Blind, 

ably  some  of  the  unmarried  will  0F  MICHIGAN.  The  circular  is  issued  from  tin 
prefer   to   do   the   same.      All    reason-  ^__  °mce  of   tbe  superintc 

tl    nn!l°,UrSemen!    will    be    afforded  acting  librarian    at    Saginaw   and    is   addressed    to 
to   normal    living — to   the   nractiep    nf,,.    , 

the   ways    of   orderly    citizenship   and  P6°P  State  °f  MichIgan'      tt  dwells  yar' 

creditable  independence  And  those  ticuIarIy  on  the  statute  passed  in  1903,  establishing 
who  may  be  able  with  the  acquired  the  Michigan  employment  institution  fo;-  the  blind, 
trades    to    maintain    themselves    com-  and  providing  for  its  management.       The  act  requires 

Spv  formal  thG    C5)mmunities    Where 'this  institution  to  maintain  a  circulating  library 
tney  iormerly  resided  will  be  eneoiw 

aged,  and  so  far  as  may  be  practh ■"  teading  circle  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  people  of  thH 

able  'and    necessary,    assisted    thus    to  state>  Several   hundred  volumes  of  reading  matter   in 

start    in    business    in    shops    or    enter-  tne  Roman   line,   the  American  Braille,  and  the   Now 


prises   of   their   own. 


York  Point  styles  of  printing  for  the  blind  are  already 


earlier 


taiJhV*  i^rathCheS    °f.  illdustry    to    be  " - 
taught    at   the    outset,    or    introduced 

during  the    first  two   or   three   years   ery" 

will    probably    include,    for    the    men'  The   Passage   of   the   "Rucker   bill,"   approved   by 

broom-making,  rug-making,  mattress-  President  Roosevelt  April  27,  1904,  permits  reading 
making,  hammock  and  net-making,  matter  for  the  blind  to  be  carried  free  in  the  United 
cane  chair  seating:   and  for  tha  wo™ 

en,    housework,    laundry    work     pteTn'1  S  mails-     This  has  made     p0ssible  the  mainte" 

sewing,   various   kinds   of  fancy  work    nance  of  sucn  a  library  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Sultabl  • 
certain    branches    ojf    the    precedlin^  catalogues,  application  blanks  and  mailing  cases, 
list  of  trades,   and   probably  the   per-  be  provided  in  the  near  future  by  the  Mi 
'S"06  and    teaching  of  music,   the  payment    institution    for   the   blind.       But 
teaching  of  blind  adults    to  read   and  ,   ,,  ,,       .- 

write    etc  Irawmj    i  '   •>       [able  reading  matter  from   i 

1     "Appropriate    diversion    for    leisure    "  '    '"    ' '"   ''' '",u"   without  l)' 

hours    will     be    afforded;     newspaper  Tne  '■'    School   for   the    Blind   and    various 

accounts    of     passing     events,    maga-  tndivi  placed 

Htirawl  «en,  avnd    °^T    ^itertaining  institution  valuable  accumulations  of  embossed  b 

literature  will  be  read  to  the  inmates 

in    liberal    measure,    and    opportuni-  iin  th"  Romali  J*'""'  American 

ties    will    be    sought    for    the    enjoy-  i>uil!t   lypes,   and   further  accessions   to   th 

meat    of    popular    lectjures;.     musjical    ai      being    made   as   eircum  rmit.    11 

and   dramatic   entertainments,    church   ■, .  ■        i      thai    a    large  sum  of  money  is  not.  avail 
privileges,  etc. 

"A    library    of    publications    in    the  f°r  PlaChl§    "    '*"""  °"e  °°Py  US         P 

current  styles  of  embossed— line  and  tion  for  the  blind  :''  °nce  upon  the  shelves-      T 
point — characters   for  the  use  of  the  stitution    earnestly  solicits   the 
b5.ind    of   Michigan,    both    within    and  all  in  efforts  to  increase  the  quantity  and  vai 
tTim?,tUt  th?  institution,  will  be  main-  i  iter  at  l 

conducted!      *  °S  ^^   WiU   be  '-'  or  i  «* 

"All    blind    residents  of  this  state  are  Publications  on  furnishing  satisfactory  reft 
accordingly  requested  to    send  their  re-   ,he   Proper  care   tnd   prompt    return   of  the   v. 
spectiye  names  and  postoffice  address-  be  drawn,  may  draw    from    the  library  of  this  in 
!L    .he,3Jldersi.g?ed  superintendent,   ,..  n  three  bound  voh 


and     to    inform    hnn 


concerning    the 


» 


ing  400  or  more  pa*  '   ':i'-s  °'f 

,uch    mailer    in    pamphlet    or    sheel    form;,  and 
jook  or  other  matter  must  he  promptly  re-rriatted 

to   reach   the   library  within    one   month  after   UH 
nailing  of  the  same  to  the  borrower.     New  period.!' 
—those    acquired    by    the    library   within    six    months) 
..,.-..,.  nd  pamphlets  less  than 

.  ,   i  uisition.  must  l 

:\*  iibr;  r;         thin  a  week  after  the  i 
'fyxjg  ol    tli'    ■■  imo  as  a   lo  m,  unless  othi 
ii„li.  .,:,   i  hv   the  librarian. 

■  rests  aid  in  til  ;     "    ■ 

completion    of    its    register  and    dir  •'    ,:" 

of  Michigan.       All  communical  tiould  be 

ed  to  J.   P.  Hamilton,   superintendent 
retary.    circulating    library    for    the    blind,    Saginaw 
Mich. 


SCHOOL    FOR    THE    BLIND    IN    JANESVILLE, 


WHERE    INQUIRY    HAS    BEEN    STARTED. 


From. 


Chicago  III,  Chrw"* 
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TEACHING  BL 


— — • 

State  Institution  at  Janes- 

ville,     Wis.     Does 

Good  Work. 

•     — 

To    Regular    School    Instruc- 
tion   Are   Added  Many 
Useful  Trades. 

Basket   Weaving    the    Last    and 

Most   Helpful  to   Be 

Introduced. 


Purpose  of  Entire  System  Is  to  Mak? 

Attendants  Independent  Workers 

and  Good  Citizens. 


Recent     Charges      That     Pupils 
Were  Starved  Not  Substan- 
tiated by  Facts. 


Citizens    Censure    Attempt     to    Make 

Political    Capital  by  Attacking. 

Superintendent. 

— 

[Special  Correspondence.] 
Janesvti.j.e,  Wis.,  Nov.  12—  Regret  is  free- 
ly expressed  here  by  citizens  of  all  shades  of 
political  belief  that  in  the  heat  of  the  recent 
political   campaign  the  state  institution  for 
the  blind  was  made  the  object  of  an  attack 
Which  II  Is  generally  believed  grew  solely  out 
Olitlcal  and  spite  motives.    It  is  true  that 
■  liiion  was  framed  and  forwarded  to  the 
e  board  Of  control  early  in  October  which 

ed  by  twenty-five  boys  of  the  school 

which   attacked   Superintendent  C.   H. 

Showalti  r   on    the   grounds   thut    the    food 

the  Inmates  oi  the  Institul  |n- 

I   and  of  poor  quality.    Shortly  after 

the  petition    was   j. resented   Harvey  ('lark, 

board  of  i  ontrol,  in  the 

course  of  a  regular  visit,  such  as  I  nt- 


S- 


■« 
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iy  made  by  the  members  of  the  board  ot  con- 
trol to  all  state  institutions,  investigated  the 
charges,  but  found  them  to  be  based  upon  so 
little  foundation  that  he  paid  no  attention  to 
tin  m. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign  an- 
other  appeal  was  made  by  the  same  boys  who 
signed  the  first.  The  second  appeal  was 
made  through  the  newspapers,  rather  than 
to  the  board  of  control,  and  it  is  significant 
of  the  conditions  as  they  appear  to  a  disin- 
ted  observer  that  the  newspapers  which 
used  the  appeal  first  and  which  made  the 
most  of  It,  both  in  their  news  and  editorial 
(olumi  -.  wore  newspapers  which  have,  while 
carrying  the  republican  ticket  at  the  head  of 
their  editorial  page,  openly  and  actively 
fought  the  reelection  of  Governor  La  Fol- 
S  iperintendent  Showalter  of  the  blind 
school,  who  is  accredited  by  the  people  of 
Janesville  with  "stalwart"  predilections,  but 
who  has  had  the  good  sense  to  refrain  Hom 
political  aggressiveness  during  ;,'js  incurn. 
bency  of  the  office  of  sujj^otenderit,  himself 


■expresses    the    belie?   that   the   attack  was  - 
made  not  ^o  rr.'uch  against  himself  as  against 
the  bo°rcl  of  control,  through  which  La  Fol- 
k'cte  would  be  more  directly  attacked. 

To  a  representative  of  The  Sunday  Chron- 
icle Superintendent  Showalter  freely  ac- 
corded the  privilege  of  examining  the  books 
and  records  of  the  institution.  The  news] 
per  representative  was  cordially  invited  to 
inspect  the  larder  of  the  institution,  to  re- 
main to  dinner  and  lunch  and  to  talk  freely 
with  any  of  the  inmates  of  the  institution 
that  he  wished.  The  boys'who  had  signed  the 
protest  who  were  interviewed  "stood  pat"  In 
the  assertion  that  the  food  was  insufficient. 
But  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  pupils 
who  did  not  sign  the  protest  not  one  was 
found  who  did  ",ci  express  himself  as  en- 
Mresij  satisfied  with  the  treatment  he  was 
receiving  in  every  particular. 
Books  Show  Increased  Expenditure. 
Much  capital  was  made  of  the  statement  of 
J.  C.  Bogardus,  night  engineer  at  the  insti- 
tution, that  under  the  regime  of  Mr.  Showal- 
ter the  food  supply  for  the  institution  had 
been  cut  to  less  than  half  what  it  was  under 


Superintendent  Hutton,  who  preceded  Mr. 
Showalter.  The  carefully  kept  records  of  the 
institution  amply  refute  this  allegation.  The 
motive  of  Engineer  Bogardus  in  championing 
the  attack  upon  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitution is  found  in  the  assertion  of  Superin- 
tendent Showalter  that  Oct.  1,  owing  to  some 
dissatisf action  with  his  services,  Mr.  Bo- 
gardus was  told  that  his  resignation  would 
be  accepted.  It  is  said  by  the  superintendent 
that  after  this  notice  was  given  the  night  en- 
gineer the  first  attack  came. 

The  seed  of  dissatisfaction  having  been 
once  sown,  the  politicians  opposed  to  the  La 
Follette  administration  seized  upon  the  open- 
ing with  avidity.  A  newspaper  man  who  had 
been  removed  from  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  institution  by  Governor  La 
Follette  was  active  in  the  attacks.  All  the 
boys  who  signed  the  petition  were  seen  to 
emerge  together  from  this  gentleman's  office 
on  the  day  previous  to  the  last  attack.  One 
of  the  boys,  Arthur  Corrcy,  who  signed  a 
personal  statement  of  the  grievances  of  the 
students,  told  Mr.  Showalter  when  questioned 
that  "they"  had  demanded  the  signature  of 
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at  least  one  of  the  students  to  the  attack,  as 
Correy  had  received  his  diploma  in  the  regu-  | 
lar  course  of  the  institution  last  June  and  a 
diploma  in  piano-tuning  but  a  day  or  two 
ire  the  charges  appeared,  he  felt  free  to 
sign  the  statement.  Correy  had  been  read- 
m  it  ted  to  the  institution  to  learn  piano-tun- 
ing by  Superintendent  Showalter  as  an  espe- 
cial  favor. 

Whatever  the  motives,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  books  of  the  institution  show  that 
for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1904,  over  $1,000 
more:  was  spent  for  subsistence  for  the  same 
number  of  pupils  and  employes  as  for  the 
previous  year,  half  of  which  was  under  the 
Buperintendency  of  Mr.  Hutton  and  half  un- 
der thai  of  Mr  llbowalter.  Mr.  Showalter 
makes  the  statement,  and  agrees  to  back  it 
UP,  that  the  food  given  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  is  much  L-tter  and  has  been  dur- 
ing his  incumbency  of  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent than  that  which  may  be  provided  by 
a  man  earning  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year  with  a 
family  of  five  lor  which  to  provide.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  institution  would  appear  to  bear 
out  the  assertion  fully. 

That  the  institution  was  brought  into  the 
political  muddle  is  iff; retted  by  probably  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Janesville. 


One  prominent  democrat  remarked  that  it 
was  too  bad  that  an  institution  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  blind  school  should  be  dragged 
into  political  conflicts.  He  voiced  the  similar 
expression  of  other  democrats  and  republic- 
ans that  food  conditions  might  be  better  at 
the  school  for  the  blind. 

"If,"  he  said,  "this  attack  had  not  come  at 
the  time  it  did  and  emanated  from  the  source 
it  did  I  would  say  there  might  be  something 
to  it,  although  not  to  the  extent  suggested 
by  the  petitions  of  the  students.  Under  the 
circumstances,  however,  I  believe  the  pro- 
test to  l»e  entirely  a  political  move,  and  I  say 
it  is  a  shame  to  bring  a  state  institution.  (  S)  e- 
cially  of  this  character,  into  a  political  fight." 

The  board  of  control  has  ordered  no  Ihvefi- 
nd  it  is  not  believed  that  one  will  be 
ma  i 

As  a  matt<  r  of  fact,  the  stale  school  for  the 
blind  at  Janesville  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
w<  11 d  institutions  of  the  state.  Su- 
perintend! nt  Showalter  is  one  of  the  best 
m,i>:  of  the  state  and  it  would 
be  Impossible  to  talk  with  him  for  any  con- 
able  time  and  not  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  his  heart  is  thoroughly  in  the 
work  :    the  condition  of  his  un- 


fortunate wards.     He  has  introduced,  in  the 
less  than  two  years  of  his  incumbency  of  the 
office,    several    innovations   which    all   have 
a  tendency  to  place  the  institution  on  a  more 
solid    and    permanent   basis.     He   has   been 
criticised    for  some   of   his   expenditures   of 
money.    It  was  asserted  that  he  had  saved 
money  from  the  subsistence  department  that 
he  might  build  a  new  icehouse,  a  greenhouse, 
buy  a  herd  of  Jersey  cattle  and  experiment 
in   poultry-raising.       With   the  exception  of 
having  saved  the  money  from  the  subsistence 
department  all  the  allegations  are  true.    Mr. 
Showalter  has  caused  to  be  built  a  new  ice- 
house,   which    is   practically   a   necessity  to 
the'  institution.     He  is  having  built  a  green- 
house.    A   place   was   needed   for   the   roots 
kept  by  the  institution.    Hitherto  they  have 
been  kept  in  an  underground  cellar  that  was 
not   only  unsanitary    but  destructive  to  the 
roots.      A    properly   constructed   cellar   was 
necessary  for  them.     By  a  small  additional 
expense  the  greenhouse  facilities  were  added. 
The  blind  enjoy,  by  some  subtle  instinct,  the 
beauties  of  nature  as  well  as  those  who  have 
the  God-given  benefit  of  good  eyesight.     The 
herd   of  Jersey  cattle  reduces  expenses  and 
at    the   same  time  gives  the  pupils  and  em- 
ployes  a    better   quality   of   milk   than  they 
could    possibly    purchase.      The    herd   gives 


ban  M<t  quarts  of  milk 
''iiiij  ml  this  milk  is  used  entirely  in  the 
Institution.  It  provides  ;i  quart  of  milk  daily 
'«»'  ■•  ■  h  pupil  and  employe  <>f  the  institution. 
Swin.  raised,  and  during:  the  last 

Mi.'    menu    or   the  institution  lias  been 
supplemented  by  fresh  pork  furnished  in  the 
1  -iii*  luring   of   frum    twelve  to  fifteen  hogs. 
Chickens    are    raised.      The    superintendent 
to  make  poultry-raisins  a  leading  in- 
•    institution.    Th<  chickens  fur- 
i  i.-h  .  ::^s  and  meat  for  the  table  thai  is  fresh 
and  less  expensive  than  to  purchase  even  at 
rates  at   which   all   the   institu- 
tions   of    the    state   of  Wisconsin    are   pro- 
ned, 
Teach  Blind  Many  Branches. 
Incident  to  the  establishment  of  the  poultry 
business    at    the   school   for  the  blind  is  the 
>  rectlon  of  a  chicken-house.     The  work  was 
all  done  by  blind  pupils  of  the  school.    The 
uprights  were  erected  by  them,  the  lumber 
sawed  and   the  nails  driven.     While  it  might 
n    a   more  finished  product,  it  is  a 
most   serviceable   one,  and  probably  as  few 
"tradi  show   where  the  blind  boys 

nail  head  and  drove  their  ham- 
mers against  the  lumber  than  may  be  seen 
in  an  average  building  similarly  constructed. 
.Manual  training  is  an  innovation  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Showalter.  The  blind,  by  the 
sense  of  touch  exclusively,  are  able  to  per- 
form wonders  in  the  use  of  lathes,  saws  an! 
other  paraphernalia  used  in  this  depart- 
ment. They  use  the  same  tools  and  work  at 
ime  kind  of  benches  as  do  their  broth- 
ers who  are  gifted  with  sight.  And  much  of 
their  work  is  well-nigh  perfect. 

ther  innovation  introduced  by  Superin- 
tendent Showalter  is  basket-weaving.  This 
is  just  being  started  and  has  been  taken  up 
in  cooperation  with  another  state  institu- 
tion, the  employment  bureau  in  Milwaukee. 
There  provision  has  been  made  for  the  em- 
ploj  ment  of  blind  persons  in  basket-weaving. 
Room,  light  and  heat  are  furnished.  The 
material  is  provided  and  contracts  secured. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  for  a  needy  blind 
person  who  has  mastered  the  business  of 
basket-weaving  to  present  himself  to  this 
institution  and  secure  sufficient  work  to 
more  than  keep  him  from  want.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  work  is  sold,  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rial deducted  and  the  balance  paid  to  the 
workmen.  This  has  proven  one  of  the  most 
ble  forms  of  self-support  that  have 
been  undertaken.  Through  its  means  the  in- 
curably blind  are  rendered  self-supporting 
and  to  that  extent  are  aided  to  become  good 
citizens. 

The  entire  object  of  the  blind  school  under 
its  present  management  is  to  make  the  blind 
self-supporting.  Practicallv  all  the  ex- 
is  are  borne  by  the  state.  Where  the 
applicant  for  admission  or  his  family  is 
financially  able  it  is  required  of  them  that 
they  pay  their  own  railway  fare  and  provide 
their  own  clothing.  Medical  or  surgical  at- 
tendance is  also  supposed  to  be  ijjaid  for  by 
the  individual.  All  other  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  state.  When  conditions  are  such  that 
the  applicant  for  admission  can  not  pay  the 
other  expenses  an  ex  cj  'ion  is  made  and 
•    receive  addit  :  from  the  state. 

A',1  the  branches  taught  at  the  institution 
are    obligatory    upon    tjjie    pupils.     They    re-    i 
ceive   the    same  common  school   training  as 
pupils  of  the  public  The  course  runs 

up  to  the  aca<  i   stress  is  placed 

upon  musical  education  and  p>ano.-tunl:ig, 
music  being  one  branch  in  which  the  blind 
excel.  Kindergarten  classes  are  maintained 
for  the  little  ones  and  the  courses  range  from 
that  up  to  the  academic.  Culinary  art  and 
science  receive  thorough  attention.  Sewing 
and  typewriting  are  well  taught.  Many  of 
pupils  become  proficient  in  the  use  of 
machines.  The  girls  who  learn  sewing 
and  allied  trades  can  operate  sewing  ma- 
chines better  than  many  of  their  more  lortu- 
who  can  see.  The  girls  in  the 
sewing  department  are  taught  to  cut  gar- 
ments as  well  a  them.  They  knit 
well,  another  favorite  pastime  for  the  blind, 
and  many  handsome  pieces  of  embroidery  a.s 
well  as  garm<  ,  xhibition  at  the  in- 
stitution. 

Much  attention  is  devoted  to  physical  cul- 
ture on  the  top  floor  of  the  institution  is  a 
large  hall  devoted  to  this  work.  It  is  here 
also  semblies  are  held.    At  least  once 

a    we.  tally  on  Saturday  night,  all   the 

pupils  gather  hen  Dancing  is 

indulged   in.   both    ,.  .  permitted  to 


commingle  in  the  pastime,  which  is  at  vi 

.  with  the  custom  usual  to  such  institu- 
tions. Great  care  is  exercised  to  keep  pu] 
of  the  opposite  s.x  within  proper  resti 
tlons.  The  dormitories  for  the  male  pupils 
are  separated  from  those  of  the  females,  but 
Superintendent  Showalter  is  not  a  believer  In 
the  entire  isolation  of  the  different  sexes. 
His  polity  has  thus  far  been  successful. 
Dancing  is  one  of  the  forms  of  amusement 
which  the  blind  thoroughly  enjoy. 

Tench   Physical   Culture. 

Regular  classes  in  physical  culture  are 
maintained  and  many  of  the  pupils  become 
proficient  in  most  athletic  exercises.  They 
have  in  the  assembly-room,  which  also  serves 
as  a  gymnasium,  horizontal  bars  and  much 
other  machinery  for  physical  development. 
In  the  assembly  hall  is  also  located  the  pipe 
organ.  Many  of  the  music  students  become 
proficient  on  this  instrument  and  the  institu- 
tion ha"s  graduated  a  few  organists  of  much 
more  than  ordinary  ability. 

The  dormitories  for  the  pupils  are  kept  in 
the  neatest  order.  In  such  an  institution 
special  attention  to  lighting  facilities  are 
not,  of  course,  necessary.  But  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  in  all  parts  of  the  buildings  of  the 
institution  to  ventilation  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions. One  of  the  reforms  brought  about  by 
Mr.  Showalter,  and  one  in  which  much  ex- 
pense has  been  entailed,  has  been  the  re- 
modeling of  the  sewerage  and  toilet  facilities 
1  of  the  buildings.  These  are  now  in  the  high- 
est possible  stage  of  sanitary  perfection,  a 
change  that  was  greatly  needed  when  Mr. 
Showalter  assumed  charge  of  the  institution. 

In  the  dining  halls  and  kitchen  every  pos- 
sible convenience  is  installed.  All  the  rooms 
of  the  buildings  are  exceedingly  cleanly,  the 
provisions  are  carefully  kept  in  ice  coolers 
and  seemingly  no  effort  possible  has  been 
spared  for  the  sanitary  comfort  of  the  in- 
mates. 

Great  attention  is  devoted  to  piano-tuning. 
The  accommodations  for  this  department  are 
entirely  too  meager  at  present,  but  a  bill  has 
been  prepared  and  will  be  introduced  before 
the  next  legislature  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion whereby  this  excellent  work  may  be 
carried  on  under  more  convenient  circum- 
stances. 

Print  imil  Edit  Newspaper. 

A  paper  is  printed  by  the  school,  being  is- 
sued twice  each  month.  The  point  type  of 
the  blind  is  used  in  its  production,  the  type 
being  set  by  a  graduate  of  the  school  who 
is  but  partially  blind.  The  point  alphabet  is 
taught,  from  the  kindergartens  up  to  those 
who  graduate,  and  the  proficiency  which 
many  of  the  pupils  attain  at  reading  the 
"blind"  writing  is  nothing  short  of  mar- 
velous. Many  of  them  attain  such  precision 
and  accuracy  of  touch  that  they  can  read  an 
essay,  written  in  "points,"  almost  as  rapidly 
as  a  person  gifted  with  the  raised  lett' 
which  appear  not  different  to  a  telegraph 
code.  One  of  the  interesting,  if  grewsome, 
sights  of  the  institution  is  to  witness  a  class 
of  pupils  seated  at  their  school  desks  "read- 
In"  their  lessons.  Because  their  method  of 
"seeing"  is  different  from  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  human  beings  it  may  not  be  said 
that  the  blind  can  not  see.  They  have  a 
method  of  sight  that  is  very  effective. 

In  the  home  life  of  the  institution  the  pupils 
are  surrounded  with  every  comfort  that  is 
possible  in  an  institution  under  state  control. 
The  superintendent  and  his  family  and  all 
,  the  members  of  the  faculty  live  with  the 
pupils.  In  the  long  evenings  the  matrons  en- 
tertain the  little  folk  by  reading  to  them. 
The  older  pupils  are  allowed  every  liberty 
possible  to  good  discipline.  They  walk  a! 
the  handsome  grounds,  singing,  many  of 
them;  they  play  games,  romp  with  one  an- 
other and  save  for  the  sightless  eyes  and  the 
common  look  of  the  totally  blind  are  not 
unlike  other  children.  They  have  their  dif- 
ferences in  common,  and,  like  other  children 
at  other  schools,  indulge  occasionally  in  fisti- 
cuffs and  have  to  be  reprimanded. 

Every  attention  is  given  to  religious  train- 
ing. A  part  of  the  faculty  is  Protestant 
and  a  part  Catholic.  The  superintendent  in- 
sists on  religious  teaching  according  to  the 
beliefs  of  the  pupil  or  the  pupil's  family. 
Six  or  seven  religious  societies  such  as  the 
Christian  Endeavor  and  the  Epworth  league, 
hold  regular  services  in  the  main  building  on 
Sunday  and  on  Sunday  evenings  religious 
services  are  provided,  the 'superintendent 
most  of  the  time  giving  the  assembled  pupils 
practical    talks    along   moral   and  religious 


be  number  of  pupils  at  present 
at  me  institution  is  eighty-eight.    Tl 

enrollment,   for  the   forty    v  irse 

Is  a  little  over  100.  .  Pupils,  teachers  and 
other  employes  bring  the  average  number 
who  live  at  the  institution  up  to  about  j4u. 
The  sum  expended  in  food  for  this  number 
of  persons  during  the  last  fiscal  year  amount- 
ed to  well  over  $<!00  each  month.  The  faculty 
consists  of  sixteen  teachers. 

it  is  the  rule  of  the  school  to  admit  only 
pupils  of  school  age  and  of  those  none  under 
8  years  old.  Applicants  are  required  to  be 
of   sound   mind,    good    moral  ,,,.]y 

good    health.    Their   sight   mus  de- 

fective that  they  can  not  with  profit  or  safe- 
ty do  school  work  in  the  ordinary 

Anent  the  charge  of  scanty  food,  the  dinner 
for  last  Sunday,  the  occasion  of  |  0f 

The  Chronicle  representative,  the  bill  of 
fare  consisted  of  roast  duck  and  chicken, 
turnips,  potatoes,  gravy,  ch-  udding 

with  milk,  bread  and  butter  and  coffee.    The 
little  folk  had,  as  usual,  milk  to  drink.    Of 
the  proportion  of  duck  and  chicken  allotted 
to  the  pupils    there  was  forty-nine  pounds, 
more    than   a   half  pound  of  meat  for  each 
pupil.     The    bread    and  butter  is   purchased, 
the  butter  used  being  Elgin  creamery  and  the 
bread  of  the  finest  quality.     From  ninety  to 
100  pounds   of   butter   are   used   each  week. 
Four   bushels   of  potatoes  are  cooked  each 
day,  the  institution  raising  in  its  own  garden 
a   large  portion   of  the  vegetables  used  for 
food.    The   regular   meat  bill    for  the  week 
includes   half   of   a   beef,    veal,    mutton  and 
smoked  meats.    In  addition   to  these  twelve 
or   fifteen   hogs   have   been    killed  and  used 
during    the    past    year.    The    total   amount 
expended   on   subsistence  for  the  last  fiscal 
year,    ending   July   1,    was  $8,9S6.0<i.    For  the 
previous  year,  half  of  which  was  under  the 
superintendency  of  Mr.  Showalter  anu  half 
under    that    of    his    predecessor,    the    total 
amount    was   $7,503.49.    Prices  for  foodstuff.* 
were  about  the  same  last  year  as  the  year 
before,  save  that  last  year  potatoes  and  but- 
ter were  higher  in  price.    Mr.  Showalter  ac- 
counts for  the  money  expended  in  buildings 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  two  years 
the   appropriation   for   the   school  has  been 
$7,000   more  than  in  former  years. 

The  blind  school  at  Janesville  is;  a  credit 
to  the  state.  It  may  be  added,  in  absoiute 
fairness,  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the  pres- 
ent superintendent  indicates  him  to  boa  mar 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
his  work  and  enthusiasm  for  the  welfarjro 
his  wards. 


IN  DEEP  CAVERNS 


Eyeless  Creatures  That  Inhabit  Light- 
less    Depths    of    Earth's 
Greatest  Caves. 


CAVERN    BEETLE   IS   RARITY 


Discovered    in     1834,    Few    Companion 

Specimens  Have  Since  Been 

Found. 


BLIND  SPIDERS  BEAUTIFUL 


Ivory   White   and   of   Large   Size   They 

Prey  Constantly  on  Beetles — Rats 

of  Pvlammoth   Cave. 


"ih<    cavern   beetle   was  first  discovered 
some    seventy    years    ago    in    an    Au- 

,  the  grot  to  of  Adel 
men  only  was  caught,  and,  though  its  .li? 
coverer  offered  a  prize  of  £5  for  another. 


it    wars    fourteen    years    before   a   se 
was  found. 

The  cavern  beetle  has  a  little  round; 
body,  *  ry  long  legs  and  absolutely  noj 
eyes  at  all.  Brought  out  from  its  gloomy 
haunts  into  the  light  of  the  sun  it  die- 
almost  immediately.  Vet  in  its  pitch-dark 
home  far  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth 
it  moves  with  as  great  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty as  any  of  its  eyed  relatives  on  the 
upper  soil. 

To  make  up  for  its  lack,  or  sight,  it  is 
provided  with  antennae  of  extraordinary 
length  and  delicacy.  By  means  of  these 
It  feels  its  way  over  the  rough  surface  ot 
the  stone  and  hunts  its  pray— other  small- 
er blind  insects— with  great  rapidity  and 
absolute  certainty. 

The  cavern  beetle  has  its  enemies.  The 
blothrus  (a  species  of  scorpion)  and  the 
great  eyeless  spider  hunt  it  remorselessly. 
Prince  Khevenhuller,  who  thoroughly  ex- 
plored these  eaves  some  years  ago,  de- 
scribes it  as  a  most  extraordinary  sight 
to  watch  by  the  light  of  a  candle  a  scor- 
pion, absolutely  eyeless,  hunting  a  beetle, 
equally  blind,  along  the  cavern  wall.  Al- 
though the  beetle  was  several  feet  in 
front  of  the  scorpion,  and  divided  from  it 
by  a  fissure  in  the  rock,  yet  the  scorpion 
tracked  it  with  absolute  and  almost  ap- 
palling certainty. 

The  spider  found  in  these  caves  is  of  a 
lovely  ivory  white,   and  is  able,   like  the 
other  insects  which  inhabit  the  same  sub- 
terranean   depths,    to    run    very    rapidly, 
and    find    its    way    with   as    positive    cer- 
tainty as  if  it  had  eyes  and  light  to  use 
j  them.    Like  several  of  the  others,  it,  too, 
l  perishes   if   taken   out  of   the   cave.   Sun- 
I  light  seems  to  wither  and  shrivel  up  these 
'  insects    just    as    though    they    had    been 
placed  in  front  of  a  hot  fire. 

Yet,  in  spite- of  this  fact,  it  is  known 
that  the  blind  cave  creatures  are  descend- 
ed from  others  which  originally  lived  in 
the  light  of  clay. 

An  extraordinary  proof  of  this  is  that, 
though  no  faintest  ray  marks  the  differ- 
ence between  day  and  darkness  in  the 
depths  they  live  in,  yet  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained beyond  shadow  of  doubt  that  those 
whose  ancestors  were  nocturnal  in  their 
habits  still  prefer  to  move  about  during 
those  hours  when  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  in  darkness. 

The  cavern  rat,  found  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky,  is  of  a  soft,  bluish 
color,  with  white  neck  and  feet.  It  has 
enormous  eyes,  black  as  night,  but  quite 
unprovided  with  iris. 

These  eyes  are  perfectly  insensible  <•• 
light,  and  when  the  experiment  has  been 
made  of  catching  a  cavern  rat  and  turn- 
ing it  loose  in  bright  sunlight,  it  blunders 
about,  striking  itself  against  everything 
is  unable  to  provide  itself  with  food  and 
finally  falls  down  and  dies.  ; 

In  its  native  depths,  however,  it  is  able 
to  lead  a  comfortable  enough  existence. 
as  its  enormously  long  whiskers  are  so 
extremely  sensitive  that  they  enable  it  to 
find  its  way  rapidly  through  the  dark- 
ness The  principal  food  of  the  cavern  i 
rat  consists'  of  a  kind  of  large  cricket  of 
a  pale  yellow  color,  and,  like  most  care 
dwellers,  itself  perfectly  blind. 

Numbers  of  different  kinds  of  fish  are 
known  to  live  in  the  gloomy  rivers  and 
lakes  which  exist  in  all  large  caves. 

At  San  Marcos,  Texas,  borings  were  re- 
cently made  to  provide  a  water  supply  tor 
some   new   fresh   hatcheries.    At   a  depth 
of  1SS  feet  a  great  stream  of  water  war 
struck,  which  shot  up  at  the  rate  of  1,300 
gallons    a    minute.     With    it    came    thou 
la  of  tiny,  shrimp-like  creatures,  an* 
,  large  number  of  curious  little,  pal*- 
reptile*, 
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BUND,  AND  A  FIRST-  CLASS  STORE  CLERK 


i\  T  Jobstown,  N.  J.,  is 
a  blind  man  who 
clerks  in  an  agricultural 
implement  store,  readily 
finds  whatever  he  seeks  on 
the  shelves,  explains  the 
various  parts  and  work- 
ings of  machinery  and 
makes  his  way  about 
without  difficulty. 

He  carries  a  lantern 
when  he  travels  at  night, 
but  this  is  simply  to 
warn  others  and  prevent 
them  from  running  into 
him. 

JOHN  E.  BORDEN  is  67 
years  old.  Many  years 
ago  cataracts  closed  his  eyes, 
as  they  had  those  of  his 
father  before  him.  Although 
totally  blind,  he  has  con- 
tinued in  active  business  and 
has  supported  himself  and 
his  wife,  declining  repeated 
offers  of  aid  from  a  wealthy 
sister. 

Mr.  Borden  was  reared  on 
a  farm  and  received  a  fair 
country  school  education. 
When  a  young  man  he  en- 
tered the  general  store  of 
Samuel  D.  Wetherill,  at 
Jobstown.  and  soon  made 
himself  popular  with  the  pa- 
trons of  that   establishment. 

In  a  little  while  his  eye- 
sight   began    to    fail    and    he 


JOHN  E.  BORDEN 


realized  that  blindness  was 
to  be  his  fate,  just  as  it  had 
been   that    of   his    father. 

He  began  carefully  study- 
ing his  surroundings  and  im- 
pressed them  upon  his  mind. 
He   also  developed   the   sense 
of    touch    and    hearing    to    a 
remarkable   degree. 
During  his  long  and  sightless  service  with  Mr.  Weth- 
erill Borden  cared  for  the  horses,  opened  and   closed  the 
store,  drove  about  the  country  soliciting  trade,  and,  upon 
returning  to  the  store,  would  put  up  the  orders  with  the 
accuracy  of  a  person  possessing  full  sight. 

Later  the  business  changed  hands,  and  for  the  past 
eight  years  the  blind  man  has  been  employed  in  the  gen- 
eral implement  store  of  O.  H.  Allinson. 

He  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  salesman.  He  quotes 
prices,  on  all  .cinds  of  machines,  explains  their  mechanism 
and  conducts  patrons  throughout  the  warehouse  as  though 
he  were  laboring  under  no  disadvantages. 

When  he  was  first  employed  by  Mr.  Allinson  the  latter 
was   Collector   of   Taxes   in   Springfield   township,   and    so 

great  was  his  confidence  in  Mr.  Borden  that  he  would  send 
large  deposits  to  tank  in  Mount  Holly  by  the  blind  man. 
The  latter  never  went  armed  and  never  met  a  mishap. 

.Air.  Borden  readily  recognizes  an  approaching  friend. 
In  this  he  seems  to  be  guided  by  an  instinct,  as  he  will 
frequently  call  the  correct  name  before  a  word  is  spoken. 

He  can  count  specie  with  accuracy,  but  has  some 
uncertainty  in  handling  bank  notes.  He  declines  to  retire 
from  business  and  accept  the  hospitality  of  his  sister  in 
another  town. 

"This  place  is  my  home,"  he  says  in  reply  to  such 
proposals,  "and  1  do  not  wish  to  leave  it.  In  no  other 
place  could  I  have  so  much  freedom,  which  carries  with  it 
a  vast  amount  of  enjoyment." 


„ 

INDORSE  MISS  A.  B.  FELLOWS 

3oard  of  Directors  of  School  for  Blind  Re- 
fuse Her  Resignation. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Wisconsin  Society  to  Promote 
-he  Education  and  Welfare  of  tho  Blind, 
Miss  Alice  Burnham  Fellows,  principal  of 
he  school,  presented  her  resignation,  which 
Was  not  accepted. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
■Resolved,   By  the  board  of  directors  of   the  Wis- 
consin society  to  promote   the  >  :"«'  w 
the   blind    that    tho    resignation    pi    Miss 
ivllows    as    principal    of    the    free 
class  for  fhe  Miml  be  not  accepted. 

Resolved,  That  this  board,  after  examining  all., 
of  Miss  Fellows'  accounts  and  acts  in  her  con- 
nection with  this  school,  does  unreserved^  in- 
dorse  her  acts,  and  hereby  express  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  board  in  her  Integrity,  ability,  and 
honesty  of  purpose.  ■ • 

Resolved,  Thai  Miss  Fellows  be  and  is  hereby 
given  full  Charge  as  principal  of  the  free  class 
Of  the  blind,  on  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
passed  by  this  board  (><t.  IP,  1904. 

Miss  Fellows  felt  it  her  duty  to  present 
her  resignation  In  view  of  certain  criticisms. 
LWpT"'  ESTABLISHED  1887. 

at*  — . ■ 
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Institution  Desires  the  Names  and  Ad- 
dresses of  All  Blind  Persons  in 

Michigan. 

I  Special  to  The  Grand  Rapids  Herald.  ^^ 

SAGINAW,      Mich..      Nov       IS.-fnie 
Michigan' Employment    Institution    for 
!the  Blind  in  this  city  is  nearing  com- 
pletion,  and   will  be  opened  and  dedi- 
cated December  22,  1904. 

J.  Perrine  Hamilton,  superintendent 
of  the  institution,  in  a  circular  of  in- 
formation and  inquiry  sets  forth  in  an 
interesting  way  its  object  and  needs. 
It  is  the  design  of  the  institution  to  ar- 
ford  "complete  and  satisfactory  occu- 
pation for  the  hands  and  minds  of  those 
blind  people  of  Michigan  who  feel  the 
need  of  such  assistance." 

The  state  provides  for  a  three  years 
sojourn  in  the  institution,  during  which 
time  some  trade  is  learned,   and  after 
that  employment  will  be  furnished  at 
the  institute,  whereby  the  laborer  will 
be  enabled  to  pay  his  hoard  and  pur- 
chase his  own  clothes.     If  the  laborer 
Is  married  he  will  be  allowed  to  main- 
tain a  home  for  his  family  in  the  city, 
outside  the  institution,  coming  there  to 
oerform   his  work,   the  same   as  other 
workmen  go  to  their  places  of  .employ- 
ment.   A  library  and  reading  circle  will 
be  maintained  at  the  Institute. 

The  branches  of  Industry  that  will  be 
taught  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
will  include  for  the  men,  broom  making, 
rug  making,  mattress,  hammock  and 
net  making  and  cane  chair  seating.  For 
the  women,  housework  laundry  work 
fancy  work  and  certain  branches  of  the 
trades  that  the  men  will  be  taught. 

What  the  institution  needs  now  is  the 
names  of  all  blind  persons  in  the  state, 
with  their  postofflce  addresses.  These 
mav  be  sent  to  J.  Perrine  Hamilton, 
superintendent,  Saginaw,  Mich.  Mr. 
Hamilton  wants,  in  -connection  with 
these  names  and  addresses,  information 
regarding  the  style  of  embossed  writing 
the  writers  prefer,  whether  they  wish 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  should 
the  writer  desire  to  enter  the  institution 
as  a  learner  or  employe.  A  blank  form* 
will  be  sent  on  application.  -w\ 

ROCKLAND    (ME.)    COUR.-GAZETTE. 


Tuesday,  Nov.  15,  1994. 
THE  INDUSTRIOUS  BLIND. 


They  Ask  the    Opportunity    to     Make 
Their  Own  Way  in  Life. 


oiation  for  the   Blind-,   was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the     general 
interests  of  the  blind     of    this    state. 
Realizing     that     direct     financial     aid 
could  only  assist  those  to  whom  it  was 
given  for  a  brief  time  at  the  most,  the 
society  decided   to   follow  the  lead     of 
one  of  its  members,  W.  J.  Ryan,   who 
had   previously  been   agitating  the  es- 
tablishing of  an   industrial  school     for 
the  adult  of  this  state  who  were  with- 
out    sight.       Mr.     Ryan     knew,     from 
actual   experience,   that  lack  of    sight 
need  not  debar  any  person  from  earn- 
ing a  livelihood,  if  given  the  necessary 
training.     It  was   for  this  reason   that 
he  gave  his  attention     to     the     object 
above      mentioned;     and     the     society 
wisely  followed  his  example. 

But  the  success  of     this     movement 
rests,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Maine;   and  it  is  to  them  that 
tJbose  who  are  working  for  this  object 
appeal  for  aid  and  support.     The  peo- 
ple of  Maine  cannot  justly  ignore  this 
appeal;    tlhey     cannot     justly     deprive 
nearly  1,600  citizens  of     an     education 
which  will  enable  them,  to  become  self- 
supporting;    and  yet     this     is     exactly 
what   will   be   done  if  they   fail  to  aid 
this  movement.     The  blind  ask  to     be 
given  an  opportunity     to     make     their 
own  way  in  life;   only     this,     and     no 
i  more.     Is  not  such  a  request  just?    Is 
it  not  worthy  of  the  siupport  of  every 
fair-minded  person  in  this  state?    It  is 
a  duty   Which   should   not   be   shirked, 
and   Mr.   Ryan  and  his  associates  ask 
that  the  citizens  of  Maine     shall     not 
fail  to  fulfil  this  obligation. 

William  Lynch,  President. 
BOSTON    (MASS.)    EVE.   GLOBS, 


Tuesday,   Nov,   15,   1994 

OCCUPATIONS   FOR  BLIND. 


Editor  of  The  Courier-Gazette:  — 
About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  an  or- 
ganization, known  as  the  Maine  Asso- 


Experlment  Station  in  Cambridge 
Where  Afflicted  Ones  May  Learn 
to  Make  a  Living. 

The  experiment  station  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts association  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  adult  blind,  recently  en- 
gaged at  34S  Broadway.  Cambridge,  was 
thrown  .open  for  inspection  by  the  pub- 
lic this  morning  for  the  first  time. 

There  was  a  large  attendance,  consid- 
erably more  interest  being  shown  in  the 
proje  t  than  the  most  sanguine  antici- 
oated.  From  10  this  morning  until  dark 
there  was  a  constant  stream  of  visitors. 

The  association  intends  to  provide  for 
blind  persons  over  19  years  of  age.  who 
are  too  old  to  be  omitted  to  the  Per- 
kins institution,  and  who  need  some- 
thing   that    the    home    teaching   cannot 

SUFory'the  aged  and  infirm  a  friendly 
visitor  has  been  engaged.  The  principal 
object,  however,  is  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  the  able-bodied  blind,  and  it 
is  for  them  that  the  experiment  station 
has  principally  been  established. 

Testa  with  several  handlooms  are  now 
being  made.    Competition  with  machine- 
made  goods  is  not  attempted.    Articles 
which     have    value    because    they    are 
hand-made    and    of    individual    design, 
have   been  successfully    produced,   such 
'as  dress  goods,  material  for  embroidery, 
coverings     for    sideboards,     chiffoniers, 
sofa  pillows,   also  center  pieces,  dollies, 
rag  mats,  -etc.    While  rag  carpets  have 
u°n  made  before  by  the  blind,  as  far  ad 
is   known,   this  is   the   first  time   In   the 
United  States  that  the  finer  articles  of 
have  weaving  have  been  tried.    At  pres- 
ent   in    the   United    States,    broom   and 
ma'tress  making  are   the   only  shop   in- 
dustries open   to   the  bhnu.    xn   Massa- 
chusetts "here  are  said  to  be  8400  blind 
adults!     Of  this  number,   a  goodly   pro- 
portion now  work,  but  oil  cannot  earn  a 
Pivlns  by  the  limited   occupations   open 
o ,  them.    There  is  one  good  shop  for  the 
blind  in  this  state,  but  it  employs  only 
i5  blind   workers.     The  real  need  is  an 
,'ncr<  ased  field  of  occupations. 
'    Although   no   public   announcement  of 
he  work  in  Cambridge  has  been  made 
ver  30  applicants  have  come  in  the  last 
few  months,  asking  for  an  opportunity 
o  loam  to  earn  a  living.    If  Maasachu- 
.etta    had    in    proportion    to    the    total 
L     of  her  blind  facilities  for  shop- 
tfork :  emSl  to  those  of  the  most  favored 
ocalitics     n    England    she    would    have 
Accommodations   lor  500  blind  workers. 
The    increasing    number    of    applicants 
m  that   there   is   a  need for  work 
,.„,,,,   the   experiment   station   is   at- 
tempting.   The  association  needs  funds 


the    work    mitTl    tl 
fit    to   undertake  it. 
The    lower    pari    of    the    house   at   343 
1  roadway  is  vow  useg"  for  the  looms  aud 
typewriter   machines  on   which   the  pu- 
pils  there  are  at  work.    There  wen 
blind    adults,    'lion   and    women,    running 
machines   this  morning,   the  men   on 
1  lie    typewriters    and    the   women   on   tfte 

There  was  |  ortunlty  for  the  vls- 

tlie  work  of  embroider- 
ing (I 

moot   station  is  in  charge  ot 

icw  \< ■•■    t '.    k.  Campbell,  who  is  an 

tusiast  in  helping  the  blind.    He  and 

11  occupy  the  upper  portion 

of   the   house.     Mr  Campbell's   fa 

he  renowned  Or  Campbell  of  England, 

whose  work  in  ti»e  Interest  of  the  bilnd 

is  world  wid»- 


BOSTON    EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 


\ft 


NOVEMBER    16,    1904: 


LED     TO     JAIL     BY     HIS     DOG 

[From  the  London  Daily  Mail] 
Old  and  blind,  a  man  was  sentenced  to 
a  week's  imprisonment  at  Waterford  for 
being  drunk  land  disorderly,  and  his  dog 
was  allowed  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
lockup  with  him.  Next  morning  the  pris- 
oner,  led  by  his  dog  and  escorted  by    the 

'  police,  was  taken  to  the  jail,  and  at  the 
gate  the  animal  whined  so  pi'teously  on 
being  parted  from  its  master  that  the  man 
was  ordered  to  go  to  the  public  pound 
with  his  canine  companion.  Once  more 
was  a  procession  formed,  the  dog  leading 
the  way,  and  a  motley  crowd  bringing  up 
the  rear.  At  the  pound  the  companions 
were  parted,   the  dog  howling  dismally. 

LYNN    (MASS.)    ITEM- 


Wednesday,    Nov.    16,    1904. 

The  fifth  Tuesday  in  November  will  be 
devoted  by  the  Atalanta.  Club  to  an  open 
meeting  in  the  interest  of  the  adult 
blind.  Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Spalding.  Secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  In- 
terests of  the  Adult  Blind  and  Miss 
Helen  Keller  are  expected  to  address  the 
meeting.  Dr.  Campbell,  the  agent  of 
the  society  will  tell  of  the  work  hers 
and   in  England. 

WATERVlLLE    (ME.)    SENT1NEL. 


Thursday,  Nov.  17,  1904= 
FOR   THE    BLIND. 


rull   Text  of  the  Petition  to  the  Next 
Legislature. 


William  J.  Ryan  of  Portland,  the 
secretary  of  the  Maine  Association  of 
the  Blind,  was  in  Waterville, this  week, 
and  furnished  a  copy  of  the  petition 
,or  address  which  the  society  will  pre- 
sent, to  the  next  governor  and  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature.  In  comment- 
ing upon  the  matter,  Mr.  Ryan  said: 

"There  are  now  three  bills  pending 
before  the  Legislature,  for  the  blind, 
the  consumptives'  sanatorium  and  for 
the  feeble-minded,  all  referred  from  the 
last  Legislature.  The  bill  for  the 
blind  ought  to  come  first,  because,  if 
given  the  chance  for  an  education  85 
per  cent,  or  90  per  cent,  of^the  blind 
will  become  able  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing as  well  as  the  people  who  see.  If 
the  bill  does  not  pass  nearly  all  of  the 
blind  people  will  become  public 
charges,  or  dependent  upon  charity, 
and  the  expense  upon  the  cities  and 
towns  will  be  more  for  their  support 
than  is  asked  for  their  education.  The 
institution  is  planned  to  be  conducted 


N>along  the  lines  of  manual  training, 
and  is  intended  to  benefit  the  present 
adults  and  others  in  the  future  as  they 
arrive  at  the  age  to  learn  a  trade. 

"On  my  route  through  the  State  of 
Maine  I  have  interviewed  several  of 
•he  senators  and  representatives,  and 
they  express  themselves  as  favoring 
he  movement.  I  hope  that  the  politi- 
cians will  take  these  facts  into  consid- 
eration and  pass  this  bill,  as  it  will  he 
a  benefit  to  those  who  are  in  need." 
The  address  is  as  follows:  \ 


To   Hon.    William    T.   Cobb,   governor- 
elect,  and  the  members  of  the  next 
Senate   and    House    of    Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Maine: 
A    petition    is    pending    before    the 
Legislature  of  .Maine  for  the  establish- 
ment of   an   industrial   school  for   the 
blind   of    the    State.     The    petition    is 
very  largely  signed  by  citizens  of  this 
State  interested  in  the  proper  care  and 
education  of  the  blind. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in  the 
State  of  Maine  about  900  people  who 
are  totally  blind,  and  about  600  others' 
who  are  so  far  deprived  of  their  sight 
that  they  cannot  see  to  perform  man- 
ual   labor   of    any   kind,    the    most    of 
whom  are  now  at  the  time  of  life  when 
an  institution  of  this  kind  would  enable  i 
them  to  fit  themselves  for  such  kinds  : 
of  manual  labor  as  would  enable  them 
to  be  independent  and  self-supporting. 
An  institution  like  the  one  proposed 
would  be  valuable  for  all  in  the  State 
who   are   blind   and    in  need  of   such 
training  and  education  as  can  be  given 
only  in  an  institution  for  that  purpose. 
Many  kinds  of  manual  labor  could  be 
taught  to  advantage  in  an  institution 
equipped  for  that  purpose  with   com- 
petent instructors  of  experience. 

The  city  of  Portland  has  offered  to 
donate  a  lot  in  a  very  desirable  and 
accessible  location  on  the  line  of  the 
electrics  within  the  city  limits. 

The  proposition  to  establish  an  in- 
dustrial school  is  not  a  new  proposi- 
tion. There  are  already  15  such  insti- 
tutions in  this  country.  Forty-seven 
such  institutions  are  maintained  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
ind  and  13  in  British  North  A 
the  present  time  this  Stat 

i    institutions   in   other 
ir  the  education  of  her  blind. 
alf  of  those  in  this  State  who 
ft  of  sight,  and  anxious  to 
do  v  y  can  toward  earning  a  liv- 

,n  to  give  this  matter  care- 
cation,    and    give    those   of 
■  unfortunate  an  opportun-. 
lop    such    abilities    as    we 


WILLIAM   J.  RYAN. 
Of  the  Maine  Association  of 
>  Blind. 


The  Michigan  Mirror. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf. 

FLIYT,     MWH.,     THURSDAY, 

NOVEMBER     17,     1904. 
Home  for  the  Blind, 

A    press  dispatch   from  Saginaw  an- 
nounces   that    tha    dedication  of  the 
Michigan   Employment  Institution  for 
the    Blind  in  that  city   will  occur  on 
Dec.    22.      The  buildings  are  nearing 
completion  and  it  is  thought  they  will 
be  opened  before  the  first  of  the  year. 
In  a  circular  issued  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the   Institution,  J.  Perrine 
Hamilton,   it  is  stated  that  the  object 
of  the  institution  is  to  afford  complete 
and    satisfactory     occupation  for  the 
hands  and  minds  of  those  blind  people 
of  Michigan   who  feel  the  need  of  such 
assistance.    The  branches  of    industry 
taught   will  include  broom,  rug,  mat 
tress,   hammock   and  net  making  and 
cane  chair  seating  for  the  men  and  for 
the   women,  housework,  laundry  work, 
fancy  work  and  certain  branches  of  the 
trades  taught  the  men. 

A  three-years'  stay  at  the  institu- 
tion is  provided  for  by  the  state. 
During  this  time  some  trade  is  learn- 
ed and  at  the  end  of  the  period  em- 
ployment will  be  furnished  at  the  in- 
stitute, whereby  the  laborer  will  be 
enabled  to  pay  his  board  and  purchase 
his  own  clothes.  If  the  laborer  is 
married,  he  will  be  allowed  to  main- 
tain a  home  for  his  family  in  the  city, 
outside  the  institution,  coming  there 
to  perform  his  work,  the  same  as 
other  workmen  go  to  their  places  of 
employment.  A  library  and  reading 
circle  will  be  maintained  at  the  in- 
stitute. 

The  institution  now  wants  the  names 
and  postoffice  addresses  of  all  blind 
persons  in  Michigan.  These  may  be 
sent  to  J.  Perrine  Hamilton,  superin- 
tendent, Saginaw,  Mich.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton wants,  in  connection  with  these 
names  and  addresses,  information  re- 
garding the  style  of  embossed  writing 
the  writers  prefer,  whether  they  wish 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  should 
the  writer  desire  to  enter  the  insti- 
tution as  a  learner  or  employee,  a 
blank  form  will  be  sent  on  application. 


The    Mentor. 


EDITED    BY    THE   SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE   INSTITUTION. 


Published  monthly  from  October  to  June,  inclusive. 

Subscription  is  75  cents  a  year. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  in  the  Post  Office  at  Malone,  N. 

Contribution?  from  teachers  and  friends  of  the  deaf  must  be  a 
;ompanied  by  the  writer's  full  name  and  addressed  to  THE  MENTO1 
Malone.  N.  Y. 


TROUBLE   AT    BLIND    SCHOOL 

Superintendent    Takes  Action  and  Pu- 
pils    Hold    h    Muss    Meeting. 

[Special  Telegram.] 
Janesville,  Wis..  Nov.  6.-Trouble  at  the 
state    school    for.  the  blind  over  the  alleged 
vil,r,  of  the  eighty-seven  pupils imord ei 
make  a  showing  for  economy  reached  a 
climax    this    evening,  when    Superintendent 
Kowalter  ordered  Arthur  Corry,  a  bUndboy 
from  Vii ua,   Wis.,  to  leave  the  school  be- 
cause he  is  alleged  to  have  started  the  trou- 
ble.   Corry  has  until  Monday  night  to  pack 

up  his 

M  meeting  called  by  the  blind  stu- 
dents this  evening  it  wis  decided  to  take 
legal  steps  tomorrow  and  get  out  an  injunc- 
tion restraining  Superintendent  Showaltr 
from  expelling  Corry,  wh.0  has  been  at  the 
school  ten  years  training  himself  as  a  piano 
luner. 


NOVEMBER,  1904. 


It  is  specially  gratifying  to  those  who  know  him, 
that  Mr.  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Penna.,  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  by  officers  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  in  recognition  of  what  he  has  done  as  a 
humanitarian.  Specifically,  he  is  a  benefactor  of  the  deaf 
and  the  blind.  Broadly  speaking,  he  is  the  soul  of  kind- 
ness and  generosity.  Many  are  those  whose  hearts  have 
been  warmed  by  his  goodness,  and  to  tlie  deaf-blind  he  has 
been  a  most  loyal  friend.  We  propose  the  following 
toast : 

Friends,  here's  to  the  health  of  William  Wade, 
Whose  life,  of  goodness  is  truly  made. 
He  has  helped  the  needy,  cheered  the  blind, 
Scattering  love  and  kindness  to  all  mankind. 
Altruist,  benefactor,  is  William  Wade; 
May  his  name  and  glory  never  fade. 


HEAD  OF  BUND  SCHOOL 
M^EhfliTEMENT 

Says  Students  Are  Properly  Fed  and 
Invites  Public  to  Inspect 
Institutions.    \ 


SPECIAL  DISPATCH  TO  THE  FREE  PRESS. 
JANESVILLE,  Nov.  5.— In  reply  to  the 
charges  that  the  students  of  the  state 
school  for  the  blind  were  furnished  poor 
food,  that  was  unfit  to  eat  and  were  not 
given  enough  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  in 
reply  to  the  allegations  of  the  stalwarts 
who  have  made  the  matter  material  for 
attacking  the  administration,  Supt. 
Showalter  makes  the  following  public 
statement  regarding  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs of  the  institution: 

"So  much  has  been  said  in  the  press 
recently  about  the  state  school  for  the 
blind  that  I  desire  to  assure  the  friends 
of  the  school  that  our  pupils  are  gen- 
erously supplied  with  good,  wholesome 
and  palatable  food.  We  buy  the  best  the 
market  affords. 

"I  have  neither  motive  nor  desire  to 
furnish  insufficient  or  improper  foods. 

"This  is  a  public  institution.  Its  doors 
are  open  to, visitation  and  inspection  at 
all  hours  of  the  day,  and  every  day  in 
the  week  except  Sunday.  Relatives  and 
friends  of  the  pupils,  as  most  of  them 
know,  are  cordially  welcome  to  visit  us, 
and  satisfy  themselves  concerning  the 
care  and  treatment  of  their  children  in 
all  particulars,  the  quality,  quantity  and 
variety  of  the  food  supply  Included. 

"Newspaper  reporters  are  especially 
invited  to  visit  us,  and  write  us  up.  I 
know  they  are  always  hungry  for  news. 
We  will  give  them  a  good,  square  meal 
at  the  students'  table,  or  at  the  super- 
intendent's table  or  at  both. 

"We  will  show  them  things  about  the 
process  of  educating  the  blind  that  will 
furnish  food  for  reflection,  as  well  as  ma- 
terial for  interesting  writeups  which 
will  help  fill  the  aching  void  in  the  col- 
umns of  their  papers  where  politics  now 
hold  high  revel." 
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HARRY   BILLS  GROVKR   REEL 

OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL  BLIND  READERS 


The  following  order  of  the  Postmaster  General  has  been 
issued,  in  consequence  of  the  la.w  passed  by  Congress  and  ap- 
proved April  27,  1904,  regarding  the  circulation  of  reading  mat- 
ter among  the  blind : 

order  of  the   postmaster   general. 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  General,    . 
Order  No.  541.  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  2,  1904. 

Chapter  2,  Title  III,  of  the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
is  hereby  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  subdivision : 

V.       READING    MATTER    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Sec.  518^.  Books,  pamphlets  and  other  reading  matter 
in  raised  characters  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  whether  prepared 
by  hand  or  printed,  in  single  volumes  not  exceeding  ten  pounds 
in  weight,  or  in  paekages  not  exceeding  four  pounds  in  weight, 
and  containing  no  advertising  or  other  matter  whatever,  un- 
sealed and  when  sent  by  public  institutions  for  the  blind,  or  by 
any  public  libraries,  as  a  loan  to  blind  readers,  or  when  re- 
turned by  the  latter  to  such  institutions  or  public  libraries,  shall 
be  transmitted  in  the  United  States  mails  free  of  postage,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Postmaster  General  may  pre- 
scribe.    (Act  of  April  27,  1904.) 

2.  Reading  matter  in  raised  characters  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  to  be  entitled  to  transmission  in  the  mails  free  of  postage, 
must  not  contain  any  advertising  or  other  matter  whatever,  and 
must  in  every  case  be  sent  bv  or  returned  to  a  public  library, 
or  public  institution  for  the  blind. 

3.  When  mailed  bv  a  public  library,  or  public  institution 
for  the  blind,  the  matter  must  be  sent  as  a  loan  to  a  blind  reader. 
When  mailed  for  return  to  a  public  library,  or  public  institution 
for  the  blind,  the  sender  must  be  a.  blind  reader. 

4.  The  matter  must  be  wrapped  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
examined. 

5.  No  nackage  is  to  weigh  more  than  four  pounds,  except 
in  case  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  must  not  exceed  ten  pounds 
in  weight. 

6.  On  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  envelope  or  wrap- 
per containing  the  matter,  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
must  appear,  and  on  the  upper  right  hand  corner  the  word 
"Free"  over  the  words  "Reading  matter  for  the  Blind." 

Note — Letters  written  in  point  print  or  raised  characters 
used  by  the  blind  are  not  included  in  the  reading  matter  enti- 
tled, under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  to  free  transmission 
in  the  mails.     (See  Sec.  475.) 

(Signed.)     H.  C.  Payne, 

Postmaster  General. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  Law  and  Postal  Regulations, 
the  library  for  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  will  issue 
books  to  all  blind  readers  in  the  state,  governed  by  the  following 
rules : 
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Any  reader  may  have  as  many  as  two  books,  or  one  book 
and  two  pamphlets,  out  at  one  time.  One  or  two  of  those  may 
be  exchanged  while  the  other  is  being'  read,  or  all  may  be  re- 
turned for  exchange  at  the  same  time. 

2.  A  book  may  be  returned  or  exchanged  as  soon  as  read, 
bnt  no  book  may  be  kept  longer  than  three  months  without 
renewal;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  may,  upon  request,  be  re- 
newed for  another  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
must  be  returned. 

3.  Special  arrangements  as  to  number  of  books  and  time 
of  returning  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  textbooks  for  students. 

Pauline  C.  Gray,  Librarian. 
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EDITORIAL 


Perhaps  no  question  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  blind 
is  so  important,  or  has  been  more  generally  neglected,  than 
the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  "Seeing"  world  towards  that 
fortunately  small  factor  of  our  race  which  is  deprived  of  light. 

Every  year  sees  the  departure  from  our  schools  of  hun- 
dreds of  blind  students  of  both  sexes,  and  their  entrance  into 
that  seething  whirlpool,  called  the  world.  Every  year  witnesses 
the  unconditional  surrender  to  a  seemingly  unkind  Providence 
of,  these  ill-prepared  combatants ;  though  a  few,  more  fortunately 
equipped,  do  appear  above  the  conflict,  masters  of  the  situation. 
That  the  latter  are  in  a  sad  minority,  it  needs  no  statistics  to 
prove.  But  it  is  not  of  these  we  would  at  present  speak.  Nor 
is  it  to  all  the  causes  which  are  responsible  for  the  ultimate 
failure  of  the  more  numerous  vanquished  ones  that  we  would 
call  our  readers'  attention.  One  link  alone  in  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose :  It  is 
upon  our  reception  by  the  "Seeing"  world,  that  we  would  offer 
a  Few,  we  trust,  not  inappropriate  observations. 

It  would  seem  strange,  and  at  first  thought  almost  incred- 
ible, that  in  our  present  age  of  enlightenment,  there  should  exist 
alongside  of  our  deservedly  claimed  cosmopolitanism,  an  ignor- 
ance upon  many  vital  questions  that  is  as  profound  as  it  is  glar- 
ingly conspicuous.  It  would  appear  as  though  the  capacity  of 
the  average  man  for  obtaining  and  retaining  knowledge  is  un- 
avoidably limited  ;  or,  rather,  that  his  desire  to  drink  from  the 
ever  sparkling  fountain  of  knowledge  is  continually  brought 
into  conflict  with  other  less  worthy,  but  to  him  more  congenial 
appetites.  How  many  of  the  eighty  millions  of  good  Americans 
who  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace  and  plenty  under  the 
protecting  shadow  of  "The  Grandest  Republic  the  world  has 
ever  seen,"  are  familiar  with  the  operations  of  the  machinery 
or  its  government?  And  yet  every  component  part  is  openly 
exposed  to  the-  light  of  day  for  the  inspection  of  all.  We  might, 
if  we  chose,  multiply  indefinitely  instances  which  would  con- 
firm without  question  the  truth  of  the  proposition  stated  above. 
But  we  anticipate  the  just  censure  of  our  readers  for  a  too 
length}-  digression,  so  we  refrain,  being  content  with  the  sug- 


i   for  thought  we  have  already  made.     To  return  to  our 
theme — 

W  e  would  state  plainly,  as  we  have  hinted  in  the  outset, 
that  we  believe,  and  believe  confidently,  that  not  a  few  of  the 
many  failures  of  our  sisters  and  brothers  in  affliction,  are  di- 
rectly traceable  to  the  sort  of  reception  given  us  by  the  rest  of 
the  community.     Some  near-sighted  but  well-meaning  souls  re- 
gard us  as  especially  created  for  the  worthy  end  of  assisting 
them,  when  their  course  upon  this  earth  is  run,  to  gain  an  easy 
admittance  into   Heaven.     Thev  bestow  their  charity  upon  us 
whom  it  degrades,  with  a  view  to  their  spiritual  elevation.     They 
would  rob  us  of  our  self-respect,  which  is,  fundamentally,  the 
only  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute  creation.     Quite  a 
large  number  of  our  neighbors  take  the  more  material  view, 
and  believe   us   to  be  an  encumbrance  upon   society  which   it 
would  be  well  to  remove,  if  means  were  at  hand.     But  whatever 
the  opinions  held  concerning  us,  all,  or  nearly  all,  agree  upon 
this,  that  we  are  strange  beings,  requiring  other  treatment  than 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

Need  we,  in  this  twentieth  century,  repeat,  on  our  own 
behalf,  Shylock's  eloquent  plea  for  racial  equality?  Do  we  in 
reality  presume  too  much,  when  we  would  be  treated  according 
to  individual  merit,  and  upon  the  same  plane  with  our  more 
fortunate  brethren,  rather  than  be  judged  collectively  by  the 
ancient  and  time-honored  principle  of  caste?  We  do  indeed 
depend  on  others  for  a  start  on  the  road  of  life,  and  for  some 
assistance  at  the  many  crossings  of  that  rugged  and  thorny 
path ;  but  is  not  the  plan  of  our  entire  social  system  as  also  of 
the  universe,  sustained  by  the  principle  of  dependence  ?  In 
all  the  various  phases  of  life  and  physical  phenomena,  the  law 
is  unalterable.  One  force  or  agency  is  dependent  upon  the 
other  for  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  a  happy  equi- 
librium. Isolation  and  independence  are  opposed  to  life  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Of  man,  the  viceroy  of  the  deity 
upon  earth,  it  is  emphatically  true.  For  his  physical  and  ethical 
subsistence  he  depends  upon  his  fellow  man. 

Let  not  then  the  fortunate  become  proud  and  arrogant. 
Let  not  they  whose  enjoyment  of  greater  blessings  should 
increase  their  sense  of  responsibility,  look  down  from  what 
they  conceive  to  be  an  unattainable  eminence,  upon  their 
afflicted  brother.  But  rather,  let  them  extend  and  clasp  the 
hand  of  perfect  fellowship ;  assisting,  not  hindering,  the  pro- 
gressive march  of  our  race  to  an  era.  of  the  fullest  development 
of  all  our  nobler  faculties,  and  the  fullest  eradication  of  all  our 
baser  tendencies. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  the  remedy  for  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  social  evil  that  is  the  more  pernicious  because  so 
generally  unheeded.  The  public  mind  must  be  educated  to 
abandon  ancient  prejudices;  to  appreciate  individual  merit  wher- 
ever found,  independent  of  race  or  circumstance  ;  and,  finally, 
to  awaken  to  the  full  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  fair-play  spirit, 
the  richest  product  of  our  modern  civilization. 
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Food  for  Thought. 

HOMAS  K.  BATES  of  Chicago  has  made  the  following  compila- 
tion which  should  be  read  by  every  workingman  and  woman  of 
America.     In  his  pamphlet  entitled  "Prisoners,  Paupers,  Prostitutes 
land  Parasites,"  he  makes  a  showing  which  almost  staggers  belief,  and 
(yet  his  pamphlet  is  based  upon  statistics  gathered  from  the  most  re- 
liable sources. 

The  pamphlet  reads  as  follows: 

The  figures  in  this  pamphlet  are  taken  from  the  United  States  census, 
iBliss'  Encyclopedia  and  Socialist  publications.  The  statistics  will  be  found 
to  be  as  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  they  stand  as  silent 
-witnesses  in  judgment  over  our  present  system  of  commercial  cannibalise. 
I  These  conditions  prevail  wherever  there  is  Christianity,  education  and  civil- 
ization. The  capitalist  talks  very  little  of  the  facts  enumerated  below,  not 
that  he  does  not  know  of  their  existence,  but  that  the  abolition  of  these  con- 
ditions will  prevent  him  from  further  exploitation  of  the  working  class. 

By  taking  the  powers  of  government  from  the  capitalist  class,  the  work- 
ing class  will  then  abolish  our  present  system  of  commercial  piracy  and 
restore  to  their  class  the  tools  of  production  and  distribution,  eliminate  rent, 
profit  and  interest  and  guarantee  to  the  workers  the  full  product  of  their 
labor.  If  you  believe  in  this  program  as  laid  down  by  the  Socialists,  read 
the  statements  and  conditions  as  enumerated  below  and  assist  us  in  our 
fight  for  their  permanent  eradication. 

When  not  otherwise  stated,  the  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
June,  1900. 

PRISONERS. 

In  our  penitentiaries  there  are  102,329  prisoners,  and  in  our  juvenile 
institutes  there  are  23,786  children.  In  1850  there  were  260  prisoners  to 
each  million  inhabitants,  and  in  1900  there  were  1,515  to  each  million  inhabi- 
tants. In  300  years  every  one  of  us  will  be  locked  up  if  this  ratio  of  increase 
continues.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  crime  is  chargeable  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  victim  lives. 

'     For  the  year  ending  January  1,  1903,  there  were  11,781  murders,   8,291 
suicides,  144  hangings  and  96  lynchings. 

In  1902  our  embezzlements  amounted  to  $6,769,125,  in  addition  to  what 
the  capitalist  exploited  us  of  directly. 

Criminal  arrest  and  maintenance  cost  one-ninth  of  our  entire  burden  of 
taxation. 

PAUPERS. 

Paupers  in  the  United  States  in  state  institutions,  83,145;  in  benevolent 
institutions,  116,836;  total,  199,981.  Three  million  of  our  pauperized  citizens 
apply  to  charity  institutions  for  assistance  each  year.  We  have  2,500,000  pro- 
fessional tramps  aged  from  seven  to  seventy;  fifty-seven  per  cent,  are  skilled 
mechanics,  sixty-three  per  cent,  are  habitual  drunkards,  eighty-two  per  cent. 
are  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  sixty-one  per  cent,  embrace  some  kind  of 
religion. 

Seventy-four  per  cent,  of  poverty  is  traceable  to  causes  over  which  the 
man  has  no  control. 

PROSTITUTES. 

We  have  500,000  prostitutes  and  100,000  of  them  die  each  year  of  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  their  profession. 

ILLEGITIMATES. 
There  are  63,801  illegitimate  children  in  the  United  States. 

INSANE. 

Our  insane  asylums  contain  101,009  and  our  feeble-minded  institutes  con- 
tain 7G.895  inmates.  There  was  an  increase  of  six  hundred  per  cent,  in 
insanity  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

DEAF,    DUMB    AND    BLIND. 

There  are  33,878  inmates  in  our  deaf  -  a,utl  "ffflmb  asylums  and  48,982  in 
our  institutions  for  the  blind.  With  the  application  of  known  medical 
science  and  surgical  skill  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  could 

be  made  to  hear  and  talk  and  seventy-three  per  cent,  of  the  blind  could  be 
made  to  see. 

We  have  twenty-nine  schools  for  feeble-minded  children,  with  11,217 
pupils. 

LIQUORS 

We  have  6,749  distilleries  and  wholesale  liquor  houses,  271,186  saloons, 
191,463  bartenders  and  84,752  inn  and  grocery  dealers.  Last  year  we  con- 
sumed 1,140,764,716  gallons  of  liquors,  and  we  paid  $1,000,062,000  for  doing 
so.  We  have  321  Keeley  cure  institutes,  bi-chloride  of  gold  institutions  ana 
inebriate  homes  that  have  cured  710,000  drunkards.  These  concerns,  by  their 
testimonials,  show  they  have  cured  presidents  of  theological  institutes,  Cabi- 
net members,  senators,  congressmen,  preachers,  priests,  professors,  mer- 
|  chants,  students,  children  and  babies  four  years  old. 
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AY  INSTITUTE. 


Education  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 


In  presenting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Mackay  institution  few-  the  Pro- 
testant Blind  and  Deaf  Mutes,  the 
superintendent,  Mrs.  Harriet  Ashcroft, 
at  the  annual  meeting  yesterday,  said 
that  there  were  seventy  pupils  an  at- 
tendance, thirty-eight  boys  and  thirty- 
two  girls,  of  whom  fourteen  were  blind, 
thirty-nine  totally  deaf,  and  seventeen 
partially  deaf,  with  defective  speech. 

The  scholastic  work  accomplished 
during  the  term  was  eminently  satis- 
factory and  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
gratifying  report  by  the  examiners. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the 
teaching  of  speech,  each  child  enter- 
ing the  school  is  given"  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  articulate  language.  The 
course  of  study  approaches  aa  nearly 
as  possible   that   of  public  schools. 

The  trades  taught  are  carpentry, 
cabinet-making,  chair-caning  and 
wood  carving.  The  teaching  of  print- 
ing has  been  discontinued  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  may  be  rsumed  later  when 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  boys 
eligible  for  instruction.  The  girls  are 
taught  plain  sewing,  knitting,  etc.,  by 
the  housekeeper,  who  also  gives  them 
a  knowledge  of  cookery. 

The  following,  constituting  the  hon- 
orary medical  staff,  were  especially 
thanked  for  their  services: — Dr.  How- 
ard M.  Church,  Dr.  C.  H.  Church,  Dr. 
F.  G.  Finley,  Dr.  J.  M.  Jack,  Dr.  F. 
Buller,  Dr.  H.  S.  Birkett,  J.  S.  NichoJ, 
H.  J.  S.  and  F.  C.  Nichol. 

The  following  list  of  officers  is  now 
in  force: 

President,  Charles  Alexander;  vice- 
presidents,  Hon.  Robert  Mackay  and 
David  Micnrice;  directresses,  Mrs.  F. 
Wolferstan  Thomas,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Mac- 
kedie,  Mrs.  Robert  Mackay;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  Geo.  Durmford;  hon. 
physicians,  Drs.  F.  A.  L.  Lockhart, 
F.  G.  Finley,  H.  M.  Church,  F.  Buller, 
H.  S.  Birkett,  J.  M.  Mack,  Drs.  J.  C. 
and   H.    G.    S.    NAehol. 

Board  of  governors — Life  governors, 
Ohas.  Alexander,  Mrs.  H.  Mackenzie; 
governors  ex-offioio,  Principal  Peter- 
son, Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  Rev.  J.  L. 
George. 

Elective  governors — Rev.   E.   Bushel! , 
Mrs.  J.  Campbell,   Mrs.  Cramp.  Misses 
Dow,        Mrs.        Graiham,         C.        Dun- 
lop,   Mrs.   Duroford,   Miss  Finley,   Rev. 
Arthur   French,    Mrs.    A.   F.   Gault,    R. 
W.   Heneketr,  Jonathan   Hodgson,   Miss 
Learmont,  Hon.  Robert  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
kay,   Rev.   John   Maekey,    Mrs.    J.    W. 
Mackedfe,    Mrs.    H.    Mackenzie,      Miss 
'■  Major,    Mrs.    J.    H.    R.    Molson,      Jas. 
Moore,  Miss  Murray,   Rev.  Hugh  Ped- 
fley,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Penhaillow,  P.  S.  Ross, 
j(Miss   Shepherd,   Mrs.   P.   S.   Stevenson, 
'.-Mrs.    N.    W.      Trenholime.        Mrs.      W. 
Sutherland-Taylor,  Mrs.  F.  Wolferstan 
omas. 
Board  of  managers— President,   vice- 
idemt,    directors.    Rev.    E.    Busihel, 
irS.    J.    Campbell,     Mrs.    Graham     C. 
unlop,    Mrs.    A.    D.    Durnford,      Mrs. 
Finley,  Miss  Lea.rmomt,   Mrs.   H.   Mac- 
enzie,    Mrs.    J.    W.    Mackenzie,    Mies 
ajor,  Jas.   Moore,  Miss  Murray,   Mrs. 
P.    PewhaHow.    P.    S.    Rosis,      Miss 
epiherd,  Mrs.  N.  W.  Trenhiolme,  Mrs.  , 
.   Sutherland-Taylor. 
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BLIM)    STIDESTS   THANK    IRV 

Ehspress     Their     Gratitude     for     Many 
Courcesies  Sltoivn  Them   at  Fair. 

President    Francis    has    just    received    a 
letter    from  students  of   the   Missouri 

School  for  the  Blind  in  Si.  Louis,  written 
by  one  of  the  blind  students  on  a  typewrit- 
er. The  letter  appears  in  the  embossed 
characters  impressed  by  the  machine  es- 
pecially manufactured  for  this  work,  ai.-d 
could   easily  by   any  of  the  blind 

students.  The  letter  as  translated  into  the 
ordinary   characters  reads  as  fellows: 

it    Francis.    Louisiana    Pur-chase   Bjpo- 
with    a    ■  deep- 

that    \vc     i  nil.    to   ••• 

:    appreciation    an<l    to 
our  kindness   and   generosity    in    • 
us   a    week   at    thr>    Fair. 
Thoug  'talked    in    physical    rlarknns?.    we 

'  grandeur 

"    t'lis     Gxiiosition.      We    wer" 

' 1 1 •  .1.     through     the    eon  id     kindness 

of    ihos  •     in    elia  most 

thus    receiving:   by 

of   touch    accurate    impressions    of   the 

rent     rshil  coming    }n    contact 

mm    fore,'n    countri;-*    we   bei 

familiar  with    their    manners  and   customs.     Our 

mind  ieil    with    this   knowledge,    and   we 

:eo    tiiai     we    learned    mote    in    a    few    days 

than  otherwise  have  gained  by  months 

of  travel,    or  week  in   a    classroom. 

in    thanking   you    for   the    favor   you  have 

gra-.efullv  yours. 
IL.S   OF    THE    MISSOURI   SCHOOL  FOR 
THE   BLIND. 
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SATURDAY,  NOV.  19,  1904. 
The  Ohio  Report. 


The  Sixty-sevent*  Report  of  the 
Ohio  hist,  for  the  Blind  for  the  year 
ended  last  November,  but  which  lias 
just  strayed  my  way,  is  before  me 
and  1  have  read  it  with  my  usual  de- 
light in  such  studies.  Mr.  Smead 
writes  well,  and  with  his  fine  subject, 
be  is  entirely  entertaining,  as  well 
as  instructive. 

His  board  of  Trustees  have  aU»  an 
excellent  report  in  the  little    pamph- 
let, in    which    they    discuss    matters, 
from  a    purely    business   standpoint, 
but   make    very    attractive    reading. 
They  show  a  deep  and    philosophical 
interest  ill  the  work,  and  write  as    if 
they  loved  to  do  the  arduous  service 
that  their  stale    has    devolved     upon 
thein.      They  refer  for  the  fuller    ac- 
count of  their  charge    to    the    Super- 
intendent's report  and    commend  the 
work  with   cordial  good    will    to   the 
authorities  with  an   audacious   bold- 
ness that    almost    turns   one's    head. 
What  do  you  think    of    it?     They  ask 
for  only  Two  Hundred  l'hree  Thous- 
and   Dollars   for   this   presenl    year, 
and  Ninety-li  -e   Thousand    for    oexl 

year.        When    we  get    the     latter     8Um 


for  two  years,     we     think     we     have 
been    liberally    treated,    and     so    we 
have  been.      We  are    not    so    rich  or 
populous  as  Ohio,  and  still  have    all 
we  need    from    the    liberality  of  our 
dear  Mountain  State,  and  no    Legis- 
lature has  ever    withheld    what  was 
needful.     But  to  the    Report    again. 
They  have  installed  the  electric  light 
and  heating  plants,  in  contemplation 
in  the  last  preceding  report,  and  are 
enjoying  the  comforts  that  such    ad- 
ditions alone  can  confer.     But    they 
want  more  new  boilers,  and  ask    for 
$4500  to  provide  them.     They    want 
a  new  building  for  school    purposes, 
that  they  may  surrender  the  old  one 
to  the  uses  of  living,  administration, 
and  the  other  necessities  of    a    large 
school  of  the  kind,  and  they  propose 
to    spend    eighty     thousand     for    it. 
They  want  Ave  thousand  dollars   for 
each  year  of    their    biennial     period 
for  furniture  and  carpets,  and    such 
like  conveniences.      How    nice    it  is 
that  Ohio  can  nurse  its     institutions 
so  well!  they  are  allowed  to  want  for 
nothing  that  they  can    use    with  ad- 
vantage to  the  work.     I  have    notic- 
ed in  another  place    the    growth    of 
the  school  in  numbers.      It  does    not 
appear  that  they    use    their    library 
with  as  much  effectiveness    as    they 
might,  as  no  reference    is    made    to 
that  department  of  their     work;     but 
thep  do  not,  perhaps,  talk  of  all  they 
do.     I  notice  that    Mr.     Smead    still 
relies    very    largely    on    the    broom 
trade  for  an  available  means  of  live- 
lihood for  his    boys.     It    is    slipping 
from  under  the  feet  of    the    sightless 
in    consequence     of    machine    made 
wares,  which  it  is  thought  the   blind 
will  have  to  buy  at  wholesale  instead 
of  making,  if  they  would    engage   in 
trade. 

In  fact,  the  sentiment   is    strongly 
tending  to  a  consensus  that  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  any  of  the  handicrafts 
lies  in  the  training  thev    ffive    to  the 
hand.      Manual  training    in  the  east- 
ern schools  and  in  many  other  places, 
is  being  emphasized  as  never  before, 
and  with  a  show  of  propriety  greater 
than  I  had  been    willing    to   think    a 
few  years  ago.  They  teach  the  trades, 
if  they  teach  them  at  all,  as  a  means 
of  education,  rather  than  as    a    com- 
mercial asset .     This   practice  is  sup- 
ported   by    the    best    strength  of  the 
profession,  and 
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CHRISTMAS  CARDS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  the  cheeriest  time  of  all  the  year  we  like  to  know  that  those  whi 
are  afflicted  with  one  of  the  greatest  deprivations  of  our  human 
nature — viz.,  the  loss  of  sight — may  read  for  themselves  the  messag  s 
of  love  and  gladness  we  all  like  to  send  and  receive.  From  the 
editor  of  the  Weekly  Summary  (a  newspaper  in  Braille  for  the 
blind),  which  is  issued  from  Shere,  Surrey,  come  some  of  these 
Braille  Christmas  cards.  One,  with  a  lyre  in  relief  in  one  corner, 
and  the  greetings  of  Merry  Christmas,  accompanied  by"  Kind  words 
are  the  music  of  the  world,"  a  larger  size,  with  groups  of  birds  at 
the  top  bearing  "  Joyful  Christmas." 

With  ange's,  therefore,  sing  again, 

To  God  on  high  all  glory  be ; 

For  peace  on  earth  bestoweth  He, 
And  showeth  favour  unto  man. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  a  spray  of  natural  ivy  accompanying  "  Good 
wishes,"  and  the  words,  "  True  friendship,  like  the  ivy,  clings  to 
olden  things."  The  calendars  in  this  raised  lettering  are  of  special 
interest  just  now,  with  appropriate  quotations  on  duty  for  each  month. 
W.  E.  Gladstone's  is  perhaps  the  best,  "  Duty  is  a  power  which  rises 
with  us  in  the  morning  and  goes  to  r  st  with  us  in  the  evening." 
Ther  •  are  three  varieties  of  the  Day  by  Day  series,  with  appropriate 
verses  for  texts  and  short  readings  for  each  day  in  the  year, 
admirably  chosen.  The  carol  "  Holy  Child,  we  Greet  Thee,"  words 
and  music  by  Marian  Brook  Taylor,  is  not  only  just  what  is 
wanted,  but  singularly  cheap,  and  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Weekly  Summary  has  a  most  attractive  bill  of  cosLti&Q^  411  these 
ar«  in  Rr»ill« 
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ith  much  reason, 
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BOY  LEARNS  LIKE  MISS  KELLER 

Blind   ami   Deaf   Pupil    Given   Demon- 
stration t ,  Teaclilng  Metnod. 

[SPECIAL    TO    THE    RECORD-HERALD.] 

ST  LOUIS,  Nov.  10.— Blind  and  deaf 
from  infancy,  George  Lee,  10  years  old,  to- 
day gave  a  demonstration  of  the  method  of 
instruction  carried  out  by  Miss  A.  Mulot  of 
Paris,  who  has  devoted  her  life  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  blind.  Many  instructors  of  the 
blind  saw  the  test,  and  were  astonished  at 
the  progress  the  boy  had  made.  He  has 
been  taught  to  speak,  though  originally 
dumb.  He  Is  bright,  and  a  future  like  that 
of  Helen  Keller  has  been  predicted  for  him. 


To-day  and  to-morrow  a  sale  will  he  held  in 
the  Litton  Hall,   Loason  Park,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  National  Institution  for  the 
Female  Protestant  Blind  of  Ireland.     The 
doors  will  he  open  at  1  o'clock,  and  at  half- 
pa«t   3   o'clock    to-day   the   Dowager   Mar- 
chioness of  Dnnvrin  will  formally  open  the 
sale.     Lady  Dufferin  is  so  well  known  for 
her  gift  of  head  and  heart,  and  her  interest 
in  philanthropic   movements   has  been  so 
marked  in  other  parts  of  our  Empire,  that 
the  Trustees  and  Guardians  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated  on   having   obtained  her    kind 
consent  to  open  the  sale.     This  Institution 
has  dene  noble   work  as  a   school   for  the 
young      and      a      home      for    the    aged, 
and      advantage      has      been       taken     of 
it      in       both       respects       by       numbers 
from     nearly    every    county    in     Ireland, 
so  that  the  work  is  in  every  sense  national, 
and  is  deserving  of  more  than  local  or  purely 
parochial  support.     A  visit  to  the  sale  will 
convince  anyone  of  the  wonderfully  useful 
nature  of   the   work  exhibited  by   the  in- 
mates.    Wickerwork,  ornamental   baskets, 
chairs,  and  fancy  work  of  every  kind  may 
be  seen,  while  the  results  of  the  weaving 
work  are  remarkable  for  their  solid  worth 
and   beauty.     In  addition  to  a  good  reli- 
gious education  and  a  secular  education  on 
primary  lines,  many  of  the  inmates  have 
shown  considerable  profickney   in   music, 
and  the  crncerts  held   yearly  under  Miss 
Jones'  management  arc  an  evidence  of  the 
excellent  work  done  in  this  direction.  We 
hope  for  this  sale  a  large  and  continued 
support.     A'o  more  deserving  charity  exists, 
and   a  sympathetic   inspection   of   the    in- 
mates' work  will  do  much  to  convince  the 
most  casual  visitor  that  the  charity  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  support. 


\ 


CHICAGO,  Nov.  18.— When  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  the  other  day 
that  "Blind  John"  Condon  had  pur- 
chased, through  Representative  Timothy 
\j.  Sullivan  of  New  York,  the  new  race- 
track at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  no  one  here 
who  knows  the  blind  gambler  was  sur- 
prised. Condon  has  the  biggest  "stable"  of 
racetracks  of  any  man  in  America  and 
probably  of  any  man  in  the  world.  It  is 
his  ambition  to  be  the  racing  autocrat  of 
the  West.  Were  it  not  for  his  long  and  in- 
timate connection  with  gambling  he  might 
see  this  ambition  fulfilled.  He  has  fine 
business  ability,  is  a  sturdy  fighter,  knows 
how  to  make  racing  properties  pay  and  has 
a  host  of  friends,  but  he  believes  more  in 
the  betting-  ring  than  he  does  in  improving 
the  breed  of  horses,  and  he  subordinates 
'everything  to  the  speculative  end  of  the 
game. 

The  American  turf  has  no  more  pic- 
turesque figure  than  John  Condon.  Almost 
stone  blind,  barely  able  to  tell  day  from 
night,  he  has  amassed  millions  and  has 
succeeded  where  some  very  able  men  have 
failed.  He  is  a  great  fighter,  too.  Were  it 
not  for  certain  infirmities  of  temper  he 
jrould  be  a  fine  diplomatist. 

Years  ago  he  was  a  journeyman  barber— 
a  sport  even  in  those  days,  his  friends  say- 
but  his  eyesight  failing  he  had  to  seek  an- 
other channel  in  which  to  earn  a  living. 
Handicapped  by  his  poor  eyes  he  turned  to 
gambling.  It  was  in  a  small  way  at  first, 
for  he  had  little"  money.  He  was  shrewd 
enough  to  know  the  money  in  gambling 
was  in  backing  and  not  in  bucking  the 
gc  me,  so  he  backed  a  small  game.  Faro, 
keno  and  hazard  were  to  slow  for  him  af- 
ter awhile,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
poolrooms,  in  which  he  saw  a  larger  margin 
of  profit.  When  the  poolroom  game  be- 
came too  warm  in  Chicago  he  branched  out 
as  a  racetrack  owner.  For  more  than  ten 
years  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  Western  turf  world,  and  he  is  likely  to 
become  more  prominent  year  by  year.  En- 
thusiastic friends  declare  there  would  be 
no  limit  to  Condon's  achievements  in  the 
racing  field  if  he  were  not  blind,  but  these 
friends  do  not  appreciate  that  by  being 
blind  Condon  concentrates  his  energies  bet- 
ter upon  his  business  affairs  than  he  prob- 
ably would  if  he  had  his  eyesight. 

In  the  last  ten  years  Condon  has  owned 
or  controlled  seven  racetracks,  and  in  ad- 
dition   is  a  large  stockholder  in  two  others. 

The  one  quality  above  all  others  that  the 
sporting  fraternity  admires  in  Condon  is  his 
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pugnacity.  No  one  gainsays  the  fact  that 
he  has  "sand,"  for  he  has  gone  against  that 
bulldog  of  the  turf,  Edward  Corrigan,  and 
b-  aten  him  at  his  own  game. 

It  was  in  the  early  nineties  that  Condon 
became  a  strong  factor  in  the  gambling  sit- 
uation in  Chicago.  He  was  connected  with 
poolroom  interests  at  that  time.  Corrigan, 
■who  is  known  the  country  over  as  the 
"Master  of  Hawthorne,"  tried  to  close  the 
poolrooms  because  they  were  cutting  into 
thv.  game  at  the  Hawthorne  track.  Condon 
offered  fight.  The  contest  between  these 
two  men  was  bitter  in  the  extreme.  Corri- 
gan spent  a  fortune  trying  to  win.  At  one 
time  he  had  three  detective  agencies  at 
•work  trying  to  close  Condon's  rooms,  but 
Condon  won  out.  Then  Condon  determined 
r„j  carry  the  war  into  Corrigan's  own  held. 
He  and  some  friends  started  the  old  Gar- 
field Park  track.  Condon  was  a  small 
stockholder  only  at  first,  but  soon  it  was 
recognized  that  he  was  the  real  brains  of 
the  combination.  His  management  was  re- 
markably successful.  In  one  year  the  profits 
of  the  "foreign"  books  controlled  by  Con- 
don and  his  friends  were  $600,000. 

A  bitter  turf  war  between  Hawthorne  and 
Garfield  Park  led  to  a  tragedy  that  closed 
Condon':;  track.  That  tragedy  was  the/ 
shooting  of  Captain  Brown  and  two  police- 
men in  a  raid,  September  6,  1892.  A  little 
thing  like  a  triple  killing  couldn't  daunt 
Condon,  however.  He  and  his  assoc 
iwenl    to    Roby,    Ind.,    a    Chicago    suburb, 


where  the  three  tracks  Lakeside,  Sheffield 
and  Forsyth  were  built  by  them,  all  within 
a  half  mile  of  each  other,  and  where  160 
days  of  racing  were  held  for  nearly  two 
years.  Those  were  great  days  for  Condon. 
Finally  the  State  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  only  forty-five  days  in  fifteen-day 
meetings  and  at  intervals  of  thirty  days 
could  be  had  on  any  one  track,  it  being 
held  that  ownership  in  the  three  tracks  was 
evasion  of  the  law.  This  decision  did  not 
pother  Condon  much.  He  determined  to 
have  racing  every  day.  So  he  opened  the 
Ideal  Park  track,  just  over  the  State  line 
^n  Wisconsin.     This  track  was  constructed 

Jnd  equipped  within  ninety   days  from  the 
ime  the  cornstalks  were  cut  on  the  land. 
The   closing  of   the  Harlem  track,    which 
ad  been  constructed   by  the  George  Haw- 
ins    syndicate   after   the   close    of    Garfield 
ark  because  of  the  turf  wars  with  Haw- 
home,   finally  led  to  its  purchase  by  Con- 
don and  his  associates  in  1S9T.  The  purchase 
money  was  about  $300,000,  and  the  meeting 
that  year  was  so  successful  that  it  almost 
paid  for  the  track. 

Condon's  friends  delight  in  telling  stories 
of  his  indomitable  will.  One  of  these  stories 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  two  weeks  before 
Condon  was  to  open  a  meeting  at  the  Har- 
lem track  an  Incendiary  burned  the  grand 
stand.  Condon  made  a  vow  that  he  would 
have  revenge  on  the  incendiary  if  it  took 
every  dollar  he  possessed.  But  desire  for 
revenpo   did   not   check   him   in  his  work   of 


ebulkiing.  In  less  than  two  weeks  after 
the  fire  a  new  stand  had  been  erected  and 
the  meeting  opened  on  the  date  advertised. 
In  those  two  weeks  Condon  slept  very  few 
hours.  He  was  at  the  track  night  and  day, 
afad,  blind  as  he  was,  he  directed  the  work. 
The  vigorous  crusade  against  horseracing 
and  the  poolroom  business  in  the  city  last 
spring  and  summer  was  a  severe  blow  to 
racing  in  Illinois.  Every  track  felt  it.  The 
"Washington  Park  Club  closed  its  gates- 
after  the  running  of  the  American  Derby, 
on  which  there  was  absolutely  no  betting  at 
the. track  and  none  at  all  in  the  city  pool- 
rooms. 

Condon,  too,  lost  heart.  He  feared  he 
would  have  to  close  the  Harlem  track,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  talked  despondently  of 
Taring.  .x 

"What's  the  use?"  he  said  at  that  time. 
"My  eyesight  is  hopelessly  gone.  A  man 
cannot  sit  in  a  chair  and  run  a  racetrack,  | 

and  It  Is,  of  course,  difficult  for  me  to  get 
about  now.  I  am  urged  by  friends  and  as- 
sociates to  stick  to  the  game,  but  I  don't 
see  any  use." 

But  he  changed  his  mind  in  a  few  days. 
First  of  all  he  determined  not  to  give  up  the 
Harlem  track.  Then  he  not  only  decided  to 
fight,  but  took  up  some  of  the  dates  aban- 
doned by  the  Washington  Park  Jockey 
Club.  How  wise  he  was  in  this  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Harlem  meeting  was 

the  most  successful  in  its  history.  Then 
came  the  announcement  of  his  purchase  of 
the  new  track  at  Hot  Springs. 

A  close  friend  of  the  blind  turfman,  speak- 
ing of  the  man  and  his  personality,  says: 

'Condon's  blindness  is  a  great  affliction. 
The  greatest  of  his  troubles,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  he  has  to  be  led  about.  The 
man  is  so  intensely  self-confident  that  he 
chafes  at  the  idea  of  submitting  to  the 
guidance  of  others.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  of  a  cheerful  nature,  and  usually 
has  a  smile  upon  his  face  and  a  good  word 
for  everybody.  In  a  very  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  man  for  many  years  I  have 
never  heard  a  word  of  real  complaint  from 
him  over  his  blindness  or  one  unkind  re- 
mark that  would  almost  naturally  come 
from  one  so  severely  tried. 

"Generous  to  a  fault,  Condon  distributes 
his  wealth  to  the  poor  with  a  free  hand. 
He  insists  on  all  his  associates  being  gen- 
erous, too.  One  day  last  season  when  two 
Sisters  of  Charity  went  to  the  racetrack  to 
collect  money  for  the  orphans  Condon  sent 
the  'tip'  to  the  betting  ring  that  each  book- 
maker ought  to  chip  in  $25.  There  were 
more  than  fifty  books  in  line.  Some  pressed 
the  limit  and  donated  $50.  All  told,  about 
$1,600  came  from  the  betting  ring.  Condon 
got  a  report  from  the  collector  as  to  the 
amount.  Then  he  instructed  one  of  his 
clerks  to  draw  a  check  for  a  like  sum.  This 
he  added  to  the  bookmakers'  money,  and 
the  Sisters  left  the  track  with  more  than 
$3,200. 

"  'Come  again  when  you  want  more,'  was 
the  way  Condon  dismissed  the  Sisters. 

"Condon  has  one  serious  weakness.  He  is 
dictatorial  and  is  disposed  to  be  pugna- 
cious. At  the  first  sign  of  opposition  to  any 
of  his  plans  he  flares  up.  This  makes  him 
enemies  where  he  could  make  friends.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  eminently  fair,  and 
will  right  a  wrong  once  he  knows  he  has 
done  an  injustice  to  any  one." 

Four  years  ago,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
Condon  visited  Europe  to  consult  the  lead- 
ing cculists  of  Paris,  London  and  Berlin. 
After  careful  exam.nation  they  told  the 
blind  turfman  that  he  was  doomed  to  dark- 
ness for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Far  from 
being  despondent  over  this  verdict,  Condon 
continued  his  tour  of  Europe  with  much 
satisfaction.  When  he  came  home  he  said 
he  would  have  been  satisfied  if  he  could 
have  regained  his  sight  for  a  short  time 
only— long  enough  for  him  to  go  forth  and 
personally  capture  the  man  he  knew  had 
set  fire  to  the  Harlem  grand  stand. 

Condon  is  going  to  Hot  Springs  in  a  few 
days  to  "ses"  how  work  on  the  new  track 
is  progressing.  In  speaking  to-day  about 
his  purchase  he  said: 

"The  track  is  more  than  half  built  and 
work  is  being  pushed-  To  date  about  $200,- 
000)  have  been  expended,  and  the  contractors 
are  striving  to  get  it  ready  for  racing  by 


New  Year's  Day.  We",  shall  not  ask  the 
Western  Jockey  Club  for  dates  until  we  are 
assured  the  work  has  progressed  far  enough 
to  warrant  an  early  opening.  Having  ob- 
tained the  controlling  interest  in  this  fine 
race  track  1  naturally  will  try  to  get  the 
best  officials  in  the  country,  as  the  track 
will  be  conducted  on  the  best  possible  basis. 
W.  A.  Meier  of  the  Harlem  track  will  be 
superintendent  of  the  course,  and  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  Martin  Nathnnson  to 
accept  the  secretaryship." 

Condon  has  made  so  much  money  in  the 
gambling  business  that  he  has  been  troubled 
to  keep  It  employed.  He  does  not  believe 
in  buying  shares  in  railroads  or  industrials. 
"I  don't  want  to  play  any  game  where  the 
other  fellow  deals  the  cards  all  the  time," 
said  he  in  explaining  his  attitude  toward 
the  stcck  market. 

He  has  coal  mines  in  Ohio  and  ranches  in 
Idaho  and  Colorado.  How  much  he  is 
worth  no  one  knows  but  himseU,  jut  he 
was  a  millionaire  years  ago.  If  his  Hot 
Springs  venture  proves  as  remunerative  as 
he  expects  he  intends  to  spread  out  still 
further. 

"The  racing  business  in  this  country  is  in 
its  infancy,"  he  says.  "Within  a  year  or  so 
Chicago  will  get  over  its  present  spasm  and 
there  will  be  a  return  of  prosperity  to  the 
tracks  in  this  section.  The  turf  was  never 
in  better  odor  or  stronger  with  the  public 
than  it  is  In  the  East  to-day.  All  that  Is 
necessary  to  restore  the  turf  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  West  is  for  a  strong  man  to 
be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  We  are  only  go- 
ing through  here  what  they  went  through 
in  New  York  about  ten  years  ago." 
Who  is  the  strong  man  of  the  West? 
If  it  were  not  for  his  unsavory  record  in 
connection  with  poolrooms  and  betting  rings 
Western  sportsmen  would  answer,  "Blind 
John  Condon." 


closed.  They  had  paid  adi  their 
debts  in  that  direction,,  and  all  stttecriptaons  would 
now  go  to  the  management  fund. 

He  also  mentioned  with  pleasure  that  the  Board  of 
Education  now  re-cognised   the    tnstatntii  i  hat 

the  (Corporation  had  increased  tjhedr  jjranifc  tp  £174 
for  purpose^  of  instruction,  and  £71  for  scholarships 
Sar  Hhe  most  successful  scholare. 

A  great  deal  'had  been  said  about  municipalising 
ihhe  Indtituttion,  and  if  the  eubscriptiion®  did  not 
increase,  perhaps  ithey  ■would  have  to  say  that  the 
(management  iljpd  got  beyond  thorn,  and  ask  the 
Cbrporatfion  to  .lake  it  over. 

M.T.  Pine  gave  an  instructive  address,  showing  tiho 
progress  which  bad  been  made  in  the  care  of  the 
■Mjnd.  In  1861,  bo  said,  there  wore  1,029  Vmd 
persons  to  every  million  of  population ;  the  last 
eeaisus  (1901)  revealed  that  the  numiber  had  been 
ledmced  to  786  per  million  of  population. 

One  hundred  years  ago  libera  -were  only  16  institu- 
tekxas  for  the  care  of  the  blind,  whereas  to-day  there 
TPere  no  fewer  than  129.     (Applause.) 

The  chief  preventive  agencies  bad  been  a  diminu- 
tion of  smaMpox,  better  sanitation,  improved  surgica,1 
aid,  and  greater  precautions  to  prevent  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  at  birth. 
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FOUNDERS'    DAY. 


EDINBURGH,  Thuebdat,  Nov.  3,  1904. 

WELL-KWCFWM   TTBATJHEK  UI    THJS 
BLIND  LEAVING  EDINBURGH. 
The  resignation  of  Mr  W.  H.  Illingworth,  who 
vas  for  many  years  headmaster  of  the  Royal  Blind 
Usylum  and  School     West  Craigmiliar,   Edinburgh, 
|.vas    intimated   by   him    yesterday   to   the   directors. 
lr  Illingworth  now  goes  to  take  over  the  superin- 
tendence of  Honshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  Manchester. 
,-hieh    is    one    of    the    largest    a:,d    most    important 
istitutions  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.       He  was 
1  ai  West  Craigmillar  in  1885,  and  in  189b 
^    had    the    honour    of    receiving-    the    late    Queen 
riotoria    at    the   institution.      Mr    Illingworth,    dur- 
air    his    stay,    started    Braille    printing,    and    also 
heve  school  of  music  at  West  Craigftiillar. 

L    1890,  for  a  paper  on  "  Blind  Education,"  which 
:,-•  read  at  the  International  Congress  in  connection 
,ifii    the    Paris       Exhibition,    he    Was    awarded    a 
Hploina    of   Honour   and   silver   medal,     fie   takes 
duties  in  Manchester  early  in  December. 

THE  CARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 


INTERESTING  COMPARISONS. 


Founders'  Day  at  the  Bradford  Incorporated  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  was  celebrated  yesterday.  The 
present  and  former  workpeople  were  provided  with 
a  tea  and  entertainment,  and  the  committee  and 
friends  of  the  institution  made  these  gatherings  the 
opportunity  for  a  reunion  among  themselves.  Prior 
to  the  ente-tainment,  at  which  there  was  a  large 
attendance,  Mr.  Frederick  Priestman  (chairman) 
gave  his  review  of  the  year ;  and  Mr.  H.  W.  P. 
Pine,  superintendent  of  the  Nottingham  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  delivered  an  informing  address  on 
"  Progress  in  the  Cause  of  the  Blind."  Among 
those  present,  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen  named, 
were  Mrs.  Frederick  Priestman,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  McKee 
and  Mrs.  MoKee,  Mr.  John  Gifford,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tate,  Mr.  L.  W.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Dunn,  Mies 
Mitchell,  Miss  Cookbain,  Mr.  J.  B.  Meeson  (Leeds), 
Miss  Icke  (matron),  and  Mr.  Miles  Priestley 
(manager).  Miss  A.  E.  Holloway  (hon.  secretary) 
was  unable  to  be  present. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  re- 
marked that  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in 
founding  the  institution,  forty-three  years  ago,  three 
only  were  living,  namely,  Miss  Holloway,  Mrs. 
Evans,  and  a  Mrs.  Harris,  who  was  now  Hving  some- 
where near  London.  It  wsw  to  be  hoped  that  they 
would  long  be  spared  (hear,  hear).  Proceeding,  he 
said  that  the  sales  of  the  institution  for  the  ten 
months  ended  October  31st  had  aggregated  £1400 
less  than  a  year  ago,  although  the  orders  had  in- 
creased by  250.  It  was  a  rather  serious  falluig-off, 
but,  remembering  the  spell  of  bad  trade  which  the 
country  had  experienced,  and  the  fact  that  in  Brad- 
ford   many     people     were   out    of    employment,    he 


thought    they    might    congraudate    themselves    that 

•Founders'    Day"    is  always    eagerly   anticipated  matters  were   not   worse.     Touching  upon   the   em- 

the  blind  people  Who  are  under  the  care  of  the   p]oymenis   followed    by  workers  at   the   institution, 

Radford    Incorporat-ed    Institution    for    the    Blind.    fche  ohairman  sakj   he  considered  it  very  likely  that 

»  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Institution  is  {  hrushes  would  ^^  have  to  be  given 

r  a  tea  and  enter-  '  <>  Nation*  for  the  blind,  because  it  could 
be  done  so  very  much  cheaper  by  machinery.  In 
.hat  case,  some  other  form  of  employment  would 
aave  to  be  substituted.  He  was  pleased  to  be  able 
x>  state  that  the  building  fund  in  connection  with 
;he  extensions  which  had  been  mads  at  the  mstitu- 
•  was  closed,  the  necessary  money  having  been 
ided    (hear,     hear).       Altogether    the    Gardner 


JE'incnt. 

The   forty-third   anniversary   was   yesterday    cele- 

ated  in  this  way.     Previous  to  ithe  entertainment 

tbemsring  addresses  TreTe  delivered  bv  Mr.  F.  Priest- 

J.P.  (who  presided),  and  Mr.'H.  W.  P.  Pine, 

erintendettt  of   the    Midland    Institution  for  the 

[find.   Nottingham. 


imd.    Notitingnam.  provided    (near,     near;.       ^togevxra     «^     ""T7V" 

Letters    expressing    regret   at  inability    to    attend   Trust  had  contributed  £450  towards  the  cost  ot  tne 
?re  received  from  the  Mayor  (AW.  D.   Wade)  and  extensions.     The  speaker  called  attention  ^  toe  tact 


rss  Holloway  (hon.  secretary). 


that  the  training   given  the  blind  at  the  institution 


on^br^th^'^rthr;;;^^  &  g?  ^  ,!!?&&  %£g^iFi>*™- 

^eased'hy  ^   *~ **  an  ™™**  &   <*  <^  Ste^T      "  SE     for      the     classes 


art  of  tbe  business. 
Considering    the   fact 


trade    all    over     the 


tributed      £71      m 

to       which       he       had 

tbo       subscriptions 


'The"  Chairman  mentioned  that  !  he,  sales  for  the  last  was  now  recognised  by  the  Board ^ J^uc^^'{  ^ 
fen  months   were  lea   by  £1.400  than   those  of  the  *        government  t  specter  had  gd  well  oi^ne 

cevious  year. 

*      the     cl;;- 

alluded.        Unfortunately, 

did       not       bring       in       half 

MHrtry   had  "been   bad.   lie  thought  they  could  con-  ^mnch    as'They    should,     and    there    were    few 

iMilate  themselves  upon  the  year's  work,  bequests   to  the    insbitutaon.     Much   had   been    saia 

He  was  pleased  to   be  able    to  mention   that   the  lately   about   mimicipalisation,  and  if   mo.^J su,^„[(i 

cription    1^.  so    far  as    the   building    fund   was  were  not  forthcoming  perhaps  the  <f^n^tUm 

I  have  to  eay  that  the  management  of  the  institution 


had  got   beyond  them   and   ask    the  Corporation  to 
it,  in  band     But  he  did  not  think  the  Corpora- 
tion  would  do  so,   because  they  had  more  on  their 

Is  at,  present  than  they  could  manage.  Con- 
cluding,   tile    chairman    announced    the    receipt  of   a 

r  from  the  Mayor  (Alderrni.ii  David  Wade) 
apologising  for  absence.  No  Mayor,  ho  remarked, 
had  over  ohown  more  sympathy  with  bhe  in-titution 
than    Alderman    Wade    (applause). 

Mr.  Pino,  in  tho  course  of  an  interesting  address, 
said  that  in  the  case  of  the  blind  the  truth  of  the 
proverb  "  Prevention  is  better  tha.'!  uirc"  had  been 
exemplified.  The  total  number  of  blind  i>ersons  in 
this  country,  according  to  the  la.st  census,  was 
25,551.  In  1851,  when  for  the  first  time  an  effort 
was  made  to  ascertain  what  was  the  number  of 
blind  persons,  it  was  found  that  1029  persons  in 
every  million  of  the  population  were  blind.  Every 
census  since  then  had  shown  a  reduction,  the  figure 
in  1901  being  786  per  million.  This  was  progress 
in  the  right  direction  (hear,  hear),  and  it  was  due 
to  several  causes — the  diminished  appearances  of 
smallpox,  better  sanitation,  better  surgical  sid,  and 
above  all  to  better  attention  to  children's  eyes  at 
birth.  Immense  advances  had  been  made  in  the 
care  of  the  blind  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  he  must  pay  Bradford  a  compliment,  inasmuch 
a  •  before  the  Act  for  tbo  Blind  was  passed  the 
late  Bradford  School  Board  had  established  a  school 
for  the  blind  in'  face  of  their  inability  to  obtain 
Government  grants  for  it.  But  tberc  was  no  longer 
need  for  anxiety  so  far  as  the  blind  children  were 
concerned;  what  wss  wanted  now.  he  urged,  was 
better  provision  for  the  technical  training  of  blind 
persons  over  sixteen.  In  concluding.  Mr.  Pine  men- 
tioned that  next  year  an  international  conference 
would  be  held  in  Edinburgh  for  the  consider- 
of  subjects  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Wind  (ap- 
plause) . 

A  capital  programme  of  musical  items  followed, 
comprising  songs  by  Madame.  Lee,  humorous  selec- 
tions by  Mr.  A.  R.  SutcBffe.  and  'cello  solos  by  Mrs. 
A.  Tuke  Priestman.  I 

nOSH    lfIMES,    WEDNESDAY, 
xrnvRMBEB    16,    1904, 

.National  Institution  and  Molyneux 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland.— This 
institution  will  hold  its  annual  sale  to-day  in  the 
Litton  Hall.  The  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Dufierin  will  formally  open  the  sale  at  3.30.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  there  may  be  a  large  gather- 
ingof  the  public  in  support  of  fhis  institution, 
which  is  open  to  the  female  Protestant  blind  of 
Ireland  as  a  "  school  for  the  young  and  a  home 
for  the  aged."  There  are  inmates  in  the  institu- 
tion from  nearly  every  county  in  Ireland,  and  the 
charity  consequently  deserves  more  than  a  merely 
parochial  support.  Arebgious  education  is  given, 
and  an  ordinary  education  in  primary  subjects 
by  means  of  the  Braille  and  Moon  system  of 
reading ;  music  is  well  attended  to,  and  weaving 
has  been  recently  introduced,  and  two  looms  are 
constantly  in  use.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  an  institution  of  this  kind  deserves  a  general 
and  generous  support.  The  sale  will  be  con- 
tinued to-morrow, 

MORNING     POST, 
NOVEMBER     17,     1904. 

For  the  Relief  of  the  Blind. — In  support  of 
a  special  appeal  which  is  being  made  for  £5,000  for  the 
National  Blind  Relief  Society  a  successful  concert  was 
given  yesterday  afternoon  at  Cannizaro,  Wimbledon 
Common,  bv  the  kind  permission  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Mitchell.  The  Rev,  T.  Allen  Bell,  vicar  of  Wimbledon, 
presided,  and  the  contributors  to  the  programme  were 
Madame  Louise  Dale,  Miss  Margaret  Cooper,  Miss 
Palmer,  Mr.  Hamilton  Earle,  Mr.  Harry  Dearth,  Air. 
Walter  Kirby,  Miss  Ellen  Bowick,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Collisson.  The  large  attendance  included  Canon  Penne- 
father,  Mr.  W.  Hubert  de  Carteret  (life  governor),  and 
the  Rev.  J.  Pullein-Thompson  (hon.  secretary).  In  the 
course  of  speeches  which  were  made  it  was  pointed  out 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  National  Blind  Relief 
Society  the  obnoxious  voting  system  is  unknown,  that 
no  deserving  blind  person  is  kept  waiting  more  than  one 
year  for  a  pension,  that  no  religious  qualification  is 
required,  and  that  last  year  more  than  £3,500  was  dis- 
tributed to  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  pensioners 
resident  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Hun- 
dreds of  distressing  cases  await  relief,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Pullein-Thompson,  of  Christ  Church,  Chelsea,  asks  for 
subscriptions  in  order  that  this,  almost  the  oldest  of  the 
national  charities,  may  continue  its  good  work. 
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WESTMINSTER    GAZETTE. 
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November  5,  i9°4- 

A    BLIND    LEADER    OF    THE    BLIND.* 

Those  who   have   any   doubt  concerning   the   answer   to   the 
much-quoted   text    "  Can   the   blind   lead   the   blind  ?  "     should 
read  Dr.  Thomson's  translation  of  Dr.   Javal's  little  volume.      If 
we   take  the   question   in  its   literary   meaning  and  not   in  that 
in   which   it    was    put    two    thousand   years    ago    the    answer 
will   be   promptly   and   unhesitatingly   in   the   affirmative.       Dr. 
Javal,  a  well-known  French  oculist   and  member  of  the  Academy 
of   Medicine,    became    suddenly   blind   at   the   age  of  sixty-two. 
He   had   been    an     operator,     a    consulting    physician,    and    a 
diligent   writer  on   the   subject   of   sight   and  other  matters  con- 
nected with   medical   science,  and  in  the  course  of  many  years  he 
had  no  doubt   accumulated  ideas   and  experiences  as  to  how  the 
blind  should   arrange  their   darkened  lives  so  as  to  make  them  as 
useful  and  as  pleasant  as  possible.    When  his  own  sight  was  gone 
he   had  the  chance  of   both   practising   and   preaching   whatever 
theories  he  had  built  up.     The   result  is  the  small   volume   before 
us.     It  is  a  book  of   twenty-six   short  chapters,  written  so  simply 
and   lucidly  that  even   those   of  the   most   limited  education  or 
understanding    need    never   miss  the  meaning  of  a   single   line. 
There    is    never    a   technical   term  or    an    allusion   Which   only 
professional     men     could     appreciate,      and     yet     we     do     not 
consider  that  we  overstate  its  value  by  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  works  of  advice  to  the  blind  that  have  seen  the  light.      That 
is  to  say,  from  the  merely  human  and  plainly  practical  point  of 
view  of  the  blind  themselves  and  those   anxious    to  lighten,  as  far 
as  they  mav,  the  darkness  that  does  not  lift  even  on  the  brightest 
day.     ■"  Having     become    blind     suddenly    at    a    comparatively 
advanced  age,"  says  Dr.  Javal,    "  one  of  my  first  anxieties  was  to 
inquire  what  I  could  do  to  make  life  tolerable."      This   object  he 
pursued  bravely,  almost   heroically,    we   should  say,  seeing  what 
endless  patience  it  must  have  required  of  a  man  accustomed   to  an 
unusually  full  and  active  life  in  which   his   eyesight   counted  [or 
even    more  than  it  does  with  most  men.      When  he  had  tested  his 
theories,  he  dictated  his  experiences  with  minutest  details,  for  the 
benefit  of  others  afflicted  like  himself. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  can  be  of  use  to  the  blind 
in  their  daily  lives.  They  are  told,  explicitly  and  with  deep 
insight  into  all  the  petty  difficulties  they  will  have  to  face,  how  to 
become  as  independent  as  may  be,  what  substitutes  for  vision 
will  best  help  them,  in  what  occupations  they  are  most  likely  to 
succeed,  how  best  to  make  their  way  about  indoors  and  out  in 
town  and  country,  how  to  read  c'r  be  rep H  to.  and,  indeed,  how  to 
make  the  most  of  every  phase  of  life.  And  wuile  touching  large 
and  important  matters,  Dr.  Javal  is  just  as  careful  over  those 
which  are  seemingly  ot  little  real  import,  but  which  must  make  an 
enormous  difference  in  the  relations   between  the  blind  and  the 


sign 


hted.      Thus,  for  instance,  there 


is  a  chapter  on  cleanliness, 
hygiene,  and  health,  full  of  valuable  little  hints  ;  and  again 
that  devoted  to  "  Meals  "  is,  we  should  imagine,  most  helpful  and 
suggestive  to  many  a  sightless  person  to  whom  it  has  never 
occurred  to  spend  any  thought  on  the  question  of  how  to  take  his 
food,  or  who  has  not  found  the  solution  suggested  by  the  active 
brain  of  Dr.  Javal.  "  To  take  soup  is  the  most  difficult  operation. 
The  spoon  should  be  tilted  a  little  before  raising  it,  so  as  to  make 
sure  it  is  not  too  full.  ...  In  the  early  days  of  my  blindness 
I  procured  an  aluminium  fork.  The  lighter  the  fork  the  more 
easily  one  appreciates  the  weight  of  the  morsel  picked  up,  which, 
if  too  heavy,  can  be  put  back  on  the  plate  and  cut  again.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  found  it  of  very  much  use,  and  they  tell 
me  I  eat  quite  nicely  enough  to  go  to  a  large  dinner  party." 

The  underlying  pathos  of  the  last  remark  will  make  the  sighted 
realise  some  of  the  less  obvious  deprivations  and  difficulties  of  the 
blind,  while  the  paragraphs  are  also  useful  as  typical  of  the  sound, 
straightforward,  and  simply  human  advice  of  which  the  volume  is 
full  from  beginning  to  end.  We  hope  that  the  English  transla- 
tion will  be  made  as  widely  useful  as  it  deserves,  both  for  private 
use  and  in  institutions  for  the  blind. 

*  "The  Blind  Man's  World."    By  Dr.  E.   Javal.     Translated  by  W.  E 
Thomson.     (G.  Putnam's  Sons.) 


LEEDS,  WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9.   1<T 

In  the  domestic  festivities  of  the  Christmas  seaso^ 

will  doubtless  bo  revived  the  familiar  parlour 
experiment  of  "thought-reading,"  wherein  a  blind- 
fold subject  succeeds  in  finding  and  touching  some 
object,  pre-arranged  but  unknown  to  him,  simply 
by  means  of  a  mysterious  influence  which 
passes  to  his  brain  from  another  person, 
aware  of  the  object  to  be  touched, 
who  holds  him  lightly  without  consciously  guiding 
him.  Few  perhaps  who  have  made  the  experiment 
will  have  foreseen  its  application  to  the  training  of 
the  blind  deaf  mute — a  class  severed  by  a  three- 
fold barrier  from  communication  with  their  kind. 
Yet,  by  means  of  the  principle  indicated  by  the 
experiment,  very  valuable  results  have  been 
obtained  by  Mr.  VV.  II.  Illingworth  at  the  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West  Craigmillar,  Edin- 
burgh, the  headmastership  of  which  he  has  just  re- 
linquished to  become  superintendent  of  Henshaw's 
Biind  Asylum,  Manchester.  The  subject  of 
Mr.  Illingworth's  new  treatment,  which  is  described 
in  a  pamphlet  which  we  have  just  received,  was  a 
little  boy,  David  Brown  McLean,  who  lost  sight 
and  hearing  at  the  age  of  five,  and  who,  when  he 
entered  the  Asylum  three -and-a-half  years  later, 
had  forgotten  how  to  speak.  How  was  such  a 
one  to  be  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  to  write,  to 
calculate  ?  The  enormous  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
blind  deaf  mute  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  in  teach- 
ing David  the  vowel  sounds  Mr.  Illingworth  was  at 
obliged  to  tickle  the  lad  to  get  him  to  make  any 
noise  whatever — David  the  while,  says  Mr.  Illing- 
worth, having  "  not  the  slightest  idea  what  I  was 
after."  The  pupil  had,  however,  in  some  sense 
learnt  the  vowels  and  some  consonants  when  the 
teacher  conceived  the  idea  of  utilising  the  "sym- 
pathetic influence, "  and  secured  the  services  of  a 
smart  lad,  Robert  Brunton,  aged  twelve,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  his  faculties.  The  procedure  now  was 
as  follows  : — 

When  David  came  to  me  for  his  morning  lesson  in 
articulation  and  lip-reading,  Robert  stood  beside  him 
with  strict  injunctions  to  keep  his  mind  firmly  fixed  on 
the  work  in  hand.  If  I  were  teaching  David  a  new 
sound,  syllable,  or  word,  then  Robert  had  to  think 
intently  of  that  and  nothing  else,  keeping  one  hand  en 
David's  head  or  shoulder  all  the  time.  And  while  I  used 
David's  right  hand  on  my  larynx,  his  left  was  placed  on 
Robert's  lips,  who  was  enunciating  vhe  same  sound  that 
I  was  trying  to  make  David  imitate.  The  effenfi  of  this 
doubt-  Mjcentr;  ation  of  efforb  was,  from  the  first,  little 
shore  of  magical.  The  essential  sounds  of  most  of  the! 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  mastered  in  a  few  weeks. 
Short  words  of  one  syllable  followed,  then  longer  words 
of  one  syllable,  and  finally  dissyllables. 

When  Robert's  attention  wandered,  we  are  told, 
David's  perceptions  became  correspondingly 
obscured,  and  he  "would  at  once  turn  on  Robert 
Avith  impatience  and  give  him  to  understand  that  he 
was  failing  in  his  duty."  David  was  introduced  to 
the  Braille  type  through  a  Roman  alphabet  of  card- 
board letters,  many  of  which  he  recognised  as 
having  learnt  them  before  he  lost  his  sight.  He 
now  reads,  says  Mr.  Illingworth,  "  with  ease  and 
fairly  correct  pronunciation,  and  thoroughly  enjoys 
a  library  book,  writes  a  passable  letter  of  good 
composition  in  Braille,  works  exercises  in  the  four 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic."  He  knits,  sews,  does 
bead  work  and  wire  work,  is  quite  a  passable  gymnast, 
and  is  making  good  headway  with  typewriting. 
Mr.  Illingworth  believes  that  the  "sympathetic  in- 
fluence," as  it  may  be  called  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  played  a  similar  part  in  the  training  of 
Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  American  blind  deaf 
mute  ;  but  her  case  is  surely  more  wonderful  than 
David  McLean's  in  that  she  had  not  the  advantage 
of  a  knowledge,  half  remembered  in  her  blindness, 
of  the  Roman  alphabet,  such  as  materially 
diminished  the  enormous  difficulties  in  the  teach- 
ing of  David  McLean. 


HARTFORD    (CONN.)    PO$f. 


Friday,    Nov.    11,    1904. 

Blind  Children  Invited. 

The  pupils  of  the  Connecticut  kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  on  Asylum  ave- 
nue, win  attend  the  concert  to  be  given 
by  Victor's  Royal  Venetian  band  al 
Parsons  theater  tonight,  on  invitation 
Manager  Parsons;  -The  kindergarten 
inmates  have  a  band  or  their  own  at 
the  school  and  the  Invitation  to  hear 
the  work  of  their  Italian  contemporary 
was  accepted  with  great  pleasure. 

PHILADELPHIA    Pa 
4EBICAN. 


ERALD. 

Trfusvi 


NOV  1  ? 


Powder  in  Pipe;  Boy  Smoker  Blind. 

SEAFQBD/T-Del.,  Nov.  12.  —  Johnnie 
Knowles,'  S  years  old,  was  seriously  in- 
jur.-.1  this  afternoon  by  a  trick  of  his 
companions.  While  playing,  one  of  them 
suggested  they  fill  a  pipe  with  powder 
and  {five  it  to  him  to  smoke.  Jt  explod- 
ed, burning:  his  eyes  so  badly  that  it  is 
feared  he  is  permanently  blind. 


ONION. 
^ACRAML  )'CAL 
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HOME  FOR  ADULT  BLIND. 
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•lstitution     is     Flourishing,     but 
Needs  More  Money. 

The    rfifoort    of    the    Directors    of    the 
,'ome  for  Adv/lt  Blind,  as  presented  to 
overnor      Pprdee,    highly   extols      the 
lanagementf  qjr   Superintendent    Saun- 
ders  and    stages    that'  he   has    brought 
the    institution   to    a  paying   basis    and 
it    is    thought    that    the>   receipts    from 
the  home  will  average  $2000  per  month 
in  the  future  from  the  products  of  the 
inmates. 

The    report    states    that    a    new    shop 
is   badly   required,   as  a   portion  of  the 
old  shop  has  fallen  down  and  the  rest 
is   liable   to   topple   over   at   almost  any 
time,  while  the  inmates  are  exposed  to 
the    inclemencies    of    the    weather.     An 
appropriation  is  required  for  this  pur- 
pose.      A    new    dormitory    is    also    re- 
quired, as  the  present  one   is  crowde 
to  its  utmost  capacity  and  there  are 
long  list  of  waiting  applicants  who  ar 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  institution. 

The  report  recommends  that  th 
limit  set  by  law  of  sixty  days  in  whic 
the  Directors  can  go  into  the  ope 
market  for  supplies  after  rejecting  bid 
be  extended  to  six  months,  as  the  ex 
perience  of  the  institution  is  that  sue 
resort  to  the  open  market  has  bee 
beneficial  and  productive  of  economy. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  th 
present  law  which. requires  that  all  be 
quests  shall  be  paid  into  the  Adu) 
Blind  Fund  be  changed  under  this  im 
politic  requirement,  bequests  are  of  ne 
cessity  used  in  paying  the  current  ex 
penses  of  the  institution,  instead  c 
going  into  some  permanent  form  usefi. 
to  the  blind  and  a  memorial  to  th 
donor. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  dur 
ing  the  year  was  120  and  the  yearly  cos 
of  their  maintenance  was  $234.38.  I 
closing,  the  report  denounces  the  pres 
enfshop  as  a  fire-trap  and  a  constan 
menace  to  life  and  limb  of  the  in 
mates. 


iv  I  I  J 

—  Rckbcrt,  the  7-year-old  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  G.  Marks,  of  East 
Main  street,  who  was  stricken  with 
blindness  about  a  year  ago,  will  :ie 
taken  to  Pittsburg  this  morning  by  hi3 
father  to  enter  the  Western  Institute 
Lor  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 


: 


Blind  Pupils   as   Minstrels. 

(Houston  Post  Special.) 
Austin.  Texas.  November  14.— A  min- 
strel entertainment  will  be  given  by 
forty  pupils  of  the  StaU^Wkufc-ittstitut-' 
tomorrow  evening  at  the  chapel  of  the 
school.  The  object  of  the  entertain. 
rnent  is  to  raise  money  to  finish  paving 
Off  the  ex«err_es  for  the  school'.-;  erchbit  a; 


the  World's  Fair. 

EAGLE 
READING,  PA 


s    t€|04 


LEBANON 


TO  ENTER  INSTITUTE  FOR  BLIND. 
Mabel,/-  the  15-year-old  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Evans,  who  lost 
her  eyesight  in  childhood,  is  to  become 
an  inmate  of  an  institution  for  the  blind 
in  Phila.  I 


MOBS  WILL  S 
BETH 


HICHIGx\N    EMPLOYMENT    INSTI- 
TUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


its  Objects  and  Des'gn  Set  Forth  in  a 

Circular     by     Superintendent 

Hamilton. 


The  Michigan  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  this  city  will  re- 
ceive its  first  corps  of  apprentices 
during  the  coming  week.  Fifty  blind 
persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
50  years  will  be  admitted  to  the  in- 
stitution to  be  taught  such  various 
branches  of  industry  as  broom  mak- 
ing, rug  making,  mattress  making  and 
cane  chair  seating  for  the  men,  and 
housework,  laundry  work  and  fancy 
work  for  the  women. 

The  object  and  design  of  the  in- 
stitution as  set  out  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner  in  a  circular  sent  out  by  J. 
Perrine  Hamilton,  superintendent  of 
the  institution,  is  to  "afford  complete 
and  satisfactory  occupation  for  the 
hands  and  minds  of  those  blind  people 
in  Michigan  who  feel  the  need  of  such 
assistance." 

A  three  years'  course  in  the  insti- 
tution is  provided  by  the  state,  dur- 
ing which  time  some  industrial  trade 
is  taught.  During  this  time  the  ap- 
prentices are  supported  and  trained 
at  the  expense  of  the  state.     When  a 


«■ 


reasonable  degree  of  proficiency  has 
been  attained  In  one  or  more  trades, 
the  learner  will  then  be  transferred 
to  the  wage  earning  class,  being  then 
paid  for  his  work  according  to  his 
ability,  and  beinr  charged  for  his  liv- 
ing expenses. 

Married  workmen  will  be  allowed 
to  provide  themselves  with  suitable 
homes  outside  of  the  institution,  mere- 
ly going  to  the  factorv  to  perform 
their  daily  tasks,  just  as  ordinary  la- 
borers and  artisans  would  go  to  their 
work  elsewhere.  Those  who  may-  be 
able  with  their  acquired  trades  to 
maintain  themselves  comfortably  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  for- 
merly resided,  will  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  thus  to  start  in  business  in 
-hops  or  enterprises  of  their  own. 

Each  evening  the  passing  events 
of  the  day  as  found  in  the  newsnapers 
as  well  as  magazine  articles  and  cur- 
rent literature  will  be  read  to  the  in- 
mates, and  opportunities  will  be  had 
for  popular  lectures  and  other  enter- 
tainments. 

Circulating  Library. 

The  act  establishing  the  Michigan 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
requires  the  institution  to  maintain  a 
circulating  library  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  people  of  this  state.  At  the 
present  time  this  library  consists  of 
several  hundred  volumes  of  reading 
matter  in  the  various  styles  of  print- 
ing for  the  blind.  This  library  is  to 
be  now  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
blind  persons  in  Michigan.  The  main- 
tenance of  such  a  library  has  been 
made  possible  at  a  very  reasonable 
cost  by  the  passage  of  the  Rucker  bill, 
permitting  reading  matter  for  the 
blind  to  be  carried  free  in  the  United 
States  mails.  Each  totally  or  partial- 
ly blind  reader  of  embossed  litera- 
ture mav  draw  from  the  library  of 
the  institution,  three  volumes  each 
month. 

Names  of  Blind  People  Wanted. 

What  the  institution  is  now  seeking 
is  the  names  of  all  the  blind  people 
in  the  state  of  Michigan  and  their 
postoffice  addresses.  Superintendent 
Hamilton  would  also  like  to  learn  in 
connection  with  such  names  and  ad- 
dresses, information  concerning  the 
styles  of  embossed  writing  the  writers 
prefer,  whether  they  would  wish  to 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  if  the 
writer  would  desire  to  enter  the  in- 
stitution as  a  learner  or  an  employe. 

THE  .-.  MESSENGER 
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ALABAMA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 
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Entered  at  the   Post   Office,  at   Talladega,   Ala., 
Second  class  matter 


NOVEMBER  17th,  1904. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  William  Wade 
has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  "for  his  bene- 
factions to  deaf-blind  children  and 
for  his  untiring-  zeal  in  finding-  out 
and  providing  education  for  such  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States." 

Well,  there  is  one  award  that  will 
give  complete  satisfaction  to  every- 
body. It  all  goes  to  show  the  truth 
of  something  we  said  last  week  about 
the  good  people  not  being  all  dead,  as 
some  folks  seem  to  think  they  are. 
For  if  Mr.  Wade  is  the  chief  friend  of 
the  blind-deaf,  there  are  a  wh 
family  of  philo-coph-typhl-anthropist- 
(to  coin  a  word,  and  a  good  mouth-fill- 
ing one  too)  in  the  bright,  patient, 
loving  women  who  are  training  these 
doubly  afflicted  children  into  intellig- 
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ence  and  into  oneness  with  their  fellow 
men.     And  the  men  who  had  the  grace 
to  feel    that    this    work    is  one  that  is 
worthy  of    fullest  recognition    among- 
the  world's  triumphs  of  industry    and  j 
intellect         and         character  —  there 
must  be  good  in  them  too.     We  won't 
blow  Mr.  Wade's    trumpet— he  finds  a 
discord  in  that    instrument,    which  to 
most  men  makes    the  sweetest    of    all 
music,  but  he    is  surely  the   one   who 
more  than    any    one    else    we    know 
"g-iveth  himself  with  his  gifts."     Not 
grudgingly  or  of  necessity,   not  to  ad- 
vertise himself,  but  from  pure  interest 
in  others  his  gifts    are    made  and  ser- 
vices rendered.     And  in   the  affection 
—we  misread  the  man  if  he    cares    for 
gratitude— of  those  whom  he  has  help- 
ed, and  in  the  zest  which  his  work  for 
them   gives  to  life    he    finds  as   much 
pleasure  as  he  gives.     What    we    like 
best  about  him— he  hates  humbug  and 
loves  to  get  in  a   downright   lick   be- 
tween   its    eyes— cant,   palaver,    stuff 
and  nonsense,  he  cannot   away  with. 
He  is  all  there,  every  time. 

HARTFORD    (CONN.)    COURANT. 


Friday,    Nov.    13,    1904.     ^^^ 
SrIc    al    Inttastrinl    Homo    fur    tlic 
Blind. 

The  fourth  annual  sale  of  useful  and 
fancy  articles  at  the  Connecticut  Insti-j 
tute  and  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 
Nos  334  and  336  Wethersfield  avenue 
will  be  continued  this  and  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon and  evening. 

SPRINGFIELD    (MASS.)    REPUBLICAN. 


Friday,  Nov,  18,  1904- 
Local  people  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  Connecticut  institute  for  the  blind  at 
Hartford  will  he  interested  in  the  fourth 
annual  sale  which  began  there  yesterday 
and   will    continue   to-day   and   to-morrow. 


Friday,  Nov.  18,  1904. 
The  musical  and  literary  enteffcainuftnt 
by  pupil  i  th«  Connecticut  School 
forthe  Blind  at  Hartford  will  be.  given 
in  the  Burnap  opera  house  next  Wednes- 
day evening,  coi incingat  7. :>0  o'clock. 

The  program  will  consist  of  selections  by 
the  band,  orchestra  and  chorus,  solos  for 
the  piano,  violin  and  voice,  exercises  in 
ear-training,  gymnastic  drill  and  a  class 
ography  showing  the  accomplish- 
ment -  from  the  use  of  dissectible  maps. 
Tlll.  .  |g  will   be  devoted  towards 

the  support- of  the  school. 


EASTON,  PA- 
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PHILUPSBURG 

Blind  Evangelist  at  High  School. 
t?„v    Thnmas  Houston,  the  blind  evan- 


Blind  Evangelist  at  ilign  ocnooi. 

Rev  Thomas  Houston,  the  blind  evau- 
oclist,  who  is  conducting  a  series  of  re- 
vival meetings  in  the  First  M.  E.  (lunch, 
conducted  the  opening  devotional  service 
in  the  High  School  today.  Rev.  Houston 
reads  his  bible  by  passing  his  fingers  over 
raised  letters,  which  he  had  printed  fo» 
his  own  study  after  losing  his  sight  many 
years  a-o  Not  only  as  an  orator  and 
wonderful  scholar  does  the  blind  evange- 
list, make  a  strong  impression  on  his 
audiences  but  he  is  also  an  excellent  vo- 
calist. Rev.  Houston  sang  the  solo 
"Keep  on  the  Sunny  Side  of  Life  before 
the  Hi"h  School  this  morning.  Besides 
the  regular  services,  he  will  conduct  a 
special"  men's  meeting  in  the  church  at 
3,30  Sunday  afternoon. ^__ 


" 
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BLIND  STUDENTS 
-Tff  GIVE  CONCERT 


BOSTON    EVENING 
TRANSCIUPTV  * 
NOVEMBER    23,    1004 

Aid    Deaive*    for    .B^-^    »* 
Harvard    lini^eisiu 

It  Harvard  University,  thinking  thereby  to 
at  HarvaT*  ^1f  -better  for  his  life  work. 
^^Tam ^strongly  commended,  and  hoped 
He  came  strong^        .         helpful  ways  to 

"       by  lectu™.f  n*  to     a  «.     The  desired 

earn  su ffic  «- *°^er°  have  not  come,  and 
opportunities,  however  ^  ^  thQr_ 

ought?  investigafed  and  found  to  be  worthy 

in  every  respect  w  ,ght    dean   of   the 

r  ?d0uaete°Scbo0ob  Cambridge,' is  greatly  In- 
Graduate  benoo  ,  Jy  receive 

fund^ for  hishseuPPoert.    No  scholarship  funds 
are  available  for  him. 


Unique  Musical  Entertainment  at 
Masonic  Temple  Next  Thurs- 
day Night. 


Deprived  of  sight,  with  their  sphere  of 
usefulness  limited,  the  blind  are  fortu- 
nate in  the  abnormal  development  of 
some  talent  not  affected  by  their  afflic- 
tion. When  this  talent  is  music  they 
excel,  and  for  this  reason  the  concert  to 
be  given  by  four  young*students  of  the 
state  institution  for  the  blind  at  Masonic 
hall  next  Thursday  night  has  aroused  the 
interest  of  the  music-loving  public  and  a 
pleasant  evening  is  anticipated.  One  of 
the  young  men,  Ralph  Davis  of  Denver, 
has  had  the  partial  sight  of  one  eye,  but 
the  light  has  been  fading  and  it  is  feared 
total  blindness  will  follow.  Two  of  the 
other  boys  have'  been  blind  from  birth 
and  the  other  since  infancy.  Ralph  Davis, 
Carl  Balfour  and  Fred  Cope  will  grad- 
uate from  the  state  school  next  June, 
and  all  of  them  desire  to  earn  means 
necessary  to  continue  their  musical; 
studies  in  Boston  at  first  and  later 
abroad. 

SPRINGF    ELD    (VA55.)    v    ■-     ',   UNION 

Gi.-1-.dr.v.   Nov.  2:0,   1904. 

>■  of  wTir  be  given  in 
the  Burnap  Opera  house  Wednesday 
night  by  pupils  from  the  Institute  tor 
the  Blind  in  HartforcLthe  proceeds  of 
which  will  WS-tiev flt&iflowa rd  the  sup- 
port of  thi  school.  Irene  Holiowel  . 
rtoughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Hollowell  of  this  town,  will  be  arnpng 
the  participants.  The  program  '  w*I 
include  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
readings  from  their  special  peculiar 
charts  and  -recitations.  I" 


fogtonSunirag^uik. 

SUNDAY,  NOV  27,  1904. 

FOOTBALL  FOR  BLIND. 


Sightless  Kentucky  Boys 
on  the  Gridiron. 


Play  to  a  Tie,  10  to  10,  Witt) 
Team  of  Seeing  Players. 


LOUISVILLE,  Ky,  Nov  26— The  latest 
addition  to  the  ever-growing  list  of 
things  that  blind  folk  can  enjoy  with 
seeing  folk  is  football.  Last  summer, 
when  the  sightless  wards  of  the  state  of 
Kentucky  organized  a  baseball  team 
and  played  many  exciting  games  on  ttie 
campus  adjoining  the  institute  on 
Frankfort  av.  people  were  altogether 
incredulous  till  they  read  how  Prof 
Huntoon  and  his  athletic  director,  Ben- 
jamin Gregory,  had  ingeniously  adapted 
the  national  game. 

But  football  has  now  been  "adapted" 
for  the  blind  boys,  and  this  morning 
they  played  a  tie  game,  10  to  10,  at 
straight  football  against  a  team  vaunt- 
ing themselves  with  the  appellation  of 
"Third  Streeters."  While  on  the  side- 
lines, peering  at  the  mass  of  players 
to  discern  which  way  the  ball  was 
working,  the  rooters  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse. 

Mr  Gregory  announced  at  today's 
game  that  football  for  the  blind  gave 
every  indication  of  complete  success.  It 
was  taken  up  about  a  month  ago  as  an 
exix>riment,  and  foon  the  students, 
armored  with  headpieces  and  nose- 
guards,  were  in  regular  training,  had 
perfected  a  code  of  signals  find  mas- 
tered the  principles  of  guards  back  and 
tackles  hack  formation. 

For  their  backs  they  selected  the  boys 
With   th<  vision,   including  several 

who  have  a  Tan   measure  of  signt  in  one 
eye,    their    quarterback    soon    acquiring 

uch  aptitude  in  pa*iili1K  ih,:  ]rlU  zlmt 
fumbles  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  of 
frequen 

The  center,  two  guards  and  one  of 
the    tackles   of   the   institute    team,   are 


entirely  bllml,  tn.  "V"      ,,' 

having  do  '   <*       '  "?: 

however,    can   distinguish    an   Jpl^nen 

by  the  color  of  his  si  a 

can    see    a    numer    clearly    enough    to 

tackle  him  accurately. 

The  only  regulation  laid  upon  the  op- 

ng    team   la    that    the    nyarteri-ae. 

11  catll  'pass"  when  he  puts  the  ball 

'"■Line    un."    railed    Mr    Gregory,    who 

acted  as  t,lls,.morJ,*!?\h«  ThhS 

whistle.  The  fullback  of  the  T hird 
Streeters  kicked  off  deeo  Into  the  ter* 
ritorv  of  the  blind  asylum  teain. 

Rognen.    captain    of    the    bind    boys 
caught    the   bo  P.    called   to   his   men   to 
form   their  Interference  about  Win  and 
plunged    JO   yards   down    the   held,    run- 
ning low.  swiftly  and   with   utter    fear 
I  lessness,     having    sufficient    vision     to , 
dodge    several    of   the    enemy   ft   tinies 
re    being   thrown   by  a  determined 
luckier. 


during  the  first  three  weeks  of  December.  For 
this  purpose,  numerous  articles,  suitable  for 
Christmas  presents,  basket  work  from  Madeira, 
Oriental  cloths,  water  colours  and  some  artistic 
goods  kindly  given  by  Mr.  vStory  of  High  Street, 
Kensington,  Messrs.  Whiteley,  Barker,  and 
others,  will  be  provided,  in  addition  to  the 
handiwork  of  the  blind.  Any  assistance  in 
sending  articles  for  sale,  or  money,  or  coming  to 
buy,  will  be  gratefully  appreciated.  Communi- 
cations and  enquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy,    6,    Linden   Gardens,    Bayswater,    W. 

FARMINGTON     (ME.)    CHRON. 


Thursday,  Nov.  17,  1904= 
O    HELP    THE    BLIND. 
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est  London  Workshops 
for  the  Blind. 

photograph  given  on  this  page  represent:. 

a  group  of  workers  at  the  Blind  Institute, 
o,  High  Street,  Notting  Hill  Gate.  This 
[lent  charity  gives  employment  to  about 
blind  persons — men  and  women — who  are 
pied  in  making  baskets,  caning  chairs,  wood- 
)ping,  and  other  occupations  suitable  to 
who  have  been  deprived  of  their  sight. 

as  in  all  similar  institutions,  the  work  does 
pay  (for  blind  caimot  compete  with  sighted 
ivr),  and  every  three  or  four  years  comes  a 
s  in  the  finance  which  has  to  be  met.  Such  a 
s  is  now  at  hand,  the  finances  are  exhausted, 
the  committee  are  borrowing  money  from  the 
c  on  their  personal  security  in  order  to  carry 
the  work.  A  simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
Id  be  to  close  the    Institute,   but    it    is  felt 

this  cannot  be  done,  for  the  result  would  be 

the  present  workers,  deprived  of  the  means 
leir  livelihood,  would  probably  have  to  make 
r  home  in  the  workhouse.  It  would  be 
entable  if  these  poor  people  were  thus 
rived  of  the  pleasure  of  preserving  their 
-pendence,  and  strenuous  efforts  are  about  to 
uade  to  keep  the    Institute   on   its   legs.     A 

of  fashionable  winter  hats,  procured  by  a 
y  interested  in  the  blind,  is  taking  place  at 
s  Allbutt's,  Court  Dressmaker,  45,  Welbec': 
>et,  W.,  where  an  inspection  is  invited. 
.  sale  oi  work  at  the  shop  of  the  Institute, 
High  Street,  Notting  Hill  Gate,  is  to  be  held 


Mr.  Editor—  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
an  organization,  known  as  the  Maine  Associa- 
tion for  tbe  Blind,  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  tbe  general  Interests  of  tbe 
blind  of  this  state.  Realizing  that  direct  fi- 
nancial aid  could  only  assist  those  to  whom  It 
was  given  for  a  brief  time  at  the  most,  tbe 
society  decided  to  follow  the  Y,ad  of  one  of  Its 
members,  W.  J.  Ryan  of  Portland,  wbo  had 
previously  been  agitating  the  establishing  of 
an  Industrial  school  for  tbe  adult  of  this  state 
wbo  were  without  sleht.  Mr.  Ryan  knew, 
from  actual  experience,  that  lack  of  sight  need 
not  debar  any  person  from  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, If  given  the  necessary  training.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  be  gave  bis  attention  to 
the  object  mentioned  above,  and  the  society 
wisely  followed  his  example. 

But  the  success  of  this  movement  rests,  to 
a  great  extent,  with  the  citizens  of  Maine, 
and  It  Is  to  them  that  those  wbo  are  working 
for  this  object  appeal  for  support  and  aid 
The  people  of  this  state  cannot  justly  Ignore 
this  appeal;  they  cannot  justly  deprive  nearly 
1,600  citizens  of  Maine  ot  an  education  which 
will  enable  them  to  become  self-supporting; 
and  yet  this  is  exactly  what  will  be  done  if 
they  fall  to  aid  this  movement.  The  blind 
ask  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
own  way  in  life,  only  this  and  no  more.  Is 
not  such  a  request  just?  Is  It  not  worthy  of 
the  support  of  every  fair-minded  citizen?  It 
Is  a  duty  which  should  not  be  shirked;  and 
Mr.  Ryan  and  bis  associates  ask  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Maine  shall  not  fall  to  fulfil  this  obliga- 
tion. William  Lynch,  Pres. 

Portland,  Nov.  1, 1904. 


LYNN    (MASS.)    NEWS. 


Saturday.    Nov.    19.    1904. 

THE  ADl  LT    BLIND. 

In    connection   with  the    lecture  to  be 
veil      by   the      Atalanta      club      in    the 
rst      Congregational    church    on    Nu- 
mber   29th.  the    committee  in  charge 
sires    to   call      attention      to  a    recent 
^ i t    to   the      experiment      station       in 
oadway,      Cambridge,   where      many 
nd  people    are     being  taught     occu- 
tions    that      shall      make    them   self- 
pporting.     At   the      station,    which    is 
the    first    floor    of  a  dwelling  house 
ty  be  seen  two  looms  at  which  wora- 
are  at      work      weaving  linen   that 
ty      be     used      for  dresses  or  other 
rposes   to  which      hand-women    tex- 
res    may    be     put.      One  visitor  was 
king  about  this  cloth   for  a  summer 
it  and    was    also  shown      some  fancy 
javes  for  trimmings.     The  fabrics  are 
autiful  and  will  have    all  the  wearing 
lalities  of  the    old    fashioned  linens  of 
r      grandmother's   days.     Two      blind 
>ung  women     were  at     work  at  these 
jms    and   it    was    a   lesson    in      more 
lys    than  one    to  watch  them  at  work 
d    learn  from  their  own  lips  how  hap- 
they  were    when      they      could      do 
mething.    They     are     able  to  weave 
any     designs     with      crash   and   linen 
at      make      very      pretty   sofa      pil- 
ws  or  mats  or     towels  and  no  more 
ipropriate       present    could    be    found 
an  some  of  these     textiles  make.     As 
le  enters  the  next  room  they     see  a 
splay     of  the     work     done  on  these 
oms   and   on        the  carpet   loom,   and 
ders  can  be    left    for  rugs  or  for  cloth 
oven  to    order.     In  this  room  also  was 
lown  a    remarkable  instance  of  what 
le   blind   can    do.         A    man   sat   at   a 
.ble  with  two     machines,  one    a    type- 
riter   and   the      other  a  machine   that 
ad   to  be   explained    to   the   visitor  as 
lere    are      only    two   of  them    in    this 
Duntry,  a    machine    for  taking    short- 
and  notes    from      dictation.     An      at- 
tempt    to  describe     it  would  be  useless 
,or  it  js  so  very  simple  in   mechanism 
aws^jSO  very  effective     in  work  that  Q 
stancWwicijgforeit  a  mazed  vvhiAii^^*lfe"w 
field    of      ttJ!0J!!l»*«PpW?rr1"iL    lor      the 
blind    looms    up  before    one.     The  man 
operating  this  machine     had   learned  to 
use     the     short-hand     code  and     work 
the  machine  and  read  his  notes  in  one 
month  and     could     transcribe   them  on 
the  typewriter  with     remarkable  accu- ' 
racy.  The  Braille  method  of  writing  is 
employed,  and     Mr.     Campbell,  the  su- 
perintendent, told  us  that  the  man  took 
dictation  for  his    correspondence  and  !n 
this    short    time    the     work  is  perfectly 
satisfactory.     It     should      be  said   that 
the    man    knew    the    typewriter    before. 
With  this     field  of     work     open,  many 
a     blind     person  can     become  a  secre- 
tary   or  a    stenographer. 

In  another  room  was  a  large  rag  car- 
pet loom  where  -a  young  man  was 
weaving  a.  pattern  rug  to  match  a 
wall  paper,  the  pattern  and  colors  be- 
ing chosen  of  course  by  a  seeing  per- 
son  and   the   work   laid   out. 

In  yet  another  room  a  man  was  em- 
ployed in  making  wire  coat  hangers, 
flower  stands,  puzzles  and  other  bent 
wire  goods,  and  a  machine  for  cutting 
the  corners  and  sides  of  pasteboard 
boxes  was  in  operation.  Remarkable 
instances  of  the  work  done  in  the  few 
weeks  this  place  has  been  open  were 
told  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  the  employ- 
ment found  for  those  who  became  suf- 
ficiently expert  go  into  regular  fac- 
tories and  work  regular  hours  were 
also  told. 

The  story  of  this  work  and  the  care 
that  is  now  given  the  blind  and  the 
possibilities  that  can  be  brought  out 
with  care  and  study  will  form  one  fea- 
ture of  the  meeting  of    Nov.  29. 


-t 


roup  of  workers  at  the  Blind  Institute,    '60'   Hi2h  Street,   Notting   Hill   Gate. 
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DEPRIVED  OF  SIGHT  BY  J 

CRUEL  OCCIDENT  SHE  HAS  \ 

ACCOMPLISHED  IVONDERS 


^Excels  More   Fortunate  Boys    and  Girls    in  Many    Things  and  Has    Acquired  a    Superior 

Education. 


(Written    for   the    Sunday    News.) 


BUFFALO  has  a  Helen  Keller.  For  over  20  years  she  has  gone  her  quiet,  sightless 
way,  absorbing  all  of  the  warmth  and  sunshine  of  hie  that  was  possible,  and,  in  her 
turn,  radiating  about  her  her  own  cheery  spirit,  so  that  her  presence  is  a  joy  and  an 
inspiration  to  all  around  her.  Deprived  in  earliest  childhood  of  sight  by  a  cruel  accident, 
she  has  nevertheless  developed,  in  spite  of  limited  means  and  the  awful  discouragement 
that  the  very  nature  of  her  affliction  must  often  have  engendered — into  a  finely  educated, 
chairning  young  woman,  full  of  ambition  and  hope  for  the  future,  and  equipped  with 
practical  training  and  experience  that  will  enable  her  to  earn  a  comfortable  income.  If 
she  has  remained  so  long  unknown  to  BufTalonians  at  large,  it  is  because  of  her  extreme 
modesty  and  because  she  has  only  just  completed  the  long  and  laborious  education  which 
has  opened  to  her  mind  the  world  denied  to  her  eyes. 
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A  Charming  Girl 
A  few  days  ago  a  letter  appeared  in 
Everybody's  Column  of  the  EVEN- 
ING NEWS,  asking  if  any  one  conk; 
give  a  blind  girl  some  shorthand  or 
typewriting  to  do,  and  signed  bv  Miss 
Elizabeth  G.  Miller  of  519  Jefferson 
street.  Several  responses  were  re- 
ceived by  the  young  woman,  ami  it 
Was  not  long  before  a  reporter  from 
the  NEWS  found  her  way  to  the  IMIg 
East  Side  home,  filled  with  a  pardon- 
able curiosity  to  know  how  such  work 
could  be  done  by  such  a  person. 

She  was  ushered  into  a  room  where 
stood  a  fragile,  sweet-faced  gi-1,  the 
eager  poise  of  whose  head  showed  she 
suspected,  and  welcomed,  a  visito;. 
Her  face  and  physique  are  strikingly 
like  Helen  Keller's.  There  is  the  same 
sunny,  wavy  brown  hair,  sensitive 
nose  and  lips  that  seem  ever  ready  to 
smile. 

The  story  of  her  life  came  hesitat- 
ingly at  first,  but  as  she  told  of  her 
years  at  the  Batavia  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  she  studied  from  the 
time  she  was  S  until  ner  graduation 
last  June,  her  voice  grew  enthusiastic 
and  her  face  expressive  of  the  pleas- 
ure she  felt  in  her  education.  Phe-e 
it  was  she  learned  the  several  systems 
of  reading  now  employed,  mastered 
the  typewriter  and  the  slate  system  of 
writing,  and  last,  but  most  important 
of  all,  stenography.  The  latter  is  lit- 
tle short  of  marvelous,  and  shows  the 
remarkable  keenness  ■  of  mind  and 
deftness  of  finger  possessed  by  Miss 
Miller.  The  work  is  done  on  an  Eng- 
lish machine  recently  imported.  It  re- 
sembles an  ordinary  typewriter  in 
many  ways,  but  has  only  six  keys, 
each  making  a  different  dot,  and*  a 
space  key.  If  the  shorthand  charac- 
ter to  be  written  has  six  dots,  for  in 
stance,  all  the  keys  are  struck  at 
once,  the  system  employed  being  tne 
English  Braille.  The  paper  is  a  n.-n- 
row  strip,  200  yards  long,  wound  like 
i  ribbon,  and  on  it  the  keys  stamp 
embossed  characters,  easily  ran 
scribed  in  longhand  afterward  or  in 
the  typewriter. 

Miss  Miller  is  a  copious  letter- 
writer,  and  exchanges  many  delightful 
communications  with  her  former 
schoolmates.  These  are  done  m  a 
corrugated  slate  with  the  .stylus, 
which  punches  the  Braille  characters 
on  paper.  The  writing  is  guided  by  a 
perforated  brass  frame,  one  mark  be- 
ing made  in  each  opening,  so  that  the 
finished  letter  is  usually  neater  than 
those  of  seeing  writers.  The  signa- 
ture on  this  page  was  done  by  Miss 
Miller  on  this  slate. 

Stenographer  for  Main  Street  Firm 

Time  never  hangs  heavy  on  her 
iands,  for  her  services  as  a  stenog- 
rapher and  typewriter  have  frequo-it- 
y  been  called  upon  by  well-known 
inns.  One  of  the  largest  stores  in 
Main  street  has  employed  her.  and  she 
Bras  'busy  all  through  the  Pan-Amer- 
can  at  a  booth  in  the  Manufactures' 
building.  She  can  take  dictation  ji.^t 
s  fast  as  any  other  stenographer,  and 
er  typewriting  is  remarkably  fault- 
ess. 
Nor  is  Miss  Miller  without  domestic 
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tastes   and 


acquirements.  She  thin 
it  best  to  giro  the  stove  a  wide  berth, 
but  is  an  adept  with  broom  or  needle, 
and  her  sewing  and  fancy  work  are  of  j 
a  far  higher  order  than  that  of  most 
young  women.  Plain  sewing,  both  by; 
machine  and  by  hand,  have  no  terrors 
for  her,  and  many  a  dainty  shirtwaist 
or  bit  of  lingerie  in  her  wardrobe  is 
entirely  the  work  of  her  own  pairs- 
taking  fingers.  When  the  beadwork 
craze  swept  over  the  land  she  became 
as  proficient  in  the  making  of  chain.*, 
belts,  etc.,  as  more  fortunate  girls,  in ■;• 
arrangement  of  colors  being  especially 
artistic.  Beads  of  each  shade  wen' 
placed  in  a  row  in  small  trays  so  that  | 
her  needle  could  find  them  unerringly" 
and  the  skill  she  then  acquired  she 
has  now  turned  to  knitting  ami 
crocheting.  She  can  distinguish  the 
primary  colors  in  wools  by  smell  a.id 
feeling.  Turkey  red,  she  says,  is  es- 
pecially easy  to  discern.  A  number  of 
pretty      little      shawls,      "fascinators," 


baby  jackets,  caps  and  carriage  blank- 
ets testify  to  the  truth  of  her  mother's 
proud  statement  that  she  can  rival 
even  her  sight-blessed  sisters  in  the 
womanly  arts  of  stitchery. 


Delights  in  Literature. 

But  Miss  Miller's  chief  delight  is 
her  books — immense  volumes,  whose 
curiously  embossed  pages  are  like 
Greek  to  the  ordinary  eye.  These  she 
receives  from  the  State  Library  lor 
the  Blind  at  Albany.  This  beneficent 
institution  sends  her  copies  from  a 
large  library  of  standard  literature  cf 
any  book  asked  for.  The  delivery, 
either  by  express  or  mail,  is  free  and 
gives  these  most  pitiful  of  shut-ins  a 
mental  treat  whose  value  is  priceless. 
Miss  Miller  has  been  a  great  reader 
for  years,  having  a  knowledge  of  all 
four  of  the  blind  reading  systems. 

"I'm  just  finishing  'The  i^ast  Days 
Of  Pompeii,'  "  she  said,  "and  I  am  en- 
joying it  so  much.  I  think  Haw- 
thorne's 'House  of  Seven  Gables'  is 
my  favorite  story,  though  I  love  no- 
etry  best  of  all." 

Tennyson,  Words  worth  and  Shake- 
spears,  especially  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  she  has  read  again  and  rgain. 
and  Lowell  is  the  author  whose  '-ooks 
she  clings  to  With  the  greatest  fond- 
ness. She  has  read  much  biography, 
tin'4  lives  of  Lincoln  and  Washington 
interesting  her  most,  and  she  mentions 
Jacob  Riis'  "The  Making  of  an  Amer- 
ican"   with    enthusiasm. 


TO  THE  READERS  O^JTHE  SUNDAY  NEWS. 
When  the  spirit  of  discontent  lays  hold  of  you  and  the  world 

seems  to-  contain  little  to  attract  you,  think  of  your  more  unfortunate  ' 
brothers  and  sisters;  then  thank  the  good,  kind  God  for  the  sunshine 

he  sends,  the  beautiful,  flowers,,  the  rivers  and  mountains  and  all  things 

that  are  good,  and  the  power  he  »yes  you  to  see  these  beautiful  things. 

Cordially,    .  & 

Elizabeth  G., Wilier. 
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But  of  all  the  books  ever  written, 
Helen  Keller's  story  of  her  own  life 
h::s  furnished  her  with  the  most  in- 
spiration and  encouragement.  Her  ad- 
miration for  the  famous  Iladcliffe  girl 
knows  no  hounds,  and  she  expresses 
a  desire  to  be  as  brave,  as  cheerful 
anil  as  successful  as  the  latter.  To 
one  looking  into  her  changing  face, 
full  of  gentleness  and  strength,  and 
the  possibilities  of  even  greater  a<- 
bomplishment,  the  wish  seems  already 
granted;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  although  Miss  Keller  has  the 
addeil  handicap  of  deafness,  .diss 
Miller  has  not  had  the  opportunities: 
for  help  that  money  alone  can  supply, 
and  which  have  fallen  in  such  goo.'. 
measure   to    Miss    Keller. 

Asked   as   to  her  opinion  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  education  for  the  blind,  she 
said:    "1  think  the  great  change  neccs- 
sary    is    the    adoption    of    a    single    sys 
ten:  of  reading,  and   the  printing  of  ail 


for    the    blind     in      that 


■■t.vle. 


books 

Helen  Keller  advocates  the  same  in- 
novation, and  1  don't  think  it  will  lie 
many  years  before  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted in  the  blind  schools.  At  pies 
ent  there  are  four  systems  in  use — tile 
regular  letters  of  the  alphabet,  em 
bossed,  called  the  Tine 
Knulish.  the  New  York 
the  New  York  Point 
voc;ites.  consequently  the  present   eon 


letter;'     the 
Braille    and 
Each  has  its  ad   i 
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fusion.  There  arc  goofl  points  In  favoi 
of  each,  but  the  learning  of  all  four  is 
too  great  a  task  for  the  average  blind 
pupil.  1  hope  I  shall  live  to  sec  ■■■ 
complete  change  In  this  regard.  * 

As    to    her   ambitions    and    plans    tor 

the  future,  Miss  Miller  spoke  cheer- 
fully and  confidently.  "I  hope  to  be  a 
successful      stenographer    and     type 

writer.      I      am     constantly     perfecting 

myself  In  these  two  branches,  and  U 
l  can  only  get  enough  to  do  to  keen 
me  busy  I  shall  be  satisfied  aurt 
happy." 

Her  School  Record. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  NEWS 
by  O.  H.  Burritt,  M.  A.,  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the    Blind.    Ratavia: 

"Miss  Miller  did  very  excellent  work 
in  the  literary  department,  earning 
certificates  issued  by  the  Regents  ^  in 
all  the  studies  equivalent  to  a  uul 
four  years'  high  school  course,  with  an 
addit'ional  total  of  61  academic  counts. 
She  was  also  very  proficient  in  the  in 
dustrial  department,  and  is  able  to 
write  5Q  words  per  minute  on  the  type- 
writer There  is  much  more  that 
might  be  said  of  Miss  Miller  and  her 
work.  With  all  her  attainments,  winch 
would  be  considered  good  for  any 
young  woman  of  her  age,  seeing  or 
blind,  she  has  remained  the  same 
quiet,  unobtrusive  and  modest  young 
woman,  apparently  uninjured  by  any 
amount  of  praise." 

HARTFORD    (CONN.)   TIMES. 


Wednesday,    Nov.   23,   1904. 
A  party  of  nineteen  child) -s'n  from  the 
ol  of  'he   blind  will   give  an  enter- 
tainment in  Windsor  Locks,  this  even- 
ing.    The  school  band, of  nineteen  mem- 
will    render    selections,    and    the 
icstra    of    sixteen    pieces    will    also 
■    will    be  .a    piano    solo,    a 
Violin     solo    and     a    vocal    solo.        The 
childr.-n    wMl    give    exercises    in    geog- 
raphy   and    In    reading    hi    the.  raised 
letters.        The    profits    will    be    given    to 
the    building    fund    of   the    school.     The 
trip    will    be    made    by    special    trolley 
car. 

PITTSFIELD     (ME.)    ADVERTISER 


Thursday,  Nov.  24,  1904. 


Education  for  the  Blind. 
W.  J.  Ryan  of  Portland,  the  blind  man 
jwho  is  know  from  one  end  of  Maine  to 
the  other,  was  in  town  last  week  on  his 
annual  tour  distributing  almanacs.  He 
is  enthusiastic  over  the  Maine  associa- 
tion for  the.  Blind  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  general  interests 
of  the  blind  of  the  State. 

Realizing    that    direct    financial  ftid; 
could  only  assist  those  to  whom  it  v?'&& 
given  for  a  brief  time  at  the   most,   the 
society  decided  to  follow  the  lead  of  one 
of  its  numbers,  W.  J.  Ryan,  who  has 
previously  been  agitating  the  establish- 
ing of  an  industrial  school  for  the  adults 
of  this  State  who  were  without  sight. 
Mr.  Ryan  knew,  from  actual  experience, 
that  lack  of  sight  need  not  debar  any 
person  from  earning  a  livelihood  if  given 
the  necessary  training.    It  was  for  this 
reason  that  he  gave  his  attention  to  the 
object  mentioned  above;  and  the  society 
wisely  followed  his  example. 

But  the  success  of  this  movement 
rests,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Maine,  and  it  is  to  them  that 
those  who  are  working  for  this  object 
appeal  for  aid  and  support.  The  people 
of  Maine  cannot  justly  ignore  this  ap- 
peal ;  they  cannot  justly  deprive  nearly 
1,600  citizens  of  an  education  which  will 
enable  them  to  become  self-supporting; 
and  yet  this  is  exactly  what  will  be  done 


if  they  fail  to  aid  this  movement.  The 
blind  ask  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  own  way  in  life;  only  this, 
and  no  more.  Is  not  such  a  request 
just?  Is  it  not  worthy  of  the  support  of 
every  fair-minded  person  in  this  State? 
It  is  a  duty  which  should  noc  be  shirked 
and  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  associates  ask 
that  the  citizens  of  Maine  shall  not  fail 
to  fulfil  this  obligation. 

BANGOR    (ME.)   COMMERCIAL. 


Friday,    Nov.   25,    1904. 

run  awtutft  F0«  THE   BL1N& 

William  J.    Ryan,    Secretary    of   the 
Maine  Association  ol    Blind,  TeliB 

ot  ttoe  Bill  in  tUe  Legislature,  j 
William  J.  Ryan  Portlands  well 
known  blind  man  and  secretary  of  the 
Maine  association  ot  the  blind,  is  now 
in  Bangor  on  his  annual  trip  .through  the 
state  Mr.  Ryan  has  the  following  to 
say  in  regard  to  the  bill  now  in  the 
state  legislature  calling  for  an  industrial  | 
Tiotae  for  blind  people:  j 

"There  are  now  three  bills  pending  he-  | 
i  fore    the   legislature,   for   the   blind,   the 
consumptives'     sanatorium  and      for  the 
feeble-minded,  all  referred  from   the  last 
I  legislature.     The  bill  for  the  blind  ought 
■  to    come    first,    because,    if       given    the 
chance  for  an  education  8o  per  cent,  or 
90  per  cent,  of  the  blind  will  become  able 
to   earn  their  own  living  as  well  as   the 
people  who  see.    If  the  bill  does  not  pass 
neatly  all  of  the  blind  people  will  become 
public  charges,  or  dependent  upon  char- 
ity, and  the  expense  upon  the  cities  and 
towns   will       be   more   for  their   support 
than  is  asked  for  their  education       The 
institution   is   planned       to  be   conducted 
along  the  lines  of  manual  training,    and 
is  intended  to  benefit  the  present  adults 
and  othfe.s  in  the  future  as  they  arrive 
at  the  age  to  learn  a  trade.  , 

'•On  my  route  through  the  state  of 
Maine  I  have  interviewed  several  of  the 
I  senators  and  representatives,  and  they 
exnress  themselves  as  favoring  the  move- 
ment I  hope  that  the  politicians  will 
tike  'these  facts  into  consideration  and 
pas!  this  bill,  as  it  will.be  a  benefit  to 
those  who  are  in  need. 

Following  is  Mr.  Ryan's  address  to 
the  legislature: 

"To  Hon.  William  T.  Cobb,  governor- 
elect  and  the  members  of  the  next 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Maine:  .  . 

-  \  petition  is  pending  before  the  legis- 
lature of  Maine  for  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  school  for  the  blind  of  the 
state  The  petition  is  very  largely  signed 
by  citizens  of  this  state  interested  in  the 
tn-oner  care  and  education  of  the  blind. 

"There    are  at  the  present  time  in  the 
stale    of    Maine   about   900   people    who 
are  totally  blind,   and   about  600  others 
who  are  so   far  deprived   of  their   sight 
that   they    cannot   see   to    perform   man- 
ual   labor    of    any    kind.       the   most    of 
whom  are  now  at  the  time  of  life  when 
an  institution  of  this  kind  would  enable 
them    to    fit   themselves    for    such    kinds 
of  maim  a'   labor  as  would  enable  them  , 
to  be  independent  and  self-supporting,      i 
••  Vn  institution   like   the  one   proposed  ] 
would  be  valuable  for  ad  in   the   state  i 
who   are  blind       and   in  need       of  such 
training  and   education  as  can   be  given 
only  in  an  institution   for  that  purpose. 
Many   kiwis   of   manual   labor  could    be 
tareht   to       advantage  in   an   institution 
eo nipped   for  that   purpose   with   compe- 
tent  instructors  of  experience. 

"The  city  of  Portland  has  offered  to 
donate  a  'lot  in  a  very  desirable  and 
accessible  location  on  the  line  of  the 
electrics  within  the  city  limits 

"The  proposition   to  establish       an   in- 
dustrial   school    is    not    a    now    proposi- 
tion    There   are   already   1»   such   Insti- 
tutions   in   this      country.       I  orty-seven 
such    institutions   are   maintained   in    the 
United    Kingdom  of  <Jreat' Britain  Jnd 
Ireland   and   13   in   British    North  Amer- 
ica.   At    the    present    time  this   state  is 
dependent    upon    institutions      in      other 
states   for   the   education    ot    h er   I> lin.I. 

"In  behalf  of  those  m  this  state  \?HO 
ore  deprived  Of  sight,  and  anxious  to 
do  what  they  can  toward; earning  a  ly- 
ing, I  ask  you  to  give  this  matter  care- 
ful consideration,  and  give  those  of 
iU  Who  are  unfortunate  an  opportun- 
ity   t,.    develop    such    abilities     as     we 

hftTG"  "William  .T.  Ryan. 

'•Secretary    of   the   Maine    Association   of 
the  Blind." 
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BUNDPERSONS 

1  be  Instructed  in  the  New  York 
Point  Print  if  a  Sufficient  Num- 
ber Take  an  Interest. 


Classes  for  Instruction  in  reading  the 
"New  York  poinlr  print  for  the  blind"  will 
be  organized  at  the  public  library,  free 
of  charge,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  blind 
persons  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  i 
opportunity.  If  the  names  and  addresses 
of  such  persons  are  sent  to  Miss  Matilda 
M.  Light,  assistant  in  charge  of  the  "Li- 
brary Beading  Circle"  for  the  blind,  pub- 
lic library,  arrangements  will  be  made 
and  further  notice  of  the  classes  sent  to 
each  applicant. 

The  "Library  Reading  Circle"  continues 
tr  meet,  as  heretofore,  at  the  public  11- 
brary^eK~¥uesday  evenings  at  7:15.  Read- 
*ltgs7talks,  recitations  and  other  enter- 
tainments are  given  by  friends  on  these 
evenings.  All  the  blind  and  their  friends 
are  cordially  welcome. 

On   several    occasions    blind    visitors   in 

the  city  have  ben  present  at  the  readings. 

They  am&^others  will  always  be  welcome 

vybene\  er  they  find  it  convenient  to  come. 

jj     CLIPPING  FROM 

The  entertainment  by  pupils  -of  the 
Connecticut  institute  for  [the  blind  in 
Bitmap  opera  house  Wednesday  evening 
was  very  largely  attended,  five  hundred 
tickets  being  sold.  The  program  of 
musical  and  literary  numbers  was  much 
enjoyed,  and  the  really  wonderful  re- 
sults of  the  training  received  by  the 
blind  children  at  this  institute  was  illus- 
trated. There  were  selections  by  the 
band,  orchestra  and  chorus,  solos  for  the 
piano,  violin  and  voice  and  an  interest- 
ing exercise  in  ear  training.  .  A  class  in 
geography  gave  a  fine  illustration  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
dissected  maps.  A  lunch  was  arranged 
for  the  children  before  the  entertain- 
ment, but  the  lateness  of  the  car  from 
the  south  interferred  with  this  plan  be- 
ing carried  out.  A  good  sum  was  real- 
ized for  the  support  of  the  school  and 
this  has  been  added  to  by  private  gifts. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success 
of  the  entertainment  is  due  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Mrs.  Frank 
Hollowell,  whose  daughter,  Alice,  is  a 
pupil  of  the  institute. 

KEENE    (N.    H.)    REPUBLICAN. 


Saturday,   Nov.  26,   1904. 

-Plans    for   giving    permanent  help 


to  the  adult  blind  have  been  agitating 
the  minds  of  the  thinking  people  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  past  year.  It 
is  hoped  the  good  work  will  extend 
into  New  Hampshire  and  every  other 
state  in  the  Union.  There  can  be  no 
subject  more  important. — -Among  the 
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W,  H.  Ryan,  famous  throughout  the 
state  as  the  blind  peddler  of  the  fatuous 
Maine  Farmer's  almanac,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic worker  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed school  for  the  blind  in  this  state, 
was  in  Old  Town  Saturday  on  his  way 
north. 
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jlIND  men  playing  football 


Team  at  Louisville  Played  a  Tie,  lO 
to  10,  With  a  Regular  Eleven. 

Special  to  "The  Record." 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  26.— The  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  ever-growing  list  of  things 
that  the  blind  can  enjoy  with  seeing  folks 
is  football.  Last  summer,  when  the  sight- 
less wards  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  or- 
ganized a  base  ball  team  and  played  inany 
exciting  games  on  the  campus  adjoining 
the  institute  on  Frankfort  o venue,  people 
were  altogether  incredulous,  till  they  read 
how  Prof.  Huntoon  and  his  athletic  direc- 
tor, Ben  Gregory,  had  ingeniously  adapted 
the   national    game. 

But  football  has  not  been  "adapted"  for 
the  blind  boys,  and  this  morning  they 
palyed  a  tie  game  of  10  to  10  at  straight 
football  against  a  team  vaunting  them- 
selves with  the  appellation  of  "Third 
Strceters.  While  on  the  side  lines,  peer- 
ing at  the  mass  of  players  to  discern  which 
way  the  ball  was  working,  the  rooters 
club  shouted  themselves  hoarse. 

Mr.  Gregory  announced  at  to-day's  game 
that  football  gave  every  indication  of  com- 
plete success.  It  was  taken  up  about  a 
month  ago  as  an  experiment,  and  soon  the 
studeuts,  armored  with  head  pieces  aud 
nose  guards,  were  in  regular  training,  had 
perfected  a  code  of  signals  and  mastered 
the  principles  of  guards-back  and  tuokles- 
back  formation. 


OSTON    EVENING 


- 


TRANSCRIPT, 
NOVEMBER   28,    1904 

The  cavern  rat.  found  in  the  Mammoth 
Cave  of  Kentucky,  is  of  a  soft  bluish  color, 
with  white  neck  and  feet.  It  has  enormous 
eyes,  black  as  night,  but  quite  unprovided  I 
with  irises.  These  eyes  are  perfectly  insen-  ! 
sible  to  light,  and  when  the  experiment 
has  been  made  of  catching  a  cavern  rat 
and  turning  it  loose  in  the  bright  sunlight 
it  blunders  about,  striking  itself  against 
everything,  is  unable  to  provide  itself  with 
food  and  finally  falls  down  and  dies.  In 
its  native  depths,  however,  it  is  able  to 
lead  a  comfortable  enough  existence,  as  its 
enormously  long  whiskers  are  so  extremely 
sensitive  that  they  enable  it  to  find  its  way 
rapidly  through  the  darkness.  The  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  cavern  rat  consists  of  a 
kind  of  large  cricket,  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  and  which,  like  most  cave  dwellers, 
is    perfectly    blind. 

BANGOR    (ME.)    NEWS. 


Monday,    Nov.  28,   1904. 
A  special  convention  is  calle<f  for  the 
lation  of  the  Blind^at  Port- 
,  on  Dec.  -8  and  29,  in  the  interest 
of  the  work  to  be  done  before  the  leg- 
oming  session,  and  also 
action  in    regard  to  forming  a 
uon.    William  Lynch  is  pi 
and  W.  J.  Ryan  secretary  of  the 
.(association. 


BLIND  NEWSBOY  GETS  $5000 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
NEW  YORK,  Dec.  1,  1904.  "Blind  Tom" 
Angus,  a  ferry  newsboy,  is  $5000  richer 
today  thru  lie  wa?  before.  Sixteen 
years  ago  a  playmate,  William  J.  Jung- 
ling,  accidentally  threw  ammonia  into 
his  face.  It  destroyed  his  sight,  and 
his  school  days  were  ended.  In  1901 
Charles  M.  Schwab  purchased  a  news- 
paper from  the  blind  boy,  gave  him  a 
$5  bill  and  told  him  to  keep  the  change. 
A  cab  driver  told  Tom  the  name  of  his 
benefactor.  Witli  this  $5  bill  Tom  got  a 
lawyer  to  sue  Jungling's  father.  He 
got  a  verdict  of  $6208,  but  appeals  de- 
layed settlement  till  today,  when  a  com- 
promise was  made. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    TRANSCRiPT. 


Friday.    Dec.   2.    1904. 
HOPE     FOR     THE     BLIND 

While  the  Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind 
have  been  working  to  convince  the  State 
that  these  neglected  citizens  deserve  its 
helping  ;hand  in  the  way  of  industrial  op- 
portunity, Rhode  Island  has  passed  a  bill 
for  home  teaching.  The  manner  in  which 
this  effort  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
blind  was  so  quickly  indorsed  by  legislation 
is  worthy  of  note. 

The  movement,  we  learn,  had  'its  rise  in 
the  heart  and  brain  of  a  Massachusetts 
woman,  Mrs.  Florence  H.  P.  Lamb,  now  a 
resident  of  Providence.  She  began  the  work 
two  years  ago  by  trying  to  get  the  use  of 
the  lecture  room  of  the  public  library  for 
entertainments  for  the  blind,  and  books  in 
the  moon  type  for  their  use.  Finding  that 
she  could  reach  few  people  in  this  way,  she 
sent  to  the  ministers  of  several  churches 
asking  for  the  assistance  of  some  of  their 
young  lady  helpers.  Eighteen  came  at  her 
call,  and  in  March,  1904,  she  organized  "The 
Rhode  Island  Society  of  Hope,"  for  home 
culture  and  the  promotion  of  the  happiness 
of  those  without  sight. 

The  addresses  of  the  eighty-seven  blind 
adults  of  Providence  were  obtained,  and  a 
graduate  of  Perkins  Institute  was  found  to 
teach  them.  The  girls  served  as  guides  to 
the  teacher  on  her  visits  to  these  shut-ins, 
learning  the  needs  of  each  and  carrying 
hope  and  sunshine  to  many  a  neglected 
man   and   woman. 

Concerts  were  planned  for  their  enter- 
tainment, and  when  Julia  iMarlowe  was  in 
Providence  she  heard  of  the  beneficent  work 
of  the  society  and  sent  thirty-five  tickets 
for  such  of  the  blind  as  would  care  to  hear 
her.  The  Empire  Theatre  followed  with 
tickets  to  a  musical;  and  last  summer  these 
occasional  outings  took  the  form  of  pic- 
nics and  luncheon  parties. 

In  May  came  the  hearing  on  the  bill,  for 
home  teaching  for  the  blind.  There  were 
but  four  people  present,  besides  the  com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Lamb  and  Miss  Kimball  (the 
blind  teacher)  spoke  for  the  bill,  and  it 
rassed  without  opposition,  received  an  ap-. 
propriation,  and  the  good  work  is  now 
started  in  Rhode  Island. 

Mrs.  Lamb  visited  the  booth  for  the 
blind  at  the  fair  in  October  and  attended 
the  opening  of  the  experiment  station  in 
Cambridge  to  the  public  in  November,  and 
became  so  interested  in  the  industrial 
problem  that  she  writes  us  she  has  turned 
the  attention  of  her  society  to  that  work. 

The  young  Band  of  Hope  continued  their 
visits  to  the  shut-ins,  their  motto  being 
"We  would  make  life  cheerful  to  each  one 
on  this  wide  earth." 

M.    R.    H. 


BLIND  OCTOGENARIAN  OF 
MALDEN  JUST  82  YEARS  OLD 

MALDEN,  Dec.  3.-Wilbur  Fisk  Waitt 
of  27  Cedar  street,  for  nearly  65  years  a 
resident  of  this  city,  Thursday  passed 
his  82nd  birthday  ,at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lauren  F.  Colby,  with  whom  he 
has  resided  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Waitt  Is  a  remarkable  man  in 
many  respects.  Being  totally  blind  for 
nearly  60  years,  he  has  conducted  a  lit- 
tle business  for  himself,  built  houses  and 
written  books,  mostly  poetry,  and  many 
of  which  have  been  put  on  the  market 
with  good  results. 

Mr.  Waitt  was  never  married.  He 
enjoys  excellent  health.  He  is  now 
engaged  writing  a  230-page  book  of  poetry 
entitled    "Our    Country's   Flag." 


SOUTH    WALES 
DAILY    NEWS, 


NOVEMBER    15.    1904. 

UAKUIfr  INSMTUTfc  rUK  IHh  bLINB. 


Tbe  59th  annual  report  of  this  institute  begins 
with  the  following  statement  :— "  Notwithstand- 
ing every  effort  to  secure  business  and  meet 
competition,  tbe  general  depression  in  trade  has 
been  too  great  for  us,  and  we  have  to  report  a 
redaction  in  the  amount  of  business  done."  The 
report  noes  on  to  state  that  the  total  sales  for  tha 
year  amounted  to  £1,984  Is  9d,  being  a  decrease 
of  £248  2a  3d.  Subscriptions  and  donations,  how- 
ever, show  an  increase  of  £11  14s  9d.  Regret  is 
expressed  that  the  Cardiff  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  again  withheld  their  grant  towards 
the  work  of  the  girls'  department.  Eulogistic 
reference  is  made  to  the  work  done  by  Mr  D.  A. 
R.  Jeffrey,  the  manager,  and  Miss  Jones,  who 
bas  charge  of  the  girls'  department,  and  young 
ladies  are  asked  to  volunteer  to  collect  on  behalf 
of  the  institute  during  the  May  Day  Show. 
Several  workers,  it  is  added,  have  won  prizes  at 
exhibitions;  and  the  fact  is  pointed  oat  to  the 
charitably  disposed  that  the  institute  committee 
are  without  endowment  of  any  kind,  and  that 
donations  and  legacies  will  be  greatly  valued. 

COLORADO  INDEX. 


NOVEMBER  17,  1904. 
Mr.  Wade  Honored. 


Blind    Pupils    Entertain   Old   Men 
\f entertainment   wae  given  to  the  in- 
mates of    the   Old    Mms    Home,      h-rty 
Kith    and     Baring    streets,    last     Kriday 

evening  by  '  ' '  f>1  *•  Pexnn  f>cho°} 

for  tho  Blind,  Kixty-tlutd  street  and 
Malvern  avenue  A  tier  song  ami  music 
a   collation   was   served. 


It  is  reported  that  Mr.  William  Wade,  of 
Oakmont,  Penna.,  has  been  awarded  a  gold 
medal  at  the  World's  Fair  "for  his  benefactions 
to  deaf-blind  children,  and  for  untiring  zeal  in 
finding  out  such  children  in  the  United  States 
and  providing  for  their  education." 

It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
jury  of  awards  to  thus  recognize  Mr.  Wade. 
Mr.  Wade  is  one  of  the  very  few  whom  all  the 
deaf-mute  world  and  its  hearing  friends 
delight  to  honor,  and  in  these  days  of  making 
and  awarding  medals  at  St.  Louis  none  was 
more  worthily  conferred  than  the  one  bearing 
his  name.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  gold  of  this  medal  is  gilded  with  the  grati- 
tude and  blessings  of  the  sightless  ones,  from 
Helen  Keller  down,  whom  he  has  aided  and 
befriended,  then  it  acquires  a  value  and  signi- 
ficance possessed  by,  perhaps,  no  other  of  the 
thousands  conferred  at  the  Fair. 

The  Index  heartily  felicitates  Mr.  Wade 
and  wishes  there  were  just  a  few  more  of  him. 
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to    support   so   worthy    an    object.     Sorely    it 
was  not  for  the  wau  blic  pym-onthy? — 

Yonrs,  eta..  A  SYlCaiTHISEii. 

Wolverhampton,  Nov.    17,    1504. 
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MANCHESTER,     FRIDAY,    NOV.     18.    1904. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


A   WORTHY  OBJECT  FOR  LIBRARIANS' 
C0-01ERAT10X. 

Mr.  Pilfcington  Turner,  chairmnn  of  the  Library 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  Blind  Aid  Society, 
gave  last  night  an  account  of  that  society's  doings  in 
the  way  of  supplying  literature..  His  auditors  wero 
members  of  the  North  Western  Branch  of  th? 
Library  Assoc  imtion,  who  mot  ar  the  rooms  of  the 
Blind  Aid  Societj  in  John-itc&at,  Doansjate,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Alderman  Southern.  They wera 
w.-lrx>m-xl  by  Mr.  Gerald  Tool  on  behalf  cf  the 
society,  and  Miss  Isabel  if.  Hey  wood,  who'  devotes 
herseif  with  unsparing  energy  to  the  welfare  of  tho 
blind,    was  among  those  present. 

The  Chairman  said  that  in  the  library  of  the 
society,  which  contained  a  thousand  volumes  of  works 
m  the  Braille  type,  and  some  500  volumes  ready 
typed  for  binding,  they  had  proofs  of  what  noble- 
h-.varted  men  and  women  had  provided  for  those  of 
their  f?l!e\v -citizens  who  could  not  see.  It  was.  grati- 
fying- to  know  that  efforts  were-  be'ng  made  to  extend 
the  benefit  of  gUoli  philanthropy- over  a  wider  area. 

Mr  PHJangtcm  Turner  said  that  the  committee 
over  which  he  presided  had  ^  sutured  to  approach  tlie 
Manchester  and  Salford  Corporations  to  ask  for  their 
support  to  some  extent  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
library  for  the  blind  as  a  central  municipal  institu- 
tion. Tlie  City  Corporation  had  responded  with  a 
grant  of  £60  a  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  were 
more  than  500  adult  Mind  people  in  Manchester. 
Tliese  were  apairt  from  the  blind  inmates  of  the  work- 
houses, to  some  of  wfu  ra  books  were  sent  from  time 
to  time.  The  grant  was  made  free  from  conditions, 
but  subject  to  the  representation  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation  on  the  committf?.  They  were  grateful 
to  Mauchester,  and  they  would  be  grateful  to  Salford; 
for  similar  assistance.  The  committee  were  prepared 
to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  other  sotietiej 
iiko  that  which  they  carried  out  in  tho  case  of  Old- 
ham. For  three  guin?as  they  sent  from  Manchester 
a  monthly  supply  of  books,  the  Oldham  people  being 
vc^ponsihlo  for  fetching  and  carrying.  Anything 
that  the  librarians  in  various  towis  could  do  to  fur- 
ther this  object  would  be  welcomed,  and  it  was  worth 
remembering  that  the  work  not  only  entertained  and 
consoled  those  blind  people  who  could  read,  but 
it  was  u  moans  of  helping  jo  find!  employment  for  a 
number  of  them  who  were  engaged  in  copying  the 
books  for  tho  blind. 

Mr.  Bateman  said  that  in  Oldham  the  society-  who 
borrowed  books  from  Manchester  sent  a  blind  man 
round  to  read  them  to  blind  folk  as  thev  worked,  rind 
to  such  as  could  not  read  or  whose  fingers  had  be- 
come too  hard  to  follow  the  type. 

After  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon, 
Mr.  A.  Lancaster  (St.  Helens),  and  Mr.  W.  S.  C. 
Rao  (Darwen)  took  pgirt,  a  suggestion  was  made, 
described  by  the  chairman  as  admirable,  that  a  cir- 
cular should  be  issued  to  the  librarians  of  the  North- 
Wostorn  Branch  of  tho  association  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  institution,  and  asking  for  their  oo-cper^ 
tiju  in  the  effort  to  extend  ir8  usefulness. 


An  interesting  new  departure  is  to  be  made  by  the 
Westminster  City  Council  in  the  provision  of  volumes 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  at  the  St.  George's  Libraries. 
For  the  present  the  supply  will  be  experimental  and  on 
a  small  scale,  the  Council  simply  subscribing  for  15 
volumes  which  represent  the  £5  annual  payment  to  the 
Incorporated  National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind. 
If,  however,  there  is  any  considerable  demand  for  this 
special  class  of  books,  there  is  no  doubt  arrangements 
will  be  made  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale. 

Apropos  of  the  blind,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  endeavouring  to  enlist  support  for  a  move- 
ment for  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  following 
recommendations  from  the  defunct  London  School 
Board  to  the  London  County  Council :  — 

(a)  That  a  Technical  School  for  the  blind  and  deaf  between  the 
ao-es  of  16  and  21  be  established  in  a  central  position  in  London  to 
provide  accommodation  for  about  50  blind  and  50  deaf,  the  two 
departments  being  entirely  separate.  _         p 

(b~)  That  three  Municipal  workshops  for  the  blind  be  provided  in 
different  localities  in  the  London  district,  and  that  these  workshops 
assist  the  blind  to  work  in  their  own  houses  by  supplying  them 
with  material  at  cost  price  and  selling  their  work. 

The  Westminster  City  Council,  having  been  appealed  to 
on  the  subject,  has  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground 
that  the  matter  is  one  which  comes  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  London  County  Council. 
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THE  SERVICE   FOR  THE   BLIND. 

To  ihe    Editor   of  the    "  MiCland  Evening  News." 

— Ap  one  who  attended  the  annual  s&r- 

vice    in    St.    Peter's   Church,    last    night,    for 

benefit  of  the   blind,    I  should  like  pc-r- 

t>  bay  how  mu-rh  surprised  I  was  to 

find  emch    a  moderate  attendance,   especially 

02   a-oooirnt  of    the    torvvoe     being     publicly 

advertised.     Those    cf    ae    who     were    there 

nrast  have  been    more  than  satisfied   to   bear 

tho  afflicted   ones  sing  so   well,   and   aj^ 

bear    from    the    blind     olergymaii     such 

eloquent    sermon.    To    my    mind,    it   was 

great  pity  that  the  church   was  not  srowdod 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  POST  AND  MERCURY. 

Sir,— Will  5-ou  kindly  allow  me  to  appeal 
through  your  valuable  paper  for  help  for  the 
blind  scattered  throughout  our  great  city.  We 
have  in  connection  with  the  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  Cornwallis-street,  a  Home  Teaching 
Society,  whose  teachers  visit  regularly  all  blind 
people  who  will  receive  them.  The  teachers' 
first  work  is  to  instruct  them,  if  necessary,  to 
road  the  Braille  and  Moon  types,  and  wherv 
help  is  required  we  assist  them  from  our  bene- 
volent fund.  The  latter,  alas,  owing  largely 
to  the  death  of  many  old  friends  of  the  society, 
is  gradually  diminishing;  whilst  the  deserving 
oases  needing  help  are  always  before  us.  There 
are  many  eld  folk  on  our  list  who  have  little 
beside  their  weekly  parish  relief ;  and  a  few 
groceries  now  and  again,  or  a  gift  of  warm 
clothing,  means  much  to  them.  Again,  there 
are  able-bodied  men  who  lose  their  sight  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  who,  from  their  age  or  from 
want,  cif  space,  cannot  be  admitted  into  the 
workshops  ;  and  in  several  of  these  cases  the 
loss  of  Bight,  entailing  loss  of  work  and 
inability  to  support  the  family,  has  preyed  upon 
the  mind,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  visits  of 
our  teachers  life  would  have  seemed  very 
hopeless. 

I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  need.  May  I 
add  that  gifts  of  money,  however  small,  or  of 
garments,  old  or  new,  will  be  most  gratefully 
received  by  our  superintendent  teariher,  Miss 
Nicholson,"  at  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
Oonvwalli.s-street ;  or  by  the  president,  Miss 
Wainwrighx.  16,  Albert-road,  Southport;  the 
treasurer,  Miss  Eva  Henderson,  Oarleton, 
Mossiey-hill ;  or  tho  hon.  secretary,  Mrs. 
Richard  Dart,  28.  Aigburth-drive.—  Yours,  &c, 
E.  DART,  Hon.  Secretary. 


to 
an 
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BRIGHTON'S  BLIND. 


he  Needs  of  the  Easterii-road  Asylum. 
FOR  "  BOYS  ONLY." 


Increased  support  was  asked  for  at  the  annual 
Jmeeting  of  the  subscribers  and  friends  to  the 
Brighton  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Eastern-road,  held 
at  the  Royal  Pavilion  on  Friday.  The  Rev.  the  Ea  1 
of  Chichester  presided,  and  the  large  attendance 
included  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Bond  and  the  Rev.  fit. 
Brownlow.— In  opening  tho  proceedings,  the  Chair- 
man remarked  that  all  Christians  must  feel  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  those  who  wore  deprived  of  one  of 
jfche  greatest  blessings  of  life.  He  regretted  that 
"l^ie  Society  was  in  debt,  the  chronic  disease  of 
parities  at  the  present,  day.     They  must  resolve  to 

E'i  a  deeper  and  wider  interest  in  the  Society, 
ich  was  doing  such  a  blessed  work.  By  patient 
lehrng  and  nursing,  a  great  deal  of  blindness,  he 
wsmai-ked,  might  be  averted.— Mr.  C.  Smiith  (Hon. 
iSeoi-etary)  read  the  sixty-first  Report,   prepared  by 

£lis8  Emma  Green.  The  health  of  the  j^ipils  had 
een  good  and  their  progress  very  satisfactory.  The 
institution  had  sustained]  a  great  loss  in  the  sudden 
Itieath  of  their  highly-esteemed  Chairman,  the  late 
3D?,  Slorra. 

Confined  to  Bovs  Only. 

Mr.  Smith  then  presented  the  financial  statement, 
►hewing  that  during  last  year  the  income  of  the 
'Asylum  amounted  to  £1,877  2s.  Id.,  while  the  ex- 
penditure was  £1,766  18s.  9d.  Thus,  the  deficit  of 
'£702  16s.  4d.  had  been  reduced  to  £592  15s.  The 
Government  grant  was  £174  9s.  6d.,  an  excess  of 
i£24  on  the  amount  received  for  the  previous  year. 
[A.  considerable  increase  in  income,  he  observed,  was 
Reeded  before  the  institution  could  be  placed  en  a 
Bound  financial  basis.  Taken  on  the  whole,  the 
Report  by  his  Majesty's  Inspector  could  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
(question  would  be  seriously  considered  of  confining 
'the  institution  to  boys  only,  which  would  much 
simplify  all  the  arrangements  and  admit  of  an  ex- 
pansion of  tVe  industrial  training.  For  many  years 
the  subject  had  been  talked  of,  and,  after  giving  it 
careful  attention,  the  Sub-Committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  wise  step  to  make  the 
Suggested   change. 

Concert  and  Prize  Distribution. 
The  Rev.  Prebendary  Bond  moved  the  adoption 
C-f  the  Report  and  statement  of  accounts;  and  also 
the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester  as 
President,  and  the  following  Committee :  The  Rev. 
•Prebendary  Bond  (Chairman),  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Snowdon  Smith,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Chilver,  the  Rev. 
•C  E.  Douglass,  the  Rev.  M.  Brownlow,  Mrs. 
Burgos,  Mrs.  Griffith,  Miss  Emma  Green,  Miss  Rod- 
yrell,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Davie,  Mr.  W.  D.  Calvert,  Colonel 
J.  De  Laneey,  Mr.  C.  J.  Oldham,  Dr.  'Edgar  Duke, 
Miss  Pereival  Smith,  Mrs.  Litton,  Miss  Griffith,  Miss 
George,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Woodhall.  Not  only  the 
Committee  but  also  the  officers,  he  said,  were  satis- 
feed  with  the  proposed  change  already  indicated. 
(Pleading  for  increased  support,  the  speaker  said 
$hey  wanted  more  work  sent  to,  and  more  things 
purchased  from,  the  institution;  and,  besides  that, 
an  extension  of  the  premises  and  a  larger  work- 
room in  order  to  undertake  more  varied  work. — 
•The  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Calvert,  was  carried  unanimously. — On  the 
imotion  of  the  Rev.  M.  Brownlow,  seconded  by 
Mir.  A.  Fraser,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
the  Earl  of  Chichester  for  his  kindness  in 
•attending  and  presiding.— A  short  concert  was  given 
by  the  pupils,  and  at  an  interval  in  the  proceedings 
the  prizes  won  during  the  year  were  distributed. 
[Afterwards,  a  sale  of  work  was  held. 


V-\,  W*A 


PLAYGROUNDS  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 
The  Education  Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  recom- 
mend that  the  playground  attached  to  the  Powis- 
stiect  Blind  School,  Woolwich,  should  be  opened 
on  Saturdays  for  the  use  of  blind  children  only, 
there  being  no  place  where  the  boarded-out  blind 
children  can  play  in  safety  on  Saturdays. 


YORKSHIRE     POST. 

WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND  A>T  WAKEFIELD. 

Spacious  workshops  for  the  blind,  a*  well  as  a  luge 
club-room,  in  Queen  Street,  Wakcneld,  were  yesterday 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  blind  by  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field (the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Donne).  Afterwards  a 
sale  of  work  made  by  the  blind  was  opened  in  the 
club-room  by  Lady  Catherine  Milr.es  Gaskell  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Lady  Kathleen  Pilkington.  The 
Mayor  (Councillor  H.  S.  Chiide)  presided,  and  read 
apologies  for  absence  from  the  Bishop  oi  Wakefield, 
Mis,  Eden,  and  others. 

Lady  Catherine  Milnes  Gaskell,  in  declaring  the  sale 
open,  said  she  thought  the  establishment  of  workshops 
for  the  blind  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  works 
the  town  could  undertake.  Mr.  F.  Munby,  of  York, 
equently  addressed  the  gathering,  and  moved  a 
resolution  commending  the  work  to  the  public  support. 
Miss  Hey  wood,  of  Manchester,  seconded  the  Besolution 
which  was   heartily  adopted.       On  the   pr«  n   of 

Councillor  Stonehou«o,  Lady  Catherine  Milr.es  Gaskell 
was  thanked  for  her  service*. 


Blind    Man    to    Make    Brooms. 

i  Snccia  I   Dispatch  to  Tho  Journal.) 
GAINESVILLE.    Ga„    Nov.      -       Vonjj 
Mr.    Barron,    who    live!--    on    West    Rma 
t.   will  soon   be  fitted  up  with  prope 
machinery  and  material  to  make  brooms 
Ke  has  been  blind  from  his  birth  and  is  ; 
tit  graduate  of  the  State  Aoadem 
Blind.     One    of    the    teachers    o 
Academy   for    the   Blind    was   in    th. 
last  Friday  and  Saturday  and  whih 
made  up  an  amount  of  about  !fl00,  whirl 
will  purchase  the  broom-making  ma 
nnd  a  sufficient  quantity  of  material 
which  to  begin  business. 


Board    of   Michigan    Employment   In- 
stitution for  Blind  Hold  Monthly 
Meeting. 


The  November  meeting  of  'the  board 
of  trustees  of  tt'he  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Insti'tuti'on  for  the  Blind 
held  in  the  new  office  in  tine  institu- 
tion building  yeelterday  afternoon.  All 
the  members  were  present  exeepit  Gov- 
ernor Bliss,  who  was  called  to  Dan-' 
sing  yesterday.  Outside  of  routine 
work,   li't'tle  was  dmne. 

The  oo.mmrt)tee  appointed  at  HJhie  last 
meeting  to  arrange  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  tone  buildings  submitted  its  re- 
port. The  time  for  the  dedication 
was  fixed  for  Thursday.  Dec.  2.2, 
7:30  p.  m.  The  final  arrangements 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  'the  commit- 
tee, and  a  program  will  be  announced 
in  a  few  diays. 

The  plan  of  installing  an  Institution 
bell  telephone  connecting  the  several 
buildings    was   approved. 

The  first  biennial  report  to  the  gov- 
ernor was  gone  over,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted  by  the  secretary. 

The  date  of  the  December  meeting 
was  changed  from  the  2  6th  to  the 
morning  of  Che  2 2d. 

Work  Is  Progressing. 
Work  on  the  buildings  is  progress- 
ing favorably,  though  the  interior  fin- 
ish of  itihe  administration  building  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  none  of  the 
buildings  .are  entirely  finished.  There 
were  ten  people  employed  in  the 
broom  department  last  week,  and 
more  will  be  received  as  rapidly  as 
accommodations  for  them  can  be  pro- 
vided. 

•  The  work  off  filling  the  grounds  is 
progressing  favorably.  A  large  quan- 
Itity  of  slate  from  the  coal  mines  has 
been  hauled  in.  and  Superintendent 
Hamilton  has  been  fortunate  in  se- 
curing a.  large  quantity  of  surface 
earth  for  a  top  filling,  so  that  early 
in  the  spring  it  will  be  possible  to 
bring  the  grounds  Itio  the  desired  grade, 
and  by  midsummer  it  is  hoped  to 
have  a  handsome  lawn  with  walks 
and  drives  thai  will  make  the  general 
appearance   very   attractive. 

The  buildings  (themselves  present 
a  very  substantial  appearance,  and 
Accountant    Hu  ■     of    bhe 

department!    remarked    incidentally   in1 
his   reporl    that    the    brick    and    stone 
used   in   the    buildings  appeared    to   be 
of  the   most  durable  quality,   and 
touiUdimga    looked    as    lif    they    v 
stand  for  centuries. 


READINGS  AND  MUSIC 

FOR  BLIND  PEOPLI 


Readings  and  music  in  the  rcadinJ 
room  for  the  blind  of  the  Library  ol 
Congress  have  been  arranged  as  foil 
lows  for  this  week: 

Tuesday,  Miss  Alma  D.  Stier, 

Thursday,  violin  and  piano  recital  b\ 
Robert  Stearns  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Bvrnea 

Saturday,    Prof.    J.    W.    Chickerlng. 


Dot  A ....... 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Frintcd  in   Raised  Letters  With  1  ic- 
tnren    in    Relief. 

In  the  cheeriest  time  ol'  all  the  rear  we 
like  to  knew  that  those  w.io  are  :iflli  ted 
with  one  of  the  greatest  deprivation:  of 
our  human  nature— viz.,  loss  of  sight--  lay 
read  for  themselves  tho  messages  of  are 
and  gladness  we  all  like  to  send  and  re- 
ceive, from  the  editor  of  the  A\>  kly 
Summary  (a  newspaper  in  Braille  for  :he 
blind),  which  is  issued  from  Shere,  ur- 
rey,  Fng.,  come  some  of  these  Br  lie 
Christmas  cards.  One,  with  a  lyreliu 
relief  in  one  coiner,  and  the  greet 
of  Merry  Christmas,  accompanied 
"Kind  words  are  the  music  of  the  worl 
a  larger  size,  with  groups  of  birds  at 
top  bearing  "Joyful  Christmas." 

With   angels,   therefore,    sing  again, 
To   God  on  high  all  glory  be: 
Tor  pea  \-  on  earth  bestoweth  Ho. 

And  showeth  favor  unto  man. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  a  spray  of 
natural  ivy  accompanying  "Good  wishes." 
aud  the  words,  -True  friendship,  like  the 
ivy.  clings  to  olden  things."  The  calen- 
dars in  tins  raised  lettering  are  of  special 
interest  just  now.  with  appropriate  tjuota- 
tions  on  duty  for  each  month.  YV.  K.  Glad- 
stone's is  perhaps  the  best.  "Duty  is  a 
power  which  rises  with  us  in  the  morning 
and  goes  to  rest  with  us  in  the  eveni 


'  BLIND  JOHN  CONDON 

Gambler  And  Autocrat  Of  The 
Western  Raoe  Track. 


INTEREST    AT    HOT    SPRINGS 



-hnrncteriNticn  Of  V  Man  Of  Foroo 
And  PersoMTiincc-Oiioe  He  Was 
A  Barber—Now   Rich  Turfite. 

When  the  announcement  was  made  the 
other  day  that  Blind  John  Condon  had 
purchased,  through  Representative  Tlm- 
"Hiy  L.  Sullivan,  of  N«w  York,  the  new 
face  track  at  Hoi  Springe,  Ark.,  no  one 
who  knows  the  blind  gambler  was 
surprised,  says  the  Chicago  correspondent 
>t  the  New  York  Press.  Condon  has  the 
"St  "stable"  of  race  tracks  of  any 
man  In  America,  and  probably  any  man  In 
the  world.  It  Is  his  ambition  to  be  the 
•acing  autocrat  of  the  West.  Were  it  not 
'ot  lils  long  and  intimate  connection  with 
rambling  he  might  see  ills  ambition  ful- 

Ile  has  fine  business  ability,  is  a 
iturdy  fighter,  knows  now  to  make  racing 
Properties  pay  and  has  a  host  of  friends. 
>ut  he  believes  more  In  (he  betting  ring 
ban  he  does  in  Improving  the  breed  of 
lorses,  and  he  subordinates  everything  to 
he  speculative  end  of  the  game. 

The  American  turf,  has  no  more  pictur- 
esque figure  than  John  Condon.  Almost 
stone  blind,  barely  able  to  tell  day  from 
night,  he  has  amassed  minions  and  has 
succeeded  where  some  very  able  men  have 
failed.  lie  Is  a  great  fighter,  too.  Were 
it  not  for  certain  infhinlties  of  temper  he 
would  be  a  fine  diplomatist. 

Years  ago  he  was  a  journeyman  bar- 
ber— a  vpoit  even  in  those  days,  his  friends 
say — but  his  eyesight  falling  he  had  to  seek 
another  Channel  In  which  to  earn  a  living. 
He  turned  to  gambling.  It  was  In  a  small 
way  at  first,  for  he  had  little  money.  He 
was  shrewd  enough  to  know  the  money 
In  gambling  was  in  backing  and  not  in 
bucking  the  game,  So  he  backed  a  small 
game.  Faro,  keuo  and  hazard  were  too 
slow  for  him  after  a  while,  and  he  turned 
his  attention  to  poolrooms,  in  which  he 
saw  a  larger  margin  of  profit.  When  the 
poolroom  game  became  too  warm  in  Chi- 
cago he  branched  out  as  a  race-track 
owner.  For  more  than  10  years  he  has 
been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Western 
turf  world,  and  he  is  likely  to  become 
more  prominent  year  by  year. 

Enthusiastic  friends  declare  there  would 
be  no  limit  to  Condon's  achievements  in 
the  racing  field  if  he  were  not  blind,  but 
these  friends  do  not  appreciate  that  by  be- 
ing blind  Condon  concentrates  his  ener- 
gies better  upon  his  business  affairs  than 
he  probably  would  if  he  had  his  eyesight. 

In  the  last  10  years  Condon  has  owned 
or  controlled  seven  race  tracks,  and  in  ad- 
dition Is  a  large  stockholder  in  two  others. 
The  one  quality  above  all  others  that  the 
sporting  fraternity  admires  in  Condon  is 
his  pugnacity.  Xo  one  gainsays  the  fact 
that  he  has  "sand,1,  for  he  has  gone 
against  that  bulldog  of  the  turf,  Edward 
Corrigan,  and  beaten  him  at  his  own 
game. 

It  was  In  the  early  nineties  that  Condon 
became  a  strong  factor  in  the  gambling  sit- 
uation in  Chicago.    He  was  connected  with 
poolroom  interests  af  that  time,  Corrigan, 
who   Is   known    the   country    over   as   the 
"Master  of  Hawthorne,"  tried  to  close  the 
poolrooni6  because  they  were  cutting  into 
the  game  at  the  Hawthorne  track.    Condon 
offered   fight.    The   contest    between   these 
two  men  was  bitter  In  the  extreme.    Cor- 
rigan spent  a  fortune  trying  to  win.    At 
one  time  he  had  three  detective  agencies  at 
■ork  trying  to  close  Condon's  rooms,  hut 
ondon  won  out.   Then  Condon  determined 
o  carry  the  war  into  Carrigan's  own  field. 
e  and  some  friends  started  the  old  (Jar- 
eld  Park  track,   t'ondon  was  a  small  stock- 
holder at  first,  but  soon  it  was  recognized 
hat  he  was  the   real  brains  of  the  com- 
ilnatiou.    His  management  was  remarkably 
successful.    In  one  year  the  profits  of  the 
oreign  books  controlled  by  Condon  and  his 
riends  were  $000,000. 

A  bitter  turf  war  between  Hawthorne 
nd  Garfield  Park  led  to  a  tragedy  that 
losed  Condon's  track.  That  tragedy  was 
he  shooting  of  Captain  Brown  and  two 
policemen  in  a  raid  September  >'..  1 - 
Ittle  thing  like  a  triple  killing  couldn't 
.aunt  Condon,  however.  He  and  his  asso- 
lates  went,  to  Roby.  Ind.,  a  Chicago  bud- 
rb.  where  the  three  tracks — Lakeside, 
hefiield  and  Forsyth— were  built  by  them, 
il  within  a  half  mile  of  each  other,  and 


where  100  days  of  racing  were  held 
Dearly   ti  e   great.   • 

for  Condon.  1  inaliy  the  State  Sum 
Court  decided  that  only  45  days  In  15 
meetings  and  at  Intervals  of  3i  :ould 

be  had  at  any  one  track,  it  being  held  thai 
ownership  in  the  three  tracks  was  evi 
of  the  law.  This  decision  did  not  bother 
Condon  much.  He  determined  to  he 
ing  every  day.  So  he  opened  the  Ideal 
Park  track,  just  over  the  State  line  in 
Wisconsin.  This  track  was  constructed  and 
equipped  within  90  days  from  the  time  the 
cornstalks  were  cut  on  the  land. 

The  closing  of  the  Harlem  track,  which 
had  been  constructed  by  the  George  Han- 
kins  Syndicate  after  the  close  of  Garfield 
Park  because  of  the  turf  wars  with  Haw- 
thorne, finally  led  to  its  purchase  by  Con- 
don and  his  associates  In  1897.  The  pur- 
chase money  was  about  $300,000,  and  the 
meeting  that  year  was  so  successful  that 
It  almost  paid  for  the  track. 

(  aidon's  friends  delight  in  telling  stories 
of  his  indomitable  will.  One  of  these  stories 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  two  weeks  be- 
fore Condon  was  to  open  a  meeting  at  the 
Harlem  track  an  Incendiary  burned  the 
grandstand.  Condon  made  a  vow  that  he 
would  have  revenge  on  the  incendiary  If 
It  took  every  dollar  he  possessed.  But  de- 
sire for  revenge  did  not  check  him  in  his 
work  of  rebuilding.  In  less  than  two  weeks 
after  the  fire  a  new  grandstand  had  been 
erected  and  the  meeting  opened  on  the  date 
advertised.  In  those  two  weeks  Condon 
Blept  very  few  hours.  He  was  at  the  track 
night  and  day  and,  blind  as  he  was,  he  di- 
rected the  work. 

The  vigorous  crusade  against  horse  rac- 
ing and  the  poolroom  business  in  the  city 
last  spring  and  summer  was  a  severe  blow 
to  racing  in  Illinois.  Every  track  felt  it. 
The  Washington  Park  Club  closed  its  gates 
after  the  running  of  the  American  Derby, 
on  which  there  was  absolutely  no  betting 
at  the  track,  and  none  at  all  in  the  city 
poolrooms. 

Tondon.  too,  lost  heart.  He  feared  he 
would  have  to  close  the  Harlem  track,  and 
for  the  first  time  he  talked  despondently  of 
racing. 

"What's  the  use?"  he  said  at  that  time. 
"My  eyesight  is  hopelessly  gone.  A  man 
cannot  sit  in  a  chair  and  run  a  race  track, 
and  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  me  to  get 
about  now.  I  am  urged  by  friends  and  as- 
sociates to  stick  to  the  game,  but  I  don't 
see  any  use." 

But  he  changed  his  mind  in  a  few  days. 
First  of  all  he  determined  not  to  give  up 
the  Harlem  track.  Then  he  not  only  de- 
cided to  fight,  but  took  up  some  of  the 
dates  abandoned  by  the  Washington  Park 
Jockey  Club.  How  wise  he  was  in  this  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Harlem  meeting 
was  the  most  successful  in  its  history. 
Then  came  the  announcement  of  his  pur- 
chase of  the  new  track  at  Hot  Springs. 

Generous  to  a  fault,  Condon  distributes 
his  wealth  to  the  poor  with  a  free  hand. 
He  Insists  on  all  his  associates  being  gen- 
erous, too.  One  day  last  season  when  two 
Sisters  of  Charity  went  to  the  race  track 
to  collect  money  for  the  orphans  Condon 
sent  the  'tip'  to  the  betting  ring  that  each 
bookmaker  ought  to  chip  in  $25.  There 
were  more  than  50  books  In  line.  Some 
pressed  the  limit  and  donated  $30.  All 
told,  about  $1,600  came  from  the  betting 
ring.  Condon  got  a  report  from  the  col- 
lector as  to  the  amount.  Then  he  instructed 
one  of  his  clerks  to  draw  a  check  for  a  like 
sum.  This  he  added  to  the  bookmakers' 
money,  and  the  Sisters  left  the  track  with 
jaore  than  $3,300. 

"Come  again  when  you  want  more."  was 
the  way  Condon  dismissed  the  Sisters. 
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TEACHING 
BUND-DEAF 


WISCONSIN      SCHOOL      HAS      TWO 
PUPILS   IN   THE    HELEN    KEL- 
LER  CLASS. 


3upils  Who  Have  Lost  Both  Sight  and 
Hearing   Making  Wonderful   Pro- 
gress— Both  to  Be  at  Teach- 
ers' Convention. 


The  marvelous  attainments  of  the 
ilind-deaf  Helen  Keller  %tand  as  an 
evidence  of  what  can  be  accomplish- 
ed under  seemingly  insurmountable 
[ifficnlties.  It  is  not  generally  known, 
mwever,  that  there  are  in  different 
chools  of  the  .United  States  nearly 
hirty  unfortunates  of  this  class.  Wis- 
;onsin  has  two  of  these,  Eva  Halli- 
lay  of  Milwaukee  and  Annie  Johnson 
>f  Colfax. 

Eva   Halliday  lost   her  hearing  and 

light  in  infancy.     She  has  now  been 

n  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf, 

tt    Delavan,    a    little    more    than    two 

rears.  She  has  learned  to  read  and  to 

operate  rapidly  the  Braille  and  Rem- 

;ton     'typewriters.       She     has     also 

en  taught  speech  and  articulates  so 

at  those  who  are  familiar  with  her 

ve  little  difficulty  in  understanding 

sr.     She   reads    the   lips   by   placing 

:r  fingers  upon  the  lips  of  the  speak- 

During   her   two   years   schooling 

le    has    made    more    rapid    progress 

tan  has  any  other  blind-deaf  student, 

ven    including    Helen    Keller,    in    an 

qual  time. 

Annie   Johnson    lost<=  her    sight   and 
tearing   at   the    age    of  twelve.     She 
vas   a   bright   and    ambitious   country 
school    girl   until   this   affliction    came 
jpon  her.     Last  January  she  entered 
the  Delavan  School  for  the  Deaf.  She 
has  a  vocabulary  and  a  voice  result- 
ing from  her  twelve  years  of  existence 
in  full  possession  of  all  of  her  senses. 
The  problem  of  teaching  her  is  quite 
different   from  that   of  teaching   Eva. 
Annie   has   only   to   master   the   point 
system  used  by  the  blind  and  to  tearn, 
the  manipulation  of  typewriters.  This 
she  has  done  even  in  the  short  time 
she  has  been  in  the  state  school. 

Both  Eva  and  Annie  are  bright, 
happy,  light  hearted  girls.  They  are 
optimistic  in  tendencies  and  thor- 
oughly appreciative  of  all  that  is  being 
done  for  them.  No  department  of  the 
work  of  the  Delavan  school  is  more 
fascinating  to  visitors  than  is  the  de- 
partment of  the  blind-deaf.  This  de- 
partment is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Delia  Rice  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Both  of  these  girls,  with  their  teach- 
er, will  be  present  at  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  which  meets  at  Mil- 
waukee. December  27th,  28th,  and 
29th.  They  will  give  an  exhibition  of 
their  accomplishments  and  the  meth- 
od used  in  reaching  blind-deaf  stu- 
dents. 
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ISCOXSIN'S     BLIND-DEAF 
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1f*o  Girls  at  Delavan  Making  Remarkable 
Jfrogress-An  Interesting  I>epartment. 

The  marvelous  attainments  of  the 
blind-deaf  Helen  Keller  stand  as  an  evi- 
dence of  what  can  be  accomplished  un- 
der seemingly  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. There  are  in  different  schools  of 
the  United  States  nearly  thirty  unfort- 
unates of  this  class.  Wisconsin  has  two 
of  these,  Eva  Halliday  of  Milwaukee, 
and  Annie  Johnson  of  Colfax.  Eva 
Halliday  lost  her  hearing  and  sight  in 
infancy.  She  has  now  been  in  the  Wis- 
consin School  for  the  Deaf,  at  Delavan, 
a  little  more  than  two  years.  She  has 
learned  to  read  and  to  operate  rapidly 
the  Braille  and  Remington  typewriters. 
She  has  also  been  taught  speech  and  ar- 
ticulates so  that  those  who  are  familiar 
with  her  have  little  difficulty  in  under- 
standing her.  She  reads  the  lips  by 
placing  her  fingers  on  the  lips  of  the 
speaker.  During  her  two  years  school- 
ing she  has  made  more  rapid  progress 
than  has  anyjother  blind-deaf  student, 
even  including  Helen  Keller,  in  an 
equal  time. 

Annie  Johnson  lost  her  sight  and 
hearing  at  the  age  of  twelve.  She  was 
a  bright  and  ambitious  country  school 
girl  until  this  affliction  came  upon  her. 
Last  January  she  entered  the  Delavan 
School  for  the  Deaf.  She  has  a  vocabu- 
lary and  a  voice  resulting  from  her 
twelve  years  of  existence  in  full  posses- 
sion of  all  of  her  senses.  No  depart- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  Delavan  school 
is  more  fascinating  to  visitors  than  is 
the  department  of  the  blind-deaf.  .This  , 
department  is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Delia  Rice  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Both  of  these  girls,  with  their  teacher, 
will  be  present  at  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  which  meets  at  Milwaukee, 
December  27th,  28th  and  29th. 

NEW     PORTLAND     (ME.)     SUN. 


Thursday,   Dec.   1,   1904. 

EAST   BALDWIN.  J^j 

Mi.ss  Annie  Spencer  gave  a  supper 

at    her    home    Tuesday    evening,    the 

proceeds  of  which  will  go  toward  the 

hment     of   a    school   for     the 

blind  in  Maine.    She  realized  $9.40. 

COLORADO  INDEX., 


DECEMBER  1,  1904 

Since  these  pages  are  always  open  for  any 
articles  or  items  pertaining  to  the  well  being  of 
the  blind  the  conductor  does  not  hesitate  to 
quote  from  an  article  now  and  then  in  order  to 
show  to  the  readers  just  what  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  in  regard  to  certain  debatable  sub- 
jects. Prof.  li.  II.  Johnson  who  has  charge  ot 
the  pages  regarding  the  blind  in  the  West  Vir- 


ginia Tablet  has  a  way  of  saying  things  right 
from  his  very  heart  and  since  there  is  scarcely 
a  more  whole-souled  advocate  for  the  highest 
good  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  one  na- 
turally feels  that  items  written  by  him  ought 
to  appear  just  as  they  were  written.  Before 
discussing  or  at  least  commenting  on  his 
editorial  we  will  quote  it  which  is  as  follows: — 
"The  Washingtonian  *  and  the  "Rocky  Moun- 
tain Leader"  come  with  persistent  kindness  to 
my  private  address,  and,  strange  to  say,  I 
receive  these  papers  with  exemplary  regularly 
from  the  office.  I  am  none  the  less  grateful 
to  the  good  friends  who  send  them  directly  to 
me,  and  should  be  glad  to  use  a  privilege 
extended  to  me  long  ago  of  sending  the  Tablet 
to  any  one  who  should  be  indicated  as  the  con- 
ductor of  a  page  like  this  in  either  of  these,  or 
any  other  papers  from  schools  with  a  blind 
department.  The  other  papers  reach  me  with 
so  much  irregularity  that  I  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  their  work  as  I  could 
wish.  1  am  sure  it  is  only  the  result  of  an 
inadvertance,  which  I  do  not  seek  to  locate; 
but  it  is  sorely  inconvenient  sometimes.  Thus 
I  have  missed  No.  3  of  the  "Notes  of  Travel," 
running  for  several  of  the  early  weeks  of  the 
term  in  the  California  News.  1  would  fain 
hope  that  Mr.  Caldwell  gave  some  account  of 
the  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind, 
which  was  held  during  this  month  at  the  L.  P. 
Exposition,  and  which  he  attended  with  de- 
lightful regularity.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
missed  anything  he  may  have  written 
on  the  subject.  The  association  has  been 
mentioned  with  sparing  hand  if  at  all,  by  many 
of  the  papers,  while  I  see  numerous  references 
to  the  Conference  of  Principals  held  at  St. 
Louis  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Not  surely 
because  the  matter  is  less  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  the  dual  schools,  but,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  which  I  would  gladly  hope  has  been 
merely  an  oversight.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  In  the  schools  where  the  blind  are  gather- 
ed into  schools  with  the  deaf,  they  are,  I 
believe,  without  exception,  largely  in  the 
minority,  so  low,  sometimes,  as  four  to  one, 
and  the  rule  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number  must  prevail.  I  cannot  forbear  the 
thought  that  this  disparity  of  numbers  ought 
to  attract  some  wise  and  effective  attention.  I 
am  aware  that  there  is  an  inequality  between 
the  classes,  and  I  thank  God  for  it;  but  there 
are  more  blind  children  than  appear  in  these 
schools,  and  they  ought  to  be  brought  into  the 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  that  have  been 
so  liberally  provided  for  them.  1  note  in  the 
last  Ohio  Report,  that  Supt.  Smead  has  again 
had  recourse  to  the  Census  Bureau,  with  such 
encouraging  results  as  to  have  brought  to  the 
shelter  ol  his  great  Institution  moie  than  a 
hundred  new  pupils  within  fourteen  month 8. 
The  fact  seems  to  point  a  moral." 

The  conductor  of  these  pages  of  the 
Colorado  Index  agrees  with  Prof.  Johnson 
regarding  the  exchange  of  papers,  at  least,  in 
those  instances  where  there  are  conductors 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  news  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  blind  as  well  as  to 


those  who    are    in  any  way  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  as  teachers  and  others. 

As  to  the  report  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  the  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
winch  met  in  St.  Louis  in  July  the  excellent  one 
given  by  Prof.  Johnson  is  the  only  one  the 
writer  has  seen.thus  far.  It  has  been  the  hope 
on  the  part  of  several  that  a  regular  printed 
report  might  appear  before  the  school  year 
was  too  far  advanced,  thus  giving  ample  time 
in  which  to  discuss  some  of  the  papers  which 
were  presented. 

That  the  heads  of  a  number  of  these  dual 
institutions  were  not  present  at  the  Association 
for     the     Instructors      of      the      Blind      does 
not    necessarily   follow   that    their   verj^  souls 
are  not  in  the  work  to  an  equal  degree  in  both 
departments.     At  the  same  time  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  work  no    matter  whether  it  be 
for  the  deaf  or  for  the  blind  these  things  do  not 
pass  unnoticed.     To  a  certain  extent  it   seems 
natural  for   the  minority    department    to   look 
with  perhaps  altogether  too  critical  an  eye  upon 
those  who  may  be  in  authority.     Colorado  has 
been  singularly  blessed  by  having  those  at  the 
head    of  the  institution  who  have    had    some 
knowledge  of  the  blind  before  undertaking  the 
larger  duty  of  managing  a  dual  school.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  what  those  in  charge  of 
these  institutions  are  all  looking  toward  seg- 
regation as  soon  as  the  schools  get  large  enough 
to  make  it  feasible  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
for  all  will  admit  that  it  is  from  this  standpoint 
alone  that  the   two  schools   are  housed  under 
the    same     rool.     There    are     instances     such 
as     New    Mexico     and     one     of   the   Dakotas 
in    which   after  careful  consideration   it    was 
deemed  best  to  have  complete  segregation    at 
the  very  beginning  and  in  other  instances    the 
legislatures  were  wise  in  making  provision  for 
a  future   segregation.     Were   the  methods   of 
discipline,  and  education  similar  the  question 
of  separation  would  never  arise  but  since  there 
is  nothing  in  common  the  question    will    na- 
turally arise  from  time  to  time.     The  conductor 
does    not   know   how    it   is     with    other    dual 
schools  but  he  feels  confident  that  with  the  in- 
telligent management  of  the  Colorado  Institu- 
tion   the   question    of   segregation    will    even- 
tually be  settled  properly, 
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CARBONDALE 

REMARKABLE  CONCERT 
BY  BLIND  ORGANIST 


+ 


Dr.     Wood     Casts    Spell     Over    His 

Hearers  at  Berean  Baptist  Church 

The  Programme, 


If  Divine  Providence  has  taken  away 

much  it  has  also  given  much  to  Prof. 

D.   D.  Wood,  who,  with  eyes  that  see 

sat  last  night  before  the  magnifi- 

cent    new    pipe    organ   at    the    Berean 

tist    church    and     played     number 

number     of     a     beautiful    pro- 


mine  to  an  audience  that  taxed  the 

v  of  the  edifice.    It  is  an  honor 

(o   be  a  patron  to  art  and  those  who 

sat    last   night   under  the  influence  of 

that   master  mind     which     dominated, 

■    light    and      shade,      depth      and 

beauty,    and    ran    the    gauntlet    of    all 

the    emotions    lurking    in    the    hidden 

flepths    of   music,    could    not    help    but 

feel    that   they   were  listening  to   that 

which  does  not  often  come  this  way. 

It  was  a  splendid  treat  and  our  peo- 
ple were  capable  of  appreciating  it. 

The  vocal  numbers  were  given  by 
Albert  Pilling,  soloist  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  of  Scranton,  in 
splendid  style  and  he  was  obliged  to 
respond  to  each  of  his  numbers. 

The  programme  was  rendered  in  the 
following   order: 
Vocal  numbers— Albert  Pilling. 
Favorite  Overture,  Auber;  (a)  Largo, 
Handel;    (b)    Pizzicato     from      Sylvia' 
Delibes;    (c)      Spring     Song,      Mendel- 
ssohn;    vocal,     "Judge     Me,    O  God," 
Buck;    Grand    March    Militaire,    D.    D. 
Wood;    Pilgrim's    Song  of   Hope,    Bap- 
tiste;      Scherzo     in    F   major,    Op.    16, 
Guilmant;    vocal,    "Now     Heaven"    in 
Fullest    Glorv    Shone,"      (Aria      from 
Creation);    Improvisation    on    Familiar 
Airs;   Overture   to   William  ^Tell,   Ros- 
sini. 

Another    concert   will   be   given   this 
evening. 


PORTLAND    (ME.)    EXPRE 


Friday,    Dec.   2,   1904. 

T*>«*»fijaa4w*a*i*»«-n-tf tfn" "  of  the  Maine 
Association  of  the  Blind  has  been 
called  for  this  City,  on  December  28 
andi  29.  The  meeting  is  called  in  the 
interest  of  the  work  to  be  done  before 
the  Legislature  at  the  coming  session 
and  also  to  take  action  in  regard  to 
forming1  a  corporation. 


u 


Friday,    Dec.   2,   1904. 

RedmondT.  Geary, the  blincfme-rcnant, 
who  lias  conducted  the  small  confection- 
ery store   on   Main   street   for   the   past 
thirteen  years,  has  closed   out   the    busi- 
ness,   and    left    this    week   to   attend   a 
school  for  the  blind  in   Hartford  to  learn 
one    of    the     industries     taught     there. 
'•Red"  is  known  by  about   everybody  in 
town.  Since  the  gunning  accident  which 
destroyed    his    eyesight    about    twenty 
years    ago    he    lias    managed    to   earn    a 
living  first  by  pack-peddling  in    this  axkd 
surrounding  towns  and  then  at  the  store. 
He  was  also  able  to  play  on  the  violin  to 
some  extent. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

IS  PUBLISHED 

Every  Saturday 

4ND     MAILED     TO      SUBSCRIBERS     FOR 

FIFTY  CENTS 

DURING   THE   SCHOOL   TERM    OF 

FORTY  WEEKS. 


a.ddr«s&:         WestVa.  Tablet, 
Schools  for  the  D.  &  B., 
Romney,  W.  Va. 


SATURDAY,  DEC.  3,  1904. 
BUND  DEPARTMENT. 


"Hello"  Work,  for    the    Blind. 

The  test  of  auy  theory  is  its  prac- 
tical application.  If  it  should  be 
badly  asserted  that  the  sightless 
could  successfully  operate  a  switch- 
board in  a  telephone  exchange,  the 
incredulity  of  the  masses  would  be  a, i 
bar  to  anything  like  success;  but 
when  one  adds  to  his  assertion  the 
further  fact  that  he  is  operating  such 
a  board,  and  supporting  a  family  by 
that  means,  he  has  put  the  question 
beyond  the  problematic  stage,  and 
made  it  to  depend  solely  on  favor- 
able conditions  and  the  right  maiii 
pulatoer.  It  is  not  claimed,  in  the 
following  sensible  letter  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Kirk  Thompson  of  Erie, 
111.,  that  every  blind  person  can  do 
what  he  has  done;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  the  boy  who  wishes  to  do  it,  and 
means  to  do  it.  will  one  day  accom- 
plish it,  just  as  he  has  done.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  worthy  of  all  credit,  as 
a  letter  of  inquiry  to  his  town  will 
demonstrate.  He  was  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  meeting  him,  and  had  gone 
(here  to  meel  Supt.  Freeman  of  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  blind,  to  ask 
him  to  bring  the  telephone  work  to 
the  notice  of  the  association,  but  was 
doo  late.  Ho  writes  at  my  request. 
Erie,  111.  Nov.  25,  1004. 
.Mr.  H.  II.  Johnson, 

Romney,  West  Ya. 
Dear  Sir; — 

Sim-*'  our  meeting  at  St. 
Louis  last  -Inly,  I  have  set.  many 
times  to  carry  out  my  agreement  to 
write  something  aboul  my  work,  but 
I  have  found  it  a  hard  matter  when 
it  came  to  the  s  -ratch  .  1  will  try, 
however,  to  say  a  tow  words  which 
may  possibly  be  a  help  to  someone. 
In  Illinois  to-day  there  arc,  to  my 
knowledge,  four  blind  person,*,  in 
eluding  myself,  operating  telephone 
switchboards.  These  exchange 
in  gmall  villages  and  towns.  The 
blind  ca  *s>1  i"  '  I"'  operation  of 

large  city  exch;  n  with  their  lamp 
signal  sj  -tems  but  I  he  country  is 
j'ull  of  small    exchanges     which     are 


not,  and    cannot  be,  equipped     with 
that  system. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  blind- 
wherever  situated,  investigate  the 
local  telephone  situation  and  try  to 
interest  the  management  in  their  be- 
half. A  great  many  would  find 
pleasant  and  profitable  employment. 
Generally  speaking  the  small  ex- 
change has  a  switliboard  with  fifty 
drops,  or  small  metal  shutters,  which 
fall  as  the  subscriber  rings.  A 
Braille  number  can  be  pasted  on 
each  of  these  with  shallae.  On  the 
other  side  usually  there  are  a  number 
of  bells;  these  can  be  distinguished 
one  from  the  other  by  the  souud. 
The  operator  can  alter  the  tones  to 
suit  himself.  The  kind  of  switch-  l 
board  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
success  of  the  blind  operator.  With 
the  right  kind,  sight  is  no  great  ad- 
vantage in  operation.  Now  the  blind 
cannot  all  go  to  operating  switch- 
boards, but  1  am  convinced  that,  if 
the  matter  were  given  proper  amount 
of  attentive  at  the  different  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  many  idle 
hands  would  be  busy  and  that  is  the 
first  consideration,  the  compensation, 
is  secondary. 

Kirk  S.  Thompson, 
Erie,   111. 

Now  Mr.  Johnson  if  this  meets  your 
approval  you  are  welcome  to  it  and 
I  hope  it  will  go  where  it  will  do 
good.  1  could  give  a  good  deal  of 
information  of  value  to  any  one  who 
could  use  it. 


THE  NEWS. 
PflOjIDBNCE,  R.  U 
DECEMBER  7,    13Q4 


BLINDED 
FOR  SAKE 
OF  WOMAN 


Troy.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7.— Miss  Amelia  E. 
Haswell,  city  missionary  of  ,Troy,  today 
told  a  secret  concerning  Oliver  Curtis 
Perry,  the  train  robber,  which  »he  has 
kept  for  nine  years. 

Miss  Haswell  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  romantic,  vain  Perry,  and  she  was 
■wrongly  suspected  of  having  aided  him 
to  escape  from  Matteawan  prison  in  April, 
1895.    Said  Miss  Haswell  tdday: 

■  When  Oliver  Curtis  Perry  was  taken 
to  Auburn  Prison  after  his  escape  from 
Matteawan  he  was  told  that  I  had  been 
arrested,  was  in  jail  and,  probably  would 
have  to  serve  a  sentence  for  his  wrong- 

™He   begged   to  be  allowed   to  vindicate 

me,   but   they   told   him  a  convict's   word 

not   accepted   in   court.     In   mJM- 

rTeratlon  he  was  fairly  wild,  and  obtaining 

iddler'a  needle,  he  punctured  his  eyes 


and  blinded  himself.  He  said  'Now  I 
can  not  try  to  escape  again  and  cause 
that  woman  more  trouble.'  '        . 

Miss  Haswell,  at  her  home.  1549  Fifth 
avenue,  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Perry,  who  is  in  the  Dannemora  State 
hospital,  where  he  was  taken  from  Mat- 
teawan  after  being  returned  there  from 
Auburn.  Her  tender  sympathies  are  again 
stirred  by  Perry's  complaining  that  he 
-is  being  starved  and  maltreated. 

"When  he  put  out  his  eyes  Perry  told 
me  that  he  was  so  accustomed  to  out- 
door life  that  confinment  was  torture.  He 
knew  that  while  he  had  his  sight  and 
could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sky  he. 
■would  try  to  escape  again.  He  feared  he 
would  bring  more  reproach  on  me  by  so 
doing  and  his  only  safety  was  blindness." 
It  has  been  supposed  for  nearly  a  de- 
cade that  Perry  jabbed  the  needle  in  his 
eyes  to  excite  Governor  Morton's  sym- 
pathy and  so  to  gain  a  pardon  for  a 
helpless,  blind  man.  His  desperate  act 
was  most  deliberate.  On  his  birthday, 
Sept.  17,  1895,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Sawyer, 
physician  of  Auburn  prison: 

"Sept.  17. 
"Mr  Sawyer,  Prison  Physician— Consid- 
ering it  was  on  Sept.  17,  1885,  I  was  born 
into  the  light  of  day— ag  tinst  my  will, 
of  course— I  now  assert  my  right  to  shut 
out  this  same  light.  In  plain  words,  I  am 
going  to  put  out  my  eyesight." 


.osttm  fffwitBcriut 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  6,  1904 


—  A  blind  man  named  Green  made  a  curl- 
cms  defence  at  Birmingham,  England,  to  a 
charge  of  smashing  a  plate  glass  window  I 
worth  £15.  He  had  been  blind,  he  said,  for 
seven  years.  On  the  night  In  question  he 
cried  for  assistance  to  cross  the  road,  but 
no  one  came.  Then  he  heard  someone  at  a 
distance  and  struck  at  what  used,  when  he 
could  see,  to  be  boards  surrounding  waste 
ground.  He  was  astounded  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  broken  glass.  The  jury  ac- 
quitted him  and  he  was  discharged. 


PLYMOUTH, 


WESTERN    MORNING    NEWS, 
NOVEMBER    22,    1904 

THE     PLYMOUTH     EXHIBITION. 


BRIGHT    AND     ATTRACTIVE     SCENES. 


THE    MAYOR   OF    PLYMOUTH'S    INTEREST 
IN    BLIND     CHILDREN. 

If  the  pessimists  on  British  trades  could  only  be 
induced  to  visit  uie  Plymouth  Exhibition  we  might  hear 
less  of  decaying  industries  and  more  of  the  excellence 
of  home-produced  articles.  The  aim  of  the  Exhibition 
Syndicate  is  to  she-  in  fee  best  possible  manner  some 
of  the  Loading  Westcountry  industries,  and  in  this  they 
achieve  a  remarkable  amcunt  of  success.  For  not  only 
are  ma,nufactured  goods  of  the  highest  quality  shown, 
but  in  some  instances  the  whole  of  the  processes  of 
manufacture.  The  educational  value  of  the  Exhibition, 
therefore,  is  of  the  highest,  and  of  especial  interest  to 
the  young. 

The  daily  attendance  has  been  a  growing  one.  Start- 
ing first  with  a  record  of  only  1,897,  the  numbers  hava 
gone  on  increasing  until  Obey  reached,  on  Saturday, 
5,614.  So  far  this  is  the  high-water  mark  for  ttoe 
Exhibition ;  but  to-day  and  to-morrow,  the  closing  day 
of  the  Exhibition,  it,  is  possible  that  even  this  large, 
total  may  be  exceed ed.  The  next  best  total  was  on  the 
previous  Thursday,  when  a  numper  of  important  open 
competitions  in  tie  Bakery  Section  were  decided.  On 
that  occasion  uhe  visitors,  wfho  included  excursionists 
from  all  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  numbered  5,390, 
or  530  more  than  oh  the  previous  day,  which  until  then 
i  he  record  for  a  (.tendance. 

Visitors  belong  to  all  ranks  and  stations  of  life.  From 
11  a.m.  until  well  after  9  p.m.  they  continue  to  arrive 
in  ever-increasing  numbers,  many  staying  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  The  morning  and  afternoon  callers 
have  a  distinct  advantage  over  those  who  visit  in  the 
evening,  inasmuch  as  the  building  is  not  so  crowded, 
and  thoy  can  leisurely  inspect  each  exhibit.  Late  in 
toe  evening  the  hall  becomes  crowded  with  people,  and 
it  is  oftentimes  difficult  to  get  from  one  point  to 
another.  The  most  popular  stands,  including  those  at 
which  the  "  Exhibition  News "  is  produced,  the  Model 
Bakery,  and  the  stalls  where  the  manufacture  of  sweets 
w  in  progress,  frequently  have  visitors  standing  five  and 
CUi   deep  before  them. 


*ii 


the  scene   is  ever   bright  and   interesting.       Firstly, 
are.    the   flags     and    highly -decorated   and   well- 
dressed  stalls,  which  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn.    Then 
there   is   the   constant  passing   to  and    fro  of   visitors, 
who-e   animated  faces  show  the   interest   ihey  feel   in 
the  Exhibition  ;  also  the  excellent  playing  of  a  military 
band,  and  the  constant  hum  of  the  electrically-driven 
''inery.       Now    and    again    loud   and    unrestrained 
ii tor  from  the  n.  igbbourhood  of  the  entrance  tells 
how  the  youn?  are  enjoying  their  first  visit  to  the  "  HaH 
of  Laughter."     Interest,  too,   is  felt  in  the  brilliantly, 
clad  artistes  gliding  in  and  out  of  the  crowd  when  their 
sprvi  not  required  at  the  side-shows.     Truly  the. 

place  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and   no  wonder  ii 
has  cajned  so  much  popuiaruy. 

The  band  of  the  2nd  V.B.  Devon  Regiment  played 
pleasantly  both  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  yesterday. 
Mr.  A.  Grinter  is  bandmaster,  and  the  men  have 
attained  ,\  high  degree  of  efficiency  under  his  direction. 
The  programmes  were  light  and  interesting,  giving 
great  pleasure  to  numerous  visitors.  To-day  the  band- 
stand will  be  occupied  by  the  band  of  H.M.S.  Vivid. 

Two  »ery  interesting  presentation  ceremonies  were* 
performed  by  Miss  Dorothy  Winnicott,  daughter  of  ths 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Plymouth,  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  t^rst,  was  in  the  corner  of  tihe  arts  and  crafts  section, 
where  three  pupite  from  St.  Teresa's  Orphanage,  Pry- 
mouth,  work  at  lacemaJring.  The  Lady  Superior,  accom- 
panied by  «  sister,  Miss  D.  Wmnieottj  Mrs.  A.  W« 
Dehnam.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Breeze,  and  Miss  Marion  Breeaa, 
were  among  those  present. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  D.  Breeze)  spoke  of  the  interest 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  took  in  the  work  of  the  girl* 
when  they  visited  the  exhibition,  and  said  it  was  their' 
desire  to  present  each  with  a  small  memento  of  their 
visit.  They  had  decided  to  give  a  Posteffice  savings- 
bock,  with  a  Government  receipt  for  5s.,  in  th* 
hepe  that  it  would  inculcate  the  principles  of  thrift. 
The  Mayor  and  Mayoress  were  unable  to  be  present 
that  afternoon,  but  they  were  represented  by  their 
daughter,  Miss  Dorothy  Winnicott,  whom  he  would  ask 
to  make  the  presentations.  The  Mayor  was  of  a 
different  religious  persuasion  to  that  taught  the  childrea 
of  the  orphanage,  but  he  was  broad^ninded  and  goodi, 
and  appreciated  goodness  in  others.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  more  interesting  that  one  of  the  Mayor's  first  pubbkj 
acts  should  be  to  take  that  practical  interest  m  tha 
girls  of  St.  Teresa's  Orphanage.     (Applause.) 

Miss  Dorothy  Winnicott  then  presented  bamVbooks* 
with  an  acknowledgmem,  of  66.  in  each,  to  EEzabettt 
Mabey,  Christine  Tmmrins,  end  Catherine  Collins,  say- 
ing that  she  gave  the  books  witsh.,.her  father* 
and  mother's  best  wishes. 

The  Lady  Superior  thanked  the  young  lady,  and  tba 
Mayor  and  Mayoress,  for  their  trnrW*^ 

Going  next  into  the  bakery  section,  where  Q» 
ladies  already  mentioned  were  received  at  the  stall 
of  the  Blind  Institution  by  Messrs.  J.  B»  Rey- 
nolds, EL  Matthews,  jun.,  and  T.  G.  Wilts,  presents* 
tions  of  similar  books  were  made  to  the  blind  pnpfts. 

The  Secretary,  in  introdncing  Miss  Dorothy  Winn** 
cott,  said  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  were  very  uracil' 
struck  by  the  intelligence  displayed  by  the  pupils,. 
and  highly  pleased  with  what  they  saw.  He  trusted 
that  the  books  would  serve  to  remind  the  youths  of 
the  visit  of  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress,  and  that  it  was 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  borough  and  Mrs.  R»  W, 
Winnicott  who  first  started  their  accounts.     (Appianse^ 

Miss  Dorothy  Winnicott  presented  the  books 
to  the  boys — James  Roberts,  Harold  Helsted  Guy,  aao4 
Arthur  Charles  Mugridge — saying  that  she  did  so 
"  with  father's  and  mother's  beat  wishes." 

Mr.  Wills,  who  is  honorary  treasurer  of  the  "RRwrf 
Institution,  in  expressing  thanks  for  the  gifts,  ssHr 
the  pupils  were  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour  th* 
Mayor  and  Mayoress  had  "conferred  upon  them.  !H»e 
exhibition  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the  BEnd  Insfcit©- 
tion ;  he  was  very  thankful  that  so  much  interest  hai 
been  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  They  had 
received  a  large,  amount  from  file  pubfic  visiting  the1, 
exhibition,  and  if  any  incentive  were  needed  to  mate 
the  boys  work  well  it  would  be  found  in  the  May<or!s  3nd 
Mayoress's  kindly  gifts.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary  presented  a  very  pretty  QnfetnW 
cake  to  Miss  Dorothy  Wunricott,  stating  that  hg 
believed  this  was  her  first  pubEc 
(Applause.) 

The    young   lady   snnhngry  accepted  the  gft% 
the  ceremony  came  to  an  end. 

Afterwards  there  were  demonstrations  by  the  pupils, 
A  lad  with  a  very  ingenious  appliance  accurately 
counted  several  long  rows  of  pounds,  sbaDings,  andf 
pence,  his  proficiency  in  arithmetic  making  a  erea* 
impression  upon  the  public.  Another  wrote  short- 
hand, and  the  thrrd  worked  very  well  and  raaJdV 
unon   a  typewriting  machine. 

Yesterday's  visitors,  numbering  3J84,  included  the 
cbi'dren  of  the  Royal  Dockyard  Orphan  Asyrum,  Devoo- 
port  .and _  of  ^fTeresa  Orphanage,  Plymouth,  and 
inmates  of  the  Plymouth  Workhouse. 

To-day  the  judges  will  award  the  £10  IDs.  Cup,  pne- 
sented  by  Mr.  J.  Harris,  Totnes,  president  of  the  Devon 
9^1  r^Trr1"  rT^  Association,  for  the  champion 
loaf  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Invitations  to  visit  the* 
exhibition  will  bo  given  today  to  Sir  Joseph  BellamT. 
yjce^onsul    for   Rusaa,    Spain     Prance,    and    Holland;- 

i^J-  ^r  Fo£L,VJCTC<^8a!  for  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Turkey;  Mr.  Orlando  Davos,  vice-consul  for  Austria, 
Hungary,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway;  Mr  H  Phillip- 
viceKxmsnl  for  BeWm,  and  Mr.  J.  Stephens,  United! 
States  consul,  and  Mr.  J.  Stephens,  jun.,  deputy-vice- 
consul. 

The  photograph  for  Wednesdays  competition  has- 
been  selected  by  the  committee,  among  the  first-priz» 
pictures  in  the  pnotographic  section. 


appear  anm. 


THE     MrTDAI;    DIPLOMAS. 

A  few  errors  crept  into  the   list  of  medal  diplomas. 
The  gold  medal  diploma  awarded  to  Stand  No.  ID  (pro- 
prietors, Brown,   Wills,  and  Nicholson,  Plymouth),  was 
in  respect  of  Sunny   Lsland   Ceylon  tea,  and  to   Stand 
No.  11  (proprietors,  Brown,  Wills,  and  Nicholson,    Ply- 
mouth),  for   Beechwood  hams,    bacon,  ox  tongues,   and 
Beechwood    Devonshire-fed      sausages.     Stand    No.    59 
(proprietor,    P.    H.    Ralph,   chemist  and    perfumer,    50.' 
Union-street,    Plymouth),    was  awarded  a   gold    ta  ldtt 
diploma  for  Hoe  Breeze  pnrfnme;   Stand  No.   60  (pro*, 
pnetons.  Breeze,  Jackson,  and  Green  (Limited),  whoie-j 
sale  druggists  and  baking    powder  manufacturers,     41, 
Union-street,    41  and   42,   Union-road,     Plymouth),    fen* 
Breeze's  baking  powder,  reai  egg  powder,  concentrated 
essence  of  rennet,  and  Japanese  dance  compo;   Stand) 
61  (proprietors,  Pitch  and  Son,  provision  merchants,  66,. 
Bishopsgate    Wruhin,    London,    E.C).,    for    butter  andi 
butter  mixtures.    In  addition  to  the  salvor  medal  diplow 
mas  already  announced,  one  was  awarded  to  Stand  No. 
21    (proprietors,      Britisn-Anierican      Stamp    Company), 
marking  ink  and  rubber  staanp  manufacturers,   L,   Has* 
low-place,    Upper   Norwood,    London,    S-E-),    for   rndia- 
rubber  stamps;   and  one  to   Stand  26  toraprietors,   J. 
Pickering     and   Co.,     electro  goW   and     sflver-platenV: 
Crystal  Palace,   Sydenham,  SJl),   tor  gold  and  sihaeax 
plating. 

"  Springbud  "  golden-tip  tea.  fur  which  G>  S-  TMteagJht 
and  Co.,  of  17,  Old  Town-street,  Prynwafihi,  were*' 
awarded  a  gold  medal,  is  composed  of  the  young  budsy 
or  tips,  of  the  tea  plant.  It  is  free  from  tennin,  wtdcii^ 
is  so  determents!  to  persons  of  weak  digestion.  It  utA 
a  delicious  tea,  as  many  visitors  to  the  cotnparry\r 
stands,  as  weH  as  at  the  stands  of  the  Hows  Company, 
can  testify. 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  24,  19M. 


CARDIFF      INSTITUTE      FOR      THE 

BLIND. 


An  interesting  gathering  assembled  in  the 
Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  Wednes- 
day, on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of 
volumes  of  books  in  Braille  and  Moon  type 
to  the  workers  in  the  institute.  Mr.  John 
Oory,  the  donor  of  the  books,  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Richard  Cory,  who  was  accompanied 
by  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  M.  Burt,  and  the 
manager,  Mr.  D.  A.  R.  Jeffrey.  Mr.  Hughes, 
a  blind  man,  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of 
the  workers.  In  addition  to  the  volumes  dis- 
tributed, above  ICO  have  been  given  by  Mr. 
Cory  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  library.  Any 
friend  who  would  further  augment  the 
library,  or  who  could  give  an  American  organ 
or  harmonium  would  confer  a  benefit  on  the 
institute. 

lil  V  EKifOO  L     CO  U  i&lKR, 

NOVEMBER    26,    19D>f 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  LANCASHIRE 
BLIND. 


It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  Manchester  a 
central  library  for  the  blind  people  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  with  the  object  of  promoting  the 
scheme  a  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  branch 
of  the  Libraries'  Association  was  held  on 
Thursday.  Mr.  H.  Pilkington  Turner  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  which  confronted  the  blind 
in  their  efforts  to  obtain  literature.  Books, 
he  said,  were  so  costly  that  small  towns  were 
unable  to  provide  collections  of  anything  like 
suitable  dimensions  for  local  blind  people.  It 
was  proposed  to  surmount  this  difficulty  by 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution  as 
that  mentioned  in  the  city  of  Manchester.  The 
surrounding  towns  would  be  allowed  to'take 
advantage  of  the  institution,  and  would  con- 
tribute a  sum  of  three  guineas  as  subscription, 
and  send  whatever  books  they  now  possessed 
to  the  new  centre. 
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SUSSEX    DATLY    NEWS, 
NOVEMBER    26,    1901. 

"3righton  Blind  Relief  Society. 

The  amelioration  of  the  condition     of     the 
leedy  and  afflicted  so  deeply  appeals  for  the 
practical  sympathy    of    tho    benevolent     and 
philanthropic,  that  the  cause  of  the  Brighton 
Blind  Relief  and  Visiting  Society  requires  little 
commending.    Its  President  is  Mr.  Gerald  W. 
E.  Loder,  M.P.,  while  Miss  Moon    most    effi- 
ciently performs  the  work  of  Hon.  Secretary 
lad  Treasurer.    It  is  now  some  fifty-two  years 
since  the  organisation  was  founded  by  the  late 
Dr.  Moon,  and  from  the  annual    Report    just 
issued,  it  would  appear  that  the  object  of  its 
formation  has  been  fully  carried  out  as  far  as 
funds  would  admit.     During    the    year    just- 
ended,  the  Missionary  paid  no  lower  than  2,669 
visits  to  the  blind  of  Brighton  and  district,  the 
number  on  the  roll  of  the  Society  being  122. 
Of  these  there  were  in  Brighton  03 ;  Hove  11 ; 
Lowes  11 ;   Shorehaan.  3  ;   Southwick  2  ;   Kmg- 
ston-bv-Sca  and  Portslado     one     each.     The 
library  of  Moon's  embossed  books  has  been  we  J. 
patronised,  and  several  more  have  been  taught 
to  read  the  books.     The  distribution  of  coal:, 
food,  &c.,  forms  no  unimportant  department  of 
the  Society's  operations,  and   in  this  connec- 
tion an  appeal  is  submitted  for  gifts  of  warm  j 

clothing. 

GRAPHIC,    November  26,  1904 

Christmas    Cards    for    the    Blind -The 
Weekly  Summary,  which  still   enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only   newspaper  in  raised  type 
for  the  blind  in  the    English  language,   publishes 
some     cards    with    raised   designs  and   words     in 
Braille,    the  type   which    the    blind I    children    are 
taught    to    read     in    the    Board     Schools       This 
year  they   have    a  novelty    in  a    spray  of  natural 
ivy  attached  to  the   card,   with  appropriate  words 
beneath   it.     If  there  are  any  old  men-of-warsmen 
who    have  lost    their    sight    they  will    appreciate 
"The  Way  They  Have   in  the  Navy      Calendar 
whlh  has'a    picture    in    relief  of  H  M.S.    Roya 
Sovereign  on  the  cover,  and  the  signal-flags  of  the 
famous    "  England    expects    every  man   to  do  his 
duty  "on  the  first  page.    Ther  e  ^"umerous  other 

the  Weekly  Summary,  Shere,  Surrey. 

TIMES,    THURSDAY, 
DECEMBER    1,     1904 

The  Brabazon  Employment  Society,  founded 
by  the  Countess  of  Meari  ^r  the  recxeataon  EKd 
aLasmrartof  the  aged,  infirm,  and  blind xmaates  <&tpj3~ 

:£~aTaffil  infirmaries,   wilL    to.  racaasaoa.  of    the. 

gnardiana,  hold  its  annual  sale  of  work  in  ^board-room 

of  Kensington  W«  ' ■.aloes-road,  on  Tues^y,  m 

6th  inst.,  from  noon  until  5  UO. 

kewInstitute 

I  FOBTHt BLIND 

Employment    Institution,    Al- 
ready in  Operation  at  Sagi- 
naw, Soon  to  Be  Dedicated. 


SAOTNAW,  Dec.  5  — The  Mlchigar 
Employment  Institution  for  the  Blind 
the  first  state  Institution  to  be  locate^ 
it  Saginaw,  will  be  dedicated,  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  Dec.  22.     At  th<- 


Sedlcation  aside  from  the  formal  ad- 
dresses of  welcome,  presentation  and 
acceptance,  the  following  addresses 
will  be  made: 

Address,  "The  institution  and  its  ob- 
jects," Superintendent  J.  P.  Hamilton. 
Address  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  H.  An- 
flerson,  Grand  Rapids,  father  of  the 
bill  authorizing  the  establishment  oi 
an  employment  institution  for  thq 
blind. 

Address,  "Necessity  of  Work,"  Clar- 
ence E.  Holmes,  superintendent  of 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  at  Lan- 
sing. 

The  musical  numbers  will  be  fur- 
nished by  blind  people  of  the  state, 
and  this  part  of  the  program  haa 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  C.  Nevi- 
Bon  Roberts,  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Blind  People's  Welfare,  associa- 
tion, who  is  himself  a  pianist  of  state 
reputation.  Many  of  the  blind  people 
of  the  state  devote  themselves  to 
music,  and  the  musical  numbers  will 
be  a  revelation  to  those  who  have 
email  appreciation  of  what  blind  peo- 
ple can   accomplish   in   this   art. 

Governor  Bliss,  W.  G*  Van  Auken, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and 
f.  P.  Hamilton,  superintendent,  have 
arranged  the  program.  Governor-elect 
Warner  will  also  be  present. 

The  closing  number  will  be  a  dedi- 
cation march,  composed  by  C.  Nevi- 
son  Roberts,  and  will  be  rendered  as 
a.  duet  by  Mr.  Roberts  and  an  accom- 
panist, whose  name  Is  not  yet  an- 
nounced. 

The    institution    promises    to    be    a 
very    great    be.iefit    to    the    people    for 
whom    it    has    been    established.      Al- 
ready  there   are   about    15   adult   blind 
a.t  work  in  the  factory,  the  broom  de- 
partment having  been  opened.  A  large 
number  of  applications   for   admission 
ire   in   the   hands   of     the  superinten- 
dent,   and    before   the   end    of   the   firsl 
week   in  Jahuary,   the  several  depart- 
ments that  have  been  decided  on  wll 
likely   be   open,    and    men    and    womer 
from  all   parts  of  the  state  will  entei 
on    the   training   that    it    is   hoped   ant 
expected    will    enable   them   to    earja'i 
livelihood. 


ea  rn 


NOT  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND. 


State     Institution     for     the     Deaf    Is 
Cloned. 

The  statement  made  yesterday  that  the 
state  school  for  the  blind  at  Faribault 
had  been  closed  because  of  the  preva- 
lence of  diphtheria  was  an  error.  The 
epidemic  prevails  at  the  state  school  at 
Faribault  for  the  deaf,  and  it  was  the 
latter  that  was  closed  by  the  state  board 
of  health. 


CALAIS    (ME.)    TIMES. 


Thursday,  Dec.  8,  1904. 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Full  Text  of  the  Petition  to  the  Next 
Legislature. 


William  J.  Kyan  of  Portland,  the 
secretary  of  the  Maine  Association  of 
the  Blind,  was  in  Calais  last  week, 
and  famished  a  copy  of  the  petition  or 
address  which  the  society  will  present 
to  the  next  governor  and  members  of 
the  legislature.  In  commenting  upon 
the  matter,  Mr.  Ryan  said  : 

"There  are  now  three  bills  pending 
before  the  Legislature,  for  the  blind, 
the  consumptives'  sanitarium  and  for 
the  feeble-minded,  all  referred  from  the 
last  Legislature.  The  bill  for  the 
blind  ought  to  come  first,  because  if 
given  the  chance  for  an  education  85 
per  cent,  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
will  become  able  to  earn  their  own 
living  as  well  as  the  people  who  see. 
If  the  bill  does  not  pass  nearly  all  the 


N* 


blind  people  will  become  public 
charges,  or  dependent  upon  charity, 
and  the  expense  upon  the  cities  and 
towns  will  be  more  for  their  support 
than  i&  asked  for  their  education.  The 
institution  is  planned  to  be  conducted 
along  the  lines  of  manual  training, 
and  is  intended  to  benefit  the  present 
adults  and  others  in  the  future  as  they 
arrive  at  the  age  to  learn  a  trade. 

<^n  my  route  through  the  State  of 
plaine  I  have  interviewed  several  of 
the  senators  and  representatives,  and 
puey  express  themselves  as  favoring 
fehe  movement.  I  hope  that  the  politi- 
cians will  take  these  facts  into  consid- 
eration and  pass  this  bill,  as  it  will  be 
a  benefit  to  those  who  are  in  need." 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

To  Hon.  William  T.  Cobb,  governor 
elect,  and  the  members  of  the  next 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Maine: 

A  petition  is  pending  before  the 
Legislature  of  Maine  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  school  for  the 
blind  of  the  State.  The  petition  is 
very  largely  signed  by  citizens  of  this 
State  interested  in  the  proper  care  and 
education  of  the  blind. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  in   the 
State  of  Maine  about  900  people  who 
are  totally  blind,  and  about  600  others 
who  are  so  far  deprived  of  their  sight 
i  that  they  cannot  see  to  perform  manual 
!  labor  of  any  kind,  the  most  of  whom 
j  are  now  at  the  time   of  life  when  an 
{ institution  of  this  kind  would  enable 
them  to  fit  themselves  for  such  kinds 
of  manual  labor  as  would  enable  them 
to  be  independent  and  self-supporting. 
An  institution  like  the  one  proposed 
would  be  valuable  for  all  in  the  State 
who  are  blind  and  in  need  of    such 
training  and  education  as  can  be  given 
only  in  an  institution  for  that  purpose. 
Many  kinds  of  manual  labor  could  be 
taught  to  advantage  in  an   institution 
equipped  for  that  purpose  with  com- 
petent instructors  of  experience. 

The  city  of  Portland  has  offered  to 
donate  a  lot  in  a  very  desirable  and 
accessible  location  on  the  line  of  the 
electrics  within  the  city  limits. 

The  proposition  to  establish  an  in- 
dustrial school  is  not  a  new  proposi- 
tion. There  are  alrerdy  15  such  insti- 
tutions in  this  county.  Fortv-seven 
such  institutions  are  maintained  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  thirteen  in  British  North 
America.  At  the  present  time  this 
State  is  dependent  upon  institutions  in 
other  states  for  the  education  of  her 
blind. 

In  behalf  of  those  in  this  State  who 
are  deprived  of  sight,  and  anxious  to 
do  what  they  can  toward  earning  a 
living,  I  ask  you  to  give  this  matter 
careful  consideration,  and  give  those 
of  us  who  are  unfortunate  an  opportu- 
nity to  develop  such  ability  as  we 
have. 

William  J.  Ryan. 

Secretary  of  the  Maine  Association   of 
the  Blind. 


A  BUDGET  OF 
AUSTIN  NEWS 


Report  From  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
Asylum  For  Negroes, 


THE  PENITENTIARIES 


Assistant  Financial  Agmts  Says  Their 
Condition  is   Good— Depart- 
ment News. 


Special  to  The  Times  Herald. 

Austin,  Dec.  8. — The  annual  report 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  institute  for  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  colored  youths  of  the 
state,  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1904,  has  been  printed  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  governor.  The  board 
states  that  during  the  year  a  new 
broom  and  mattress  factories  have 
been  established  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  while  heretofore  only  shoemak- 
ing  has  been  taught,  which  trade  the 
blind  could  not  learn.  The  announce- 
ment is  made  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  superintendent  to  add  a  de- 
partment of  domestic  science  during 
the  present  year  when  cooking  and 
housework  will  be  taught.  Until  now 
the  girls  have  been  taught  only  nee- 
dle work,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  de- 
partment of  domestic  science  will  ena- 
ble more  of  them  to  become  self-re- 
liant and  self-sustaining. 

Attention  is  called  to  the 'necessity 
of  some  arrangement  by  which  cases 
of  sickness  can  be  isolated;  conta- 
gious diseases  could  be  prevented  by 
such  an  arrangement,  which  has  caus- 
ed some  trouble  in  years  past. 

Superintendent  Holland  in  his  re- 
port displays  some  modesty  and  gives 
evidence  of  practical  wisdom  in  say- 
ing, "my  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion is  too  recent  to  justify  me  in 
making  further  recommendations.  I 
am  making  special  effort  to  familia!r- 
ize  myself  with  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  practical  lines  of  industrial 
education,  with  a  view  to  making  it  a 
special  feature  of  the  worth  of  the 
institution.  Within  the  last  five  or 
ten  years  great  strides  have  been 
made  along  this  line,  and  it  is  my 
hope  to  give  pupils  the  benefit  of  ail 
that  is  best  and  most  useful  in  the 
way  of  practical  training." 

Dr.  W.  A.  Harper,  the  oculist,  re- 
ports at  the  close  of  the  session  three 
>f  the  pupils  he  had  treated  had  so 
Bur     recovered     their    sight    that     they 

i'ere   pronounced   able  to   attend  ordi- 

ary    schools. 
Dr.    M".    M.    Smith,    the   physician,    in 

is    report   states    there   has    been    but 

ttle    sickness    in    the    institution    dur- 

ig   the    past   session. 
There  were  in  attendance  from  Sep- 

•mber,    1903,    to    September,    1904.    79 

lipils,    of    which    the    following    is    a 

immary:  T'.lind  boys,  11;  blind 
rls,  16;  deaf  boys,  29;  deaf  girls,  23. 
-j  he   report  gives  an   itemized   state- 


ent  of  expenditures   d  the   year 

hich  aggregates  $27. 019. SO.  The  last 
st  legislature  appropriated  $27,695.00 
|r  the  support  of  the  institution  for 
,r  year  so  there  appears  to  be  an  un- 

cpended   balance    of   (676.80. 

-•--•--•■ 

ondition  of  Penitentiaries. 

J.  H.  Walker,  assistant  financial 
?ent  of  the  state  penitentiaries,  who 
•as  here  yesterday  spoke  very  hope- 
illy  of  the  condition  of  the  penal  in- 
titutions   of   the    state. 

The  iron  furnace  at  Rusk  is  run- 
ing  on  full  time,  turning  out  a  fine 
uality  of  iron  for  which  ;i  ready  mar- 
;et  is  found.  In  fact,  he  said,  while 
he  plant  was  run  to  its  full  capacity 
he  demand  could  not  be  supplied  and 
:he  superintendent  was  three  months 
jehind  in  filling  orders. 

The  furniture  factory  was  also  do- 
ing  a  good  business. 

This  department  has  not  been  self- 
sustaining  for  some  years  but  was  not 
only  now  earning  operating  expenses, 
but  was  on  a  paying  basis. 

Mr.  Walker  accounted  for  this  on 
the  grounds  of  the  present  excellent 
management,  and  the  further  fact  that 
when  the  department  was  established, 
there  were  no  men  skilled  in  this  in- 
dustrial line  to  do  the  work.  Prom 
years  of  experience  they  had  become 
skillful  and  the  stuff  turned  out  com- 
pared favorably  with  other  factories, 
and  hence  found  ready  sale  at  remun- 
erative prices  when  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

For  the  same  reason  he  thinks  cot- 
ton or  woolen  miils  might  be  profitable. 
At  first,  of  course,  with  untrained  oper- 
atives, such  an  enterprise  would  not 
succeed,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  fur- 
niture factory,  when  the  convicts  be- 
came expert  in  the  weaver's  art,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  suc- 
cessfully  conducted. 

With    the    establishment    of   the    iro 
industry,   the    enlargement   cf   the   fur 
niture  factory,  and  the  addition  of  cot 
ton  or  woolen   mills,   or  both,  the  state 
could    eventually    find    profitable    em 
ployment  for  all  the  convicts,  those  now 
at  work  on  farms  and  railways  includ- 
ed. 

NEWTON    (MASS.)    JOURNAL. 


Friday,   D«c.  9,   1904. 
The  Unitarian  club   will  be  addressed 
on  Thursday  evening,  Dec.    15th  at  7.4j 
by  Mr.  Charles  F.   F.   Campbell,  on  th£ 
subject   "The   Education   of  the   Blind., 
The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  stere 
opticon  views,  showing  the  various  meth- 
ods  and    appliances    used   in    pramotjfcg 
the  interests   of     the     blind.  Several 

blind  pupils  will  be   present   and   assjsl 
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STATE  WORK  SHOP  fOMWID; 

ITS  PROGRESS  IK  ONf  YEAR 


I 


Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  the 
only  institution  in  the  country  where  the 
blind  are  taught  basketry  and  willow 
work,  will  be  one  year  old  on  Dec.  16. 
In  all  other  institutions  for  the  blind, 
broommaking  is  the  occupation  taught, 
and  is  not  so  remunerative  or  interesting 
as  the  willow  work.  The  "Wisconsin  shop 
was  created  by  an  act  of  legislature  in 
1893  and  established  at  1323  Vliet  street 
on  Dec.  16  of  that  year. 

Oscar  Kustermann,  superintendent,  is 
much  interested  in  the  individual  welfare 
of  the  unfortunates  who  come  to  him  to 
learn  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  he  is 
planning  means  by  which  those  who  arc 
without  any  other  means  of  support  may 


The  Trade  Mark. 


lave  their  board  and  lodging  paid  for 
vhile  they  are  learning  a  trade  which 
vill  later  make  them  self-supporting.  One 
nan  came  in  from  the  poorhouse  every 
lay  until  he  was  able  to  pay  for  a  room 
.nd  his  meals  in  the  city. 

Blind  Hade  Self-Supporting. 

Mr.  Kustermann  said  recently:  "The 
tate  established  the  workshop  to  pro- 
ide  a  means  of  self-support  for  the  adult 
dind  of  Wisconsin.  Since  it  was  opened 
,  year  ago  it  has  given  employment  to 
wenty-five  people.  While  some  of  these 
sicked  the  necessary  energy  and  skill  to 
earn  a  trade,  a  large  majority  remained 
nd  most  of  them  have  now  become  self- 
upporting. 

"How  happy  these  men  now  are  is  best 
nderstood   by  those  who  are  aware  that 
lost  blind  people  are  averse  to  receiving 
lms.      All    they    ask    is    to    be    given    a  : 
hance   to  earn  a  living,  and  this  having 
ieen  done  in  our  state,  those  in  our  shop 
lave    proved    that    independence    may    be  ( 
;ained   through  industry.     The  blind  as  a  j 
;lass    are    a    very    diligent    people,     and 
jrhile      handicapped    at    first    their    keen 
jense   of    touch   soon   overcomes   all    dif- 
ScuP 

"After    experimenting    in    various    lines 

it  was  found  that  willow  work  was  best 

adapted     to     blind     people.      Baskets     of 

every  description,  hampers,  wash-baskets, 

,  waste-baskets,    laundry-baskets,   and  also 

aby  cribs,  doll  carriages  and  other  wil- 

low  wares  have  been  manufactured  at  the 

■    shop,  and  our  customers  speak  highly  of 

the  exceptionally  fine  work  done  by  our 
men. 

Effect   of   Scarcity   of   "Willow. 

"Remarkable   as    ll  there  is! 

not  enough  willow  rais'  country 

to  supply  factories  in   this  line.     We  are 
obliged    to   purchase   <;    nnan   and    i', 
willows,   and    i  high  pi 

Earnings   of   our    blind    workers,    who   re- 
ceive   a 

tween   th<  i:'l    and   the   fln- 

:  c   of   tlio 

scarcity   ft  they   would   it  a 

willow    wen 

and    competition    brought   down    the 


-price.  To  help  those  employed  m  tne 
shop,  several  acres  of  suitable  land  near 
some  of  the  state  institutions  will  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  raising  all  the 
willow  used  in  our  establishment.  Near- 
ly 15,000  plants  have  already  been  set  out 
near  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at 
Waukesha. 

The  Question  of  Support. 

"While  every  blind  person  residing  in 
our  state  is  entitled  to  the  advantage  of- 
fered in  our  establishment,  most  of  the 
present  workmen  are  residents  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  reason  for  this  is  that  those 
boarding  at  home  are  not  put  to  extreme 
expense  while  learning  before  earning 
sufficient  to  cover  their  board  and  lodg- 
ing. It  generally  requires  from  two  to 
three  months  before  they  become  self- 
supporting,  and  blind  persons  residing 
outside  the  city  must  be  provided  with 
sufficient  means  of  support  during  ap- 
prenticeship. Most  of  the  blind  are  not 
blessed  with  riches,  and  thus  are  pre- 
vented from  taking  advantage  of  the 
workshop. 

"In  order  to  place  non-residents  on  an 
even  footing  with  those  in  Milwaukee  the 
next  legislature  will  be  asked  to  allow 
them  the  amount  necessary.  Up  to  the 
present  time  only  men  have  been  em- 
ployed, but  as  soon  as  arrangements  can 
be  completed  and  an  additional  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  made  by  the  leg- 
islature all  blind  women  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work  will  be  given  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  meantime  we  offer  our 
services  to  dispose  of  fancy  work,  in- 
cluding lace,  embroidery  and  knitted 
goods,  made  by  blind  women  in  the  state. 
We  have  already  sold  much  of  this  work. 

Milwaukee  Residents  Interested. 

"Many  residents  of  Milwaukee  have 
shown  great  interest  in  our  workshop  by 
frequent  visits  and  orders  for  baskets, 
chair-caning  and  special  orders.  A  gen- 
eral invitation  is  extended  to  everyone 
to  visit  the  shop  on  our  first  anniversary 
on  Friday,  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Many 
articles  suitable  as  Christmas  gifts  will 
be  on  sale." 

At  first  the  income  of  the  blind  worker 
is  but  50  cents  a  week,  sometimes  less. 
There  are  some  men  In  the  shop  now  who 
get  over  $3  a  week,  and  this  would  be  in- 
creased materially  if  the  products  could 
be  dilsposed  of  always  at  retail  Instead 
of  selling  to  the  jobbers.  Mattress  re- 
pairing and  the  making  of  new  mattresses 
has  been  added  to  the  shop  work,  chair- 
caning  and  the  weaving  of  hammocks  and 
fly  nets,  and  manufacture  of  woven  wool 
shoes  for  house  wear,  wool  lined,  are 
also  branches  of  industry  taught. 


WILL  HOLD  RECEPTION 


Public    to    Visit   Workshop    for 
Blind  Next  Friday. 


HANDIWORK  WILL  BE  EXHIBITED 


In  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  tho  Wisconsin  State 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  n  public  reception 
'  "  ;-  !■■■  Id  at  the  workshop,  lr,:'?,  Vliet 
street,  next  Friday  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Every  detail  of  the  work  will  be  shown  to 
the  visitors,  and  Milwaukee  people  are 
urged  to  show  their  interest  in  the  blind 
in  this  enterprise  which  har 
proved    su    successful    in    its    fir.st    year    .  v 

This    year    the    legislature    will    be    asked 
;tend  iho  work  by  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  a  workshop  for 


blind  women,  only  men  being  employed 
at.  the  present  time,  by  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  willow  farms  at.  various 
state  institutions,  and  also  to  allow  the 
amount  necessary  to  cover  tho  expense  of 
board  aud  lodging  of  the  blind  people  while 
they  are  learning  the  trade.  This  will 
place  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  state 
on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  Milwau- 
kee, for,  while  the  workshop  is  open  to 
all  the  blind  men  of  Wisconsin  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  many  of  them  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  stand  the  extra  expense  of  board 
and  lodging  away  from  home  during  the 
period  of  apprenticeship,  and  are  thus  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  of  the  workshop.  It 
generally  requires  from  two  to  three  months 
for  them  to  become  self  supporting. 

The  brief  history  of  the  workshop  has 
been  an  interesting  one.  Its  establishment 
as  a  means  of  making  the  adult  blind  of 
the  state  self  supporting  was  authorized  by 
the  legislature  in  1903,  and  on  Dec.  16  of 
the  same  year  it  was  opened  at  1323  Vliet 
street  in  this  city,  with  Oscar  Kustermann 
as  superintendent,  and  giving  employment 
to  about  twenty-five  blind  people.  While 
several  of  those  who  applied  lacked  the  nec- 
essary energy  and  skill  to  make  them  in- 
dependent wage  earners,  a  large  majority  of 
them  remained,  and  most  of  them  have  now 
become  self  supporting. 

One  of  the  most  important  values  of  the 
work  is  the  increased  happiness  which  it 
brings  to  the  blind  people  by  making  them 
independent  and  a  part  of  the  world's  in- 
dustrial system  instead  of  forcing  them  into 
the  class  of  dependents  and  paupers.  Most 
blind  people  are  averse  to  receiving  alms, 
and  Wisconsin's  young  experiment  has 
proven  that  independence  may  be  gained 
through  industry.  As  a  class  the  blind  are 
diligent  and,  while  handicapped  at  first, 
their  keen  sense  of  touch  soon  overcomes 
all  difficulties. 

After  experimenting  in  various  lines  It  ' 
was  found  that  willow  work  is  best  adapted 
for  blind  workmen,  and  baskets  of  every 
description  and  other  willow  ware,  manu- 
factured at  the  state  workshop,  have  found 
ready  market.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  wil- 
low enough  to  supply  tho  factories  is  not 
raised  in  tbfs  country  and  that  the  state 
workshop  is  onliged  to  purchase  German 
and  French  willows  at  extremely  high 
prices,  the  wages  of  the  workers,  who  re- 
ceive the  difference  between  the  cost '  of 
th  material  and  the  price  of  the  finished 
product,  have  been  lower  than  they  would 
be  if  domestic  willow  could  be  obtained. 

To  give  the  blind  people  the  best  possi- 
ble profits  the  state  has  begun  the  raising 
of  willow  for  the  workshop,  and  will  be  ex- 
tended by  the  setting  aside  of  several  acres 
of  suitable  land  near  several  of  the  state 
institutions.  The  first  willow  farm  is  al- 
ready started,  15,000  plants  having  been  set  i 

out  near  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  School 
for  Boys  at  Waukesha.  The  first  crop  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  three  years,  and  it  is 
Mr.  Kustermann 's  hope  that  ultimately  the 
state  will  raise,  at  small  expense,  all  the 
willow  used  in  the  workshop. 
Until   the  legislature  makes  possible  the  I 

establishment  of  a  workshop  for  the  women 
the  present  institution  offers  its  services 
for  the  disposal  of  fancy  work  and  useful 
articles  made  by  the  blind  women  of  the 
state  at  their  homes.  Many  articles  suitable 
for  Christmas  gifts  will  be  offered  for  sale 
at  next  Friday's  reception. 

SPRINGFIELD    (MASS.)    REPUBLICAN. 


Sunday,    Dec.    11,    19C4. 
FOOTBAIX    FOR    BLIND. 

Kentucky  Boys  of  Defective  Sight  En- 
joy  the    Gridiron    Game. 

This  story  is  vouched  for  by  a  Lexing- 
ton iKy.i  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Globe:  The  latest  addition  to  the  ever-grow- 
ing list  of  things  that  blind  folk  can  en- 
joy with  seeing  folk  is  football.  Last  sum- 
mer when  the  sightless  wards  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky  organized  a  baseball  team 
and  played  many  exciting  game*  on  the 
•-ampus  adjoining  the  institute  on  Frank- 
fort avenue,  people  were  altogether  in- 
credulous til]  they  read  how  Prof  Huntoon 
and  his  athletic  director,  Benjamin  Greg- 
ory, had  ingeniously  adapted  the  national 
game.  Mr  Gregory  announced  at  lo-dav"s 
,ame  that  football  for  the  blind  gave  everv 
mdication  of  complete  success.  It  was  tak- 
en up  about  a  month  ago  as  an  experiment, 
and  soon  the  students,  armored  with  head 
pieces  and  noseguards,  were-  in  regular 
training,  had  perfected  a  code  of  signals 
and  mastered  the  principles  of  guards - 
addos-hack  formation. 

For  'acks   they   selected   the  boys 

with  tho  best  vision,  including  several  who 


_**!< 


"■■'\"  a  fair  measure  of  siffhl  i»  on<*  py*' 
aek  so.. 11  acquiring  such  apti- 
tude in  passing  the  ball  tlmt  fumbles  are 
.,  the  minimum  of  frequency,  la« 
.  guard*  and  one  of  the  ta'-y1*3 
of  the  institute  team  are  entirely  blind. 
the  seven  other  members  having  degrees 
nf  sight.  Most  of  them,  however,  can i  dis- 
tinguish an  opponent  by  the  color  of  his 
r  and  several  can  see  a  runner  eleai- 
ly  tenough  to  tackle  him  accurately,  the 
anly  regulation  laid  "pon  the  opposing  team 
is  that  the  quarterback  shall  call  pass 
when  he  puts  the  ball  in  pjay. 

"Line  up!"  called  Mr  Gregory,  who 
a.-  referee  this  morning,  and  blew  his  vrbis- 
■tic.     The  fullback   of   the   Third-streeters 
kicked    off   deep   into   the   territory   of   the 
Win  lam    team       Roenen.   captain   of 

the   blind  boys  hi    the   ball,  called  to 

his  men  to  form  their  interference  about 
him,  and  plunged  20  yards  down  the  field, 
running  low.  swiftly  and  with  utter  fear- 
lessness, having  sufficient  vision  to  dodge 
se\eralOrf  the  enemy  at  times  before  being 
brown  sty  a  determined  tackier. 
DSTON    (MASS.)    EVE.    GL< 


Monday,    Dec.    12,    1904. 

WORKING  WAY 
IN  HARVA 


Is  a  Totally  Blind  Boy 
of  North  Carolina. 


No  Scholarship  Aid  Available 
for  Edward  Ray. 


Forced  to   Hire    Men   to 
Read  Books  to  Him. 


Among  the  5000  students  at  Harvard 
this  year,  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
personalities  is  Edward  Pway  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr  Ray  is  totally  blind  and 
in  addition  to  the  affliction  of  sightless- 
ness, is  very  poor  to  be  attending  Har- 
vard, as  compared  even  to  the  men  who 
re  working  their  way  through  the 
'ambridge  university.  He  comes  ot 
poor  southern  parentage,  and  hopes  to 
v/ork  his  way  into  a  place  in  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  a  Harvard  de- 
gree. 

Mr  Ray's  home  is  in  the  mountains  o£ 
western  North  Carolina,  where  has  was 
born  and  brought  up.  There  he  attend- 
ed the  common  schools.  Later  he  be- 
came a  student  at  the  university  of 
North  Carolina.  He  matriculated  in 
the  southern  university  as  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1904.  but  he  did  his  four 
years'  work  In  three  years,  thus  out- 
stripping his  classmates  in  spite  of  his 
blindness.  He  was  very  materially  as- 
sisted in  achieving  this  scholarship  dis- 
tinction by  the  assistance  of  his  friends 
and  classmates. 

He  early  became  very  popular  in  the 
university,  both  because  of  his  afflic- 
tion and  his  genial  modesty.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  college  fraternity,  and 
here  again  he  found  much  assistance. 

Last  year  Mr  Ray  determined  to  com- 
plete his  education  at  Harvard.  He 
.spent  the  year  traveling  about  and 
teaching.  It  is  with  the  profits  of  this 
work  that  he  hopes  to  get  the  Harvard 
degree  of  MA.  but  expenses  at  ("am- 
bridge have  proved  so  high  that  his 
ambition  may  not  be  gratified. 

He  is  taking  his  work  entirely  In 
English,  and  in  this  department  of  the 
university  he  is  taking  two  of  the  hard- 
est courses  in  college — English  2,  given 
bv  Prof  Kittredge,  and  English  3,  given 
by  Prof  Schofield.  These  courses  con- 
sist chiefly  of  lectures,  and  he  takes 
them  by  the  use  of  a  "point-writing" 
machine. 

The  only  difficulty  he  has  is  in  the 
use  of  the  textbooks  prescribed  for  his 
courses.  He  has  not  enough  money  to 
these  books  transcrioed  into  the 
aised  alphabet,  so  he  has  to  hire  a 
student  to  come  to  his  room  and  read 
to   him.     Then    he    takes   down    reading 


notes  on   his   point   macnine,   jusi   as  ne 
does  in  the  lecture  room. 

In    the    university    of    North    Carolina 
Mr  ]Ray  studied   Greek,    Latin,    French, 
German    and    English    courses,    but 
says  he  prefers  studying  In  om    i   u 
lar  branch,  as  lie  is  doing  al    Harvard; 
lie   is   much   taken   with    the    university 
method,     as    he    sees    it    in    Cambridge. 
preferring    specialized    learning    to    ; 
eral  study.     lie  misses  grea  fra- 

i  ii  spirit  be  found  at  North  Carolina, 
but  the  few  friends  he  has  made  among 
the  southern  men  in  the  university, 
.bined  with  the  pleasure  he  takes  in 
his  woVk.  have  removed  all  traces  of 
homesickness. 

lie  dees  not  take  the  exercise  to  which 
he  was  accustomed  in  the  southern  uni- 
versity, but  he  ascribes  this  to  the 
greater  amount  of  work  he  has  to  do. 
lie  has  purchased  a  book  on  physi 
culture  and  is  preparing  to  go  through 
the  exercises  prescribed.  His  only  ex- 
ercise at  present  Is  confined  to  walks 
about  the  yard  and  to  and  from  Ran- 
dall hall,  where  he  eats. 

One  seeing  him  walking  about  the 
college  yard  and  on  his  way  to  lectures 
and  meals  would  hardly  imagine  that  he 
cannot  see  the  light  of  day.  Bv  the 
use  of  his  car.e  he  has  become  'thor- 
oughly familiar  with  "the  lay  of  the 
land"  in  Cambridge,  and  neither  in  ap- 
pearance nor  in  carriage  does  he  betray 
his  infirmity. 

When  in  the  eating  hall  he  is  com- 
pelled to  ask  his  neighbor  to  write  out 
his  order  for  h.m,  as  the  system  at 
Randall  hall  demands  that  meals  shall 
be  ordered  on  special  cards,  provided 
for  that  purpose. 

The  progress  of  this  unfortunate  stu- 
dent is  being  watched  closely  by  the 
Harvard  faculty  and  he  is  being  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way.  He 
came  to  Cambridge  this  fall,  from  a 
distance  of  101X)  miles,  unaccompanied 
and  practically  friendless,  undaunted  by 
difficulties  that  would  have  made  a 
stronger  man  hesitate,  and' unterri'fled 
by  prospects  that  were  far  from  bright 
The  burden  of  his  education  lies  entirely 
upon  his  own  shoulders,  as  there  is  no 
scholarship  fund  available  for  him  De- 
spite the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  he 
says  he  is  enjoying  his  work  immense- 


PORTLAND    (ME.)    ARGUS. 
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TO  EXTEND  AID  FOR  THE  BLIND 


t.   8s 


Supt.   Gscar  Xtfsrterasann     Will    Aak.    for 
Separate  Workshops  for  Women. 

Appropriations  for  the  establishment  of  a 
workshop  for  blind  women  of  the  state  for 
the  expenses  of  both  blind  men  and  women 
during  their  term  of  apprenticeship  at  the 
workshops  and  for  the  establishment  of  wil- 
low farms  in  connection  with  as  many  of 
the  state  institutions  as  possible,  will  be 
asked  by  Supt.  Oscar  Kustermann,  through 
the  state  board  of  control,  as  an  extension 
of  the  work  which  has  been  done  during 
the  last  year  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  at  1323  Vliet  street.  Al- 
though it  is  only  a  year  since  the  workshop 
was  established,  the  state's  experiment  has 
proved  a  success,  and  nearly  twenty  blind 
men,  who  were  charges  on  their  friends 
and  in  some  instances  on  the  county,  have 
become  self  supporting. 

The  workshop  for  the  women  is  consid- 
ered an  immediate  necessity,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered   impracticable    to    have    both    men 
and    women    employed    in    the    same    shop, 
and  there  are  many  women  who  are  eager 
for  an  opportunity  to  become  independent. 
The   state   appropriation    to    cover    the   ex- 
penses of  board  and  lodging  during  the  term 
of  apprenticeship  also  is  considered  imper- 
ative, as  many  blind  people  outside  of  the 
city  have  no  means  and  no  way  of  meeting 
the   expenses    of   board   and    lodging.     Som< 
who    are    now    inmates    of    the    Milwaukee 
county   poor   house   have  no  way   of  payin; 
even    their    car    fare,    except    through    th 
charity  of  some  benefactor. 

The  establishment  of  willow  farms  suffi 
cient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  state  fac 
tories  will  materially  decrease  the  cost  < 
production,  and  as  the  entire  net  profl 
go  to  blind  workmen,  it  will  increase  the 
earnings  and  materially  aid  the  state 
movement  to  provide  remunerative  emplo; 
ment  for  the  adult  blind  of  Wisconsin.  I 
having  the  farms  in  connection  with  oth 
state  institutions  the  willow  can  be  raisi 


Tuoaday,   Dec.   13,   1904. 
BLIND    SCHOOL.  , 

Legislature    Will    Be    Asked    To    Make 
An    Appropriation    . 


At  the  coming  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  members  of  that  body  will 
be  called  upon  to  consider  many  bills, 
but  of  these  none  will  have  more  merit 
or  will  be  more  worthy  of  support  than 
the  bill  which  is  to  be  presented  in  the 
interests  of  the  adult  blind  of  Maine. 
Thus  far  they  have  received  but  little, 
if  any  attention,  and  the  time  has 
come  when  some  step  should  be  taken 
which  will  enable  them  to  become  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  pro- 
viding aid  for  the  adult  blind,  there 
are  three  methods  which  might  be 
adopted: 

1.  To  grant  them  pensions.  2.  To 
place  them  in  a  home.  3.  To  estab- 
lish a  training  school  where  they  will 
be  taught  a  trade.  The  first  of  these 
methods  would  render  only  a  partial 
assistance,  and  would  be  a  source  of 
constant  expense  to  the  State.  The 
adoption  of  the  second  plan  would 
make  the  blind  an  isolated  class,  which 
is  by  no  means  advisable.  In  all 
probabilities  it  would  also  have  a  ten- 
dency to  lessen  the  value  of  real  estate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  such  a  home. 
The  last  of  these  methods  is  therefore 
the  best  one;  for  the  establishing  of  a 
training  school  would  not  only  enable 
the  blind  can  earn  their  own  living, 
but  would  also,  in  the  end,  be  the  least 
expensive  for  the   State. 

Life  is  ever  uncertain,  and  no  man 
can  tell  how  soon  some  accident  will 
deprive  him  of  sight.  If  a  resident  of 
Maine  should  meet  with  such  a  mis- 
hap, he  would  indeed  be  placed  in  de- 
plorable circumstances,  for  he  would 
then  have  no  means  of  supporting 
himself;  whereas  a  man  residing  in 
Canada,  if  he  becomes  blind,  w-ould  re- 
ceive three  years  free  training,  thus 
giving  him  a  new  start  in  life.  Does 
not  this  fact  emphasize  the  need  in 
this  State  of  such  a  school? 

The  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
desires  to  thank  those  who  have  al- 
ready interested  themselves  in  this 
movement,  and  also  to  invite  them  to 
renewed  efforts,  as  the  critical  time  is 
now  rapidly  approaching.  All  those 
who  have  hitherto  held  themselves  in 
the  background  are  earnestly  request- 
ed to  take  an  active  interest  In  this 
project.  If  you  have  nothing  else,  give 
your  influence;  for  that  will  aid  in 
creating  a  public  sentiment  favorable 
to  this  undertaking,  and  public  senti- 
ment is  one  step  toward  success. 

Wm.  Lynch,  Pres. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    TRAVELER 


Tuesday,   Dec.   13,   1904. 

Edward  Ray,  the  blind  student  who 
is  working  his  way  through  Har- 
vard, is  a  complete  answer  to  those 
young  men  who  can  see  but  plead 
poverty  as  a  reason  fur  not  going  to 
college.  There  is  only  one  condition 
that  makes  poverty  a  sufficient  excuse 
— that  is  the  necessity  of  working  to 
help  support  the  family. 
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Blind  Harvard 


Doing  Remarkable  Work 


The  blind  are  proving  that  they  can 
compete  with  others  more  fortunate  in 
the  same  colleges.  There  are  two  blind- 
men  in  Harvard  this  year  who  are  doing 
good  work,  the  newest  arrival  being 
unusually    interesting. 

He  comes  from  the  South  without 
friends  or  assistants,  and  is  trying  for 
the  degree  of  A.M. 

The  newest  arrival  is  registered  in 
the  catalogue  as  E.  Ray,  1G.  His  home 
is  in  the  mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina.  He  went  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1900  and  did  the  four 
years'  work  in  three,  taking  his  A.B. 
in  1903..  Then  for  a  year  he  traveled 
about,  lecturing  and  saving  his  money  [ 
to  enter  Harvard  for  his  A.M..  for  he 
felt  he  ought  to  have  a  degree  from 
this  university  for  his  chosen  work  of 
teaching. 

Arrives  Safely. 

So  away  he  started  from  home  alone, 
with  no  protection  but  the  wonderful 
sense  of  direction  which  seems  to  guard 
the  blind  wherever  they  go.  Nearly  a 
thousand  miles  he  traveled  and  arrived 
in  Cambridge  last  September  safely.  He 
found  rooms  on  Oxford  street,  where  he ' 
Is  very  pleasantly  located.  Within  a 
few  days  he  found  that  he  had  friends 
here  as  well  as  in  the  South,  for  there 
were  other  North  Carolinians  here  who 
nelped  him  in  small  ways. 

Within  a  week  Mr.  Ray  was  going 
about  Cambridge  without  any  aid.  He 
quickly  learned  all  the  university  build- 
ings, the  Co-operate  and  other  stores 
about  Harvard  square.  He  went  back 
and  forth  and  was  apparently  at  home. 

He  determined  upon  Randall  Hall  as 
the  place  to  get  his  meals,  and  took 
out  his  membership  there  at  once.  Now 
he  is  as  regular  at  table  No.  4  as  the 
preparing  of  the  meals. 

Misses   His   Walks. 

He  says  he  misses  the  long  walks  he 
used  to  take  when  in  the  University  o'f 
North  Carolina.  In  the  smaller  uni- 
versity he  knew  every  one,  and  never 
failed  for  a  friend  to  take  him  out  for 
a  long  walk  In  the  fresh  air.  But  he 
doesn't  propose  to  lose  all  of  it,  for  he 
is  going  to  get  a  copy  of  Dr.  Sargent's 
new  book  on  home  exercises,  and  take 
up  that  sort  of  work. 

He  is  studying  English  2  and  English 
3,  two  of  the  hardest  courses  in  the 
college.  The  former  is  six  plays  of 
Shakespeare  under  Professor  Kittredge 
and  the  latter,  Anglo-Saxon,  under  Pro- 
fessor Scoville.  He  expects  to  return 
again  next  year  if  possible. 

Having  his  own  way  to  make,  and  not 
being  able  to  have  the  books  used  in 
the  course  printed  for  him  in  the  raised 
alphabet,  he  is  compelled  to  hire  one  of 
the  students  to  come  in  and  read  to  him 
a  few  hours  at  a  time.  As  the  student 
reads,  he  writes  in  the  "point  system  " 
which  he  can  read  and  study  until  he  is 
familiar  with  it,  later.  When  he  goes 
to  the  class  nom  he  takes  his  noint- 
writing  machine  under  his  arm,  and 
laying  it  before  him  on  the  desk,  fol- 
lows the  words  of  the  lecturer  as  fast 
as  he  speaks.  So  the  only  work  he  has 
to  have  dictated  to  him  outside  is  the 
text  of  the  books  which  ho  must  study 
arid  the  outside  reading. 
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PLUCKY 

STUDENT' 
BLIND  MIMES 


Edward  Ray,  First  Year  Student, 
Not  Oniy  Handicapped  by  Lack 
of  Sight  but  by  Poverty,  Is 
Achieving  a  High  Mark, 


HAS  WORKED  H!S  WAY 
THROUGH  SCHOOLS 


He  Takes  Lectures  by  "Point  Sys- 
tem" and  Studies  Hardest  Sub- 
jects in  Curriculum — Is  Unable 
to  Hire  Assistant. 


In  the  person  of  Edward  Ray,  who 
ic  registered  as  a  first-year  student, 
Harvard  has  a  man  who  almost  rivals 
Helen  Keller.  He  is  not  so  badly  af- 
flicted as  Miss  Keller  was,  but  he  has 
added  to  the  fact  of  his  blindness  the 
discouraging  effect  of  comparative  pov- 
erty. Mr.  Ray,  who  is  totally  blind, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  A.  B.  in  1903,  -having  done  the 
four  years'  work  required  for  the  de- 
gree in  three  years. 

Bom  in  the  mountains  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  the  very  nature  of  the 
country  seems  to  breed  strong  men  and 
women,  botli  mentally  and  physically, 
Mr.  Ray  has  had  to  suffer  the  results- 
of  his  unfortunate  physical  circum- 
stances from  the  very  first.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Ray  his  been  a  h-iu  pr>h  of  oer  e 
verance.  He  learned  the  several 
methods  employed  by  the  blind  to  use 
the  written  l'neruaee.  Wh^n  be  '  -1 
finished  his  preliminary  work,  be  de- 
cided that  he  wanted  a  college  educa- 
tion, find  managed  to  work  his  way 
through  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. ?r.d  tbrn  'ee'ded  t'-'i'  '•'.'•  ■  "'M 
be  unfitted  to  teach  properly  until  he 
bad  taken  his  degree  from  Harvard. 

With  this  determination  in  bis  mind, 
he  hit  on  the  method  of  lecturing  about 
ices  in  North  Carolina  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  in  the  places  in  the 
surrounding  states  in  which  he  had 
friends.  By  doing  this  for  a  year  and 
saving  his  money,  be  found  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  college  year  that 
he  would  be  able  to  attain  bis  ambition. 

He  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  country 
to  which  he  was  to  go,  and  no  friend 
•  who  could  bring  him  to  Cambridge.  He 
lefi  la    en    bis    long   trip    and    ar- 

rived In  Cambridge  safely.    Sinn  he  was 
Comfoi    ably  domiciled  on  Oxford  street. 
gun    to   learn    the  way   about 
( ■.•Hi,!  i  .  to  i  he   places    to   which 

he  would  have  the  most  occasion  to  go. 
LUCklly     Tor     him.     there     were     a     few 
n  here  whom  he  had  known  at  North 
Carolina. 


Within  a  few  days  after  bis  arrival 
Mr.  Rav  could  '  be  seen  going  about 
Cambridge,  walking  with  the  aid  of  a 
can?  It  became  a  frequent  thing  to 
see  Mr  Rav  come  out  of  his  house 
and  walk  down  Oxford  street  to  the 
college  yard,  and  then  across  it,  and, 
going  down  Massachusetts  avenue  to 
Quincy  street,  return  to  his  room  on 
Oxford  street.  It  soon  became  known 
that  this  wps  his  "constitutional,  and 
many  men  who  see  him  walking  now 
watch  to  see  that  he  gets  along  all 
right. 

It  is  at  Randall  Hall,  however,  that 
he  shows  best  the  wonderful  power  of 
getting  around  that  he  has  developed. 
He  takes  his  meals  there,  and  three 
times  a  dav  he  may  be  seen  entering 
the  hall.  He  comes  alone,  and  has  no 
trouble  in  finding  the  table  where  he 
eats  regularly.  The  hall  is  run  on  the 
a  la  ear^e  system,  and  be  has  to  have 
the  bill  of  fare  read  to  him  and  his  order 
written  out  but  he  needs  no  one  to 
aid  him  after  the  meal  has  been  placea 
before  him.  He  knows  where  every  dish 
Is,  and  has  no  trouble  at  all  in  keeping 
the  run  of  the  table  in  his  mind.  He 
has  no  regular  seat,  but  changes  around, 
eating  now  on  one  side  of  the  table, 
now  on  the  other. 

The  one  thing  that  he  says  he  misses 
are  the  long  walks  that  he  was  able  to 
take  in  the  smaller  university.  There 
every  one  knew  him,  and  the  men  were 
not  so  busv  as  thev  seem  at  Harvard. 
It  was  no  trouble  at  all  to  get  a  com- 
panion on  the  long  walks  on  which  he 
depended  for  exercise.  To  obviate  tni" 
difficulty  he  has  obtained  a  copy  of  Dr 
Sargent's  new  book  on  how  to  keep 
one's-self  in  good  physical  condition, 
and  pronoses  to  make  steady  use  of  it. 

The  range  of  his  work  in  college  has 
been  very  broad,  embracing  Greek, 
Latin,  French.  German  and  .several 
English  courses.  His  work  in  mathe- 
matics was  marvellous,  as  the  problem-, 
in  alculus,  conic  sections  and  trigo- 
nometry had  to  be  done  "in  his  head." 
At  Harvard  he  is  going  into  the  hard 
courses  but  those  which  he.  deems  will 
do  him  the  most  good.  Among  his 
courses  is  English  2,  which  is  rated  as 
the  hardest  course  in  college  and  which 
is  given  by  Prof.  Kittredge.  It  em- 
braces an  exhaustive  study  of  Shake- 
speare, and  when  a  man  gets  through 
the  course  he  knows  the  plays  he  has 
studied  almost  by  rote.  Another  course 
which  he  has  is  the  course  on  Anglo- 
Saxon,  given  by  Prof.  Schofield. 

Mr.  Ray  is  unable  to  hire  an  as- 
sistant to  take  down  the  notes  of  the 
lectures  for  him  and  is  forced  to  use 
the  "point  system."  By  means  of  this 
system  he  is  able  to  take  down  pra  ti- 
cally  all  the  words  of  the  lecturer  and 
can  study  them  over  at  his  leisure.  The 
greatest  difficulty  comes  in  reading  the 
collateral  books  which  are  prescribed 
in  all  the  courses.  He  is  unable  to 
afford  having  these  books  printed  in 
the  raised  alphabet  and  so  the  way  he 
accomplishes  his  reading  is  by  having 
some  one  read  to  him  a  few  hours  at  a 
time  while  he  takes  notes  by  his  "point 
system"  on  the  reading.  By  this  means 
he  is  able  to  keep  up  with  the  work 
on    any    course. 

Mr.  Ray  enjoys  the  work  here  and  the 
men  under  whom  he  is  working.  So 
pleased  is  he  with  the  work  that  he 
is  taking  up  that  he  is  already  thinking 
of  some  means  wherebv  he  may  return 
next  year  to  continue  his  studies. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  DEAF  MUTES'  HOME 

IN  NEED  OF  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 


Funds  Necessary  to  Carry    on   and   Enlarge   Its  Work,  and   Bequests 

and  Subscriptions  Are  Hoped  for. 


NEW  ENGLAND  HOME  FOR  DEAF  MUTES. 


Christmas  cheer,  if  anywhere,  ought  to 
be  in  evidence,  if  possible,  at  the  New 
England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  AUston, 
where  eight  aged,  blind  or  inflrm  deaf 
mutes  are  cared  for  and  where  about 
half  a  dozen  more  should  be,  If  funds 
permitted.  The  affliction  is  peculiarly 
burdensome  when  age,  illness  or  the 
loss  of  sight  makes  the  sufferer  depen- 
dent on  others,  with  whom  communica- 
tion is  difficult  at  best  and  often  impos- 
sible. A  recent  inmate,  Mrs.  O'Connor, 
died  at  the  age  of  84.  There  are  two 
applications  pending  from  blind  deaf 
mutes— one  from  Rhode  Island  and  one 
from  New  Hampshire.  An  aged  Cam- 
bridgeport  lady  should  be  admitted  for 
the  winter. 

For  the  first  two  years  the  trustees 
made  an  arrangement  with  a  deaf  mute 
family  to  board  the  inmates  at  a  per 
capita  weekly  payment,  but  not  finding 
this  plan  feasible,  the  trustees  rented 
tiie  house  at  273  Cambridge  street,  AU- 
ston, made  extensive  repairs  and  inno- 
vations, engaged  a.  very  estimable  lady 
a?  matron— Mrs.  Frances  Ryan  of  Hyde 
Park— and  elected  a  board  of  lady  man- 
agers composed  of  Mrs.  William  P. 
Snreve,  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Eben  C.  Stanwood  and  Mrs.  Richard  J. 
Hall.  For  the  past  year  the  home  has 
been  run  on  the  same  principle  as  any 
of  the  Massachusetts  charitable  insti- 
tutions, depending  solely  upon  the  sub- 
scriptions of  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic citizens  for  its  support.  A  gen- 
eral manager  was  appointed  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  home  and  de- 
vise ways  and  means  for  its  sustenance, 
and  through  his  efforts  nearly  enough 
funds  have  been  raised  to  pay  the  run- 
ning expenses;  but  more  funds  are 
needed. 

Heretofore  quite  an  income  has  been 
derived  from  the  personal  solicitation  of 
deaf  mutes  and  the  efforts  of  the  New 
England  Gallaudet  Association,  but 
about  six  months  ago  the  trustees  of  the 
home  found  that  this  way  of  getting 
subscriptions  must  be  stopped,  as  this 
method  of  collecting  was  liab.i  to  abuse, 
and  the  trustees  felt  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  funds  solicited  in  this  wav  did 
not  reach  the  treasurer  of  the  home".  In 
one  instance  legal  proceedings  were 
brought  against  a  solicitor  (not  a  deaf 
mute),  and  it  was  necessary  to  cause 
his  arrest  for  embezzlement,  although 
the  case  was  not  proved  against  him. 
The  trustees  decided  to  notify  the  public 
that  no  more  solicitors  would  be  author- 
ized to  collect  fund*  and  all  subscrip- 
tions should    be  sent  to   the   treasurer, 


Dr:    Heber    Bishop,    4    Liberty    square, 
direct.  „  -. 

The  home  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Stanley  Searing,  missionary  to  the  deaf 
mutes,  and  incorporated,  with  a  board  of 
trustees  composed  of  the  Rev.  D.  Dulany 
Addison,  D.  D„  president;  Dr.  John 
Diiwell,  vice-president;  the  Rev.  S. 
Stanley  Searing,  secretary;  Dr.  Bishop,  ! 
treasurer,  and  the  following  additional 
trustees— the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Johnson, 
the  Rev.  George  S.  Flske,  Edwin  W. 
Frisbee,  Albert  S.  Tufts,  Lewis  H. 
Browne,  Prof.  John  E.  Greene,  Frank 
B.  Roberts  and  the  Hon.  Freeman  D. 
Emerson.  ,    •    , 

The  trustees  extend  their  grateful 
thanks  for  support  in  the  past  to  all 
those  who  have  contributed,  particularly 
to  the  floral  mission  of  the  W:  C.  T.  U... 
who  have  completely  furnished  and  ap- 
pointed the  Inmates'  sitting  room  in  the 
home  At  the  same  time,  the  trustees 
wish  to  warn  the  public  against  giving 
funds  to  solicitors— none  are  authorized 
—and  it  is  constantly  coming  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  trustees  that  deaf  mutes 
are  collecting  funds.  They  usually  call 
with  their  book  of  names  used  when  au- 
thorized to  collect  funds  for  the  horn* 
and  ask  for  a  renewal  or  subscription, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  funds  asked  for 
are  for  another  or  similar  home  that  is 
not  yet  chartered  and  without  inmates, 
and  in  many  Instances  the  public  have 
been  purposely  deceived.  The  treasure! 
will  In  all  cases  acknowledge  subscrip- 
tions. ... 

The  public  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
the  home  and  co-operate  with  the  trus- 
tees in  providing  for  this  unfortunate 
class  of  people,  who  by  reason  of  theii 
infirmities  are  peculiarly  isolated,  ant 
it  is  only  in  such  a  home  that  they  car 
have  communion  with  each  other,  enjoj 
religious  services  conducted  by  clergy- 
men who  can  preach  in  the  dea) 
mute  language  and  where  the  burden; 
placed  upon  them  are  very  mater:all> 
lightened.  It  is  the  ultimate  hope  of  th< 
trustees  to  receive  bequests  and  sub 
stan'tial  subscriptions  to  enable  them  tc 
select  a  .site  and  build  and  endow  a  per- 
ment  home,  and  quite  a  nucleus  has  al 
ready  been  subscribed  for  this  purpose 
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Published    evkry  alternate  Thurs-( 
day  at  the  montana  school  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind. 


The  faculty  and    management    o: 
the  school  feel    highly     gratified    at 

the  appreciation  expressed  in  the 
above  report.  Such  words  of  encour- 
agement are  always  helpful  and  an 
incentive  to  do  good  work. 


I 


December  8,   1904. 
Highly  Complimentary. 

The  annual  meeting   of    the    State 
Board    of    Education    was    held    in 
Helena.  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this 
week.     The    annual    report    of    our 
school  was  read  and  the  special  com- 
mittee to  whom  it  was  referred  made 
a  very  favorable  report.     The   com- 
mittee consisted  of  Judge  McConnell 
of  Helena,  Judge  Leonard    of    Butte 
and  Col.  O.  P.  Chisholm  of  Bozeman. 
Their  report  in  part  was  as  follows:  — 
"We  have  carefully  considered  the 
condition     of    the     school    under    its 
present  management,    and    also    the 
various   recommendations    made    by 
the  superintendent.     We  are  gratified 
at  the   success    of    the    school.     Its 
progress  under  the  present   manage- 
ment has    been    all    that   the    Board 
could  desire.     We    congratulate    the 
people  of  the  state  upon  the  efficient 
management    and    conduct    of     this 
institution      The  fact    that    it    is    a 
school  in  the  highest  and  truest  sense 
of  that  word,  in    which   the    children 
of  the  state  who  have  the  misfortune 
to    be    deaf    or  blind    are    educated 
appeals  most    stronsdv    to  our    sym- 
pathy, and  should  call  forth  the  great-' 
est  liberality  and    appropriations    on 
the  part  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
to  the  end  that  nothing  shall  be  want- 
ing which  will  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  safety  of  these    unfortunate 
children.     The    institution     of    such 
schools,  and  the  careful    nurture  that 
is  given  to    them,    are    the    highest 
evidence  that    we    have  of    our    ad- 
vanced civilization." 

All  the  special  appropriations  ask- 
ed for  were  endorsed  with  the  ex- 
ception of  $500.00  for  a  new  hospital 
building.  Their  report  on  this  reads 
as  follows:  "The  total  amount  of 
appropriations  for  the  various  pur- 
poses above  specified,  leaving  out 
the  $500.00  appropriated  for  the  hos- 
pital building,  aggregates  $39,800.00. 
This  is  a  large  sum  to  ask  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  to  appropriate, 
but  we  feel  that  it  is  all  necessary  in 
order  to  put  all  the  buildings  in  first 
class  condition  for  the  accomodation 
of  the  children  of  the  state  who  be- 
long to  the  classes  for  which  jhis  in- 
stitution has  been  created;  and  as  we 
have  said  above,  if  there  is  one  in- 
stitution above  another  that  the  Leg- 
islative Assembly  should  be  more 
liberal  towards  than  others,  it  is  this 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
and  feeble-minded." 


Education     of     Montana's  Deaf  and 
Blind  Children. 

The  readers  of  thispaper  may  be  interest- 
ed in  learning;  more  about  the  state  school 
for  the  Deaf  and  Biind  located  in  Boulder. 
Unless  one's  attention  has  been  directed  to 
this  work  thro'  the  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  pupils  or  through  a  visit  to  the  in- 
stitution itself  it  would  be  a  matter  ofsur- 
prise  to  learn  facts  concerning  this  school. 
The  building  is  a  fine  one  aud  well 
arranged  for  the  thorough  instruction  and 
training  bestowed  upon  the  afflicted  child- 
ren of  our  state.  The  state  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  most  excellent  corps  of  i  istructors. 
The  local  Board  have  not  only  aimed  to 
secure  a  proper  education  for  the  pupils 
but  have  labored  to  make  the  shcool  a  peri- 
able  home,  where  all  the  graces  of  home 
and  society  are  taught  as  well  a?  a  know- 
ledge of  books,  music,  and  manual  train- 
ing. 

The*  ladies  and  gentlemen  who    compose 
the   body  of    instructors    are    exceptionally 
well  adapted  to  this    special    work.     They 
seem  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  pupils  and  it  would  impress  any 
observer  that  the  school  was  a  perfecthome 
to  all  who  were  sent  here.     The  results  are 
even  more  satisfactory  than    in    the    large 
schools  of  the  eastern  states    because    here 
the  teacher  has  time  to  give  personal   atten- 
tion to  each  in  the  class.     Many  pupils  will 
be  able  to  entirely  support  themselves  after 
finishing  the  course.     No  brighter  or  more 
polite  class  of  young  people  will  be  found 
anywhere  than  the  young  men    and    ladies 
that  graduate  here. 

It  was    the    writer's    privilege  to    attend 
one  of  their  monthly  parties,  (which    ocur-; 
red  this  time    on    Hallowe'en).     It    would 
have  been  a    great    joy   to   the    parents    if 
they  could  have  watched  those  happy  faces 
in  the  hall  that  evening. 

We  were  in  the  room  where  the  deaf 
were  entertained,  (for  entirely  different 
amusements  were  provided  foi  the  blind). 
The  hall  was  decorated  with  jack-o-lanterns, 
and  bowls  of  burning  alcohol  gave  a  ghastly 
hue  to  a  group  of  ghosts  in  one  corner. 

All  teachers  and  scholars  were  in  fancy 
costume  and  en  masque.  As  soon  as  the 
promenade  was  over,  and  masks  iaid  aside, 
the  games  began.  It  was  most  interesting 
to  watch  these,  which  were  carried  out  in 
a  most  vivacious  manner.  Spinning  the 
plate  brought  in  quick  succession,  to  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  thirty  or  more,  the 
peasant,  the  Indian  princess  or  the  hump- 
backed old  woman  with  her  broom.  Their 
names  were  called  in  the  sign  language 
and  promptly  responded  to.  Drop  the 
handkerchief,  and  Virginia  reel,  came  next 
and  a  game  where  a  signal  was  a  stamp  on! 
the  floor.  The  vibiations  being  felt  by  the, 
children.  The  Indian  girl  had  made  her 
line  Indian  costume,  and  volunteered  a 
fancy  Indian  step,  very  pretty  and  grace- 
ful. 

Living  near  the  school,  I  have  watched 
many  of  the  pupiks  growing  up  from  little 
children  to  young  men  and  women  and 
they  are  really  a  more  cheerful  class  of 
people  than  those  with  all  their  faculties. 
Certainlj  w  have  the  foundations  laid  for 
one  of  the  best  schools  for  this  class  of 
children  in  the  United  States. 

The  well  planned  building  for  the  feeble; 
minded  is  now  completed  a..d  ready  foi 
its  furnishing  ;,  but  it  will  require  another 
appropriation  to  do  that  There  are  73 
Children  in  the  state  waiting  to  be  sent  to 
this  school  The  superintendent  of  the 
institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  will  also 
i  it  for  the  feeble  minded;  the 
State  is  fortunate  in  having  so  careful  and 
comoetent  a  man  for  this  place.  —  '/'../. 
Wtckcs,  in  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian. 
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The  Biennial  Report  of  these 
Schools,  has  gone  to  the  Governor, 
who  will  submit  it  to  the  printer 
immediately,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  ready  for  presentation  to  the 
Legislature.  The  request  for  re- 
gular appropriations  is  about  the 
same  that  we  have  had  for  the  past 
two  years.  An  increased  appro- 
priation would  have  been  asked 
if  we  had  residence  accommoda- 
tions for  more  pupils,  but  under 
present  arrangements,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  admit  any  additional 
applicants. 

The  most  important  question  for 
consideration  by  the  Legislature 
with  reference  to  our  schools,  is 
the  question  of  separation. 

Four  years  ago,  Gov.  Atkinson 
recommended  a  separation  of  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  and  two  years 
ago,  Gov.  White  advised  that  the 
next  state  building  erected,  should 
be  for  the  Blind,  and  at  that  time, 
favored  a  removal  to  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  state,  believing 
that  great  benefits  would  be  de- 
rived from  lectures  and  music,  of 
which  they  are  deprived  in  country 
towns.  We  think  this  question 
will  be  settled  by  a  visiting  com- 
mittee, who  will  make  a  report, 
influencing  legislation. 

We  are  still  of  the  opinion,  that 
a  separation  is  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  each  section,  but  we  be- 
lieve it  can  be  made  without  tak- 
ing either  school  from  this  town. 

If  we  can  secure  an  appropria- 
tion sufficient  to  establish  a  com- 
bined residence  and  school  build- 
ing, an  excellent  site  can  be  select- 
ed on  these  grounds,  where  w7e 
can  have  a  common  supervision, 
with  the  same  heat,  light  and 
water  plant,  and  with  a  complete 
separation  of  social  and  educational 
features.  This  would  be  economy 
to  the  state,  and  what  we  would 
lose  in  the  inducements  of  city 
life,  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  freedom  from   contagious  dis- 


cases,  and  exemption  from  dangers 
incident  to  life  in  the  city  for  the 
blind,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion, 
that  there  would  be  a  greater 
adherence  to  earliest  work  on  the 
part  of  teachers,  and  pupils,    than 

we  could  expect    where  the  attra 
tions    to     social    life     would    be 
greater. 
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SYMPATHY  FOR  REV.  MR.  LONG 

ATTLKBORO,  Dec.  11,  19CM.  The  an- 
nouncement in  the  dispatches  today 
that  the  Rev.  William  J.  Long,  writer, 
le<  turer  and  Congregational  minister,  is 
totally  blind  and  there  is  little  hope  for 
(.ven  partial  recovery  of  his  eyesight, 
causes  the  sfricerest  regret  here.  Mr. 
.  graduated  from  the  hi«h  school 
at  North  Attleboro.  He  was  a  native  of 
\\  i    .  i  ham. 

HALIFAX  HERALD. 


t.rmtendent.   to   the  ,,  of  Halifax 

he    people  ,     provinces. 

"■    '  ndJd   rcs„u.s   that    had    be^n 

•1,CC!  erring      to    th" 


Noble  Work 
Of  School 
for  Blind 

The     Report  of    the   Year's 

Operations  at  This  Grand 

Institution. 

Eulogy  of  Work  Done  by  Able 

and  Devoted  Superintendent 

Dr.  C.  F.  Eraser. 


Attention  of    Prince    Edward 

Island's  Government  Called 

to  Important  facts. 

The  annual  meeting  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind  last  evening  was  largely 
attended,  among  those  present  being 
J.  C.  Mackintosh,  William  Robertson, 
George  Mitchell.  M.P.P..  Sir  M.  B. 
Daly,  Hon.  Senator  Power,  Dr.  Wood- 
bury. His  Grace  Archbishop  O'Brien, 
His  Lordship  Bishop  Worrell,  Rev,  Dr. 
Saunders,  Rev.  Mr.  Hiltz,  B.  W.  Chip- 
man,  J.  E.  Winfield,  Hon.  William 
Ross,  Hon.  William  Chisholm.  C.  E 
Dodwell.  Alfred  Shorn,  W.  H.  WIs- 
well,  Rev.  Dr.  Cuirrie  Rev.  Dr.  Mc- 
lean. H.  W.  Barnes,  C.  F.  Brown  J 
W.  Allison,  and  a  large  number  '  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen, 

After  ports    of     the   board    of 

managers  {.  .  superintendent  were 
read  and  the  treasurer's  statement  sub- 
mitted. Archbishop  O'Brien  moved  their 
adoption  in  a  most  happy  speech.  His 
Grace  said  that  the  reports  told  some- 
thing of  the  work  being  done  at  the 
school  and  yet  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge with  the  institution  only  served 
to  convince  him  that  the  work  of  the 
institution  was  far  wider  in  its  scope 
than  oven  these  excellent  reports  would 
indicate.  He  had  watched  the  growth 
of  the  institution  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Halifax.  He  had  noted  the 
buildings  erected;  a..;  this  had  given 
him  pleasure,  but  to-night  he  felt  like 
extending  his  heartiest  congratulations 
to   the   board    of  managers,   to  the  sup- 


DR.   C.   F.   FRASER. 

|  financial  statement  His  Grace  regretted 
that  even   for  one  year  the   school  had 
'  to  lace  a.  debit  balance  on  current  ac- 
count.    This,  he  said,  dcservi  d   the   a.t- 
!  tention    of    the    provincial    government 
and   the   friends   of   the   school,   and    he 
I  hoped  that  measures  would  be  adopted 
that    would    bring    the    balance   on    the 
right   side    in   succeeding   years. 

His  lordship  Bishop  Worrell,  in 
seconding  the  adoption  of  the  reports 
made  a  most  sympathetic  address.  He 
said  that  he  had  heard  much  in  praise 
of  the  work  of  this  institution,  but  he 
believed  that  the  half  had  not  been 
told.  The  institution  was  one. of  the 
evidences  of  the  growth  of  Christian 
civilization.  We  couid  not  give  sight 
to  the.  blind  as  was  done  at  the  com- 
mencenftnt  of  this  era,  but  we  could, 
at  least,  give  them  an  education  which 
would  in  a  measure  compensate  for  the 
loss   of  vision. 

After  pleasing  speeches  from  Rev. 
Dr.  Saunders  and  W.  H.  Wiswell  the 
ballot  for  the  election  of  the  board  of 
managers  for  the  ensuing  year  was 
taken,  resulting  m  the  election  of  the 
following  gentlemen: — George  Mitchell 
M.P.P..  J.  C.  Mackintosh.  J  aims  Hart' 
J.  Y.  Payzant,  Thomas  Ritchie,  Wil- 
liam Robertson.  Hon.  L.  G.  Power  Sir 
M.  B.  Daly.  G.  S.  Campbell  Dr'  H~ 
Woodbury,  J.  Walter  Allison  and 
Charles  Archibald. 

During  the'  evening  some  very  pretty 
music  was  artistically  rendered  by  th<» 
choirs  and  band  of  the  school,  the  fol- 
lowing, being  the  programme:— 

March    "La   Fayette" 

Band  of  the  School. 
Read    Minutes. 
Christmas  Carol,  "Down  the  Ages  Afar" 

Junior  Choir. 
Report   of   the   Board   of  Managers. 

"Victorious    Harvard"     - 

Mandolin  Club 
Report   of   the   Superintendent. 

Chorus "Hail    Lovely    Venice" 

Choir  of   the  School. 
Treasurer's   Statement. 
Adoption   of    Reports. 
Election    of   Board    of  Managers. 
"The   Maple  Leaf   Forever'* 
God  save  the  King. 

Eand  of  the  School. 


I- 


The    Managers'    Report. 


-I 


Speaking   of  legislative   support   the 
managers  say: 

Those  who  have  seen  the  pupils  at 
their  work  in  the  school,  or  have  come 
in  contact  with  one  or  more  of  out- 
energetic  graduates  will  appreciate  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  education  to 
those  deprived  of  Right.  The  laws 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
make  provision  for  the  free  education 
of  the  blind  who  are  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  this  institution.  The  people 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are 
proud  of  their  public  school  systems 
.and  proud  in  the  knowledge  that  those 
Kvstpms  are  broad  enough  to  include 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind.  In      Prince      Edward      Island 

children  with  sight  are  admitted  to 
the  public  schools  free  of  charge 
e  schools  are  not  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  blind,  and  ii 
would  seem  but  common  justice  for 
government  and  legislature  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  to  make  statu- 
tory provision  for  the  education  of 
sightless    children. 


it  is  true  that 
Prince   Edward    Island   a    small   grant. 
i.    w  it  h    th       rant    from   the  cily 
'•i    Charlottetown,   hi  i   equivalent 

i"   about    ninety-live  dollai  up!!- 

in     amounl    i  i    pupil    from 

the  government  and    municipalities   In 
Nova    Scotia    and    .New   Brunswick    Is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     T 
facts  merit   tiv  on   of  the  puo- 

lic-spirited  legislators  in  Prince 
Edward    Island. 

In    Newfoundland     the  tnenl 

lias  recently  increased  the  number  of 
its  beneficiaries  in  attendance  at  the 
school.  Hitherto  the  attendance  has 
been  limited  to  eight  pupils,  for  whom 
the  regular  charge  was  paid,  but  ths 
government  has,  we  think,  very  wisely 
agreed  to  the  admission  of  three  addi- 
tional pupils  for  the  current  year.  W  > 
trust  that  as  new  applications  are 
made  for  the  admission  of  Newfound- 
land pupils  the  government  will  issue 
permits  entitling  the  applicants  to  l.hG 
privileges   of   the    school. 

y   _ + 

The    Superintendent's    Report. 

♦ — ♦ 

The  report  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser  was 
in  part  as  follows: 
•  The  table  of  attendance  shows  that 
5  54  blind  persons  have  been  under 
instruction  during  the  past  year,  of 
whom  95  were  males  and  59  females. 
Of  these  21  have  since  graduated  or 
remained  at  home,  making  the  total 
rumber  registered  December  1st,  1904, 
133.  of  whom  79  were  males  and  54  fe- 
males. Of  these  82  are  from  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  31  from  New 
Brunswick,  eight  from  Prince  Edwaid 
Island  and  eleven  from  Newfoundland 
and  one  from  Quebec.       The  table  is: 

Registered,  Dec.   1st.    1903 71     47 

Boys.    Girls.  Adults.  T'l'l. 
Register**!    Dec 

1st,    1903    .71  47  G  124 

Entered       dur- 
ing the  year  17  12  1  M 
Graduated      or 
remained    at 

home 14  5  2  'l 

Registered    Dec 


V 


1st,    1904 


74 


54 


♦ 
I 
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The  Teaching  Staff. 


133 

♦ 

♦ 

During  the  past  year  sev< 
changes  have  been  made  in  our  teach- 
ing Staff.  The  position  in  the  junior 
department  made  vacant  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Miss  Josie  Cox  has  been  filled, 
by  Miss  M.  Nicolson,  of  Fredericton, 
N.  B-  Miss  Nicolson  came  to  us  with 
excellent  recommendations'         Her 

wide  experience  as  a  primary  teacher, 
her  energy  and  enthusiasm,  make  ner 
a  valuable  addition  td  our 
teaching  .        staff.  In    .       .September  , 

last  John  A.  MacDonalcl  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  as  a  teacher  frj 
this  school.  Mr.  MacDonald,  who  is 
one  of  our  former  pupils,  recently  > 
graudated  with  distinction  from  the 
Baron  Posse  Institute  of  Boston.  In 
addition  to  his  general  scholastic  at- 
tainments. Mr.  MacDonald  is  a  ma 
of  the  French  language,  a  skilful 
masseur,  and  a  competent  gymnascio 
instructor.  Owing  to  ill  health  Miss 
Josie  Howe  has  been  given  temporary 
leave  of  absence.  Her  place  in  the 
kindergarten   ha  taken    by   Miss 

M;   Ancient,    of    Halifax. 


i 


The    Literary    Department. 


The  reorganization  of  the  literary 
department,  which  took  place  at  th3 
commencement  of  the  last  school  year, 
has  proved  most  advantageous  to  the 
pupils.  As  a  result  of  this  reorgani- 
zation «ix  thoroughly  graded  classes 
were  formed,  and  ungraded  classes 
were  provided  for  the  new  pupils  aril 
for  those  who  could  not  follow  ih2 
graded  work  to  advantage.  From  the 
reports  of  the  teachers,  and  from  ny 
personal  examination  of  the  classes, 
1  feel  satisfied  that  this  re-grading  of 
the  school  has  resulted  in  better  work 
being  'lone  than  in  any  previous  year. 
In  the  literary  department  our  pupils 
are  given  all  the  advantages  that  are' 
enjoyed  by  children  with  sight  under 
our  public  school  system.  We  ha 
our  kindergarten,  our  primary  and 
grammar  school  grades,  and  our  hian 
school   course.  The  work  of  the  pupils 


V, 


iii  thes«  grades  will  compare  tayor- 
with  that  performed  in  the  best 
■  is  in  the  maritime  provinces. 

I 
♦ 


Massage. 


Musical  Department. 


i 


This  department  is  at  present  in  a 
high  state  of  efficiency.  The  princi- 
pal, H.  13.  Campbell  and  a  corps  ol 
assistants  are  daily  engaged  in  giviu.4 
to  the  pupils  a  practical,  up-to-date 
training  Pianoforte  tuning  is  scien- 
tifically studied  and  practiced  by  the 
older  "boys.  In  the  musical  depart- 
ment we  have  twenty-five  pianofo 
two  cabinet  organs,  and  a  full  set  <>f 
reed  an*1  brass  instruments  for  the  use 
of  the  school  band-  The  pupils  memor- 
ize the  music  by  having  it  read  o 
m  by  readers  with  sight,  or  they 
mil  it  to  memory  from  sheets 
books  minted  in  the  Braille  musical 
notation.  This  raised  print  music  is 
d  in  the  printing  office  of  che 
school.  It  is  read  with  ease  by  tha 
majority  of  the  pupils.      The  following 

3  an  idea   of  the  work  dune  in   toe  : 
musical  department: 
Pupils  studying   the  pianoforte  and 

oinet  organ   ;'3 

Pupils    receiving   individual   singing 

lessons    19 

Pupils  receiving  lessons  on  brass  or 

reed    instruments    -D 

Pupils   leai  ning  to  play  the  mando- 
lin  or  guitar    .  •  ■ •      9 

Pupils    taking    part    in    chorus   work  30 
u-monic   notation 

1 1  theory   "9 

Pupils    being  trained    as   pianoforte 

tuners    .    .     '■ * 4 

ty    per  cent    .of    the   graduates    ol 
the   school     maintain      themselves      by 
teaching    vocal   or   instrumental   music,  ; 
oi  by  pianoforte  tuning. 


♦ 
I 


The  Technical   Department. 


+ 


,'u  this  department  the  pupils  are 
trained  to  use  their  hands  to  the  beat 
possible  advantage.  Hand-training  is 
particularly  needed  by  those  who  are 
blind.  At  present  willow  basket- 
making,  brush-making.  and  cane- 
are  taught  to  the  boys,  -ho 
girls  receiving  instruction  in  crochet- 
ing, knitting,  weaving,  sewing. 
the  use  of  the  S    machine.       The 

learning    of    these    ham  is    a 

iiict    education.^!    value.        Many    »f 
the    graduates   find    that    these    handi- 
crafts   have    also    a     distinct     eacmng 
value.        We    hope   in    the   near    ft. 
to  greatly  ii  our  facilities  in  the 

technical  department. 

U   lias  long  lv  that   ui 

every  factory  and    workshop  there  were 
positions   which    coi  led    satis- 

factorily   by    intelligent    blind    persons- 
This    idea   is    n<  ing    tested    by    a 

suae    conn  appoinl  -     the 

isetts.     Tl 
mission  is  en  powered  to  full 

e   the   ciuestion    of   the  o   nt 

Of  the  adult  blind,  and  to  report   upon 

tne  occupations  best  adapted    to   their 

conditb  An     experimental    station 

has    been     established    at    Cambridge, 

usetts,  an  energetic  agent  has 

inted,   and    the   co-operatio  i 

of    the    superintendents    and    managers 

of    workshops    and    factories    has    been 

It    is    satisfactory     to   note 

that   several    adult   blind    persons   have 

obtained    remunerative   employment    in 

mills    side  ■   ith    their    fellow 

workmen    with    sight.        The   idea   is    a 

I  one,    and     »vi)l,     I     believe,    coni- 
d   itself   to   the   employers   of   labor 

through-  at     the      m:  ritinie      provinces 
and  -undland.     1    trust    that      fh-i 

mr  indu:  l! 

this  

po-opei  ■■    ■  h        ■      -ol  i 

the   blind  of    I 
pro  With   the  •  n   of 

La]   leaders  the   held  for  th: 
M     of    the      blind     would      be 
The    opening    up    -if 
ork  would  he   hailed 
wilb    d-  of    on      . 

musical  parti 

y  by    ill"  ight   'n 

oi-    woman    who 
Ion    thai 
will  "    th<2 

II  l.lin-l     will       l.i  d 

ol    the  blind  Hie    world   over. 


The  people  of  Japan  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  restorative  value  if 
massage.  Its  practice  among  western 
peoples  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  In  Japan  massage  is  practiced 
by  the  blind,  and  the  masseur  finds 
among  his  fellow  countrymen  plenty 
of  employment  at  fair  prices,  .  I  be- 
lieve that  as  the  value  of  massage* 
comes  to  be  understood,  by  the  people 
of  this  country  it  will  become  rnore 
and  more  popular.  Having  this  in 
mind  as  an  occupation  for  the  blind, 
two  of  our  graduates  have  been  care- 
fully trained  for  this  work  and  are  now 

!  employed  as   instructors   in   the  school. 

vJohii  A.  MacDonald  holds  a  certi- 
ficate as  a  competent  masseur  from 
the  Baron  Posse  Institute,  Boston. 
Miss  Una  Legg  was  trained  in  tho 
studio  of  Dr.  Fletcher  Little,  London, 
(1.  B-  Miss  Legg  has  already  won 
for  herself  an  excellent  reputation  as 
a  masseuse.  These  young  teachers 
are  enthusiastic  believers  in  massage 
and  their  pupils  are  receiving  a  tho- 
rough scientific  training  at  their  hands. 
In  the  practice  of  massage  the  loss 
of  sight  is  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise.  In  the  growing  demand 
for  the  services  of  well-trained  mas- 
seurs we  hope  to  find  remunerative 
employment,  for  a  percentage  of  our 
graduates. 


♦ 
I 

♦ 


The   Physical   Training. 


■f 
I 

♦ 


For  the  past  four  years  the  physical 
training  of  the  pupils  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  James  Scrimgeour,  our  gym- 
nastic instructor.  Mr.  Scrimgeour  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  eminent  abil  • 
ity.  In  April  last  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  school,  having  been 
appointed  to  an  important  position  i.-i 
Naparima  college,  San  Fernando,  Trin- 
idad. The  physical  training  of  t he- 
pupils  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs 
'  J.  A-  MacDonald  and  R.  A.  Watson. 
"Our  new  gymnasiums  are  now  being 
fitted  with  Swedish  stalls,  boms,  and 
other  appliances.  Xo  effort  is  beirg 
spared  in  the  physical  development  of 
our  young  people.  Without  this  de- 
velopment of  muscle  and  nerve  their 
training  in  the  other  departments  o1 
the  school  would  be  of  little  practical 
value.  With  this  development  their 
chances  of  success  in  the  work-a-dav 
world  are  greatly  improved. 

Il-altli   of  the  Pupil** 

Two  ser/ous  cases  of  illness  have 
occurred  during  tho  past  year.  Flossie 
F&ttefso  ■  01  Margaretsville,  developed 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  She  was 
sent  to  her  home,  where  she  died  in 
August   last. 

.Nellie  MCLeod,  of  St.  John,  was  at- 
tacked by  pneumonia,  from  the  effects 
of  which  she  never  recovered.  She 
died  in  St.   John,  on  November  11th. 

With  these  exceptions  the  health  01 
our  household  of  105  persons,  has  hen 
excellent.  This  is  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  kindly  active  work  of 
our  matrons,  and  to' the  constant  over- 
sight given  to  health  ol  the  pupils  by 
Dr.  A.  W.  11.  Lindsay,  our  attending 
physician. 

Graduates. 

At  the   close  of    the   last    school    j 
first-class    certificates    as    teachers 
vocal    and       instrumental       music    were 
awarded     to      Prank      Kline,     Halifax; 
Frank    McDonald,    Charlottetown,    and 
Lemuel    Ruahton,    Londonderry. 

Henry  Anthony,  of  Salmon  c->ve. 
New  foundland     recel    ed  Brl  i-flcal  e  as 

a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  cabinet 
an. 

Certificates      as       pianoforte        tuners 
were    awarded    to    Frank    McDonald,   of 
Chan  He  I  el  ovt  n  .      Archibald     SI  nan, 
Margaree,    and      Sandford      Upham, 
i    i  .rook    N.    B. 

William    At-  I.-  ilan.    of   St.    Georges 
!;..  graduated   Crom  the  literary  depart- 
ment,   and     lias    since    gone    i"i->    bualr 

lie- 

.1      I  I   iniisay.     ui     Woodstock,    so 

w-  it        ably  known  as  a   pianist 

oi    merit,    h  >      to    I  hieago,    where 

he   has  obtained  a  scholarship  entitling 

him  to  all  t  he  prlvi  I  if  the  A 

Conservatory   of  Music.     Mr.   Lind- 

WiU    be  watched  with   -. 
Intcresl       by       his       musical       friends 
throughout    the    provinces. 

The    \cw   Building'. 

The  ie  w  s<  hool  building  was  occu- 
pied Coi  lie  first  time  on  February  14, 
1904.        Its    cost    with      equipment    was 


of 
of 

n: 


•■  l,!i00.0fi.       I'll'      grant    of    trie    govern- 
ment   nt    Nova  Scotia  wich   the  building 
fund    subscription       received      to      a 
totals    $56,532.60.      The   balance   of   $2 

456.36    has    I n      met    by    a    temporary 

loan.  Subscriptions  amounting  to 
$6,504.62  have  not  yet  been  paid  in.  1 
havi  been  promised  additional  sub- 
scriptions by  (hose  interested  in  the 
school,  and  there  are  still  a  number  of 
the  friends  ol  the  blind  who,  I  feel 
certain,  will  aid  us  in  paying  off  the 
balance  of  our  building  debt.  The 
bui.ding  is  in  every  way  satisfactory 
and  thoroughlj  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  institution.  1  have  visited  a  num- 
ber of  schools  for  the  blind  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  buildings 
of  many  of  these  schools  are  more 
•elaborate  in  their  decorations  and  were 
ereeied  at  a  much  greater  cost  than 
those  of  this  institution,  yet  I  fe- 
in  stating  that  in  no  school  of  this 
character  are  the  buildings  ben 
adapted  for  the   education  of   the   blind. 

The   Outlook. 

In   many  directions  the  future  of  the 
School    appears    bright    and    promising. 
We    have    accommodation    for   one   hun- 
dred and   fifty  pupLs.     One  hundred  and 
thirty-three    pupils    are    already    in    at- 
tendance,   and    applications    for    the  ad- 
mission of  new  pupils  art  constantly  ;■ 
ing  received.     Our  educational  fadillti 
have    greatly    Improved   and   I   feel   con- 
fident   that    they    will   continue   to   do 
The  equipment   of  our  literary  or  school 
departmenl    will   nol    be.  complete   until 
we    have    a    small    museum.      To    those 
who   are    blind    touch    is   sight,    and   feel- 
ing   is    believing.      We    require    a    faij 
collection  "of  stuffed   birds   and   animals, 
samples  of  minerals  and    products  of 
Kinds.     Muriels  0f  common  objects    stich 
ns  ships,    boats,  houses,  etc.,  would  a.lso 
be   most    valuable.      [u   our   musical   de- 
partment we  still  look  forward  to  own- 
ing a  first-rate  pip.-  organ   so   that   our 
pupils    may    be    trained    as    church    or- 
ganists . 

There  is  one  direction  in  which  the 
present  outlook  of  the  s(  hool  is  a 
source  of  great  concern.  I  refer  to  our 
currenl  receipts  and  expenses.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  provisions  of  fuel  and 
light,  and  the  rise  In  domestic  wages 
makes  the  cost  per  pupil  much  ubow 
that  ol   previous  years.      The  increasing 

r1LV!';/ail',r  ,*  ul -,,U1'  experienced  and 
devoted  teachers  Is  also  felt  to  be  a 
Pressing  need.  If  we  are  to  keep  the 
school  up  to  its  present  state  of  effi- 
ciency, ahd  give  to  our  pupils  a  thor- 
ough training  for  their  life  work  we 
snail   require  an  increase  in  our  annual 

Vv,T«-iMf  j',1-  1.eas1  lwe»ty  Per  cent. 
h-vmi  mtii  this  Increase  our  oer  canita 
cost  would  be  far  below  that  of  am- 
progressive  school  for  the  blind  in 
Canada    or    the    United    State;, 

ihe  question  of  providing-  an  Increas- 
ed income  sroould  be  considered  by 
your   board   at   an    early  date.      The  need 

stuVi  I  v''n'eils'Vrm  be  readi*y  under- 
stood-bj    the    public,   and   1   feel   certain 

"£"  the  pi  L]  government's  inter- 

,    In  ■""■',  :    ''    trle^S  of  the  blind  will 
all  i     their  power  to  place  the  school 
on   such    fl    financial    basis    as    Will    en- 
able   it    to    meet    its    current   expenses. 


HOME  FOR 
THE  BLIND 


WILL  BE  DEDICATED  AT  SAQI- 
NAW  DEC.  22, 


Institution  Is  Nearly  Completed 
and  Now  Wants  Names  of  All 
Blind  Persons  in  Michigan— Will 
Teach  Many  Trades. 


(From  a  Special  Correspondent.) 
SAGINAW,  Mich.,  Nov.  12.— The 
dedecatlon  of  tho  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Institution  for  the  Blind  in  this 
city  will  occur  on  Dec.  22.  The  build- 
ings   are    nearing-    completion    and    it' 


,1s  thought  they  wJll  bo  opened  I 
tho  nrst  of  the  year. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  tffe  superin- 
tendent 0f  the  institution,  J.  Pcrrtne 
Hamilton,  It  is  stated  that  tho  object 
or  the  institution  Is  to  afford  complete 
and  satisfactory  occupation  for  the 
hands  and  minds  of  those  blind 
people  of  Michigan  who  feel  tho  need 
of  such  assistance."  Tho  branches 
of  industry  taught  will  include  broom, 
rug,  mattress,  hammock  and  net  mak- 
ing and  cane  chair  seating  for  the 
men  and  for  the  women,  housework, 
laundrv  work,  fancy  work  and  cer- 
tain branches  of  tho  trades  taught 
the  men. 

A  three-years'  stay  at  the  institu- 
tion is  provided  for  by  the  state. 
During  this  time  some  trade  is  learn- 
ed and  at  the  end  of  the  period  em- 
ployment will  be  furnished  at  the  in- 
il.  J  wnereby  the  laborer  will  be 
enabled  to  pay  his  board  and  purchase 
his  own  clothes.  If  the  laborer  is 
StP'i6!'  he  will  be  allowed  to  main- 
tain a  home  for  his  family  in  the  oitv, 
outsido  tho  institution,  coming  there 
to  perform  his  work,  the  same  as  i 
other  workmen  go  to  their  places  of 
employment  A  library  ami  reeding 
crcle  will  be  maintained  at  the  in-1 
stitute. 

The  institution  now  wants  the  names  , 
and  postofflce  addresses  of  all  blind 
persons  in  Michigan.  These  may  bs 
ff,ni  t(i  J<i  ^err>ne  Hamilton,  superin- 
tendent, Saginaw.  Mich.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton wants,  in  connection  with  these 
names  and  addresses,  information  re- 
garding the  stylo  of  embossed  writing 
the  writers  prefer,  whether  they  wisn 
to  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  'should 
the  writer  desire  to  enter  the  insti- 
tution as  a  learner  or  emplovee.  A 
blank   form   will   be   sent  on  applica- 

IE   DAILY  MAIL. 
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BLENT*    AND    PRISON    MADE    GOODS. 
-Your  article  entitled  "  Made  in  Winson  Green 
hi  last  Saturday's  issue,  has  caused  much  sur- 
.nd  consternation   among   the  blind   workers  in 
u  .md  brash  department  ».■?  this  institution,  and 
ibt   there    will    be   siuuiir    feelings   among    the 
<ees  of  the  other  mat  and   L.rush  firms  in   the 
i  weli  as  among  the  dealers  in  these  article.-..     If 
tatements  are  correct,  the  a&pec-t  is  serious  for 
>rkcr6  affected.     My  remarks  apply  only  to  blind 
rs  in   the   trade  rettrred  to,  but,  may  be  taken 
.ally   applicable     to     s'ts-hted     workers.     It  is  a 
•  which  concerns  u>j  pu'biic  in  general,  and  the 
rs  in  particular,  that  prison-made  goe'da  should 
t   on    the    op«.n    mixkei,    7vhcn    neither   do    the 
ers  receive  wages,  nor  do  the  prison  authorities 
provision  in  their  cost  of  production  tor  '"wages" 
tobltohnient  charges,'   as  a  manufacturer  is  coin- 
oo  do.     It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  before  the 
f  prison-made  jr-coda    was    stopped,     the    manu- 
als  could,    atu   did,   sell   material   to    i/he    gaols 
•uy   the  maw,   in    return  far  cheater   than   they 
fclvei  couid  produce  them.     T&is  sta-te  of  things 
axe  told,  again  to  exist,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  it.     In  the  case  of  the 
there  are  necessarily  very  few  traces  which  they 
naotise.     At  this  institution,  of  the   mree  staple 
3  carried 'on,"two  are  to  be  re-mtroduced  into  the 
the   blind   thus  largely   debarred  of 
.  Lo  live  by  their  own  labour,  and    to  make    •      .■ 
srs"  worse-  my  c:  oioittee  ha»e  continuajlj  before  'CO'/C/1 
a  list  of  ov<               fce  and  willing  blind  workers 
rhom  they  are   most  anxious  to  provide  employ- 
but  at  present  camx?t  do. so.     Indeed,  it  would 

■'r  appear  that  they  will  have  to  discharge  some 
e  70  engaged  here  on  legitima  -    taat  is  if 

n-maie  goods  are  to  be  again  ha.. k<xl  about  our 


while    his    services    as    accom- 
panist   throughout    the    after- 
noon    added     greatly     to     the 
pleasure    of    both    performers 
and     audience.        Mr.      Harry 
Dearth     struck     a     responsive 
chord    when   he   chose   for   his 
first  song  the  stirring  ballad  of 
"The     Lowland     Sea,"     while 
Liza  Lehmann's  two  charming 
songs,      "Sleep,      little     ruffly, 
Muffly  bird,"  and  "If  I  built" a 
world    for    you,"    were    inter- 
preted     by      Madame     Louise 
Dale  (Mrs.  Hamilton  Earlej  in 
a    way    that   gave   keen    enjoy- 
ment to  her  hearers.     A  really 
wonderful  performance  was  the 
singing    of    "II    Tempo    Pas- 
sato"     and     "When     I     was 
Voung,"  by  Miss  Palmer,  who 
at  the  age  of  seventy-three  is 
still  able  to  delight  her  audi- 
ence.     The  whole   proceeding; 
were    admirably    organised    by 
Mr.    W.    Hubert    de    Carteret", 
who  spared  no  effort  to  make 
the    entertainment    a    success, 
and   at   its   close   refreshments 
were   provided    for   those   pre- 
sent by  the  kindly  forethought 
of  Colonel  and  Mrs.   Mitchell. 
Mrs.    and    the    Misses    Forde, 
Mrs.    Eric   Hamborough,    Mrs. 
Clarence,    Canon    Pennefather, 
D.D.,  General  Kent,  the  Rev. 
T.     Allen    Bell,    the    Rev.    J. 
Pullein-Thompson,    and    many 
others    warmly     interested     ii 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  were 
among     those    supporting    tht 
work    of    the    Society    on    thi 
occasion.       The     Blind    Relie 
Society   is  not   so   well  knowi 
as   it   deserves  to  be,   perhap 
for  the  reason  that,  as  far  u 
possible,   all  money  subscribed 
is  applied  to  the   direct  relie i 
of  those  needing  help,  instead 
of    being    used    in    advertise- 
ment.      The     secretary     giver 
his  services,  and  there  are  nc 
office  expenses,  while  the  often 
obnoxious  voting  system  is  nr 
countenanced.        Cases     art 
strictly  investigated,   and  only 
the    very    poorest    are    helped, 
while  the  fact  that  the  Society 
numbers  among  its  patrons  the 
Princess  Louise,  that  its  presi- 
dent is  Lord  Chelsea,  and  thai 
its    present    appeal    for    mucl 
needed    funds    is    headed    b; 
the   Duke    of    Sutherland,    th 
Duke    of    Norfolk,    and    Lor' 
Rothschild,   is   a  guarantee   c 
its  standing. 


SUSSEX    DAILY 
DECEMBER    6, 


NEWS, 
1904. 


BMGHTOX  BLIND  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

Sir, — As  you  hare  for  so  nvny  years,  nt 
Christinas  tune,  kindly  brought  tho  needs  of  Mie 
Brighton  Bln:d  Relief*  and  Vivthig  Society  be- 
fore the  readers  of  your  valuable  ]ai.cr,  1  venture 
one*';  mere  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  what 
hais  been  accomplished  during  the  past  year  for 
the  blind  poor  of  ou/r  town  and  neighbourhood. 
The  objects  of  the  Society  are  as  follow  :  To  give 
to  the  needy  blind,  as  f.;r  as  tho  funds  will  ad- 
mit, two  loaves  of  bread  weakly,  cods  and  addi- 
tional comforts  at  Christmas  time,  and  during  the 
year,  according  to  moans  at  disposal,  to  send  a 
missionary  to  tho  homes  of  the  blind,  to 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  affliction,  to  teach 
them  to  read,  and  lend  them  books  free  of  cost; 
also  to  hold  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoons  for 
addresses,  reading,  prayer,  and  a'.so  to  provide  a 
tea.  All  these  obje.cts  have  been  fully  carried 
out.  To  continue  them  and  to  inorcase  the  num- 
ber of  pensioners  I  earnestly  beg  for  larger  iur.ds. 
We  have  122  blind  persons  on  the  roll  of  the 
Societv :  albout  60  of  these  are  receiving  help  of 

bread,  &c.     We  are  moi<t  anxious  to  increase  the 
number. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  bean  enabled  to 
distribute  the  following  :— 13^  ton-s  of  coate, 
4,378  lotves  of  bread, 42  gallons  of  potatoes,37Ibe. 
of  lea-  1231bs.  of  meat,  1261b*.  of  sugai^  and 
various  articles  of  clothing. 

What  we  a>'e  now  needing  is  a  larger  amount  of 
subscriptions  and  donations,  al-o  more  warm 
clothing.  Many  of  the  blind  are  advanced  in 
years  and  warm  undei clothing  both  for  men  and 
woman  would  be  cf  the  greatest  blersing.  The 
clothing  I  should  like  to  receive  before  the  22nd 
of  this  month,  as  I  shall  then  be  able  to  know 
what  there  v,  ill  be  to  give  to  each  blind  person. 
The  r.iany  expressions  of  gratitude  f-om  those 
benefited  by  this  Society  eire  most  touching,  „i.d 
were  it  not  for  trespassing  too  much  on  your 
space  I  should  like  to  mention  a  few,  but  I  must 
impress  upon  the  friends  of  the  poor  how  needy 
aire  these  blind  ones.  This  Society  is  disf iirt  trom 
any  other  Society  for  the  blind  in  Brighton,  and 
was  established  bv  my  father,  the  late  Dr.  Moon 
in  1862.— Yours,  Ac. 

Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon. 
Hon.   Secretary   and   Tre.:  urer. 

104,  Queen's-Tond,  Brighton,  2nd  Der'eir.ber. 

P.S. — The  whole  of  the  library  in  the  "Moon 
type"  can  now  be  borrowed  from  the  Brighton 
Free  Library  ;  about  450  volumes. 
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and   if    this   co-urse   be   adopted,    na  n^ 


them 


d  doubtless  drift  into  the  workhouse  a.nd  become 
geable  to  the  rates.  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy 
'the  gaol  authorities  in  their  efforts  to  find 
.oyroent  for  prisoners,  but  do  riot  thin*  tnat  trades 
Id  be  carried  on  by  other  than  legitimate,  business- 
methods,  while  at  least  a  passive  assistance  should 
iven  to  institutions  which  provide  suitable  employ- 
t  for  afflicted  members  of  society  by  providing 
.  trades  as  they  practise. — Yours,  etc.. 

Henbt  Stainsbt- 
General  Superintendent  and  Secretary, 
leral  Institution  for  the  i'.Hvd    Edarbaston.  Nov.  30. 

LADY'S       PICTORIAL. 


December  3,   1904. 

National  Blind  Relief  Society  is  to  be  congratulated 
success  of  the  concert  given  in  aid  of  its  funds  at 
don     on  Wednesday  last.     It  took  place  in  the   beau- 

tiiul    entrance    hall    of    Canni- 

zaro,   the  residence  of  Colonel 

Mitchell,  C.B.,  kindly  lent  by 

him  for  the  occasion.     Among 

the  items  most  appreciated  was 

])r.     Collisson's    rendering     of 

one   of   his   own    compositions, 


NEW  HYMN-BOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Dear  Sir,-— Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a  word  respecting  the  printing 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  of  our  new  Hymn-book.     The  cost  of  printing 
100  copies  will  be  about  £2  a  copy.    As  very  few  blind  persons  are  able 
to  pay  so  large  a  sum  for  a  hymn-book,  I  am  trying  to  raise  a  fund 
which  will  lessen  the  cost  per  copy  and  thus  bring  the  book  within 
their  reach.    I  have  had  requests  for  the  book  from  the  blind  and 
their  friends,  including  some  letters  from  ministers  who  would  like 
their  members  to  have  a  copy.     One  letter  came  from  a  maidservant, 
who,  with  the  help  of  a  friend,  has  collected  £2  8s.  to  buy  the  book  for 
a  member  of  their  class.  At  present  the  fund  amounts  to  about  £30.  Of 
course  the  printing  cannot  be  started  till  the  fund  is  increased.     I 
wish  to  thauk  all  friends  who  thus  far  have  come  to  our  help,    If  » 
number  of  our  churches  would  give  a  small  donation  our  difficulties 
would  be  at  an  end.    I  have  received  a  donation  from  one  branch  of 
the  Wesley  Guild.    A  gentleman  of  York  has  enlisted  the  interest  and 
help  of  local  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  undertaken  to  provide  a 
musical  service  at  the  Groves  Wealeyan  Church  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 4,  when  a  collection  will  be  taken  for  the  Hymn-book.     Through 
the  kindness  of  the  headmaster  similar  help  will  be  given  by  the  choir 
of  the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind,  York.— Believe  me,  yours 
sincerely,  (Miss)  Alice  M.  Haller. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Blenheim -walk,  Leeds. 
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DAILY   ISTEWS,   TUESDAY, 
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SHORTHAND  FOE  THE  BLIND, 


A  BLESSING  FOR  THE  AFFLICTED. 


EYESIGHT  SUPERSEDED. 


from  full  orthography  to  the  most  abbreviated 
writing  the  blind  person  has  nothing  to  un- 
learn, nor  is  there  any  new  system  to  be 
mastered.  The  signs  for  diphthongs,  for  com- 
pound consonants,  and  for  a  series  of  letters 
are  all  derived  from  the  simple  signs  in  such 
an  easy  way  that  a  child  can  understand  and 
apply  the  method." 

"  Has  your  system     been     tested    to    any 
extent  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  submitted  both  to  edu- 
cated and  to  uneducated  blind  people.  They 
had  no  difficulty  at  all  with  the  system,  and 
expert  teachers  of  the  blind  approve  highly 
of  the  results.  The  blind  can  write  any  pas- 
sage of  English  by  my  system  in  shorter  time, 
with  fewer  dots,  in  less  space,  and  with  less 
tax  upon  the  memory  than  by  any  other  system^ 
One  great  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  it 
will  cheapen  books  for  the  blind.  It  will  serve 
as  a  basis  on  which  all  the  various  systems 
might  unite.  One  of  the  most  urgent  things 
for  the  blind  is  uniformity  of  symbols.  I  am 
hoping  that  as  the  education  of  the  blind  is 
now  compulsory  the  Government  may  be  in- 
duced to  take  up  the^  system. *    _____ 

BOSTON     HERALD 


NkYi 


■ 


WAS  BLIND  42  YEARS. 


Published  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
VOL.  CXVI..   NO.  159. 


Over  thirty-six  thousand  afflicted  persons  in 
the  United  Kingdom  to-day  have  cause  to  bo 
thankful  for  a  new  invention  which  has  been 
made  en  their  behalf.    They  are  the  blind. 

Hitherto  reading  has  been  a  laborious  task 
for  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  gift 
of  sight.  But  now  a  new  system  has  been 
evolved,  a  system  of  printing  and  writing  for 
the  blind  which  will  enable  them  to  read 
quicker  even  than  those  with  sight  can  read, 
and  by  using  which  as  a  shorthand  they  may 
take  a  verbatim  note  of  a  speech  side  by  side, 
with  a  practised  stenographer. 

This  remarkable  system  has  been  named 
"  London  Point,"  and  its  author  is  the  Rev.  J. 
Knowles,  of  Hornsey. 

It  was  while  in  India  that  Mr.  Knowles  first- 
began  to  think  of  tbe  needs  of  the  blind.  He 
found  that  twice  as  many  people  proportion- 
ately suffered  from  blindness  in  the  East  as  at 
home.  With  the  assistance  of  one  of  her  late 
Majesty's  education  officials  in  India  he  drew  up 
a  scheme  on  the  Braille  system.  That  system 
applies  universally  to  all  Oriental  languages. 
It  makes  it  easier  for  the  blind  to  read  the  lan- 
guages cf  the  East  than  people  who  can  see. 
In  fact,  it  has  enabled  the  sightless  to  teach 
languages  in  the  public  schools  of  India  with 
marked  success.  At  that  time  Queen  Victoria 
thanked  Mr.  Knowles  for  what  he  had  done. 
His  scheme  has  been  accepted  by  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  success  of  his  Oriental  Braille,  as  it  is  .^^       #  ^^^ 

called,  led  Mr.  Knowles  on  his  return  to  Eng-  JDlj  ft /V  A  IffH  Af  f  J+-  '  j\/\  />  //T/Jff 
land  to  consider  how  to  improve  the  system  of  \£_J  ££,/  LLV  /ittt'/tl//  \-//  A  f A  Ct'  L  LVty  1 1* 
reacting  and  writing  for  the  blind  "at  noine. 
After  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study,  he 
devised  his  system  of  "  London  Point." 

"  Why  '  London  Point?  '  ?  "  asked  our  repre- 
sentative in   an  interview.  

"To  differentiate  from  'New  York  Point,'  a 
system  that  is  popular  in  America,"  said  Mr.  Wilbur  F,Waitt, Condemned 
Enowles.  "  I  believe  my  system  will  enable  an 
intelligent  blind  person,  to  take  down  a  speech 
rerbatim.  Though  the  scheme  does  not  pro- 
ceed upon  the  purely  phonetic  principle,  it  does 
for  the  blind  what  Pitman's  does  for  the 
sighted.    It  combines  philological  with  phonetic 

principles.     It  is  based  on  scientific  lines,   and  

calls  for  less  exercise  of  memory  than  the  Brail'« 

or  any  other  system."  Prisoner  in   darkness   for   over  sixty- 

Mr.  Knowles  went  on  to  explain  "  London  two  years,  Wilbur  F.  Waitt  of  Maiden 
Point  "  in  detail.  Only  those  with  some  know- has  accomplished  much  that  others  in 
ledrr.:  of  the  systems  of  writing  for  the  blind  the  full  possession  of  their  faculties 
can  fully  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  new  would  hesitate  to  attempt.  He  has  just 
method         At   present   the   Braille   system    is  lssued  hls  second  literary  work  entitled 

f  commonly  used.     This  consists  of  the  use  "°ur  Country's  Flag." 
of  dots  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.     By  a     An    ear,ier    b°0*:   fso    w"tten    a/ 

different  arrangement  of  the  dots  and  the  use  man^   *****   ot*mdnes*'     s   a„Uni^! 

c     i      .  ■         u  i        A/i       v~   _i„„Poem     called     "Gloria     Coelum.         The 

of  r  in   phonography,   Mr.    Knowle. sj  differg  from  otherg        that 

make,  the  writing  -stand  for  a  combination  of  he  hag   occasionally  changed  the  order 

lctt  -r  tlian  for  individual  letters  £     rhymning     hoping     t0     vary     the 

studied  carefully  all  the   alphabets  thai;  monotony     which    he    had    noticed    in 


Nature  Finally  Effects  a  Cure  for  New- 
foundland Man. 

PATERSON,  Dec.  8.— Lewis  Davenport, 
of  Newfoundland,  has  regained  the  sight 
of  an  eye  lost  forty-two.  years  ago.  At 
that,  time  a  piece  of  charcoal  dust  en- 
tered the  right  eye,  and/the  sight  was  en- 
tirely gone  until  two  months  ago,  when 
he  could  distinguish  objects  dimly.  The 
sight  gradually  improved,  and  to-day 
Davenport  can  see  as  well  as  ever  with 
it.  He  has  received  Pp  treatment  in 
years  for  the  restoration  of  the  sight. 

SUX,   THURSDAY, 


TUESDAY,    DEC.    6,    1904. 

BLIND  60  YEARS,  BUT  AUTHOR 

Wilbur  F.  Waite  of  27  Cedar  street. 
Maiden,  has  just  observed  his  82d  birth- 
day anniversary.  He  has  been  blind  60 
years,  but  during  that  time  has  en- 
gaged in  various  enterprises.  He  re- 
tired, in  1896  from  active  business  after 
budding  several  fine  houses.  He  has 
just  finished  writing  a  book  of  250  pages 
entitled  "Our  Country's  Flag."  He  has 
always   been   a  stanch    Republican    and 

than  b7rine^s.reSldent    °f    Malden    »™ 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    JOURNAL. 


Wednesday,   Dec.  7,   1904. 


DECEMBER    8,    1904. 

HELP     FOR     THE     BLIND- 

A  sale  is  nafl  proceeding  on  ben 
of  the  Wes!    i  ondon   Workshops  foi 
,fehe  Blind  in  the  ■.    ■    ■  insi'itu.- 

tion,  at  80,  II  ing  Hill 

Gate.     Tli.is   d  liarity   gives 

employment  to  ^  |  !e, 

who  are  thus  •enabled  to  support 
themselves  instead  of  becoming  a 
bar  Jen  on  the  rate*,  and  all  who  cell 
do  so  are  red  ndeid  to  pay  a  v;eit 

and  be  purchasers.  No  one  m  pressed 
to  buy,  but  tea  is  provided  free  tc 
purchasers. 


Issues  His  Second  Work 


to  Darkness  for  62  Years, 
Was  in  Active  business 
Up  to   1896. 


have  ever  )>een  used,"  said  Mr.  Knowles. 


also  studied  shorthand  systems,  especially  Pit-  were  read  aloud  to  him. 

man's.     My    knowledge   of    Sanskrit,    which    J  K.Mt^Waitt  i)U,t  recently  pass ed  his  S2d 
.         ■' ,  ,    6.      ....        .1,...,      birthday    and    but    for    the    loss    of    his 

regard  as  the  most  scientific  alphabet  in  thx  Sjgnt  is  in  remarkably  good  health.    He 
world,  was  a  great  help.     I  begin  with  twenty-  was  born  Ipswich,  but  at  an  early  age 

Maiden, 


the  style  of  other  authors   works  which 


to 


where     he     has 


six  signs  for  the  letters  of  the  ""dedSor   over   seve: 

alphabet.       !  hen    by    combining   the   points   or  withstanding    his    affliction    he    has    U>d 

changing   their   position    I    get   signs    for    the^n  active  life,   having  been  engaged   in 

„     ( „  i      i  , ,  j    f    j  business  of  various  k  nds   until   he  re- 

diphthongs,    tor   compound      letters,      and    foi4  tired  inlS9k 

special  series  of  letters. 

"  In   the   first  .stage   my  system   follows   the 
ordinary    El  [jelling,    and    is   used    with 

full  orthography,  but  the  advanced  stage  pro- 
vides any  amount  of  condensation.  It  even 
allows  for  the  u.sc  of  phraseograins.     In  going 


Wilbur   F.    Waitt, 
•Aged     Maiden     author     who     has    been 
blind  sixty-two  years  ar     who  has  just 
issued    "Our   Country's    Flag." 


BOSTON   (MASS.)   MORN.  GLOBE 


Sunday.    Dec.    11.    1904. 
DR  W.  J.  LONG  BECOMES  BLIND. 


Graduate   of   Harvard   and   Noted   as 

Writer  and  Lecturer. 

STAMFORD.  Conn,  Dec  10— Dr  Wil- 
liam J.  Long,  writer  and  lecturer  on 
natural  history  subjects  and  formerly 
i or  of  the  Stamford  Congregational 
church,  is  practically  blind.  For  a 
year  Dr  Long  has  been  troubled  with 
the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  a  few  clays 
ago  suffered  a  hemorrhage  of  the  other 
eye,  which  entirely  destroyed  the  sight 
of  that  member. 

Dr  Long  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
college  in  1S9L>.  In  1S95  he  was  graduated 
from     Andover     theological     seminary, 
and    became    pastor    of    the    Stamford 
Congregational   church   in  1899.     He   re- 
mained in  the  pastorate  until  1903,  when 
his    eyesight     and    nerves     became     so 
seriously   impaired   that   he   was    forced, 
to  tender  his  resignation.    He  is  37  years 
old.    Among  his  best  known  works  are 
i  "The      School      of     the     Woods"      and 
I  "Reasta  of  the  Fields  and  Fowls  of  th« 
i  Air.* 


.,;»,.,,-• 


BLINfr  STUDENT  AT  HARVARD. 

Young    North     Carolinian    Earned 
Money  for  College  by  Lecturing. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12.— Most  young 
men  consider  poverty  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  getting  an  education,  but  E. 
Ray,  a  North  Carolina  boy,  studying  in 
the  graduate  department  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, is  not  only  poor,  but  blind  as 
well. 

The  lad  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1903,  hav- 
ing finished  a  four  years'  course  in 
three.  For  a  year  he  lectured,  saving  his 
money  for  another  year  of  study.  When 
the  necessary  amount  had  been  earned 
he  started  for  Cambridge,  traveling  1000 
miles  alone. 

Ray  writes  his  lecture  notes  in  the 
classroom  on  his  "point-writing  ma- 
chine," and  hires  a  fellow  student  to  read 
the  required  books  to  him,  taking  notes 
in  the  meantime. 


machine  about  a  roller,  rough  side  out, 
and   between    this   and   another  roller 
or    rubber    the    paper   passes    and    re- 
ceives   the     mysterious     looking    sign* 
that    comprise    the    New-    York    poin 
system,    and    the   paper   is   thus    print 
ed,    one   sheet   at   a    time.     The   pnpe: 
generally    comprises    seven    'or    nim 
sheets  Which  are  fastened   with  nu-ta 
pins     by     the     puWisheneditor-prrat 
er.     who     first     obtains     his     int'orma 
lion     through     hearing    the    orflinar; 
dailies    read     to    him     and     then    eon 
denses  and  arranges  the  current  topic 
of  the  day   in   a    style  suitable   for  hi 
publication.    In  spite  of  the  labor  ret 
resented  and  the  real  value  of  the  pa 
per  to  the   blind  it   has  not   proved 
paying  venture,  owing  to  the  t'aet  tha 
so 'few  blind  people  are  able  to  alt'or 

the  luxury- 
Mr.  Goekel  is  a  well  informed  ma 
of  low  voice  and  gentle  manner,  wh 
finds  his  way  about  his  home  and  th 
neighborhood  without  assistance. 


H 


RIGHTS  OF  BLIND  MAN 
DEFINED  BY  THE  COURTS 




Nat  a  Part  of  Negligen::  for  Him    to 

Walk    About    Streets    of    Villiage 

or     City    Unattended. 

Ml.    Morris,     Dee.    13.— Six     years 


W. 


George  W.   Carter,  of  Nunda,   began  an 
action  against   the  village  of  Nunda   far 


injuries   received   from   a   fall   caused   by 

an  unsafe  crosswalk.  Mr.  Carter  is  a 
blind  man.  and  the  village  authorities, 
through  their  attorney,  F.  C.  Peek. 
fought  the  action  to  a  finish,  but  will 
now  have  to  settle,  as  the  last  verdict 
obtained  was  for  $1,400.  This  amount 
with  costs,  interest  and  attorney's  fees 
w'll   amount   to   $?>,000  or  moi". 

The  plaintiff's  attorney,  John  F.  Can- 
non, of  Mt.  Morris,  did  not  receive  any 
encouragement  from  members  of  the  bar 
in  this  county,  as  in  their  opinion  he 
could  not  secure  damages  for  a  blind 
man.  On  Friday  lie  received  notice  that 
all  the  judges  of  the  Appellate  cpurt  con- 
curred', and  this  establishes  a  rule  that  is 
now  in  this  state,  that  it  is  not  neligonce 
on  the  part  of  a  blind  man  to  walk  about 
the  streets  of  a  village  or  city  unattend 
ed.  _ , 


JOSEPH    GOCKEL. 


Blind  Harvard 


Student 


94 


Doing  Remarkable  Work 


mm   .,,, 


BUND  PUBLISHER 

OF  PAPER  P0R 

HIS  KIND 

Joseph  Goekel,  a  blind  man.  resid- 
ing at  834  Thirty-sixth-st,  ]s  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  only  newspaper  for  the 
blind  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  It  Is 
the  Milwaukee  Weekly  Review,  which 
Ire  prints  each  Wednesday  in  a  tiny 
room  in  the  neat  dottage  where  he 
lives.  'J  tie  room  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  either  the  composing-  room 
or  editorial  room  of  nowspuperdom. 
Instead  of  the  whirr  of  marhh^  -mri 
the  noise  and  bustle  which  "generally 
accompany  the  printing  of  newspa- 
pers, there  is  one  small  printing  ma- 
chine, a  patent  of  the  blind  man's,  and 
the  machine  which  sets  the  type.  Be- 
fore this  the  sightless  man 'sits  and 
operates  with  lightning  rapidity  the 
six  keys  which  in  their  combinations 
form  the  alphabet.  The  points  as  they 
are  thrown  up  meet  a  sheet  of  zinc 
and  by  pressure,  operated  by  foot 
power,  the  impression  is  thrown  in  re- 
lief  on  the  soft  metal.  The  matrix 
thus  formed  is  placed  in  the  nruitinc 


The  blind  are  proving  that  they  can 
compete  with  others  more  fortunate  in 
the  same  colleges.  There  are  two  blind 
men  in  Harvard  this  year  who  are  doing 
good  work,  the  newest  arrival  being 
unusually    interesting. 

He  comes  from  the  South  without 
friends  or  assistants,  and  is  trying  fer- 
tile degree   of  A.M. 

The  newest  arrival  is  registered  in 
the  catalogue  as  E.  Ray,  1G.  His  home 
is  in  the  mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina.  He  went  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1900  and  did  the  four- 
years'    work    in    three,    taking    his    A.B. 

in  1903.  Then  for  a  year  he  traveled 
about,  lecturing  and  saving  his  money 
to  enter  Harvard  for  his  A.M.,  for  he 
felt  he  ought  to  have  a  degree  from 
this  university  for  his  chosen  work  of 
teaching. 

Arrives   Safely. 

So  away  he  stinted  from  home  alone, 
with  no  protection  but  the  wonderful 
sense  of  direction  which  seems  to  guard 
the  blind  wherever  they  go.  Nearly  a 
thousand  miles  he  traveled  and  arrived 
in  Cambridge  last  September  safely.  He 
found  rooms  on  Oxford  street,  where  he 
is  very  pleasantly  located.  Within  a 
few  days  be  found  that  he  had  friends 
here  as  well  as  in  the  South,  for  there 
were  other  North  Carolinians  here  who 
helped  him  in  small  ways. 

Within    a    week    Mr.    Ray    was    going 


about  Cambridge  without  any  aid.  He 
quickly  learned  all  the  university  build- 
ings, the  Co-operate  and  other  stores 
about  Harvard  square.  He  went  back 
and  forth  and  was  apparently  at  home. 

He  determined  upon  Randall  Hall  as 
the  place  to  get  his  meals,  and  took 
out  his  membership  there  at  onee.  Now, 
he  is  as  regular  at  table  No.  4  as  the 
preparing  of  the   meals. 

Misses    His    Walks. 

He  says  he  misses  the  long  walks  he 
used  to  take  when  in  the  University  .of 
North  Carolina.  In  the  smaller  uni- 
versity he  knew  every  one,  and  never- 
failed  for  a  friend  to  take  him  out  for 
a  long  walk  in  the  fresh  air.  But  he 
doesn't  propose  to  lose  all  of  it.  for  he 
is  going  to  get  a  copy  of  Dr.  Sargent's 
new  book  on  home  exercises,  and  take 
up  that   sort  of  work. 

He  is  studying  English  2  and  English 
3,  two  of  the  hardest  courses  in  the 
college.  The  former  is  six  plays  of 
Shakespeare  under  Professor  Kittredge, 
and  the  latter,  Anglo-Saxon,  under  Pro- 
fessor Seoville.  He  expects  to  return 
again  next  year  if  possible. 

Having  his  own  way  to  make,  and  not 
I  being  able  to  have  the  books  used  in 
the  course  printed  for  him  in  the  raised 
alphabet,  he  is  compelled  to  hire  one  <>f 
the  students  to  come  in  and  read  to  him 
a  few  hours  at  a,  time.  As  the  student 
reads,  he  writes  in  the.  "point  system." 
which  he  can  read  and  study  until  he  is 
familiar  with  it.  later.  When  he  goes 
I- to   the    class    room    he    takes    his   point- 


J 


wrifi 

laying   it    before*    him    on    the   desk,    fol- 
lows   I  of   the   lecturer  as 

nly  work  he   has 
to   have  tHtcd    m    him   outside   is    the 

tr  \  ,  must  study 


DEC 


Occupation  for  tne  ±snna.  / 

To  ths  Editot?  of  The  Sun— Sir:  It  was  Almost 
two  years  atco  that  a  request  was  made,  through 
The  Son7,  for  information  as  to  those  trades  or  occu- 
pations In  which  it  would  be  possible  to  Instruct 
the  blind,  so  as  to  make  their  lives  less  a  burden  by 
furnishing  them  with  something  to  keep  their  minds 
occupied  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  means 
to  support  themselves  at  least  partially. 

I  havo  so  far  seen  no  answer  or  any  suggestion 
as  to  what  could  be  done.  The  first  and  most 
reasonable  suggestion  I  can  offer  as  an  occupation 
for  the  blind  Is  the  silk  culture  up  to  the  point  of 
the  product  before  it  reaches  the  manufacturer, 
and  from  that  point  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
subject, 

I  believe  that  the  patience  of  the  blind  could  be 
employed  to  great  advantage  In  this  occupation. 

There  are  also  other  ways  hi  which  the  blind  can 
be  employed.  A  few  could  be  distributed  In  almost 
any  large  manufacturing  concern,  say,  to  pack  cig- 
arettes, &c.  In  boxes,  or  fit  shoestrings  in  shoes. 
Fruit  canning  Industries  could  employ  a  number. 
But  I  can  think  of  nothing  so  reasonable  for  a  large 
number  to  be  employed  at  one  place  as  my  first 
suggestion— silk  culture.  E.  L.  Marsh. 

Newark,  Dec.  12. 


ICHOOL  FUR 

THE  BLIND 


HAPPY   CHRISTMAS  TOR  SIGHT- 
LESS UNFORTUNATES  OF 
THE   STATE. 


Christmas  will  be  observed  in  a  very  de- 
lightful manner.  A  teachers'  recital  will 
take  place  about  the  16th  of  December. 
On  Christmas  day  a  dinner  will  be  given 
and  the  children's  Christmas  concert  Is  a 
bright  feature  of  the  holidays. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  was 
founded  by  Rev.  James  Champlin  and  was 
adopted  as  a  state  institution  by  a  legis- 
lative act  passed  January  29,  1844.  Those 
ladies  who  assisted  in  the  establishment 
and  were  active  In  the  support  of  the 
school  were  Mrs.  John  Bell,  Mrs.  Emma  Y. 
Player,  Mrs.  Matthew  Watson,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Kelley  and  Mrs. 
Jos.  H.  Marshall. 

Rev.   J.   T.  Edgar.  D.   D.,   was  the  first 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Bhnd  School,  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Wheat  was 
the  first  Secretary. 

The  beautiful  building  and  grounds 
which  constitute  so  pleasant  a  home  for 
the  blind  of  the  state  were  most  generous- 
ly donated  by  Judge  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Lea  The  house,  which  was  originally  the 
Claiborne  residence,  has  been  much  en- 
larged and  is  both  elegant  and  commo- 
dious. 

Mr   J   V.  Armstrong  is  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  school,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  Maj.   T    P    Weak- 
ley   Mr.   Wm.   C.   Collier  and  Mr.  Lemuel 
R.    Campbell.     The   faculty   is  very   large 
and   able,   and   the   curriculum   covers  the 
following    subjects:      Reading,    languages, 
numbers,   spelling,  arithmetic,   geography 
writing,     grammar,     history,     physiology 
algebra,     geometry,     Latin,      composition 
and  rhetoric,  physics,  physical  geography 
literature,  civil  government,  trigonometry 
geology,  chemistry,  French,  German    artd 
psychology.     Besides  the  literary  de'par  - 
ment   are  the  musical,   industrial,   eloct  - 
tion  and  physical  departments.     There    s 
also  a   colored  department. 

The    sixty-first    session    opened    Thur  - 
day,  September  1,  1904.     Several  excellc 
new  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  fj 
ulty,    and    the    indications    are    that    «i< 
present  year  will  be  the  best  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school. 

The  manual  training  department  is 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
stitution.      There    are    eight    teachers 
the  literary  and  five   in  the  musical 
partment. 

The  state  bears  all  the  expenses  oflthe 
pupils,  except  the  small  sum  whichf  is 
necessary  for  clothing  and  traveling. 
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Thursday,   Doc.  15,  1904. 
THE  SUNSHINE  SOCIETY,  f   tf  ( 

R.  W. 


At  the   Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 


Enjoyable    Meeting    Held    With    Mrs, 
Lowe  and  Reports  Read. 

State  motto:  "I  pray  thee,  then,  write  me 
down  as  one  who  loves  his  fellow  men." 

"Open  the  door  of  the  heart;  let   in 
Svmpathy  sweet  for  stranger  and  kin, 

It  will  make  the  halls  of  the  heart  so  fair 
That  angels  may  enter  unaware." 

The  afternoon  of  Dec.  8th  was  cold  and 
windy:  the  snow  being  caught,  up  rough- 
ly and  hurled  unceremoniously  in  the 
pedestrian's  face  did  not  make  outdoor 
exercise  inviting.  Notwithstanding  these 
unfavorable  conditions  about  twenty 
ladies  gathered  in  the  parlors  of  Mrs.  \ 
W.  Lowe,  to  consult  for  the  Christmas 
work  of  the  society.  The  treasurer  re- 
ported $42.53  as  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
supper  of  Oct  28th.  This,  added  to  the 
sum  already  in  the  bank,  makes  $108.93  as 
the  present  fund  of  the  society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Knapp,  for  the  gift  of  a  quilt,  the  sale 
of  which  so  materially  increased  our  bank 
account. 

Thanks  are  due  Mrs.  Blodgett  for  a 
package  of  Christmas  cards  left  on  her  re- 
turn to  the  city  for  distribution  at  this 
season. 

A  box  of  oranges  has  been  received  from 
our  vice-president,  which  will  be  used  in 
the  Christmas  distribution.  Also  a  box 
from  Mrs.  Hawk.  These  gifts  are  grate- 
fully appreciated  by  the  society. 

The  president  read  aloud  the  list  of 
those  who  were  remembered  last  year.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  revise  it  consider- 
ably ;  death  had  stricken  many  names  from 
the  roll  and  some  had  removed  from  the 
town.     Other    names      were     suggested 


Boys  at  Work  in  Broom  Factory  of  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 


Photo  by  H.  O.  Fuller. 


where  sorrow  or  illness  had  entered  the 
home,  making  the  list  undoubtedly  as 
long  as  last  year. 

A  committee,  with  Mrs.  C.  B.  More- 
house, chairman,  was  appointed  to  meet 
at  Mrs.  J.  W.  Rockwell's  on  Dec  20th,  to 
arrange  the  packages  for  distribution. 

Is  it  not  a  beautiful  aud  refining  custom 
that  the  society  has  adopted,  that  on  each 
recurring  festival  of  the  coming  of  the 
Christ  Child  they  send  out  these  simple 
gifts  of  fruit  and  flower,  to  those  of  our 
own  townspeople  in  sickness  and  sorrow? 
After  Christmas  it  is  hoped  to  do  some 
work  for  au  out-of-town  object;  a  work 
so  pathetic  in  nature  that  it  appeals  to 
file  tender  instincts  of  all  who  know  of  it. 
It  is  the  "Blind  Babies'  Nursery  and 
Kindergarten.,  "established  by  the  Inter- 
national Sunshine  Society  of  New  York 
for  the  care  aud  maintenance  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  city,  born  to  the  double  herit- 
age of  blindness  and  proverty.  These 
little  waifs  are  cared  for  in  their  utter 
helplessness  by  two  heroic  women — one 
a  trained  nurse,  the  other  an  instructor  of 
the  blind,  who  give  their  services  to  this 
noble  work.  The  ages  of  the  children 
range  from  two  to  seven.  Those  old 
enough  are  taught  to  read  and  write  and 
weave  baskets  that  they  may  employ 
their  time  intelligently.  Like  all  Sun- 
shine work  it  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  They  need  bedding,  tow- 
els, clothes  for  children  between  two  and 
seven  years,  pillow-cases,  handkerchiefs, 
etc. 

The  address  of  the  matron  is— Mrs. 
Cynthia  M.  Tregear,  Turnbull  Mansion, 
Bartone  on-the-sound,  N.  Y. 

On  January  5th,  1905,  the  ladies  are 
invited  to  meet  with  Mrs.  Louise  Van 
Schaack. 

Elizabeth  Lockwood, 
Secretary. 

THT:     11  AH   EAGLE. 

On  Thursday,  the  loth,  wo 
Distinguished  are  to  he  honored  with  a 
Guests.  visit  from  the  Weber  county 

legislators,  Senators  Mc-  * 
Kay  and  Hollingsworth,  and  Repre- 
sentatives Kuchler,  Stewart,  Pancake 
and  Dean.  The  object  of  their  visit  is 
to  see  what  is  being  done  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  children  of  Utah,  and  to 
ascertain  what  will  be  needed  for  the 
institution's  welfare  in  the  future. 
Our  domestic  science  girls,  both  the 
deaf  and  the  blind,  will  prepare  and 
serve  a  dinner  for  the  guests.  The 
members  of  our  Board  of  Trustees 
will  be  here  to  help  entertain  the  law 
makers  and  pilot  them  through  the 
school. 
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COLORADO  INDEX.     DECEMBER  15,  1904. 
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The  deaf-blind  hfive  a  Santa  Claus  who 
does  not  time  his  visits  by  the  calendar,  but 
brings  or  sends  his  gifts  any  old  day  of  the 
year  as  well  as  on  December  25th.  The  last 
we  heard  of  him  he  was  in  South  Dakota,  and 
the  pupils  of  the  school  for  the  deal  there  have 
erason  to  long  remember  his  visit.  He  has  not 
been  in  Colorado  so  far,  but  has  sent  Mr.  Argo 
a  check  for  a  sewing  machine  for  Lottie 
Sullivan.  Mr.  Argo  purchased  the  machine 
week  before  last  find  Lottie  is  now  the  only 
girl  at  the  School  who  has  a  sewing  machine 
of  her  own.  It  is  a  New  Home,  with  a  cabinet 
drop-head  and  other  conveniences,  and  Lottie 
is  exceedingly  proud  of  it  and  her  gratitude  to 
her  kind  hearted  friend  is  beyond  words. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  refer  to  Mr. 
Wade. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  spring 
Lottie  dressed  a  doll  for  Mr.  Wade  to  be  present- 
ed to  one  of  his  grandchildren,  and  Mr.  Wade 
was  so  much  pleased  with  her  work,  that  when 
he  met  her  at  St.  Louis  last  October  he  told  her 
she  should  have  a  sewing  machine  as  a  token 
of  his  appreciation. 

Mr.Wade  has  seen  pretty  much  of  the 
country  but,  so  far  as  we  know  he  has  not  yet 
visited  Colorado,  and  next  spring  or  summer 
when  the  country  is  at  its  best,  he  must  give 
us  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  him  for  any 
length  of  time  he  chooses  to  be  our  guesl. 


and  he  is  being  encouraged  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  hi£ 
situation,   he  says  he  is  enjoying  his  wori^ 

.immensely.  -  Jf  M  M 
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BLIND  Ml 


ANNUAL  RECITAL 


"Edward  Ray  of  North  Carolina  Is 

Paying    Cost  of  Education 

With  Own  Earnings. 


/ 


Special  to  the  Post-Dispatcr. 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Dec.  16— Totally 
blind  and  very  poor,  Edward  Ray  is  mak- 
ing a  heroic  effort  to  secure  a  master's  de- 
!  gree    from    Harvard. 

He  comes  from  the  mountain  region  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  attended  the 
common  schools.  Later  he  became  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  completed  the  four-year  course  in 
three  years,  thus  outstripping  his  class- 
mates  in  spite   of  his  blindness. 

He  spent  the  year  traveling  and  teach- 
ing. It  is  with  the  profits  of  this  work 
that  he  hopes  to  get  the  Harvard  degree 
of  M.  A.,  but  bis  expenses  at  Cambridge 
have  proved  so  high  that  his  ambition  may 
not  b©  gratified,  as  there  is  no  scholarship 
available   for   him. 

He  is  taking  his  work  in  English,  and  in 
two  of  the  hardest  courses.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  lectures,  and  he  takes  them  by 
the  use  of  a  "point   writing"   machine. 

His  chief  difficulty  is  the  use  of  the  text 
books  prescribed  for  hie  courses.  He  has 
not  enough  money  to  have  these  tran- 
Bcrlbed  into  the  raised  alphabet,  so  he  has 
to  hire  a  student  to  read  to  him.  He  takes 
notes  on  his  "point"  machine  just  as  he 
does    in   the  lecture-room. 

The  progress  of  this  student  is  being 
watched    closely    by    the    Harvard    faculty, 


Of  the  Faculty  of  Music  at  Tennessee 
School   for  the  Blind. 

An  annual  event  at  the  Tennessee  School 
for  the  Blind,  which  was  anticipated  with 
much  pleasure, .  was  the  recital  given  by 
the  faculty  of  music  in  the  chapel  of  that 
institution  last  night  at  8  o'clock.  The 
programme  consisted  of  productions  of 
master-composers,  which  were  rendered 
in  a  manner  which  displayed,  art  and  fin- 
ish. 

The  audience  was  large  and  appreciative 
and  the  affair  was  quite  successful.  Misses 
Jewell,  Johnson,  Ford  and  Collins,  whe 
gave  piano  selections,  displayed  unusual 
comprehension   and    efficiency. 

Miss  Jewell's  pipe  organ  numbers  were 
among  the  most  beautiful  features  on 
the  programme,  the  technique  of  the  mu- 
sician being  very  excellent.  Miss  Beach, 
who  has  an  unusually  sweet  and  sympa- 
thetic voice,  gave  several  vocal  selections, 
of  which  Cantor's  "O  Fair,  O  Sweet  and 
Holy,"  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
Miss  Beach's  low  notes  are  particularly 
good.  Miss  Carter,  who  is  very  graceful 
and  handsome,  gave  several  readings,  and 
was  awarded  enthusiastic  applause.  She 
possesses  an  unusual  attractiveness  of 
manner  and  self-possession,  and  was  par- 
ticularly delightful  in  her  impersonation 
of  the  small  boy  in  Mr.  Riley's  composi- 
tion, "Prior  to  Miss  Bell's  Appearance." 
The    programme   follows: 

Mozart-Lysberg,  "Magic  Flute,"  Miss 
Jewell;  second  piano,  Miss  Johnson;  Dus- 
sek,  "Andante,  Op.  62;"^  Joseffy,  "Die 
Muhle  23,"  Miss  Ford;  Gounod,  "O  Divine 
Redeemer,"  Miss  Beach;  Chopin,  "Elude, 
Op.  10,  No.  12;"  Liszt,  "Liebtstraumc  No. 
3;"  MacDowell,  a  tone  sketch,  "The 
Eagle."  Miss  Collins;  "Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice— Casket  Scene,  Act  III,  Scene  II," 
Miss  Carter;  Grieg,  "Norwegian  Bridal 
Procession;"    Chopin,    "Nocturne,    Op.    15, 


^  No.  2,"  Miss  Johnson;  Gounod,  Proces- 
sional March,  "Queen  of  Sheba;"  Whit- 
tier,  "Meditation;"  Dubois,  "Cantilene 
Nuptiale;"  Callaerts,  "Marche  Tdium- 
phale,"  Miss  Jewell;  Thome,  "Sonnet 
d'Amour;"  Cantor.  "O  Fair,  O  Sweet  and 
Holy;"  MacDowell,  "The  West  Wind 
Croons  in  the  Cedar  Trees,"  Miss  Beach; 
Schumann,  "Etude  XII,  Symphoniques,  Op. 
13;"  Chopin,  "Etude.  Op.  10,  No.  3;"  Men- 
delssohn-Liszt, "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Miss  Jewell;  anonymous,  "Irish 
Girl  and  the  Telephone;"  Riley.  "Prior  to 
Jiiss  Bell's  Appearance,"  Miss  Carter: 
JFeethoven,  "Concerto  No.  5"  (E  flat  ma- 
jor:, Miss  Jewell;  second  piano,  Miss  Col- 
Htns. 


PRACTICAL    WORK    iti    MILWAUKEE    WHICH    PLACES 
UPON  INDEPENDENT  FOOTING— WATCHED  RY 
OTHER  STATES. 


THEM 


Sightless 
Workers 
and 


of 

Their 
Output. 


In    passing    into    its    -  i'    of 

en co.  llw  Wisconsin  workshop  for 
blind,  an  institution  peculiar  to 
Wisconsin  ;iii<l  1  in-  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  In  tod  Stab  .-.  evolves 
from  an  experiment  to  a  practical. 
paying  institution  giving  adult  blind 
Of 'the  state  opportunity  to  earn  a  com- 
fortable livelihood  and  putting  them 
on  an  independent    footing. 

One  year  ago  tin;  shop  was  opened, 
being  authorized  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and   Friday  I  he  first  anniversary. 


was   celebrated    by    a    public    reception 
from  i)  a.  in.  until  .">  p.  m. 


A    year    ago    the    shop    opened    with 
two  men.    Before  the  month  was  over 

ibis  number  bad  been  increased  by 
nine.    but    so   unskilled    were    I  hey   that, 

ie  end  of  the  first  month  the  total 

a moUIll    Of    pay    earned    by    the    eleven' 

men  amounted  to  bul  $4.92.  This 
month  the  salaries  wil  ltotal  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $180. 


as  rather  discouraging  at 
first,  said  Supt.  Oscar  Kuestennann. 
"The  men  wore  untrained  and  we 
were  unable  to  profit  by  anyone's  ex- 
perience, for  no  such  work  bad  been 
started  by  any  other  state.  As  the 
months  wont  on  wo  found  thai  the 
Willow  work  was  best  suited  to  our 
needs  and  brought  the  best  returns. 
and  though  we  began  in  a  very  small 
way    and    have    been    running    only 

twelve  months,  we  have  made  5,000 
doll  buggies.  3,000  baskets  and  500 
nursery  chairs  and  many  odd  picVes. 
SUCh  as  willow  cradles,  etc.  Sonic  of 
the  men  now  earn  from  $7  to  $9  per 
week.  They  receive  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  material  and  the 
price  of  the  finished  product. 

"Our  success  has  been  watched  with 
interest  by  other  states  and  1  have 
received  word  from  Michigan  to  the 
effect  that  a  committee  will  visit  the 
school  from  that  state  in  order  to 
learn  our  methods  and  manner  of  car- 
rying on  the  work.  They  have  a  hand- 
some $35,000  building  and  $25,000  is 
allowed  them  by  tile  legislature  for 
maintenance.     We    have    no  hone  In 

connection  with  our  work,  the  nan  be- 
ing paid  their  wages  just  as  any  work- 
Ingman  is  paid,  which  1  think  is  much 
better,  as  it  removes  them  from  the 
pauperizing  influence  of  such  institu- 
tions. 

Many  people  called  during  the  day 
and  Mere  shown  the  details  of  the 
work.  Two  blind  musicians,  Walter 
Goetzinger,  piano,  and  Leo  Lange, 
violinist,  furnished  music  for  the  oc- 
casion. A  display  of  articles  made  bv 
blind  women  in  their  homes  also  was 
shown.  lr  included  knitted  and  cro 
dieted  garments,  aprons  and  oth. 
specimens  of  needle  work. 


FULL  OF  PLUCK 


EDWARD  RAY,  BLIND  AND  WITH- 
OUT MEANS,  PUSHING  HIS  WAY 
THROUGH  HARVARD— REMARK- 
ABLE PERSEVERANCE  AMID 
DIFFICULTIES. 

In  the  person  of  Edward  Ray,  who 
is  registered  as  a  first-year  student, 
Harvard  has  a  man  who  almost  riva's 
Helen  Keller.  He  is  not  so  badly  af- 
flicted as  Miss  Keller  was,  but  he  has 
added  to  the  fact  of  his  blindness  the 
iiscouraging  effect  of  comparative 
poverty.  Mr.  Ray,  who  is  totallv 
olind,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
jf  North  Carolina,  where  he  took  his 
legree  of  A.  B.  in  1903,  having  done 
the  four  years'  work  required  for  the 
legree  in  three  years. 

Bora  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  where  the  very  nature  of  the 
country  seems  to  breed  stiong  men 
and  women,  both  mentally  and  phy- 
sically, Mr.  Ray  has  had  to  suffer  the 
results  of  his  unfoitunate  physical 
circumstances  from  the  very  firsr 
The  work  of  Mr.  Ray  has  been  a 
triumph  of  perseverance.  He  learned 
the  several  methods  employed  by  the 
blind  to  use  the  written  language. 
When  he  had  finished  his  preliminary 
work,  he  decided  that  he  wanted  a 
college  education,  and  managed  to 
work  his  way  thiough  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  and  then  decided 
that  he  would  be  unfitted  to  teach 
properly  until  he  had  taken  his  degree 
from  Harvard. 

With  this  determination  in  his  mind, 
he  hit  on  the  method  of  lecturing 
about  the  places  in  North  Carolina 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  ab  .  the 
places  in  the  surrounding  statv^  in 
which  he  had  friends.  By  doing  this 
for  a  year  and  saving  his  money,  he 
found  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
college  year  that  he  would  be  able  to 
attain  his  ambition. 

He  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
country  to  which  ke  was  to  go,  and  no 
fxiend  who  could  bring  him  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  left  Carolina  on  his  long 
triD  and  arrived  ii|  Cambridge  safely 


• 


[Soon  he  was  comfortably  domiciled  on 
Uxford  street,  and  had  begun  to  learn 
">e  way  about  Cambridge  and  to  the 
Places  to  which  he  would  have  the 
most  occasion  to  go.  Luckily  for  him 
tnere  were  a  few  men  here  whom  h< 
nad  known  at  North  Carolina. 

Within   a   few   days  after  his  airiva. 
Mr.    Ray    couid    be    seen    going   aDOUI 

| Cambridge,  walking  with  the  aid  of  ; 
cane.  it  became  a  frequent  thing  tc 
see  Mr.  Ray  come  out  of  his  hous< 
and  walk  down  ^Oxford  street  to  tin 
college  yard,  and  then  across  it,  and, 
going  down  Massachusetts  avenue  tc 
yuincy  street,  return  to  his  room  or 
uxford  street.  It  soon  became  know 
that  this  was  his  -constitutional,"  ane 
many  men  who  see  him  walking  now 
watch  to  see  that  he  gets  along  al 
right. 

It   is  at   Randall  hall,   however,    thai 

re  shows  best  the  wonderful  power  ol 

getting  around  that  he  has  developed 

tie   takes   his   meals    there,    and    three 

times  a  day  he  may  be  seen  entering 

the  hall.       He   comes   alone,   and     has 

no  trouble  in   finding  the  table  where 

he    eats   regularly:       The    hall    is    rim 

on  the  a  la  carte  system,   and  he  has 

to  have  the  bill  of  fare  read  to  him  and 

his  order  written  out,  but  he  needs  no 

one  to  aid  him  after  the  meal  has  been 

placed   before  him.       He  knows  where 

every   dish    is,   and    has   no   trouble  at 

all  in  keeping  the  run  of  the  table  in 

his  mind.    He  has  no  regular  seat,  but 

changes   around,    eating     now   on     one 

side  of  the  table,  now  on  the  other 

The  one  thing  that  he  says'  he 
misses  are  the  long  walks  that  he  was 
able  to  take  in  the  smaller  university 
There  every  one  knew  him,  and  the 
men.  were  not  so  busy  as  they  seem  at 
Harvard.  It  was  no  trouble  at  all  to 
get  a  companion  on  the  long  walks  on 
which  he  depended  for  exercise.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty  he  has  obtained 
a  copy  of  Dr.  Sargent's  new  book  on 
how  to  keep  one's-self  in  good  phy- 
sical condition,  and  proposes  to  make 
steady  use  of  it. 

The  range  of  his  work  in  college 
has  been  very  broad,  embracing  Greek 
Latin,  French,  German  and  several 
English  courses.  His  work  in  mathe- 
matics was  marvelous,  as  the  prob- 
lems in  calculus,  conic  sections  and 
trigonometry  had  to*  be  done  "in  his 
head  "  At  Harvard  he  is  going  into 
the  hard  courses,  but  those  which  h  = 
deems  will  do  him  the  most  good 
Among  his  courses  is  English  2,  which 
is  rated  as  the  hardest  course  in  col- 
lege and  which  is  given  by  Prof.  Kit- 
tredge.  It  embraces  an  exhaustive 
study  of  Shakespeare,  and  when  a  man 
gets  through  the  course  he  knows  the 
plays  he  has  studied  almost  by  rote 
Another  course  which  he  has  is  the 
course  on  Anglo-Saxon,  given  by  Prof 
Schofield. 

Mr.  Ray  is  unable  to  hire  an  as- 
sistant to  take  down  the  notes  of  the 
lectures  for  him  and  is  forced  to  usf 
the  "point  system."  By  means  of  this 
system  he  is  able  to  take  down 
practically  all  the  words  of  the  lecturer 
and  can  study  them  over  at  his  leisure 
The  greatest  difficulty  comes  in  read- 
ing the  collateral  books  which  are  pre- 
scribed in  all  the  courses.  He  is  un- 
able to  affoid  having  these  books 
printed  in  the  raised  alphabet  and  so 
the  way  he  accomplishes  his  reading  is 
by  having  some  one  read  to  him  a  few 
hours  at  a  time  while  he  takes  notes 
by  his  "point  system"  on  the  reading. 
By  this  means  he  is  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  work  on  any  course. 

Mr.  Ray  enjoys  the  work  here  and 
the  men  under  whom  he  is  working. 
So  pleased  is  he  with  the  work  that 
he  is  taking  up  that  he  is  already 
thinking  of  some  means  whereby  h'o 
may  return  next  year  to  continue  his 
studies. 
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SEE  BLIND  AT  WORK. 


Many  "\TI»4^tataJgork  Shop  on  the 
Occasion  of  the  Second  An- 
niversary. 

Music  and  flowers  made  the  Wisconsin 
AVork  Shop  for  the  Blind,  1323  Vliet 
street,  a  gay  place  yesterday.  It  was  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
shop.  AH  day  long  guests  came  to  see 
the  workers  at  their  tasks,  and  they 
rarely  Went  away  without  a  basket,  chair, 
doll  carriage,  toy  bed,  or  some  other 
article  manufactured  there. 

Supt.  Oscar  Kyestermann  received  a 
great  horseshoe  of  flowers  from  a  friend, 
and  whenever  the  blind  workmen  passed 
it  they  smiled  with  pleasure  at  the 
fragrance.  Two  blind  musicians,  Leo 
Lange,  violinist,  and  Walter  Goetzinger, 
pianist,  played  lively  airs  during  the  aft- 
ernoon. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month's  work 
the  combined  salaries  of  the  eleven  men 
in  the  shop  at  that  time  amounted  to 
but  $4.92.  For  November  the  sixteen  men 
will  aggregate  $180,  and  most  of  them 
are  self-supporting,  so  greatly  has  their 
skill  increased. 

During  the  year  the  shop  has  turned 
out  5,000  doll  buggies,  3,000  baskets  of 
different  kinds,  500  nursery  chairs,  and  a 
large  number  of  odd  pieces  for  special 
orders,  baby  cribs,  doll  cradles  and  other 
things. 

A  committee  from  the  Michigan  indus- 
trial institute  for  the  blind  will  visit  the 
Milwaukee  shop  soon  to  see  how  the  wil- 
low work  is  done  with  a  view  of  adding 
it  to  the  branches  taught  there.  ^^r 


RECEPTION  IS  WELI 
ATTENDED 


Many  Milwaukeeans  attended  the  pub 
lie  reception  of  theWiscnosinWorksho 
for  the  Blind,  1326  Vliet  street,  yester 
day,  in  commemoration  of  the  firs 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  shop 
All  day  long  the  deft  fingers  of  tru 
blind  workmen  moved  swiftly  througl 

the  willow  reeds  which  grow  into  bas- 
kets, regardless  of  the  throng  of  guest: 
who  spoke  their  pleasure  and  surprisi 
at  the  dexterity  of  the  workmen.  Easl 
visitor  purchased  a  basket,  a  doll  car 
riage,  a  chair  or  a  tiny  bed  as  a  sou- 
venir, and  the  entire  stock  of  knitter 
and  erotcheted  articles  made  by  th< 
blind  women  was  closed  out.  Th« 
rooms  were  fragrant  with  the  aroma  cl 
flowers,  and  strains  of  music  by  bliin 
musicians  added  to  the  charm  of  th« 
atmosphere. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  Supt.  Oscai 
Kustermann  for.  the  practical  success 
of  the  organization  in  furnishing  re- 
munerative employment  to  the  blind 
The  growth  of  the  workshop  has  beer 
remarkable. 

WORCESTER    (MASS.)    POST. 


Saturday,  Dae.  17,  1904. 

!  MErs.  E.  H.  Fowler  will  tell  about 
work  that  has  be?n  done  for  the  aduit 
birm!.  ill"  l"he  meeting  of  Worcester 
lesgue  of  Unitarian  women,  in  the 
<  hurch  of  the  Unity  Wednesday.  Mrs. 
George  E.  Hathaway  will  have  for  her 
subject  the  social  tendencies  of  the  day. 
Miss  Floretta  Vining  will  speak  on  the 
1  ■■■  ts  of  these  tendencies  on  young 
women.  The  meeting  will  begin  at  11.30 
a.  m.  '<^here  will  bo  an  intermission  at 

noon     iiOTsa.   afternoon     session. Al 

v.  cmen    are   inTl'll'lIi  ■  ■ "  '«■  "" 


MORE  WORK  REQUESTED 

FOR  BLIND  PEOPLE 


Business  of  importance  was  transact- 
ed at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Aid  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  held  at  the  home, 
915  E  Street  northwest.  The  industrial 
committee  reported  that  there  had  been 
a  decided  falling  off  in  work  during  the 
past  month,  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
effort  in  securing  more  work,  especially 
chair  caning  and  mattress  matting;  that 
one  more  blind  man  was  at  work  in  the 
shops  to  assist  with  the  broom-making 
and  chair  caning,,  and  that  much  more 
work  could  be  done  if>  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  house  committee  reported  gifts 
of  clothing  and  a  generous  Thanksgiv- 
ing donation,  and  stated  that  the  home 
has  recently  been  inspected  and  full 
precautions  taken  in  case  of  fire,  so  the 
inmates  could  readily  escape  without  ac- 
cident. 

The  ways  and  means  committee  re- 
ported progress  with  their  weekly  ef- 
forts, and  suggested  a  donation  pound 
party  the  last   of   this   month. 

The  admission  committee  reported  that 
it  had  received  no  applications,  and 
-stated  that  the  new  man  employed  in 
the  workshop  received  a  hot  dinner  free 
every  day,  and  was  paid  by  the  piece 
for  his  work. 

Mrs.    Jacobs,    chairman    of    the   indus- 
trial committee,  asked  to  have  her  com- 
'  mittee   enlarged,    and    the   president   ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Wainwright, 
|  and  Miss   Wood   on   the  committee.     As, 
]  the  matron,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Gittings,  receive* 
no  salary,  the  board  voted  to  give;  her  a 
check  for  $25,   as   a   Christmas   pre.- 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  note  from  the 
secretary  expressing  the  appreciation  of 
the    board   for   her  work   and   efforts   in 
behalf  of  the  home  during  the  past  year. 


BIDDEFORD    (ME.)    JOURNAL. 

Monday,    Dec.    19,    1904. 

FOR    THE    BLIND.      V5 
I A   Bill   To   Be   Presented   at   Comi 


onung 


Session    of   Legislature. 


At  the  coming  session  of  the  legis- 
ture,  the  members  of  that  body 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  many 
bills,  but  none  of  these  will  have  more 
merit  or  will  be  more  worthy  of  sup- 
port than  the  bill  which  is  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  interests  of  the  adult 
blind  of  Maine.  Thus  far  they  have 
received  but  little,  if  any,  attention 
and  the  time  has  now  come  when 
some  step-should  be  taken  which  will 
enable  them  to  become  self-support- 
ing  citizens. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of 
providing  aid  for  the  adult  blind, 
there  are  three  methods  which  might 
be  adopted:  (1)  To  grant  them  pen- 
sions. (2)  To  place  them  in  a  home. 
(3)  To  establish  a  training  school 
where  they  will  be  taught  a  trade. 
The  first  of  these  methods  would  ren- 
der only  a  partial  assistance  and 
would  be  a  source  of  constant  ex- 
pense to  the  state.  The  adoption  of 
the  second  plan  would  make  the  blind 
an  isolated  class  which  is  by  no 
means  advisable.  In  all  probability 
it  would  also  have  a  tendency  to  less- 
en the  value  of  real  estate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  such  a  home.  The 
last  of  these  methods  is  therefore  the 
best  one;  for  tile  establishing  of  a 
training  school  woul*  not  only  en- 
able the  blind  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ling,    but    would    also,    in    the    end,    be 


— -r 


v.^  the  le 

Life  is  ever  uncertain,  and  no  man 
can  tell  how  soon  he  may  meet  with 
an    acci.i  which    may    deP;n«  J.1™ 

of  sight.  If  a  resident  of  Maine 
should    ,  with    such    a   mishap    he 

would  in  le.  d  be  placed  m  deplorable 
circumstances,  for  he  would  then 
have  no  m  ans  of  supporting  him- 
self- whereas  a  man  residing  in  Can- 
ada' if  he  became  blind,  would  receive 
three  years'  free  training.  thUs  giv- 
ing him  a  new  start  in  life.  Does 
not  this  fact  emphasize  the  need  in 
this   state   of   such   an    institution 

The       Maine       Association    for    the 
Blind       desires    to    thank    those    who 
have    already       interested    themselves 
in    this   movement,    and   also   to   invite  ( 
them  to  renewed  efforts,  as  the  .criti- 
cal  time   is   now   rapidly  approaching. 
All    those    who    have      hitherto      held 
themselves    in    the      background    are 
earnestly    requested    to    take    an    ac- 
tive     interest    in    this   project.    If  you 
have    nothing      else,    give    your    influ- 
ence-   for   that    will   aid    in    creating   a 
public  sentiment  favorable  to  this  un- 
dertaking,   and    public      sentiment    is 
one  step  toward  success. 

William  Lynch,  President. 


BLIND  NEWSBOY  IS 

ORDERED  AWAY. 


TONY  MARTELL0  CANT  SELL 
PAPERS  AT  UNION  STATION. 


MW8      rOMfVW      COMPLAINKO     TO 
THE    RAILROAD. 


To«v  Had  Been  Al.le  <o  Support 
Himself  and  Aid  His  Parents  - 
Other  Boys  Forgot  Competition 
In     Aiding    Their    Blind    Comrade. 

Tony  Martello  is  blind.  Still  ne  had 
the  courage  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
to  try  his  luck  at  selling  papers.  Tony 
thought  that  it  was  time  to  support 
himself.  His  father  was  poor  and  his 
mother  was  an  invalid,  so  the  burden 
of  caring  for  him  was  heavy  on  their 

Shoulders. 

Tony    picked  out  Union    Station   as  a 
likely   place    for  his   business  and   took 
up  his  position  near  the  south  entrance. 
He   had   been   a    pupil  at  the  school  for 
the   blind   and  a  large-hearted    womanj 
there  aided  him  in  establishing  himself! 
In  business.     She  gave  him  a  stool  and' 
had  it  set  under  the  roof  near  the  doors 
he  south  end  of  the  depot. 

Tony    sat   on    this   stool    all    day   and 
into     the    evening,     never    leaving    ex- 
cept  to    get   another  supply  of  papers. 
ri    afraid   to    plunge    into   the 
,i,:i;    and    roaring    si  tor    a    half 

mile  walk  to  .1  newspaper  office,  to 
thread  c|  '""'  1,;"'k  a,,,'y)* 

•where  the  edition*  were  distributed 
ah,  ling    In    line    gel    hU    papers, 

jus<  like  any  other  boy.  Tony  asked 
no  odds.  Gradually  he  bulll  up  a  clien- 
tele of  customers  who  lilted  to  aelp  a 
man  who  help  "  and  his  Income 

.,,„.    sufficient    to    pay    for    ills    owd 
.,„,    t0   contribute  something   10 

thai 


cause  Tony  was  so  brave,  sb  cheer- 
fnl  and  uncomplaining  the  other  news- 
boys used  to  like  to  help  him.  Their 
proverbial  sharpness  in  business  trans- 
actions  forsook  them  when  the  blind 
boy  was  about.  Newsboy  etiquette 
demanded  that  Tony  have  first  place  in 
the  line  at  the  offices  or  that  the  boy 
who  was  first  should  buy  , Tony's  sup- 
plv  for  him.  It  was  an  unwritten  law 
that  the  boys  whose  territory  was  on 
Main  and  Asylum  streets  should  see 
to  it  that  Tony's  progress  toward  the 
station  with  the  load  of  papers  in  one 
hand  and  the  "seeing  cane"  in  the 
j  other,  should  not  be  interrupted.  He 
must  be  led  through  crowds,  warned 
!  of  unusual  defects  in  the  pavement  or 
j  sidewalks  and  helped  across  crowded" 
streets.  . 

Once  at  the  station  the  newsboys  did 
not  think  that  the  struggle  for  exist  - 
ptip*>  was  so  hard  and  that  Tony's  com- 
petition was  so  •  stiff  that  no  room 
could  be  found  for  him.  They  lUied  jo 
help  him  up  the  steps  iiffb  his  stool 
at  the  very  best  location  in  the  vicinity. 
They  saw  to  it  that  his  stock  did  not 
run  out,  lending  him  the  papers  he 
did  not  have.  They  helped  him  to  make 
change  and.  upon  the  one  occasion  when 
a  boy  robbed  him,  immediately  thrashed 
that  boy  and  later  had  him  arrested. 
Tony  has  been  told  that  he  cannot 
sell  newspapers  around  the  station  any 
more.  His  stool  has  been  taken  away. 
Tony  didn't  get  mad,  but  all  the  oth- 
er newsboys  did.  They  talked  about  it 
to  everybody  and  pretty  soon  people  be- 
gan to  make  inquiries  of  the  railroad 
officials.  They  found  out  that  the  New 
York  &  Eastern  News  Company,  which 
pays  for  the  privilege  of  selling  news- 
papers inside  the  station,  had  com- 
plained that  Tony  was  coming  inside 
the  long  hallway  On  cold  days  and  while 
therein  was  selling  newspapers,  there- 
by injuring  the  business  of  said  news 
company  and  causing  them  a  monetary 
loss;  and  whereas  the  railroad  had 
agreed  for  a  certain  sum  to  allow  only 
the  said  news  company  to  sell  papers 
in  the  station  the  failure  to  prevent 
Tony  Martello  from  the  above  men- 
tioned acts  was  a  violation  of  said  con- 
tract. 

Tony  has  taken  up  his  stand  on  Asy- 
lum street  near  Ann  street.  He  says 
that  his  customers  tell  him  not  to  mind 
the  little  misfortune.  He  says  that 
they  tell  him  they  won't  forget  his  new 
location   or  that  Christmas  is  near. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  21,  1904 

■     -  1 

FOR  DEAF  MUTES 


A  Very  Worthy  Institution  in  Need  of 
Contributions — Change  in  the  Methods  of 
Raising  Money— Look  Out  for  Fraud 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Christmas  cheer,  if  anywhere,  ought  to  be 
In  evidence,  if  possible,  at  the  New  England 
Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Allston,  where  eight 
ed,  blind  or  infirm  deaf  mutes  are  cared 
in-    and    where    about    half   a    dozen    more 
should  he,  if  funds  permitted.    The  affliction 
Is  peculiarly  burdensome  when  age,  illness 
or  the  loss  of  sight  makes  the  sufferer  de- 
pendent on  others,  with  whom  communica- 
tion is  difficult  at  best  and  often  impossible. 
A    recent   inmate,    Mrs.    O'Connor,    died    at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.     There  are  two  ap- 
plications pending  from  blind  deaf  mutes — 
one  from  Rhode  Island  and  one  from  New 
Hampshire.     An   aged  Cambridgeport   lady 
i Emitted  for  the    winter, 
first  two  years  the  trustees  made 
an  arrangement  with  a  deaf  mute  family  to 
,ics  ai    a   l"  I  weekly 

payment,  but  not  finding  this  plan  feasible. 


th^  trustees  rented  the  house  at  273  Cam- 
bridge  street.   Allston,    made,  extensive   re- 
nai«  and  innovations,  engaged  a  very  esti- 
mable lady  as  matron-Mrs,  Frances  Ryan 
^f  Hvde  Park-and  elected  a  board  of  lady 
mangers    composed    of     Mrs.    William    P. 
Sve     Mrs.    Herbert    S.     Johnson,     Mrs. 
Eben C.    Stanwood    and   Mrs.    Richard    J. 
Hall.    For  the  past  year  the  home  has  been 
run  on   the   same   principle  as  any   of   the 
Massachusetts    charitable    institutions,    de- 
oendin-    solely    upon    the    subscriptions    ot 
chaHtaMe  and  philanthropic  citizens  tor  It, 
support.     A  general  manager  was  appoint- 
ed L  look  after  the  interests  of  the  home 
and  devise  ways  and  means  for  its  suste- 
nance,   and     through     his     effort,    nearly 
enough  funds  have  been  raised  to  pay  the 
running    expenses,     but    more    funds    are 

needed.  •        . 

Heretofore    quite    an    income    has  been 
derived    from   the    personal    solicitation    oc 
deaf   mutes   and    the    efforts    of    the    New 
England   Gallaudet  Association,   but  about 
six   months   ago   the  trustees  of  the  home 
found   that   thus  way   of   getting   subscrip- 
tions  must  ibe  stopped,   as  this  method   of 
collecting    was    liable    to    abuse,    and    the 
trustees  felt  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
funds  solicited  in  this  way  did  not  reach  the 
treasurer    of   the   home.      In    one    instance 
legal  proceedings   were   brought   against   a 
solicitor   (not  a  deaf  mute),  and   it  it  was 
necessary  to  cause  his  arrest  for  embezzle- 
ment,   although   the   case    was    not   proved 
against  him.    The  trustees  decided  to  notify 
the   public    that   no    more  solicitors  would 
be  authorized  to  collect  funds  and  all  sub- 
scriptions should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer. 
Dr    Heber  Bishop,  4  Liberty  square,  direct. 
The.  home  was  founded  by  Rev.  S.  Stan- 
lev  Searing,   missionary  to  the  deaf  mutes 
and  incorporated,  with  a  board  of  'trustees 
composed    of    Rev.     D.     Dulany     Addison, 
D     D      president;    Dr.    John    Dixwell,    vice 
president;    Rev.    S.    Stanley    Seaing,    secre- 
tary   Dr.    Bishop,    treasurer,    and    the    fol- 
lowing-named    additional     trustees:      Rev. 
Hei'bert  S.  Johnson,  Rev.  George  S.   Fiske. 
Edwin  W.  Frisbee,  Albert  S.  Tufts,   Lewis 
H      Browne,     Professor    John     E.     Greene. 
Frank   B.    Roberts  and   Hon.    Freeman    D. 
Emerson.  ,  . 

The  trustees  extend  their  grateful   thanks 
for  support  in  the  past  to  all  those  who  have 
contributed,   particularly   to   the   floral  mis- 
sion Of  the  W.C.  T.  U.,  who  have  completely 
furnished   and   appointed    the    inmates'    Bit- 
ting room  in  the  home.     At  the  same  time, 
the  trustees  wish  to  warn  the  public  against 
givin"  funds  to  solicitors— none  are  author- 
ized—and it  is  constantly  coming  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  trustees  that  deaf  mutes  are 
collecting  funds.      They    usually    call    with 
their  book  of  names  used  when  authorized 
to  collect  funds  for  the  home,  and  ask  for  a 
renewal  or  subscription,  and  it  is  found  that 
tne  funds  asked  for  are  for  another  or  sim- 
ilar home  that  is   not    yet    chartered    and 
without  inmates,  and  in  many  instances  the 
public   have   been   purposely  deceived.      Tne 
treasurer  will  in  all  cases  acknowledge  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  public  are  cordially  invited  to  visit 
the  home  and  cooperate  with  the  trustees 
in  providing  for  this  unfortunat:  class  of 
people  who,  by  reason  of  their  infirmities 
are  peculiarly-  isolated,  and  it  is  only  in  such 
a- home  that  they  can  have  communion  with 
each  other,  enjoy  religious  services  eon- 
ducted  by  clergymen  who  can  preach  in  the 
deaf  mute  language  and  where  ,the  burdens 
placed  upon  them  are  very  materially  light- 
ened, rt  is  the  ultimate  hope  of  the  trustees 
to  receive  bequests  and  substantial  sub- 
eriptions  to  enable  them  to  select  a  site  and 
build  and  endow  a  permanent  home,  and 
qui;,  us  aas  already  been  subscribed 

for  this  purpose. 

LEW1STON    (ME.)   JOURNAL. 


Wednesday,    Dec.   21,    1904. 

puking  of  his  pet  project,  a  school 
issible  home  for  the  blind  in  this 
State,  William  J.  Ryan,  secretary  of  the 
Maine  Association  for  the  Blind,  said 
this  week  in  Lewis  ton  that  owing  to 
lack  of  facilities  to  care  for  the  blind, 
seven  men  had  been  sent  to  the  Insane 
Hcepltal  in  Augusta.  Of  these  three 
have  died  and  the  others  have  now  been 
returned  to  their  parents  or  as  town 
charges.  To  make  the  blind  competent 
to  practice  some  trade  so  they  can  take 
care  of  themselves  Is  the  ambition  of 
Mr.  Ryan  and  his  friends.  They  await 
the  action  of  the  Maine  Legislature  this 
winter  In  respect  to  giving  something 
toward  such  an  institution  with  much 
concern. 


WORCESTER   (MASS.)    POST. 


Wednesday.    Dec.    21,    1W4. 
A  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  ass< 
ciation  for  assisting-  the  adult  blind 
become    self-supporting   is   planned   f< 
Worcester.  The    Unitarian    women 

league  discussed  the  matter  today  at 
meeting  in  the  church  of  the  Unit; 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Stone  presided.  Mrs.  E.  I 
Fowler  read  a  paper  about  what  h£ 
been  done  for  the  adult  blind  by  tl 
state  and  suggested  what  might  t 
done  by  th»  c'tv.  if  is  orobable  that 
I  meeting  will  be  held  soon  to  considi 
|  plans  for  an  organization. 

The  report  of  the  secretary,  Miss  I 
E.  Hay,  and  the  A-eading-  of  Mrs 
'  Fowler's  paper,  which  was  under  th 
head  of  philanthropic  news,  followe 
devotions  this  morning,  led  by  Mr; 
Stone  with  Mrs.  Aleck  Goodwin  at  th 
piano  for  the  hymn.  Mrs.  Stone  rea< 
a  communication  in  regard  to  the  con 
tributing  of  money  by  members  of  th 
league  that  felt  so  inclined,  to  help  pa: 
for  installing  an  elevator  shaft  in  th 
Unitarian  building,  25  Beacon  street 
Boston. 

At  noon,  tea  and  coffee  were  servet 
by  the  hospitality  committee,  member; 
of  the  church  taking  charge.  They  weri 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Barker,  chairman;  Mrs.  C 
;  C.  Richardson,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Carr.  Bo: 
luncheon  was  had  by  the  league  mem 
bers. 

This  afternoon  the  papers  were  01 
social  tendencies  of  the  day.  Mrs 
George  E.  Hathaway  of  Leicester  hat 
for  her  topic,  "What  are  they?"  Mis; 
Floretta  Vining's  topic  was  "What  an 
i heir  effects  upon  young  women?"  Miss 
Vining  is  a   resident   of   Hull. 

Dr.  Edith  L.  Clarke,  chairman  of  the 
philanthropic  news  committee,  present- 
ed the  speaker  of  the  morning,  Mrs. 
Fowler,  whose  paper  on  work  for  the 
adult  blind  contained  a  brief  outline 
of  the  different  agencies  through  which 
the  blind  of  Massachusetts  can  get  in- 
struction and  employment  and  a  plea 
for  the  extension  of  the  work. 

"About  86  per  cent,  of  the  4000  blind 
in  the  state  are  adults  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  these  are  self-supporting. 
The  workshop  connected  with  the  Per- 
kins institute  in  South  Boston  furnishes 
employment  at  mattress  making  for 
from  15  to  20  employes,  three  or  four 
of  whom  are  women  that  stitch  the 
binding  on  the  mattresses.  Blind  wor 
men  that  are  so  situated  as  to  do  first- 
class  work  at  crocheting,  sewing  and 
basket  making  for  the  salesroom  for 
the  blind  in  Boston,  generally  have  a 
tetter  chance  to  sell  it  than  at  home. 
About  70  women  have  earned  something 
through  sending  work  to  the  salesroom. 
"A  fair  recently  held  by  the  alumni 
association  of  the  Perkins  institution 
was  for  the  extension  of  this  work.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  blind 
women  have  not  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion, health,  etc.,  to  enable  them  to 
profit  by  the  salesroom.  The  system  of 
home  teaching  for  the  blind  has  re- 
ceived $5000  annually  for  the  last 
few  years  from  the  state  and  a  few 
teachers  are  employed  to  teach  reading 
and  writing  and  occupations  that  can 
be  carried  on  at  home. 

"The  state  association  for  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  adult  blind  has 
opened  an  experiment  station  in  Cam- 
bridge where  the  use  of  hand  looms, 
the  Dennison  box  cutter  and  short- 
hand are  taught  and  have  already 
proved  successful  and  remunerative, 
although  the  station  has  been  in  opera- 
tion  only  a  few   months. 

"It  seems  desirable  that  a  local 
branch  of  the  association  should  be 
formed  in  Worcester  and  that  those 
who  live  here  and  lose  their  sight  and 
so  lose  their  work  may  have  better  op- 
portunity to  receive  such  instruction 
and  other  help  in  getting  and  doing 
work  as  some  of  the  other  places  are 
receiving.  We  hope  that  a  meeting  will 
-be  called  ere  lrng  for  the  promotion 
of  such  an  organization  here." 

The  league  was  invited  to  attend 
the  \eeting  when  called,  and  to  invite 
other^^rsons. 


BOSTON   (MASS.)   MORN.   GLOBF 
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it    possible    for    me    to    dispense    a    little 
charity  here  and  there. 

S.  Stanley  Sbarinc, 
Diocesan  Missionary  to  Deaf-Mules. 
561  Broadway,  South  Boston. 
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Home  in  Allston  for  Those  Who  Are 

Aged    or    Blind    Would    Care    for 

More  if  It  Mad  the  Means. 

An  institution  which  Is  both  In  need 
of  and  deserving  of  financial  assistance 
is  the  New  England  home  for  Deaf 
Mutes  at  Allston,  for  here  an  excellent 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  face  of  limited 
resources.  There  are  now  eight  aged, 
blind  or  infirm  deaf  mutes  being  cared 
for  and  if  funds  Dermitted  more  would 
be  admitted  at  once. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  active  friends 
of  the  home  that  the  affliction  becomes 
particularly  burdensome  with  age  and 
that  sufferers  are  dependent  upon  oth- 
ers. Cases  are  at  fcand  which  the  borne 
would  like  to  aceffpt,  but  a  scarcity  of 
subscription's  ma^es  it  at  the  present 
time  impossible.   ' 

The  house  rented  by  the  trustees  is  at 
273  Cambridge  st,  Allston,  and  has  un- 
dergone alterations  and  repairs  that  It 
may  be  adapted  for  the  care  of  such 
cases  as  described.  Mrs  Frances  Ryan 
of  Hyde  Park  is  the  very  efficient 
matron.  The  board  of  women  managers 
includes  Mrs  William  P.  Shreve,  Mrs 
Herbert  S.  Johnson,  Mrs  Eben  C.  Stan- 
wood  and  Mrs  Richard  J.  Hall. 

The  home  was  founded  by  Rev  S. 
Stanley  Searing,  missionary  to  the  deaf 
mutes,  and  incorporated  with  a  board 
of  trustees  composed  of  Rev  Dr  D. 
Dulany  Addison  pres,  Dr  John  Dixwell 
vice  pres,  Rev  S.  Stanley  Searing  sec, 
Dr  Hcber  Bishop  treas,  Rev  Herbert  S. 
Johnson,  Rev  Geoige  S  Fiske,  Edwin 
W.  Prisbee,  Albert  S.  Tufts,  Lewis  H. 
Browne,  Prof  John  E.  Greene,  Frank  B. 
Roberts  and  Hon  Freeman  D.  Emerson 

The  trustees  are  grateful  to  those  who 
have  aided  in  the  institution's  support 
m  the  past,  particularly  to  the  floral 
mission  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  latter 
organization  the  inmates'  sitting  room 
has  been  completely  appointed  and  fur- 
nished. 

Dr  Heber  Bishop,  whose  address  is  4 
Liberty  sq,  desires  that  contributions  be 
sect  directly  to  him  and  he  will  prompt- 
ly acknowledge  them  as  treasurer  There 
are  no  authorized  solicitors  for  the 
home  and  the  public  is  warned  against 
any  who  are  unlawfully  collecting 
money  and  seeking  a  renewal  of  sub- 
scriptions. 

Visitors  are  welcome  at  the  home  and 
an  invitation  to  the  public  has  been 
extended  by  the  trustees.  The  latter 
hope  at  some  time  to  receive  bequests 
and  subscriptions  to  enable  them  to' 
select  a  site  and  build  and  endow  a 
permanent  Lome. 


Rooms  for  Blind  In  Brooklyn  Libraries. 

<*  The  trustees  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  will  consider  a  suggestion  that 
«  room  be  set  apart  in  certain  branches  for 
the  use  of  the  blind,  and  that  these  rooms 
b«»  supplied  with  raised  print  books. 

BOSTON    EVENING 
TKANSCRTPT, 

DECEM  BER_222JL904L 

DIVERS  GOOD  CAUSES 


For  Needy  Deaf   Mutes 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

One  year  ago  I  made  an  appeal  through 
the  columns  of  the  Transcript  for  a  deaf- 
mute  family  in  distress.  I  received  a  liberal 
response  to  my  appeal,  which  provided  for 
the  family  for  a  number  of  weeks.  The 
father  secured  work,  but,  owing  to  his 
serious  operation,  was  obliged  to  sit  at  his 
work  (being  unable  to  stand).  He  has  been 
out  of  work  no-y  for  a  number  of  weeks 
and  himself,  wife" and  two  small  children 
are  in  need.  Any  money  sent  me  will  be 
used  for  this  family  (father  and  mother  of- 
whom  are  deaf-mutes)  and  anything  in  ex- 
cess of  their  needs  will  be  used  to  provide 
for  other  deaf-mutes  whose  need  may 
come  to  my  attention.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  a  number  of  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  who  are  poor,  whose  Christmas 
might   be  brighter  and   more   joyous   were 
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Concerning  John   Porter    Riley 

ONE    OF    OF    OUR    MOST   PROMISING 
DEAF-BLIND    PUPILS 

Last  Sunday's  Dispatch  contained 
the  following  article  on  Miss  Grace 
Hedden's  work  with  John  Riley  Por- 
ter, one   of   our    deaf-blind    pupils: 

Can  there  be  anything  more  path- 
etic than  the  words  "blind  and  deaf," 
for  all  the  joy  of  life  seems  shut  out 
from  these  unfortunates  ;  yet  seeing 
them  one  cannot  but  be  surprised 
that  existence  is  such  a  delightful 
thing  after  all,  for  as  a  rule  their 
finger  tips  bring  to  them  sights  that 
we  cannot  appreciate. 

At  his  typewriter  working  diligent- 
ly, sat  a  colored  boy  of  sixteen  in 
his  room  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  the  other  day,  and  beside  him 
sat  his  teacher,  Miss  Grace  Hedden, 
who  has  this  boy  as  her  pupil. 

He  was  writing  to  his  grandmoth- 
er and  the  sheets  contained  hardly 
one  mistake.  When  he  was  at  all 
doubtful,  he  turned  to  his  teacher, 
who  spelled  rapidly  upon  her  fingers 
placed  within  his  broad  palm,  the 
word  he  wished  to  use,  or  the  phrase 
he  wishes  to  express  and  again  the 
keys  kept  up  their  "click,  click." 

John  Porter  Riley  came  to  the  in- 
stitution two  years  ago,  having  been 
"discovered"  by  a  Cleveland  woman 
at  his  home  in  Akron  who  knew  that 
the  State  provided  instruction  for  the 
blind-deaf.  He  had  lost  sight  and 
hearing  when  seven  years  old,  so 
that  he  could  in  a  way  articulate, 
but  in  such  manner  that  no  one 
could  understand  him  except  those 
with  whom  he  lived.  His  mind  is 
therefore  that  of  a  child  of  nine  but 
his  progress  has  been  so  rapid  that 
he  does  most  excellent  work  in  all 
branches. 

Miss  Hedden  has  been  his  con- 
stant companion  since  he  was  brought 
to  the  institution,  and  while  her  pu- 
pil is  a  colored  boy  with  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  race,  he  is  versa- 
tile and  interesting  with  a  sunny 
disposition  that  endears  him  to 
those  who  know  him. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  him  at 
his  machine  writing  his  arithmetic 
lesson.  With  his  left  hand  on  his 
book  (printed  in  Braille,  or  raised 
points),  he  feels  the  lesson  and  with 
his  right  hand  clicks  off  the  answers 
and  his  papers  are  always  correct  in 
every  particular,  his  mind  possessing 


t>v   a  mat  hem  a  t  i c a  1    bent   th  a  t "  i  i   qui  t  e  I 
wouderful. 

Miss  Hedden  found  her  pupil 
ignorant  of  everything  when  she 
first  assumed  charge  of  him  and  the 
account  of  how  she  took  object  after 
object,  spelling  the  name  on  her 
fingers  for  him  to  feel,  then  wiiting 
it  in  Braille,  until  he  was  familiar 
with  the  names;  how  she  labored 
to  understand  his  faulty  articulation 
and  the  care  with  which  she  makes 
him  utter  his  words,  form  a  very  in- 
teresting story,  and  to  see  the  pupil 
himself,  wide- awake  and  interested 
in  everything  illustrates  what  is 
beingdone  for  these  unfortunates  who 
have  lost  the  most  precious  gifts  of 
God. 

The  boy  is  ingenious,  and  in  his 
weekly  trips  to  the  carpenter  shop 
has  evolved  many  wonderful  things. 
He  has  made  a  fall-leaf  table  on 
the  "mission"  order,  that  is  a  work 
of  art;  he  has  found  the  works  of  a 
clock  which  he  has  repaired  and  put 
in  a  case ;  he  has  made  a  wonderful 
contrivance  .with  wheels  of  spools 
which  he  calls  his  automobile,  and 
taking  it  altogether  he  is  an  excep- 
tionally bright  youth  and  a  great  cre- 
dit to  hif  teacher  whose  laborscannot 
be  imagined  by  any  one  who  has  never 
tried  this  method  of  instruction. 

Miss  Hedden  comes  from  Upper 
Sandusky  and  was  a  stranger  to  this 
kind  of  work  until  she  took  the 
colored  boy  as  her  pupil,  but  her 
advancement  has  been  rapid;  her 
patience  exhaustless  and  her  success 
in  bringing  the  good  things  of  life 
within  reach  of  one  whose  sight  and. 
hearing  are  gone,  has  been  marvel- 
ous. -        , 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    24,   1904 
Belatea  Shoppers  Are  in  Evidence 

The  Retail  District  Thronged  Today- 
Scenes  of  Activity  Near  the  Granary 

There  are  always  belated  shoppers  to  fill 
the  city  streets  on  this  the  day  before 
Christmas.  Today  they  are  very  much  in 
evidence,  from  the  jostling  crowd  along 
Hanover  street  and  Tremont  row,  where 
the  rank  and  file  are  searching  for  "bar- 
gains," to  the  more  exclusive  shops  of 
Boylston  promenade,  where  there  is  less 
elbowing  perhaps,  but  the  same  earnest 
desire  to  find  just  the  right  thing. 

Between   these   two   sections  of   the    city 
there   is    much   to    interest  the    student   of 
human    nature.      There    is    a    decided    Old 
"World    atmosphere    to    the    Granary    side- 
walk— that   famed   section    once    graced    by 
the    magnificent    Paddock    elms.      What    a 
eight  is   presented   there    this    day!     After 
the  fashion    of   France   and   Germany,    the 
"fakirs"   have  taken  possession— not  offen- 
sively,   but   amusingly,    and   the   echoes   of 
their  jargon   can   be   heard   a  block   away. 
From     rickety     kitchen    tables   and    home- 
made stands  they  offer  their  wares,  which 
include    every    possible  thing   that    can    be 
put  on  wheels,   from  butterflies  to   roaring 
lions,  tho  like  of  which  never  was  on  land 
or     sea.       Diminutive     champagne     bottles 
bearing    the    label     "grande-fine"     (a    new 
brand,     probably)      and     innocent     looking 
pipes   turn  out   to  be  whistles   in   disguise. 
Bugs  of  every  sort  and  size  wiggle  through 
the  slush;  so  also  do  green  mice  with  yel- 
low   fishes    in    their    mouths:    acrobats    do 
tight-rope  stunts  hand  over  hand,  and  rain- 
bow-hued    monkeys    gyrate    in    marvellous 
antics,  to  the  rapturous  delight  of  childish 
onlookers.     One  of  the  dealers  stands  with 
the   aid  of  a  cruteli   and  a  brace   made  of 
boards  at  his  back.     Several  women  an 

mpany,   which   includes   shrill-voiced 
boys  and  octogenarians.     There  is  a  young- 


ish man  in  sombrero  and  Mexican  attire 
who  offers  strings  of  pretty  beads.  His 
story  is  a  gatling-gun  fire  of  invectives 
against  the  New  England  climate.  "You 
wait,"  he  shouts,"  till  tonight  and  see  if  t 
don't  get  out  of  this!"  He  holds  up  his 
|  hands  to  show  the  effect  of  the  cold.  If 
i  one  can  judge  by  appearances,  they  never 
I  have  done  much  harder  work  than  selling 
'   beads. 

Some  of  those  who  come  under  the  title 
of  "fakirs"  have  cut  loose  from  the  colony 
at  that  point.  A  few  have  taken  to  Dr. 
Holmes's  favorite  "long  path,"  where  they 
can  tell  their  stories  and  exhibit  their 
wares  with  more  freedom  from  competi- 
tion. A  gentle-looking  little  old  man  stands 
at  the  Park  Street  Subway  entrance,  hold- 
ing a  tray  of  worsted  chickens,  in  what 
look  like  tea  strainers.  "I  have  only  sold 
one  today,"  he  replied  when  asked  how 
trade  was  with  him.  At  the  corner  of  Tem- 
ple place  another  elderly  man  took  a  posi- 
tion some  days  ago  to  sell  almanacs.  All 
his  long  life  he  has  lived  in  Boston  and 
until  blindness  overtook  him  was  fairly 
prosperous.  Now  he  has  become  what  New 
England  scarcely  heard  of  a  generation 
f,er>_ ,q  street  fakir. 

Tm^viilk  SCiiOol  for  the  deaf  and  blind;  it  is  a 
state  sciio>  .,  supported  entirely  by  the  state;  't  is  not 
an  asylum;  it  is  not  a  charitable  institution  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  Children,  hard  of  hearing  or  with 
defective  vision,  who  can  not  make  any  progress  in 
u  e  public  schools  are  eligible,  provided  they  are  not 
',vlly  defective  or  physically  helpless.  We  cannot 
.t|)'.\  what  nature  has  witheld  and  we  can't  keep 
such  children  in  the  school  for  charity's  sake. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  parents  of  blind  and  deaf  children  who  are  not 
sending  their  children  to  school  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  an  erroneous  impression  abroad  that  this 
is  something  on  the  order  of  a  poor  house  or  asylum. 
To  sr.oh  parents  we  say  come  to  the  school  and  see  the 
grandest  work  in  the  world  in  which  mind  bears  on 
mind  and  we  venture  the  assertion  that  after  such  a 
visit,  their  children  will  forthwith  be  sent  to  school. 

To  the  teachers  throughout  the  state  we  would 
ask.  Do  you  have  in  your  grade  a  child  too  hard  of 
hearing  or  one  with  too  defective  a  vision  to  make 
satisfactory  progress?  If  so,  we  ask  that  you  im- 
mediately have  a  conference  with  the  pareufs  of 
such  children  and  advise  them  to  write  to  Supt.  Hare 
and  he  will  gladly  furnish  them  with  any  information 
they  might  desire  and  will  forward  them  a  blank  ap- 
plication for  the  admission  of  the  child  into  the  school. 

This  year  two  or  three  children  were  admitted 
who  had  weak  eyes  and  their  home  physicians  were  of 
the  opinion  that  a  continuation  in  the  public  school 
would  be  unwise  and  unsafe  for  their  eye-sight.  These 
children  have  been  taught  the  point  system — the 
system  used  by  the  blind  — and  are  not  allowed  to  use 
their  in'is  in  their  sehotiUronin  work.  The  sending 
of  these  children  to  this  school  may  perhaps  save  their 
vision  and  yet  enable  them  to  get  an  education. 

This  is  a  school,  not  only  for  the  totally  deaf  and 
blind,  out  for  all  children  of  the  state  who  have 
defective  hearing  or  sight. 


■» 
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BIRMINGHAM,  TUESDAY,    DECEMBER   6,   1901. 
SHORTE&ND   FOR  THE  BLIND. 
BIRMINaHAM     SYSTEM     STILL     PREVAILS. 


The  Rev.  J.  Koowks,  of  Horosey,  who  has  done 
very  useful  'work  among  tho  blind  in  the  East,  has 
invented  a  new  system  of  printing  and  writing 
for  the  blind,  which  he  claims  ia  not  only  capable 
of  such  condensation  as  to  enable  the  sightless  to 
take  a  verbatim  note  of  a  speech  in  competition  With 
a  practised  stenographer,  bat  may  be  read  by  the 
blind  snore  rapidly  than  ordinary  pr'ntang  can  be 
read  by  those  who  are  in  fail  possession  of  the  power 
of  vision.  The  system,  which  is  known  as  "  London 
point,"  combines  philological  with  phonetic  principles, 
and  Mr.  Knoudes  says,  calls  for  less  exercise  of 
memory  than  the  Braille  or  any  other  system. 
Whether  these  claims  will  be  substantiated  whan  the 
system  is  practically  tested  is  a  point  whkh  blind 
esperta  are  inclined  to  question.  The  system  which 
Mr.  Ea  wles  introduced  is  said  to  be  way  adaptable  to 
Oriental  languages,  k»  which  there  is  a  much  greater 
multiplicity  of  signs  than  in  the  European  languages, 
but  for  the  blind  an  England,  a  blind  expert  mformed 
a  iwpresent&tive  of  the  "Mail,"  it  is  much  too  com- 
plicated. 

A    BEESD     VIEW. 

He    entirely    disputed    the    statement    that     Mr. 

Kaowles's  system  imposes  a  less  tax  upon  lie  memory 

than  the  Braille  system,   and  failed  to  see  how   any 

manual    system   could    compete    with    the   admirable 

mechanical  embossed  shorthand    system   hwented   by 

Mr,  Staiosby,  secretary  of  the  Birmingham  Institution 

for  the  Blind,  in  coo  junction  with  Mr,  Alfred  Wayne. 

Mr.   Knowles's  system  of  embossing  involves  the  use 

of  a  frame  similar  to  those  used  for  tshe  Braille  system 

on  which  the  most  expert  writers  cannokexceed  a  speed 

of  twenty   words   a  minute,    while  on  the   improved 

frams  now  in  use  in  the  Birmingham  Institution  the 

fastest  speed  attained  has  been  sixty  words  a  minute. 

The  Sfcainsby-Wayne  shortnand  typewriter,   whkh  is 

known  to  Mr.  Knowles,  but  to  whi^ii,  curiously  enough, 

be  makes  no  reference  in  the  statement  regarding  hi* 

invention,  enables  a  blind  operator  to  teke  verbatim 

notes  of   any  speaker.    It   is  in  constant  use  in  tfc* 

offices  of  the  Birmingham  Institution  for  taking  do<wr 

oorrespondenoe,    and    operators    have    been    engaged 

to  report  conferences  with  the  machine  at  meeting) 

!  as  far  distant  as  London.     The  machine-  is  also  in  na 

I  in  xhe   Colonise  and   America.     One  of  Dr.    Erasers 

students  at  the  "University  of  Halifax,  25.S.,  regular^ 

used  the  machine  for  taking  verbatim  notes  of  the  pro 

fessor's  lectures.       The  expert  points  out  that  ever 

among  the  sighted  the  speed  of  writing  or  reading 

nrtrst  be  regulated  by   the   rote   at  which  the  brair 

operates,  and  with  the  Stainsbv-Wayne  typewriter  tib* 

maximum  speed  is  attained. 
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WORKSHOPS     FOR    THE     BLIND. A     Sale    IS    I    fn 

proceeding  on  behalf  of  the  West  London  Work- 
shops for  the  Blind,  in  the  .shop  of  the  institution 
at  60.  High  street,  Netting  Hill  Gate.     This  de- 
serving charity  gives  employment  to  40  poor  blind 
people!   who   are   thus  enabled   to   support   them- 
selves instead  of  becoming  a  burden  on  the  rates, 
and  all  who  can  do  so  are  recommended  to  pay  a 
visit  and  be  purchasers.     They  will  find  Christmas 
novelties  suitable  to  all  purses.from  Madeira  basket 
work    to    plum    puddings.    Egyptian    clothes    and 
cigarettes,    toys,    china,    &c.     Mr.    Harry    Furniss 
has  drawn  an  excellent  invitation  sketch  ;  one  of  the 
cats  of  "  Bluebell  "  has  been  lent  by  Mr.  Seymour 
Hicks  to  distribute  prizes  out  of  a  lucky  bag  for  2d.; 
and  several  tradesmen  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
contributed  gifts.     No  one  is  pressed  to  buy,  bir 
is  provided  free  to  purchasers. 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  WORCESTER 
COLLEGE. 

The  Worcester  College  for  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  tho  Blind   (which   was   formerly  called 
the  College  for  the  Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen^  is 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  all  such  in- 
stitutions in  England  and  Wales,  which,  by  the 
way.   are  not  many  .dozens   in   number,   though 
it  is  relatively   quite  a.  small  school,    its  maxi- 
mum accommodation  being  for  under  30,  while 
many  other  schools  provide  for  over  100,  and  the 
average    aiooommodaition    is    for    quite    60.     In 
many  is  given  o:  ly  what  might  be  called  elemen- 
tary education  ;  in  others  it  is  accompanied  With 
elementary    musical    training.        In    many    are 
taught    the    small    number    of    handicrafts    to 
which  the  blind  are  restricted;    and,  in  one  at 
least,   viz..,   Norwood,  the  endeavour  is  to  give 
thorough  "training  in  three  distinct  departments 
—general   education;    the  science   and  practice 
of  "music;    and   pianoforte  tuning.     But  in  the 
Worcester   College   there    is   a   more   ambitious 
effort,  viz.,  to  give  a  public  education  in  classics, 
mathematics,   music,   English,   and  foreign  lan- 
guages.    It   was   founded  in  1866   as  a   philan- 
thropic venture  by  the  late  Rev.  R.    S.   Blair, 
then  an  assistant  master  at  the  King's  School, 
and   was  doubtless  suggested   by   the  fact  that 
amongst  his  pupils  he  had  at  that  time  a  blind 
boy    (now   the  distinguished   Vicar  of   Braffer- 
ton).     Mr.  Blair  desired  to  give  families  of  the 
better  class  an  opportunity  of  educating  their 
children   in   a  systematic  manner,    with   a  due 
regard  to  home  comforts,   and  with  surround- 
ings befitting  their  position.  Mr.  Blair  was  satis- 
fied that  he  could  at  least  convert  the  pupils  ii-'to 
intelligent  home  companions,  and  as  be  would 
not   admit   their  supposed    incapacity     be   pro- 
posed to  impart  to  them  the  arts  of  teaching 
and  lecturing,   acting  as  deputations,   translat- 
ing   presiding  over  blind  or  other  institutions, 
and  to  equip  them  for  the  law  or  the  Church. 
From  the  higher  educational  point  of  view,  the 
school   has   been   a   great  success,    for  many  of 
the    pupils    have    distinguished    themselves    at 
one  or  other  of  the  Universities.        Nearly  50 
have  graduated  at  one  or  other  of  the  Univer- 
sities, and  among  the  distinctions  gained  have 
been  at  least,  one  Fellowship,   28  scholarships, 
exhibitions  and  prizes ;   and  26  honour  degrees 
in      classics,        mathematics,        history,      JAW> 
English  literature,  or  theology ;   one  D.D/  Tme 
B.D.,  one  D.C.L.,  one  Mus.  Baa,  one  F.R.C.O. 
On  three  occasions  a  pupil  has  come  out  Senior 
Optime    in   the   Mathematical    Tripos    at   Cam- 
bridge.   All  the  pupils  ^p  *ava»^»ne (^neither 
University  in  the  last -eight  years  «ave  gradu 
ated   with  honours,   which   is  flattering  indeed  , 
to  the  Rev    J.  B.  Nicholson,  the  present  healdt. 
master.     It  may  be  added  that  many  are  now| 
engaged     with     considerable     success     in     the 
scholastic,    legal,    and    musical    professions,    as  ; 
well   as   in    business   life. 

The  Curriculum. 
Mr.  Nicholson  has  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
and  painstaking  care  for  the  blind.       So  much 
and    more    may    be    gathered    from    an   article 
which  he  recently  wrote  for  the  quarterly  maga- 
zine "The  Blind."       It  tells  the  history  of  the 
school,  which  all  may  not  know.     In  1869,  Mr. 
Blair   converted  the  Blind  College  into  a  pro- 
prietary institution  with  the  idea  of  obtaining 
public  support,  but  it  languished  for  over  two 
years    and    eventually      was     wound   up.        In 
1872    the    College     again     became     a     private 
school  under  the  principalship  of  the  late  Rev. 
S    S    Forster.       This  character  it  retained  for 
seventeen    years,    until,    in    1889,    through    the 
exertion   of    Mr.    Forster,   a    small   endowment 
was  secured,   a  trust  deed  drawn  up  much  on. 
the  lines  of  other  public  schools,  and  a  body  of 
trustees  and  governors  appointed.      When  first 
founded  the   College   was  housed    in  the  Com- 
mandery    (a    history    of    which,      appropriately 
enough,    has  been    written  by   the   Rev.   F.    T. 
Marsh,  a  former  pupil  of  the  College).     Though 
;  a    commodious     and     pleasant  residence   it   is 
1  situated   in  a  not  too    healthy   quarter  of  the 
i  city,  and  was  unsuitable  for  a  school.      Never- 
j  thelesB,   for  twenty  yeans  the  College  was  car- 
]  ried  on  there,  and  so  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
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oerned  it  reached  a  point  to  which  it  has  never 
attained  since.  Twice?  Mr.  Forster  added  class 
rooms,  and  later  he  had  to  rent  another  house 
for  tho  accommodation  of  pupils;  but  at  length, 
in  1889,  he  derided  to  move  the  school  out  of 
Worcester.  Thenceforward  for  fifteen  years 
the  College  remained  at  Powyke.  Once  again 
has  it  been  moved.  In  1902,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  the  late  Miss  Warrington,  of 
Malvern  Wells,  the  school  found  a  perma- 
nent home  near  Whittington.  The  new  build- 
ings, together  with  its  equipment  and  the  laying 
out  of  the  grounds,  cost  oveT  £10,000.  Towards 
this,  Miss  Warrington  contributed  the  princely 
sum  of  £8,000,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 
6ite.  The  remainder  was  partly  made  up  by 
contributions,  including  £500  given  by  the 
Gardner  Trustees. 

"  The  Art  so  Long  to  Learn." 
The  buildings  are  not  yet  complete,  and  it  is 
hoped  that   other  wealthy  philanthropists  will 
imitate  Miss  Warrington's  generosity  and  pro- 
vide a  chapel,  gymnasium,  swimming  bath,  and 
a  large   hall   which   could   be    used   for  speech 
day  gatherings  and  as  a  library  proper.       The 
interested  enquirer  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
school   finds  that  Mr.   Nicholson  regards  Latin 
as  the  most  useful  instrument  for  the  discipline 
and  development  of  youthful   intellects  worthy 
to  be   taught    in    all   elementary     as     well     as 
secondary  schools.        And   he   is  not   afraid  to 
make  the  Blind   College  a  pioneer   in  such  a 
direction.        Indeed,    Latin  and   arithmetic  are 
looked   upon  as   the    basis  of  education  there. 
A    boy    is    taught    Latin — orally,    if    necessary, 
from  the  first  day  he  enters  school ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  can  spell  out  a  few  words  in   Braille   a 
Latin   Grammar  is  put  into  his  hands.     Arith- 
metic Is  regarded    as  the  complement  of  Latin. 
But   it  must  not  be  thought  other   usual   sub- 
jeofs   of   education   are   wholly    relegated   to   a 
iater   period.     Divinity,  English  grammar,   his- 
tory,  geography    are  imparted  to  the  youngest 
boys.     When  a.  boy  has  begun  Caesar,  or  is  draw- 
ing near  to  that   stage,   Greek   is  added  to  hi  t 
suh'ects.        Greek    is    taught    by    the    lut'p    of 
Braii'e,  certain  characters  of  which  a.re  adapted 
to  the  representation  of  these  letters  and  signs 
in    which    the    language   differs   from    English. 
The  use  of  raised  "  Greek  "  type  has  sometimes 
been  advocated  in  place  of  Braille,  and  at  one 
time  Greek    writings  were  so  printed  in   Wor- 
cester, but  the  company  which  undertook  it  has 
•now  been  wound  up.      But,  apart  from  the  fact 
that   the    type  so   used   has   become   worn  out, 
there  is  no  practical  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
using   raised    Greek    in    preference   to   Braille. 
while  the  latter   certainly  makes  Greek  easier 
for  tlie   average  b'ind  student.       The   aim    in 
French  m  to  teach  a  boy  to  read  that  language 
with    comparative   ease.        Mathematics   are    a 
very  difficult  study  for  blind  boys.     A  blind  boy 
can    master    arithmetic    as    thoroughly    as   any 
boy,  but  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  moTe  com- 
plicated problems  such  as  those  in  connection 
with  compound  interest,   railway  trains,   grow- 
ing grass,  etc.,  or  with  such  theories  as  "scales 
of  notation,"  he  is  cruelly  handicapped  by  want 
of    pen    a.nd    paper.     After    pupils    have    made 
some    fair    progress    in    arithmetic,    they    enter 
upon  geometry,    and,    later  on,   Algebra.        All 
are   siipposed    to    learn      something     of     these 
branches  of  mathematics.       But    how  far     the 
average  blind   boy   can   go  in  such  subjec 
problematical.       Mr.  Nicholson  ©a.ys  he  has  met 
with    only   one  who   could    really    be   called    a 
mathematician,  and  he  was  able  to  enter  upon 
the   Calculus  before  going  to  Cambridge.       If 
blind  boys  succeed  in  digesting   three  books  of 
Euclid   and  in  working  up  to  Quadratics,   they 
have  to  be  satisfied.       Such  subjects  as  Divinity 
■ — including  Greek  Testament  for  those  who  have 
begun  Greek  translation — English  language  and 
literature,  history  and  geography  find  their  due 
place  in  the  curriculum  ;   while  music  holds  an  ' 
important  position.       Every  boy  who  can  lea.-1-)! 
is    taught    the    piano,    and    all    must    join    the 
school  singing  class.       Some,  from  time  to  time. 
learn  the  organ,  violin,  or  'cello.     One  subject 
is   not    taught — science.        The   question    of   ex- 
pense puts  it  out  of  reach.       The  time  oecu] 
in  a   blind  boy's  education   is  necessarily   much 
longer  than  for  sighted  boys.       In  the  maj 
of  cases  it  is  quite  certain  that  for  the  first  few 
years  of  his  educational  life,    whether  at  home 
or  at  school,  a.  blind  boy  will  take  two  years  to 
lea.rn  what  his  sighted   fellow  ought  to  master 
in  one. 

Great  Expense  and  Poor  Endowment. 
A  natural  consequence  is    that  a   blind  boy's 
education    is   very    expensive.        This    prol ■ 
holds  good  in  all  blind  schools,  but  is  in1 
in   the    case  of    Worcester,    because   the  null 
of   students    seeking    such    an    education    as    is 
given  is  very  limited,    and 

expenses  necessairily  incurred  have  to  be  shared 
by  only  a  few.  The  endowment  being  but  a. 
small  one — the  College  is  something  like  the 
poorest  blind  institution  in  England — the  fees 
are  fixed    at  £80 

per   annum    for   boys   under   16.   «.i  0   for 

those  over  that  age  in  order  to  mil:. 


— 
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Hfippornnir.  Experience.  Eov 
that  there  are  very  few  blind  boys  v 
or  friends  oa.n  afford  to  spend  so  ni     I  rberr 

education    and  wew  there  not  scholarships  iW<i 
such    like    to    fall    back    upon,    the    work    • 
hardly    be  carried  on.        Foremost   an 
bene'  n    thie  direction   are   the   Gardner 

Trustees.  It  is  nor  too  much  to  «av  that  I 
are  the  backbone  of  the  College,  and  their  help 
is  all  the  more  valuable  inasmuch  .as  the  school 
scholarships  which  onoe  amounted  to  £80  per 
annum,  have  sunk  to  £20.  owing  to  decrease 
in  value  of  investments.  The  masters  and  boys 
of  Uppingham  School  have  with  great 
generosity  for  years  maintained  an  Exhibition 
of  £30  per  annum,  and  lately  the  WoreecSter- 
shii-e  County  Council  have  made-  an  annual 
grant  to  the  College  of  a  similar  amount.  The 
larships  <a.re  only  given  to  those  who  need, 
tance  in  order  to  ava.il  themselves  of  an 
education  here.  The  great  public  benef- 
it nearly  as  extii  et  as  the  Dodo,  arc  Mr.  Cham- 
ber'ci,  the  other   day    when  he  paid 

he  had  hnriied  in  vain  for  oi  e  for  the  Birrming- 
ha.m  University.  For  the  further  aid  of  Wor- 
Blind  Co-lletres  another  bene- 
factor like  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Gardner  is 
wanted.  He  left,  in  1379.  a  sum  of  £300.000 
free    of    legacy    duty ;     a    noble    bequest,    from 

.    as    Mr.    Nicholson   says 
profited  vastly. 


Worcester   has 


Front. 


JACKSON  TO  SUCCEED 



:hange  on  board  of  trustees 
of  bu^d-wstttution. 


WILL      OCCUR     ON     FRIDAY 


Understood  That  Well  Known  Saginaw 

Lumberman  Will  Also  Be  Elected 

President  of  Board. 


Friday  next  Willis  G.  Van  Auken 
will  resign  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Michigan  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Governor 
Bliss  will  tender  the  appointment  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  about  four  years 
to  Thomas  Jackson,  the  well  known 
lumberman  and  the  latter  will  accept 
the  place.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
board  Mr.  Jackson  will  be  elected 
president,  thus  taking  up  the  work  as 
Mr.   Van   Auken   leaves  it. 

For  several  days  it  has  been  whisper- 
ed around  the  hotels  that  a  change  was 
to  occur  in  the  personel  of  the  board 
and  it  has  also  been  reported  that 
Governor  Bliss  would  have  occasion  to 
again  honor  a  resident  of  this  city  with 
an  important  appointment.  The  News 
learned  today  positively  that  the  above 
is  the  change,  which  has  been  rumored, 
and  although  Governor  Bliss  is  out  of 
the  city  and  the  interested  parties  re- 
fuse to  talk,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  itr,  information.  The 
resignation  of  Mr.  Van  Auken  is  to  be 
tendered  for  immediate  effect  as  soon 
as  the  dedication  of  the  new  institution 
is  ■<)  matter  of  history,  which  will  be 
Thursday  night. 

These  changes  are  important  and  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Jackson  to  succeed  Mr. 
Van  Auken  marks  the  display  of  very 
good  judgment  by  the  governor.  Dur- 
ing his  service  on  the  board  Mr.  Van 
Auken  has  given  lavishly  of  his  time 
and  much  of  the  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  construction  of  the  new 
buildings  thus  fnr,  has  been  due  to  his 
careful  attention.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
thai  business  cares  compels  his  retire- 
ment, but  genul  Isfactlon  Is  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Jackson's  selection.  The 
latter  Is  a  prominent  business  man, 
who     worked     his   way      to   the     front 


through  honest  industry  and  ability 
and  these  qualities  which  are  so 
prominent  in  his  daily  and  business  life 
will  make  him  a  very  valuable  member 
of  the  board.  It  is  a  matter  of  keen 
pleasure  that  Governor  Bliss  has  again 
upon  this  occasion  kept  politics  out  of 
his  appointment,  as  Mr.  Jackson  Is  not 
to  be  termed  a  politician  Tn  any  sense 
of  the  word.  The  other  members  of  the 
board  are  W.  Seward  Bateman,  secre- 
tary, and  Joseph  Hudson,  treasurer. 
The  superintendent  is  J.  Perrine  Ham- 
ilton. 

The  program  for  the  dedication  which 
occurs  Thursday  night  at  7:30  o'clock 
has  been  completed  and  is  as  follows: 

Music    (for   two  pianos) Selected 

Clifford  Goodrich,  Aldric  Trepanler, . 
Lansing. 

Invocation Rev.  William   C.  Covert 

Presentation    of    the    Building    by    the 

Contractors  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Acceptance,    and    Presentation    of    the 

Buildings  to  the  People  of  the  State 

of  Michigan. 

Willis  B.  Van  Auken, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Acceptance. .  .Governor  Aaron  T.  Bliss 
Music — Vocal  Solo — The  Lord  Is 

My  Light    Allison 

Miss  Grace  Gauthier,  Albion. 

Address  of  Welcome 

Hon.  Geo.  W.  Weadock,  Saginaw 

Music — Piano   Solo ....    Selected 

C.  .Nevison  Roberts,  Lansing. 
Response — Gov. -Elect  Fred  M.  Warner 

Music   (for  two  pianos) Selected 

Clifford  Goodrich,  Aldric  Trepanier. 
Our  Institution  and  Its  Objects. . 

Supt.  J.  Perrine   Hamilton 

Music — Vocal   Solo — "My   Sweet- 
heart Is  Coming  Home  To- 
day." 
Miss  Grace  Gauthier,  Albion. 

Necessity  of  Work 

Prof.  Clarence,  E.  Holmes, 
Supt.  Lansing  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Music — Dedication   March    

C.  Nevison   Roberts 

Edna  Hunter  Roberts,   C.   Nevison 
Roberts,  Lansing. 


From. 


SEATING  CAPACITY 

SOMEWHAT  LIMITED 


REASON     FOR     INVITATIONS     TO 

DEDICATION   EXERCISES 

EXPLAINED. 


Reception  and  Matinee   and  Concert 

Arranged   for   the   General 

Public. 


The  very  general  interest  felt  in  the 
opening  of  the  Michigan  Employment 
Tji  iliil HliiiU,. .fin   ilikniuJIUl'Ifl     the   build- 
ings of  which  will  be  formally  opened 
on  Tbjursday,   insures  a  large  attend- 
ance on  thait  occasion,  in  fact,  the  in- 
dications  point  to  an  attendance   be- 
yond   the    capacity    of   the   accommo- 
dations   available.      The    management 
therefore  has  decided  to  send  out  in- 
vitations to  'the  opening,  so  that  those 
persons    specially    interested    or    who 
have    been  specially   active    in    secur- 
ing the  location  of  the  institution  here 
may  be  accommodated.     Seats  will  be 
reserved    for    such    persons    first      If 
any  seats  remain,   these  will   be  open 
after  7:45  to  the  general  public.     As 
the   seating  capacity   of   the   assembly 
room    is    but    300,    this    would    appear 
to  be  a  reasonable  and  wise  arrange- 
ment.    The  general  public  will,  how- 


ever, have  ample  opportunity  to  in- 
spect the  buildings  and  see  the  blind 
at  work  after  Jan.  1. 

The  Plan  Adopted. 

In  relation  'to  the  subject  Superin- 
tendent  Hamilton   speaks  as   follows: 

To  the  General  Public:  As  many 
questions  are  being  asked  about  tiie 
dedication  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  it  seems  best  to  announce, 
through  the  papers,  the  general  plan 
adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  institution  assembly  room  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  about  three  hun- 
dred, so  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
entertain  the  many  friends  at  one 
meeting.  After  much  careful  thought 
on  the  subject,  the  board  and  pro- 
gram committee  have  decided  to  send 
invitations  to  those  who,  by  subscrip- 
ing  for  the  purchase  of  the  institu- 
tion grounds,  showed  special  interest 
in  the  securing  of  a  location.  On  ac- 
count of  many  courtesies  shown  by 
the  mayor  and  common  council,  they 
will  be  also  invited  in  a  body.  Seats 
for  those  having  the  program  invita- 
tions will  be  reserved  until  a  quar- 
ter before  eight,  when  all  seats  not 
taken  will  be  thrown  open  to  any 
wishing  to'  attend. 

A  reception  for  the  public  will  be  | 
held  from  7  until  7:30  Thursday 
evening  before  the  regular  dedication 
exercises.  The  committee  also  takes 
great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the 
musicians  who  furnish  the  music, 
Thursday  evening,  have  consented  to 
remain  over,  and  a  matinee  will  be 
given  Friday  afternoon  and  a  con- 
cert Friday  evening.  The  music  will 
be  of  a  high  order  and  will  be  a 
revelation  to  Saginawians  about  what 
the  blind  accomplish  in  music.  All  in- 
terested friends  are  invited  to  attend 
either  of  these  concerts.  Friday  and 
Saturday  will  be  open  days  and  visi- 
tors ara  cordially  invited  to  come  and 
see  the  new  institution.  It  is  spe- 
cially requested  that  the  children 
come  on  Saturday.  After  Jan.  1,  the 
doors  will  be  open  to  the  visiting  pub- 
lic from  9  a.  m.  until  4  p.  m.,  all  days 
except  Sundays. 

J.  PERRINE  HAMILTON, 

Superintendent. 


- 


$TS  FOB  NEARLY 

THREE  HONORED 


AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  MICH- 
^     IGAN  EMPLOYMENT  INSTI- 
TUTION FOR  THE  BLIND. 


An      unfounded        misapprehension 
seems   to   have   arisen   in   some   quar- 
ters as  to   the  opening  of  the  Michi- 
gan   Employment   Institution   for  "the 
Blind,    that      occurs      tomorrow.      Al- 
though  invitations   have   been   issued, 
to  the  number  of  about  250,  it  is  not 
strictly    an    invitation    affair,    but    the 
general    public    will    be   admitted    and 
welcomed   to  all  seats  not  needed  for 
those   holding  invitations.   These   invi- 
tations have  been  sent  to  the  council- 
men,  city  and     county     officials     and 
others  who  have  shown  special  inter- 
est in    the   institution   and  who   aided 
in   securing  it  for  Saginaw.    It  is  not 
probable    that   all    of    the    250    invita- 
tion   holders   will    be    present. 

Although  the  ordinary  seating  ca- 
pacity of  the  hall  is  only  about  300, 
it  will  be  augmented  for  the  occasion 
by  the  placing  of  50  to  100  extra  fold- 
ing chairs.  By  this  means  about  400 
guests  altogether  oan  be  accommo- 
dated.  Those   holding     the     invitation 


rds  will  bo- seated  first  and  after  this 
tho    remainlr..  will    bo    open    to 

all  who  come.  The  dedication  pro- 
s,  tin  is  one  of  unusual  interest,  in- 
cluding-, as  It  '!•  W  by  re" 
tiring  Gov.  Bliss.  Gov-elect  Fred  M. 
Warner,  and  other  prominent  gentle- 
men. 

^^o <^-^A^ 

An  appeal  for  a  branch  in  Worcester 
f  the  Massachusetts  association  or 
dull  blind  was  made  this  morning  at 
he  meeifcir-of  the  Worcester  League 
f  Unitarian  women  in  the  Ohurcn  01 
he  Unity.  .    .. 

Mrs  J.  B.  Stone,  president  of  the 
^ague.  opened  the  meeting  with  a  read- 
ng  from  the  Scriptures,  followed  by 
esponsive  reading  from  the  service 
■ook.  The  devotional  exercises  closed 
/ith  the  singing  of  a  hymn. 

The  report  of  the  last  meeting,  held 
i  the  First  Unitarian  church,  Novem- 
er  16,  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Miss 
iudora  Hay.  Mrs  Stone  told  the  women 
f  the  addition  that  had  been  made  to 
he  Unitarian  buildingon  Beacon  street, 
Soston.  The  women  of  the  association 
;ave  undertaken  to  add  an  elevator  to 
he  building,  as  the  association  was 
nable    to    and    there    was    great    need 

or  it-  ,     -^      , 

In    speaking    of    Mrs    E.    H.    Fowler, 

iho    made,    the    appeal    for    the    adult 

■lind,  Dr  Edith  L.  Clark,  chairman  of 

he   philanthropic   committee,   said   this 

natter    of    caring    for    the    adult    blind 

i-as  one  of  vital  interest  to  Worcester 

s  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  in  that 

.irection.     Mrs   Fowler  was  chosen   as 

he  has  had  practical  experience  in  the 

.ondon    schools    and    in    the    Perkins 

chool  of  South  Boston,  and  two  mem- 

>ers    of    her    own    family    are    totally 

ilind. 

Mrs  Fowler's  paper  contained  a  brief 

•utline  of  the  different  agencies  through 

vhich  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  can 

ret   instruction   and  employment  and   a 

dea-for  the  extension  for  the  work,  for 

tbout  V~-  of  the  4,000  blind  in  the  state 

ire  a<i  and  only  a  small  proportion 

>f  these  ..re  self-supporting.     The  work 

shop  connected  with  the  Perkins  insti- 

ute  in  South  Boston  furnishes  employ- 

nent  at  mattress  making  for  from  15  to 

10  employes,  three  or  four  of  whom  are 

women  who  stitch  the  binding  on  the 
mattresses.  Blind  women  were  so  situ- 
ated that  they  can  do  first-class  work 
at  knitting,  erochetting,  sewing  and 
basket  making,  and  they  can  send  the 
work  to  the  salesroom  of  the  blind  in 
Boston  where  they  generally  have  a 
better  chance  to  sell  than  at  home, 
^.bout  70  women  have  earned  something 
:hrough  sending  work  to  the  sales- 
-oom,  and  the  fair  recently  held  by  the 
ilumni  association  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution was  for  the  extension  of  the 
work. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
Dlind  women  have  not  the  necessary 
nstruction  and  help  to  enable  them  to 
profit  by  the  salesroom.  The  system 
)f  home  teaching  for  the  blind  has 
•eceived  $5,000  annually  for  the  past 
?ew  years  and  four  teachers  are  em- 
ployed to  teach  reading  and  waiting, and 
i  few  occupations  can  be  carried  on  at 
iome.  The  Massachusetts  association 
n  promoting  the  interests  of  the  adult 
Dlind,  has  opened  an  experiment  sta- 
tion in  Cambridge  for  trade  training  for 
he  blind  where  hand  brooms,  the  Den- 
lison  box  cutter  and  stenography  are 
:aught  and  have  already  proved  suc- 
;essful  and  remunerative. 

It  seems  desirable  that  a  local  branch 
)f  this  association  should  be  formed  in 
vVorcester  and  that  those  who  live  here 
ind  lose  their  sight  and  so  lose  their 
,vork  may  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
■eceive  instruction  and  help  in  doing 
md  getting  work  as  other  places  are 
•eceiving. 

A  box  luncheon  was  served  at  noon 
n  charge  of  Mrs  A.  A.  Barker,  Mrs 
Z.  C.  Richardson  and  Mrs  F.  G.  Carr. 

The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  social  tendencies  of  the 
lay.  Mrs  George  E.  Hathaway  of  Lei- 
cester told  about  what  they  are  and 
Miss  Floretta  Vining  of  Hull  spoke  of 
,vhat  their  effects  are  on  young  women. 


C.  Ncvison  Roberts  of  Battle  Creek, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Blind  Peo- 
ple's Welfare  auUoiilation.  ancTYii>>.  wind 

people  who  will  participate  in  the  dedi- 
catory exercises  of  the  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Institution  lor  the  Blind  will 
arrive  In  the  city  today.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  married  on  the  21th  of  last  month. 
lis  wife  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
lyl tonight. 


CHERISHED  HOPES 
AT  LAST  REALIZED 


SAGINAW'S    FIRST    STATE    INSTI- 
TUTION TO  BE  DEDICATED 
TONIGHT. 


AN  EVENT  OF  MORE  THAN 

LOCAL  IMPORTANCE 


Reception   From    7    to   7:30   to   Pre- 
cede    Dedication     Program  —  A 
Description  of  the  Buildings. 


All  is  in  readiness  for  the  dedication 

this    evening    of    the    buildings    of    the 
Michigan-,OflsUt«**«r-"f0r    'the     Blind. 
There  will  be  a  pilblic  reception  from 
7   to   7:30   p.   ra.     The  dedication   exer- 
cises   will    begin    at    7:30    o'clock,    and 
will  be  held  In  the  large  chapel  on  the 
second     floor     of     the     Administration 
building.      The     program,     which-    has 
heretofore   been    given    in   full   by    the 
Courier-Herald,    is    a    most    interesting 
one.      It    includes    addresses    by    Gov- 
ernor    Bliss,     Governor-elect     Warner, 
Superintendent  Hamilton  and  Professor 
Holmes  of   the  Lansing   School  for   the 
Blind.     The   presentation   of   the  build- 
ings to  the  state  will  be  made  by  Wil- 
lis   G.    "Van    Auken,    chairman    of    the 
board    of    trustees,    Governor    Bliss    ac- 
cepting in  the  name  of  the  state.     The 
address    of   welcome   will   be   made   by 
Hon.    George   W.    Weadock.      A   feature 
of    the    program    is    the    music,    whicli 
includes  piano  solos  by  C.  Nevison  Rob- 
erts   of    Lansing    and    vocal    solos    by 
Miss  Grace  Gauthier  of  Albion,  as  well 
as  other  numbers. 

General  Plan  of  Buildings. 
The  four  large  buildings  of  the  in- 
stitution are  situated  on  blocks  98,  9! 
and  95  of  Penoyer  Farm  addition  to 
Saginaw  City.  Theso  lie  between 
Cooper  avenue  on  the  north,  Hough- 
ton avenue  on  the  south,  Fayette 
street  on  the  east  and  Benjamin  street 
on  the  west.  They  front  on  Houghton 
street.  In  the  center,  100  feet  back 
from  the  street  line,  is  the  Administra- 
tion building.  On  either  side  of  this, 
to  the  east  and  west,  at  a  distance  of 
100  feet  from  it,  and  135  feet  back  of 
the  street  line,  are  two  large  dormitory 
buildings.  In  the  rear  of  the  Admin- 
istration building  and  back  120  feet 
from  it  is  the  factory  building. 

Tho  buildings  are  of  brick,  built  after 
designs  drawn  by  Clarence  L.  Cowles  of 
this  city,  and  are  on  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  lines  for  structures  of 
their  character.  Utility  has  been  the 
main  idea,  yet  this  has  not  crowded 
out  the  idea  of  beauty,  as  the  com- 
plete institution  makes  a  very  pleasing 
impression   on   the   observer.     Tills   lm- 


' 


prcsslon  is  still  further  increased  as 
each  building  is  examined  in  detail, 
•  wc.h  examnation  revealing  the  I 
that  the  needs  of  the  institution,  both 
of  the  "present  and  the  future,  have 
been  provided  for.  Unusual  care  was 
i  ken  in  drawing  up  the  specifications, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  in  a  very  pains- 
taking manner. 

Administration   Building. 

The  administration  building  is  the 
leading  structure.  It  is  exteriorally 
handsome,  while  its  internal  arrange- 
ment Is  admirable.  It  is  two  stories 
high,  with  basement  under  all.  Its 
length  is  a  front  of  89  feet,  and  it  has 
a  depth  of  45  feet.  The  westerly  por- 
tion is  devoted  to  a  large  dining  room, 
^8x41  feet.  Adjoining  is  a  pantry,  11 
feet  2  Inches  by  9  feet.  The  easterly- 
half  of  the  basement  is  occupied  by  a 
cooling  room,  16  feet  8%  inches  by  16 
feet  6  inches;  a  serving  room,  22  by 
18 V6  feet;  a  kitchen,  24  by  17%  feet; 
tanned  goods  room,  9  by  6%  feet,  and 
a,  pastry  kitchen,  12  by  13  feet  2  inches. 

The  first  floor  has  a  corridor  11  feet 
wide  and  60  feet  long.  To  the  west  of 
this  Is  the  music  or  private  dining 
room,  17 %  feet  by  22  feet  2%  inches, 
and  parlor,  24  by  18  feet  1%  inches.  To 
the  east  Is  the  "superintendent's  office, 
24  feet  by:  IS  feet  ,2%  inches,  and  a 
private  office,  17  feet  2%  inches  by  17 
feet  2  inches,  with  two  large  closets 
between  the  offices.  Opening  from  the 
corridor  are  toilet  rooms  9-4x9-9% 
and  9x9-9%,  and  a  small  parlor,  12 
\23.  A  vault  9x6%  feet  opens  off  from 
the  superintendent's  office.  Between 
the  vestibule  and  the  office  is  a  wait- 
ing room,  12  by  13  feet  2  inches. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  a  large  chapel.  At  the  west 
end  is  a  large  rostrum,  with  an  ante- 
room at  each  side.  At  the  easterly  end 
of  this  floor  are  two  guest  rooms,  one 
10  feet  Hi/2  inches  by  15  feet  8  inches, 
and  the  other  10  feet  10  inches  by  15 
feet  8  inches.  At  the  southeasterly 
corner  is  a  fine,  large  library  room. 
The    Factory. 

The  factory  building,  where  the  in- 
mates will  be  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits  8uitable'to  their  defective  con- 
dition, is  41  by  85  feet  in  size.  In  the 
basement  is  a  large  boiler  room  and  a 
laundry  room.  An  elevator  shaft  6% 
feet  by  5  feet  4  inches  reaches  to  the 
second  floor.  In  the  northeasterly  cor- 
ner of  the  first  floor  is  a  large  office 
room.  The  second  floor  also  affords  a 
large  space  for  industrial  operations. 

The  factory  is  only  partly  fitted  up 
yet,  but  the  fitting  up  will  proceed  as 
fast  as  required  by  the  increase  in 
number  of  inmates.  At  present  there 
are  13  hands  at  work  making  brooms. 
The  factory  can  accommodate  100  or 
more  hands.  For  some  time  the  work 
of  manufacture  will  probably  be  con- 
fined to  turning  out  brooms  and  brush- 
es, but  other  manual  work  suitable  for 
the  blind  may  be  added  later. 

The  Dormitories. 

The  dormitory  buildings  are  36%   by 
101  feet  10  inches.   A  description  of  one 
will    cover    both.      Through    the    entire 
length  of  the  basement  runs  a  corridor' 
6  feet  9  inches  wide.     On  the  north  side 
of  this  is  a  trunk  room,  13  feet  %   inch 
by    35    feet    11    inches;     a    fumigating 
room,    7    feet    10    inches    wide;    a    bath 
room,  8  feet  5  inches,  and  a  large  stor- 
age room.    On  the  southerly  side  of  .the 
corridor  is  a  large  smoking  room  and 
another  large   room   for   storage.     The 
basement   floor   is   of   cement.     A   cor- 
ridor 7  feet  wide  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  first  floor  of  the  dormitory.     To 
the  north  of  this  are  rooms,  as  follows: 
A  chamber  13  feet  2   inches  by  13  feet 
10   inches,   a  chamber   13   feet   2   inches 
by  11  feet,  a  chamber  13  feet  2  inches 
by    10    feet    8    inches,   a   toilet    room    13 
feet  2  linches  by  7  feet   10   inches,  bath 
room   13  feet  2   inches  by  9   feet,   linen 
room    13    feet    2    inches    by    7    feet    10 
inches,  chamber  13  feet  2  inches  by  10 
feet  8  inches,  chamber  13  feet  2  inches 
by    11    feet    and    a    dhamher    13    feet    2 
inches    by    13    feet    10    inches.      At    the 
southerly  side  of  the  corridor  is  a  par- 
lor  25    feet   by.  18%    feet,    and    on    each 
side  of  this  three  chambers,   six  In  all, 
of   the   following   dimensions:    Thirteen 
feet   2    inches   by   13   feet    10    inohes.    13 
feet  2  inches  by  11  feet,  13  feet  2  indict 
by  11  feet,  13  feet  2  inches  by  11   feet 
13    feet    2   inches   by   11    feet,   13   feet   ; 
inches  by  13  feet  10  inches. 

A    7-foot   corridor   also    runs   the   en 
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"\    /£,  tire  length  of  tho  second  fl«»oi-.     On  ihf 
0     northerly  side  of  this  are  three  eham 
bers,    then   a   toilet    room,    next   a   batl 
room,  next  a  linen  room  and  then  threi 
more  cl  On  the  southerly  sidi 

of  the  corridor  are  eight  chambers. 

The  third  floor  has  a  large  chambe; 
at  each  end,  the  length  of  each  chambei 

IS  being  the  width  of  the  building.  Thi: 
shortens  the  corridor,  which  is  7  feei 
wide.  To  the  north  of  the  corridoi 
are  two  chambers,  then  a  tank  rooir 
connecting  with  a  batii  room,  and  ther 
two  other  chambers.  To  the  south  ol 
the  corridor  is  one  other  large  cham- 
ber and  three  smaller  chambers.  The 
plumbing  includes  4  bath  tubs,  8  clos- 
ets, 9  lavatories,  5  showers  and  4  slop 
sinks.  The  dormitories  will  accommo- 
date 100  persons  or  more.  Each  rooi 
is  furnished  with  two  neat  iron  cots 
aiid  other  necessary  furniture. 

Two  Concert*  Friday. 

Superintendent  J.  P.  Hamilton  states! 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  two 
concerts  tomorrow,  one  at  3  p.  m.  and 
one  at  8  p.  m.  The  same  program  will 
be  rendered  at  each,  and  each  will 
show  the  proficiency  attained  in  music 
by  blind  children.  A  general  invitation 
is  extended  to  the  public  to  be  present 
at  these  concerts. 

Credit   Due   Governor   Bliss. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Governor  Bliss 
and  the  other  gentlemen  who  fought 
so  hard  and  so  successfully  to  locate 
this  public  institution  in  this  city.  For 
Governor  Bliss  especially  it  will  be  a 
most  fitting  monument  and  living  testi- 
monial of  his  good  vvoik  for  the  state. 
Saginaw  had  long  wanted  a  public  in- 
stitution, and  was  entitled  to  one,  much 
more  so  than  many  small  and  remote 
places,  that  have  long  enjoyed  public 
institutions  of  one  character  or  another. 
Efforts  have  heretofore  been  made  to 
locate  one  of  tne  state's  institutions 
here,  but  they  proved  uniformly  un- 
successful until  now. 

Long-Cherished   Hope   Realied. 

The  exercises  this  evening  will  close 
with  a  benediction,  to  be  pronounced 
by  Rev.  R.  A.  Crane.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  programs  heretofore  announced 
Mr.  Crane's  name  was  omitted,  except 
in  the  first  notice  of  the  first  draft  of 
the  program.  It  was  one  of  those  omis- 
sions for  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
excuse,  as  there  was  no  intention  to 
omit  honoring  the  man  who  had  worked 
so  long  and  so  earnestly  for  the  insti- 
tution by  giving  him  a  place  on  the 
program.  J 


HARTFORD   (CONN.1)   COURANT 


Friday,  Dec.  23,  1904. 
liiauthorlaied    Canvassers. 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  the  New 
England  Home  for  Aged  Blind  or  In-  j 
firm  Deaf  Mutes  at  Allston,  Mass.,  de- 
sire to  have  it  known  that  deaf  mutes 
are  understood  to  be  canvassing  tor 
this  institution,  but  they  are  not  au- 
thorized and  the  way  to  get  money  to 
the  object  is  to  send  it  to  the  treasurer, 
Dr  Heber  Bishop,  No.  4  Liberty 
Square,  Boston.  Mass. 


PROGRAM  BY   BLIND  PEOPLE 


NEW  &UWU4WSTJTUTE 

FORMALLY  DEDICATED 


Gov.  Bliss  Presides  at  Interesting 
Ceremonies  at  His  Pet  Institu- 
tion at  Saginaw. 


SAGINAW,  Mich.,  Dec.  22.— The 
Michigan  Employment  Institute  for 
the  Bilnd  was  formally  dedicated  to- 
night before  a  large  and  fashionable 
■audience.  Gov.  Bliss  presided,  and  re- 
ceived the  keys  of  the  building  on 
behalf  of  the  state  from  Willias  G. 
Van  Auken,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

In  his  speech  Gov.  Bliss  said  he 
would  in  his  message  recommend  that 
existing  .scate  ibuildings  and  institu- 
tions be  enlarged  in  all  cases,  rather 
than  that  new  ones  be  established. 

Geo.  W.  Weadock,  Supt.  Hamilton 
and  Prof.  Holmes,  superintendent  of 
the  Lansing  Blind  school,  were  the 
other  speakers.  Gov. -elect  Warner 
waa  expected  but  telegraphed  regrets. 

Tho  institute  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
and  bes  U.'julpped  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 


PLACE    FOR     BLIND 


New  Institution  Has  Been  Dedi- 
rcated  at  Sagnaw. 


Formal  Transfer  of  the  Property  Has 

Been  Made  with  Appropriate 
•-'  Exercises. 


Saginaw,  Dec.  24. — Saginaw's  first  state 
institution  was  dedicated  last  evening, 
and  the  Michigan  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  formally  entered 
upon  what  promises  to  be  a  useful  career. 

The  exercises  included  the  formal  tran 
fer  of  the  property  by  the  contractors 
the  board  of  trustees  and  by  the  boar 
the  state,  followed  by  an  impressiveyknd 
entertaining  program  of  music  and/ ad- 
dressed The  presentation  to  the  /state 
was  ifiiade  by  Willis  G.  Van  Au; 
Sas&aw,  president  of  the  board  o 
teeis,  Governor  Bliss  accepting  in 
of  the  state.  An  address  of  weico 
i«iade  by  George  W.  Weadock  of  S 
"'Our  Institution  and  Its  Object 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  add 
Supt.  J.  Perrine  Hamilton,  the 
address  being  on  "The  Necess1 
work,"  by  Prof.  Clarence  E.  Holm 
perintendent  of  the  Lansing  Schoo 
the  Blind. 

The  attendance  was  large,  invitations 
having  been  sent  to  all  who  subscribed 
for  the  purchase  of  the  grounds;  to  those 
who  showed  special  interest  in  securing 
the  institution,  and  to  the  mayor  and 
common  council. 


At    Saginaw    Formally 
Dedicated  Last  Night 


BY   GOVERNOR   BLISS 


Speech  of  Acceptance 
Was  Made. 


New  Home  Will    Provide    Work 

for  Two  Hundred  Inmates. 

Is  Weil  Equipped. 


Saginaw.  Dec.  22.— Saginaw's  first 
»tate  institution  was  dedicated  last 
evening  and  the  Michigan  Employ- 
ment Institution  for  the  Blind  has 
formally  entered  upon  what  promises 
to  be  a  useful  career.  The  exercises 
began  at  7:30  p.  m.  in  the  large  ch 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  administra- 
tion building,  a  public  reception  being 
held  for  a  half  hour  previous. 

The  exercises  included  the  formal 
transfer  of  the  property  by  the  con- 
tractors to  the  board  of  trustees  and 
by  the  board  to  the  state,  followed  by 
an  impressive  and  entertaining  pro- 
gram of  music  and  addresses.  The 
presentation  to  the  state  was  made  by 
Willis  G.  Van  Auken  of  Saginaw,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  Governor 
Bliss  accepting  in  behalf  of  the  state, 
An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by 
George  W.  Weadock  of  Saginaw.  Gov- 
ernor-elect Warner/was  to  have  made 
the  response,  but/the  next  govern 
was'unriJN^  to  be  present. 

/Our  IflisWtutiouf  and  its  Objects"  was 
Jfte   subject\>f  jtn   interesting   address 

by  Superintendent  .V  P«rrlae  Hamil- 
ton. ldrA»  being  on  "The 
Xe  wci.'  Clar- 
Hoim.es  rintendent  of  the 
Lai  si  ig         iool    for   the   blind. 

.  I  of  ;h:-  program  was 
intrusted     to     C.     Xc-vins     Roberts 

-ing,  a  musician  and  a  composer  of 
note,  and  the  numbers  contributed  bj 
him  v.n<\  other  blind  people  was  a  treat 
to  all  The  vocal  soloist 

of  the  evening -was  Miss  Grace  Gauth- 
ier  of  Albion.  The  closing  number  was 
a  dedication  march,  ttrj  composition  of 
Mr.  Roberts.  The  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Crane  of 
Saginaw,  a  blind  man,  who  long  has 
been  the  advocate  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 

The  attendance  was  large,  invitations 
having  been  sent  to  all  who  subscribed 
for  the  purchase  of  the  grounds,  to 
those  who  showed  special  interest  in 
securing  the  institution  and  to  the 
mayor  and  common  council. 

The   four   large   buildings  of  the   in- 
stitution are  situated  on  what  is  known 
as  Penoyer  farm  addition  to  Saginaw, 
West  side,  and  occupy  a  splendid  loca- 
tion,   with    ample   grounds,   convenient 
to  street  car*  and  fronting  on  the  new 
Bliss    park.     They   front  on   Houghton 
avenue  and  are  so  laid  out  as  to  afford 
ample  scope  for  the  work  of  the  land- 
scape    gardener     in     beautifying     the 
grounds.     In   the   center  100  feet   back 
from   the   west   line  is  the  administra- 
tion building.     On   either  .side  of  this, 
to  the  cast  and  west,  at  a  distance  of 
■  et  from  it  and  135  feet  back  of  the 
street    line   are   two   large    dormitories. 
In  the  rear  of  the  administration  build- 
ing and    back   120   feet   from   it  is  the 
factory  building. 

The  ftii  ity  is  200  inmates  and 

it  is  expected  that  100  will  be  at  work 
by  Feb.  1.  y 
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Gov.  Bliss  Presides  at  Interesting 

Exercises  Held  Last 

Evening. 

GOV.-ELECT  WARNER 

UNABLE  TO  BE  PRESENT 


Buildings  Accepted  in  Behalf  of 
the  State  by  Its  Execu- 
tive. 


fjplendid  Addresses  and  Fine  Music 
Mark  the  Opening  of  What  Is 
Said  to  Be  the  Finest  Institution  of 
Its  Kind. 


Dedication  services  for  the  new  Em- 
ployment Institution  for  the  Blind  were 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Admin-' 
Istration  building-  last  evening.  An 
audience  composed  of  those  directly- 
interested,  such  as  the  trustees,  con- 
tractors, officers,  blind  people  and  many 
other  citizens,  was  present,  and  stood 
sponser  for  the  new  school  which  has 
opened  its  doors  in  this  city,  that  the 
people  of  Saginaw  will  extend  welcome, 
encouragement  and  loyalty  to  its  in- 
mates. 

Many  of  those  who  were  present  had 
little  conception  of  what  the  new  in- 
stitution means  for  the  city,  but  after 
listening  to  the  speakers,  especially 
that  remarkable  man,  J.  Perrine  Hamil- 
ton, the  superintendent,  and  seeing 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  those 
who  have  been  deprived  of  sight,  be- 
came inspired  with  the  same  enthusi- 
asm as  that  which  animates  those  who 
are  behind  the  project. 

Congratulations  were  never  more  de- 
served than  that  given  to  the  project- 
ors, and  it  was  a  lesson  in  itself  to  see 
the    joy    and    enthusiasm    as    they    saw 
their      long-cherished      hope      realized. 
Never  was  an  institution  more  worthy, 
and   it   warmed   the  hearts  of  Saginaw 
to    know   that   Michigan    now    has    "the 
finest,  best  equipped  and  most  liberally 
endowed  institution   of  its   kind  in   the 
world" — and  this  was  the  statement  of 
Superintendent      Hamilton,      who      has 
made   a  life   study  of   the   subject,   and 
who    has    inspected    the    leading    blind 
institutions   in   Europe   and   America. 
«       Ileeeptlon  off  Visitors. 
The  audience  began  arriving  shortly 
after  7   o'clock.     In  the  left  parlor  the 
rprr-ption  committee  was  stationed,  con- 
sisting of  Governor  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bliss, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  G.  Van  Auken,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Bateman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Joseph    Hudson,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    J. 
Perrine  Hamilton.     The  people  strolled 
about  the  rooms,  which  have  been  but 
recently    completed,    and    discussed    the 
work  to   be   done   in   them.      Then   they 
went  to  the  auditorium  upstairs,  await- 
ing  the    beginning    of    the    ceremonies. 


Many   blind    people    were  roping 

their  way  about  the  building,  and  tlicilr 
minds    seemed    keenly   alive    to    the    ioy 
of  having  a  school  and  home  in  which 
they  will  be  taught  to  work. 

The  exercises  began  about  8  o'clock, 
being  opened  by  congratulations  to  the 
city  by  Governor  Bliss.  Music  followed, 
being  a  piano  duet  by  Clifford  Goodrich 
and  Aldrich  Trepanier,  two  blind  boys 
of  Lansing.  Their  playing  was  remark- 
able for  boys  so  young  and  handi- 
capped by  loss  of  sight,  and  the  audi- 
ence gave  hearty  applause  as  they  fin- 
ished. An  invocation  was  given  by 
Rev.  W.  C.  Covert. 

Governor  Bliss  then  announced  that 
he  had  received  a  telegram  from  Gov- 
ernor-elect F.  M.  Warner,  stating  that 
he  was  unable  to  be  present.  No  one 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  state  in  his 
absence  except  the  retiring  governor, 
who  was  also  chairman  of  the  evening. 
Presentation  and  Acceptance. 

On  behalf  of  the  contractors,  E.  A. 
Bowd  of  Lansing,  the  supervising  arch- 
itect, presented  the  keys  of  the  build- 
ing to  Willis  G.  Van  Auken,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  making  a 
brief  speech  of  congratulation.  In  reply 
Mr.  Van  Auken  thanked  Mr.  Bowd  and 
the  contractors,  Heinemann  &  Mueller, 
for  the  care  taken  by  them,  and  was 
assured  that  the  work  had  been  well 
done.  Turning  then  to  Governor  Bliss, 
he  thanked  him  for  the  deep  and  sin- 
cere interest  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
project,  spoke  of  his  philanthropy,  Bliss 
park,  situated  just  across  from  the 
blind  institution,  which  he  believed  was 
a  gift  that  would  be  enjoyed  and  ap- 
preciated for  generations  to  come.  Mr. 
Van  Auken,  on  behalf  of  the  trustees, 
then  presented  the  keys  to  the  gov- 
ernor, acting  for  the  state. 

Governor  Bliss  accepted  the  keys.  "I 
am  deeply  grateful  for  the  great  work 
Mr.  Van  Auken  has  done,"  he  said. 
"He  has  been  a  great  factor  in  this 
work.  I  am  also  grateful  to  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, who,  with  his  able  and  noble 
wife,  has  been  unceasing  in  lr.s  ef- 
forts to  give  Michigan  a  blind  institu- 
tion of  the  highest  type.  Mr.  Mersh- 
on's  generosity  is  also  appreciated.  For 
16  years,  ever  since  my  election  to  the 
legislature,  I  have  striven  to  bring  a 
state  institution  to  Saginaw.  My  ef- 
forts have  all  been  balked  except  this 
one,  and  this  time  I  took  no  chances. 
I  was  determined  that  Saginaw  should 
have  the  blind  institution,  and  I  saw 
that  it  came  here.  At  first  we  met  with 
opposition  to  the  whole  project,  and 
then  some  legislator  made  an  amend- 
ment to  put  the  buildings  in  Lansing 
with  the  School  for  the  Blind.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  senator  and  rep- 
resentatives from  this  district,  and 
many  other  friends,  we  were  finally 
nble  to  realize  our  ambition.  Now  that 
I  think  about  it,  one  of  the  men  who 
was  instrumental  in  passing  that  bill 
was  Mayor  Baum.  I  am  sure  that  we 
have  this  building  under  good  control 
and  that  our  efforts  will  be  met  with 
great  success." 

A  vocal  solo,  "The  Lord  Is  My  Light  " 
by  Allison,  was  then  sung  by  Miss 
Grace  Gauthier  of  Albion.  Miss  Gauth- 
ier  possesses  a  sweet  soprano  voice.  aM 
her  song  waa  greeted  with  frftat  ap- 
plause. 

Institution    Welcomed. 

George  W.  Weadock  was  then  intro- 
duced to  welcome  the  institution  and 
its  inmates  to  the  city.  He  paid  a  trib- 
ute to  Governor  Bliss,  reciting  the  rec- 
ord of  his  boyhood,  his  service  during 
the  civil  war,  and  his  record  as  a 
public  man  during  the  last  'J.0  years. 
He  had  been  alderman,  representative, 
senator,  congressman  and  governor,  in 
turn,  and  In  all  had  served  his  people 
faithfully  and  well.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  erecting  our  Federal  build- 
ing, and  his  benevolences  will  be  long 
remembered.  The  citizens  of  Saginaw 
will  take  a  lively  interest  and  pay  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  institution  .which  is 
the  pride  of  the  city  and  of  the  state." 

C.  Nevison  Roberts  of  Kalamazoo 
then  rendered  a  piano  solo,  "Murmurus 
Aeolian,"  which  was  brilliantly  inter- 
preted and  well  received.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Clifford  Goodrich  and  Aid- 
rich  Trepanier  in  a  piano  duet,  which 
also  met  favor. 

A  Blind  Man  in  Europe. 

Supt.  J.  Perrine  Hamilton  was  then 
heard  on   the  subject,   "Our  Institution 


and    Its   Objects."        He    said     in    pan: 
"When  I  was  In  Athens  with   my  wife 
some  years  ago,  we  received  great  at- 
tention because  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
blind,   and   that  I   was   traveling  about 
Europe,  which  blind  men  in  general  do 
not  do,  and  because  my  wife,  who  had 
her    sight,    married    me.      We    received 
so    much      attention      that    finally      the 
queen   sent   for  us  and  assured   herself 
that  everything  was  all  right.     Shortly 
after  this  I  was   traveling  to  Olympia, 
and    in    the    train      I    overheard      two 
Greeks      quarreling     hotly.      Upon    in- 
quiry I  found  out  that  they  were  quar- 
reling about  me.     One  said  that  I  was 
the  blind  man  who  had  been  summoned 
by  the  queen,   because  he  had  'seen  my 
picture    In    the    paper,    and    the    other  I 
man   said  he  was  a  liar.     They  settled 
the  dispute  by  referring  it  to  me.  When  ' 
they    found   out   the    truth    they    yelled 
excitedly,    'Here's    the    blind    man    who 
was    called    by    the    queen,'    and    a    big 
crowd  gathered,  as  If  we  were  curios- 
ities.     Now,    that    is   exactly   the   spirit 
we   are    trying    to    combat.      We    don't 
want    mere    sympathy    or    curiosity — 
(ve  want  to  fight  the  Idea  that  a  blind 
nan  Is  apart  from  other  human  being?, 
ind  we  want  to  work.  That  is  what  we 
isk.      While    I    was    in    Ann      Arbor    I 
;arned  my  way  by-  tuning  pianos.     At 
me  home  I  was  informed  by  the  lady 
ihat   she  couldn't   let   me   tunc   her   pi- 
mo,   as  she  was  afraid  I  would   spoil 

it,  but  that  T  had  her  deepest  sympathy 
and  that  if  there  Was  anything  she 
1  il'l  do  to  help  me  she  would  gladly 
fcflo  it.  I  asked  her  to  figure  out  how 
arnuch  coal  or  broad  her  sympathy  would 
buy.  In  regard  to  the  present  insti- 
tution, I  can  say  that  it  is  the  finest, 
most  thoroughly  equipped  and  best  en- 
dowed project  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  I 
We  all  appreciate  the  greal  work  ' 
done  for  us  by  the  stat*  and  Mr.  Van 
a  u fccirs  stfBat  servlce$ri 
Gauthier  of  Albion  sheii  kh  ,.  >] 
Sweetheart    is    Coming    Hon 

Prof.    Clarence'  E.    Holmes,    superin- 
tendent of  the  blind  school  to  Lansing, 
[  then    spoke    upon    "The    Necessity    of 
I  Work."     The  address  was  brilliant  and 
made  a  fine   impression.     The  program 
Closed  with  a  piano  duet  by  C.  Nevison 
and  Edna  H.  Roberts,   "The  Dedication 
March,"  composed  by  Mr.   Roberts. 
For  Visitors  Today. 
Governor    Bliss    announced    in    clos- 
ing   that    a    pleasing   program    will    be 
prepared    for    visitors    this    afternoon 
and    evening,    the    afternoon    services 
beginning  at   3   o'clock.     The   public   is 
urged  to  attend,  as  the  authorities  de- 
sire to  come  in  close  touch  with  Sagl.' 
naw.     The  programs  sre  sure  to  be  itf- 
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The  California  News 

Issued   Weekly   during   the    School    Year 
at  the 

CALIFORNIA  INSTITUTON 
FOR  THE   DEAF  AND   DUMB   AND  THE  BLIND 
BERKELEY,   CAL. 


Wm,  A.  Caldwell,  Editor. 
Printed  bij  the  Pupils  of  the  Class  in  Printing 

Saturday,  Dec.  24,  1904. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  — 
This  institution,  situated  at  Berkeley,  is  a 
model  in  every  way.  It  is  simply  above 
criticism.  The  dormitories,  lavatories, 
kitchen,  laundry  and  dairies  are  about  as 
near  perfection  as  can  be  gotten.  Praise 
is  certainly  due  to  the  efficient  manage- 
ment.— Extract  from  Report  of  State  Board 
of  Health,  1904. 
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The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

is  PUBLISHED 

Every  Saturday 

IND  MAILED  TO   SUBSCRIBERS  FOR 

FIFTY  CENTS 

DURING    THE    SCHOOL   TERM    OF 

FORTY  WEEKS. 


Address: 


West  Va.  Tablet, 
Schools  for  the  I).  &  B., 
Romney,  W.  Va. 


SATURDAY,  DEC.  24,  1904. 

/  I  have  also  the  Report  I'or  1903  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  As- 
sociation, founded  1808,  encorporat- 
ed  1902,  for  promoting  the  educa- 
tion and  employment  of  the  blind, 
No.  200  Great  Portland  St.,  London, 
W. 

Dr.  T.  R.  Arinitage,  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  invited  several  other 
sightless  jrentlemeu  to  join  him  in  an 
effort  to  agree  on  a  style  of  printing 
that  would  meet  most  largely  the 
needs  of  the  blind.  As  a  result  of 
these  conferences  and  efforts,  the 
English  Braille  was  established,  and 
secured  so  fast  a  hold  on  the  English 
that  1  am  not  sure  that  any  of  them 
have  ever  thought  it, even  desirable 
to  investigate  the  subject  further,  be- 
ing so  well  pleased  with  what  they 
have.  The  society  hasgrown  to  very 
large  proportions,  and  has  a  well 
equipped  printing  plant, and  a  cata 
logue  running  to  some  tiling  like  a 
thousand  publications  by  this  time. 
Several  periodicals  are  published  by 
the  society,  and  the  work  of  provid- 
ing books  for  the  blind  is  very  well 
cared  for.  The  Braille  used  in  the 
United  States  would  be  uniutelligible 
to  the  English.  They  have  preserv- 
ed an  older  form  of  the  character. 
Our  enterprising  countrymen  have 
improved  on  the  old  system  and 
adopted  the  principle  of  recurrence 
and  thus  brought  the  character  into 
something  like  competition  with  the 
N.  Y.  Points.  But  it  is  so  much  to 
be  regretted  that  there  cannot  be  a 
steady  abaudonent  of  one  or  other 
of  the  two  characters  and  the  preva- 
lence of  a  single  system  in  this  coun- 
try, that  it  discourages  anything  like 
great  progress  in  the  matter  multi- 
plying books  on  an  economical  basis. 
The  market  is  too  precarious  to 
justify  large  editions,  and  but 
few  an-  printed  at  once,  thus  greatly 
augmenting  the  cost,  and  involving 
mischievous  delays. 


IIOKA    JUCUNDA. 


There  is  a     periodical     in     English 
Braille  published  at  the  Royal    Blind 

Asylum  and  School,  West     Craigmil- 

lar,     Edinburgh,      Scotland.       The 

presses  of  this  school  also   produce  in 


quantities  the  books    used    in  school 
and  literary  works  that    ought    to  be 
in  the    libraries    everywhere.     It    is 
unfortunate,     however,     that     they 
would  avail  us  nothing  here,    as    we 
use    only    the  N.    Y.    Point    books, 
which  are  good  enough  for  us.     But 
the  existence  of  such  a  collection    as 
the  Edinburgh  school  affords,  is  only 
another  illustration  of    the     waste  of 
energy  in  this  direction.      If    all    the 
people  in  the  world  could   agree  on  a 
character,  and  print  all  the  books  in 
that  character,  we  should     be  almost 
embarrassed  by  our  riches  in  this  re- 
spect. 

The  magazine,  "Hora  Jucunda"  is 
a  neatly  stitched  little  booklet  of  a 
diminutive  size  may  be  used,  and  is 
running  serially  one  of  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle's,  the  "Hound  of  the 
Baskerville's.11  They  claim  to  have 
an  extensive  circulation  in  England, 
and  jome  subscribers  in  this  country. 
The  Institution  solicits  patronage  as 
a  means  of  aiding  the  adult  blind  to 
be  employed  in  the  work  of  thcprint- 
ing  or  copying. 

LEOMINSTER    (MASS.)     ENTERPRISE 


Saturday,  Dec.  24,  1904. 


BLIND  AT  SIXTY. 


CELEBRATES  HER  85TH  BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARY. 


Interesting    Incidents    Associated    With 

the    Useful    Life    of    Mrs. 

Susan   S.   Follansbee. 


Mrs.  Susan  S.  Follansbee,  350  Pleas- 
ant street,  reached  her  S5th  milestone 
— 'counting  years  as  miles' — of  her  life 
yesterday,  when  she  received  calls  from 
many  friends  and  relatives  of  the  fam- 
ily, who  offered  their  most  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  this  venerable  lady  who 
has  been  a  resident  of  Leominster  over 
50  years. 

There  was  no  pomp  or  ceremony 
about  the  observance  partly  because 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  reception  is 
from  plain,  sturdy  and  honest  Metho- 
dist stock,  and  has  practiced  the  prin- 
ciples during  her  long  and  useful  hfe 
which  were  inherited  from  her  ances- 
tors, and  has  no  taste  for  show. 

Unusual  interest  is  centered  in  Mrs. 
Follansbee  from  tthe  fact  that  she  is 
totally  blind,  and  has  been  in  this 
condition  for  15  years. 

She  lost  her  eyesight  gradually  at 
the  age  of  60,  when  she  was  afflicted 
with  some  disease  peculiar  to  the  optic 
nerve,  which  defied  the  skill  of  special- 
ists and  others  who  were  consulted  in 
the  hope  that  the  trouble  might  be 
cured. 

In  spite  of  this  great  misfortune, 
Mrs.  Follansbee  is  a  thorough  optimist 
and  takes  a  cheerful  view  of  things  in 
her  mind's  eye.  although  denied  the 
privilege  of  looking  upon  the  faces  of 
those  who  call  to  cheer  her  pathway  in 
the  evening  of  life. 

When  an  Enterprise  man  called  upon 
the  lady  yesterday  she  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  her  first  interview  with 
a  newspaper  writer,  and  although  at 
the  outset  she  insisted  that  yhe  had 
nothing  to  ay,  and  that  tin  ere  was 
n«.  thine:    connected    with     her      simple. 


homely  life  which  the  public  cared  to 
know  about,  she  proved  to  be  enter- 
taining in  the  extreme,  and  the  mam 
points  of  an  interview  are.herewith  ap- 
pended: - 

Mrs  Follansbee  was  born  in  Hebron, 
N  Y  De<-  °2  1819.  and  was  the  oldest 
daughter  of  a  family  which  included 
four  sons  and  two  daughters,  besides 
the  parents,  Nathaniel  and  Susan  (Pal- 
mer) Gould.  Each  member  of  the 
family  has  passed  on  with  the  silent 
majority,  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
being  the  onlv  surviving  member. 

Infancy  had  barely  passed  when,  with 
her  parents,  she  removed  to  Newfane, 
the  countv  seat  of  Windham  county 
Vermont,  then  a  mere  village  12  miles 
northwest  of  Brattleboro. 

The  father  was  the  village  blacksmith 
and  provided  for  his  family  by  labor- 
ing ntly  at  the  forge  most  of  the 

tin  Crom    lli;; 

regular  employment  to  till  a  little  plot 
of  land  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
family  homestead. 

The  childhood  days  of  the  young 
lady,  wiho  eventually  became  Mrs.  Fol- 
lansbee, were  passed  much  the  same 
as  the  average  country  girl  of  that 
period.  She  attended  the  village 
school  and  wended  her  way  to  church 
on  Sunday  to  heir  what  the  good  Meth- 
odist pastor  had  to  say  regarding  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  in  her  life  until 
sne  reached  the  age  of  18,  when  a 
friend  living  in  Boston  communicated 
to  her  youthful  mind  the  attractions 
offered  to  one  of  her  age  in  the  big 
city,  and  at'  last  parental  consent  was 
secured  to  ma*ke  the  journey. 

This  was  in  the  old  stage  coach  days 
arid  a  trip  to  Boston  was  not  made 
every  day  in  the  year  from  Newfane, 
a  distance  of  112  miles,  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  viilage  maiden  was 
quite  an  event  and  one  which  was  duly 
celebrated  by  the  large  circle  of  friends  \ 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  modest 
Miss  Gould  on  account  of  her  winsome 
ways  her  comely  looks  and  her  num- 
erous accomplishments. 

The  dangers  which  the  trip  invited 
were  freely  discussed  in  the  family  cir- 
cle, but  it' was  finally  agreed  by  com- 
mon consent  that  this  young  lady  had 
Inherited  the  sterling  qualities  which 
are  wafted  through  the  air  from  the 
shades  of  the  Green  Mountains  and  was 
proof  against  the  temptations  of  city 
life,  and  their  judgment  was  verified  in 
every  particular  as  the  years  rolled  by. 

The  terminal  point  of  the  stage  route 
at  the  Vermont  end  was  Brattleboro, 
and  from  this  thriving  Vermont  town 
bright:  and  early  on  a  summer  morning 
in  1837,  Miss  Gould  made  one  of  a 
dozen  passengers  of  a  stage  coach 
that  headed  for  Boston.  The  inci- 
dents of  the  trip  would  make  a  news- 
paper article  in  themselves,  and  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  the  coach  reached 
the  Hub  of  the  Universe  at  7  o'clock 
that  evening,  where  the  friends  of  the 
young  lady  were  on  hand  to  extend 
cordial   greetings. 

Soon  after  becoming  a  resident  of 
Boston  Miss  Gould  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  young  mechanic,  a  na- 
tive of  West  Newbury,  in  the  person  of 
Samuel  Follansbee,  to  whom  she  wa.s 
eventually  married  in  1840.  The  first 
four  years  of  their  married  life  were 
passed  in  Boston,  after  which  they 
moved  to  West1  Newbury,  and  lived 
there  until  1851,  when  they  came  to 
Leominster,  where  the  husband  plied 
his  trade  as  a  comb-maker  until  his 
death    13    years   ago. 

Two  of  their  five  vhildren  were  born*  in 
Leominster,  four  of  whom  are  living,  as 
follows:  Frank  F.  Follansbee  of  Bos- 
ton, Miss  Gennette  C.  Follansbee,  Mrs. 
Susan  P.  Walker  and  S.  N.  Follansbee, 
the  well-known  watchmaker  and  jewel- 
er, all  of  Leominster. 

Mrs.  Follansbee  has  a  cosy  little 
home  on  Pleasant  street,  just  beyond 
the  point  where  the  bracks  of  the  Man- 
chester street  loop  of     the     Worcester 


Consolidated     turn       Into       M 

et.        T7ie    house     was     built     three 
go  and  was  designed  for  the  es- 
pecial  comfort  and  conveni  "'"  tne 
■  elderly  blind   lady  who  expects  to  pass 
her  remaining  days  beneath   its  roof. 
Up  to  within   a   coii]de  of  years  Mrs. 
'  Follansbee  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
,  'he   Methodist    church,    but   her   health. 
although    but   slightly   impaired,    is   not 
,  such  that  she  came  make  the  journey 
'  '-nun   her   house   to   the   church   without 
/  co               ble    inconvenience. 

Although  deprived  of  her  sight,  Mrs. 
;  Follansbee  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all 
J  that  transpires  which  is  for  the  good 
I  of   the    community. 

The    loss    of    her    eyesight    does    nob 

prevent  her  from  plying  her  sewing 
and  knitting  needle  w.th  a  skillful  hand 
!  and  she  exhibited  a^  much  pride  as  a 
school  gir!  whtn  r.'r.e  informed  the  writ- 
er that  slie  had  pieced  the  material  for 
no  less  than  four  bed  quilts  during  the 
autumn  just  passed. 

But  she  is  also  a  thorough  believer 
In  the  old  adage  tlhat  "A  person  is  nev- 
er too  old  to  learn,"  as,  since  her  af- 
fliction, she  has  taken  a  special  course 
of  study  and  has  learned  to  read  quite 
well  by  the  aid  of  the  blind  alphabet. 
She  has  not'  pursued  the  studies  of  late 
for  the  reason  that  it  proved  too  severe 
a  task  for  her  memory.  Mrs.  Follans- 
bee  informed  the  writer  that  her  gen- 
eral health  was  good,  and  while  she 
could  noft  wish  to  live  85  years  more, 
that  she  had  too  much  work  to  ac- 
complish at  present  to  give  up  the 
struggle  for  existence.  The  Enterprise 
man  joined  with  her  other  callers  as  a 
parting  salutation  in  wishing  that 
M*^rt    continue    her    u'rfijfrydiUflfri 
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COVERING  OF  RABBIT'S 

EYEBALL  GRAFTED  ON 
BOY'S  ORGAN  OF  SIGHT' 

Extremely  Delicate  Operation 

Will,  it  is  Believed,  be 

Successful. 


MAY    HAVE    TO     REPEAT 


^ 


Movement  of  Thirty-Second  Part 

of  an  Inch  Would  Annul 

Effort. 


Physicians  throughout  the  city  are 
watching  with  interest  the  outcome  of  a 
unique  operation  performed  recently  at 
the  Hahnemann  Hospital,  when  the  con- 
junctiva, or  epithelial  covering,  of  a  rab- 
bit's eye  was  grafted  on  the  eye  of  S-year- 
old  Francis  Smith,  of  320  North  Eighth 
street. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Thomas,  the  specialist,  who 
guided  the  operation,  thinks  there  is 
every   probability  of  its  success. 

About  three  months  ago  some  lime  was 
accidentally  thrown  into  the  boy's  left 
eye.  The  lime  destroyed  the  thin  covering 
of  the  eyeball  and  the  delicate  skin  lin- 
ing the  lids.  This  left  two  raw  surfaces, 
and  cohesion  followed.  The  eyelids  grew 
to  the  ball  of  the  eye. 

Although  the  eye  was  treated  by  wash- 
ing  with    boracic    acid    solutions,   it   was 


found    that    cohesion    could    not    be    pre- 
vented. 

Experts  Hold  Consultation. 

Many  experts  examined  the  eye,  and  de- 
clared that  only  a  very  delicate  operation 
would  restore  sight  to  the  boy.  Dr.  Thom- 
as was  called  in  consultation,  and  sug- 
gested grafting  the  conjunctiva  of  a  rab- 
bit's eye.  He  said  that  a  smooth,  raw- 
surface  would  not  grow  together,  and,  if 
the  eyeball  could  be  properly  covered,  the 
lining  of  the  eyelid  would  heal. 

Or.  Thomas  called  Drs.  F.  M.  Messerve 
and  William  F.  Speakman  to  assist  him. 
The  boy  was  placed  under  ether.  Several 
rabbits  were  procured,  and  one  was  found 
with  a  large  enough  epithelial  covering 
for  the  purpose.  The  boy's  eye  was  thor- 
oughly washed,  so  that  the  raw  surface  of 
the  eyeball  was  exposed.  It  was  found  to 
be  raw  over  part  of  the  white  surface  and 
part  of  the  pupil. 

The  rabbit,  also  under  the  influence  of 
an  anaesthetic,  was  held  close  to  the  boy's 
face.  With  a  dexterous  movement,  Dr. 
Thomas  tore  the  covering  from  the  ani- 
mal's eye  with  a  small  pair  of  forceps, 
and  as  quickly  placed  it  over  the  ball  of 
the  boy's  eye. 

A  Most  Delicate  Operation. 

That  part  which  covers  the  pupil  is  a 
little  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  cover- 
ing, and  then  followed  some  very  delicate 
work— that  of  fitting  the  grafted  cover- 
ing m  its  right  place.  So  delicate  is  this 
covering  that  the  slightest  jar  would  tear 
it  and  the  operation  would  have  to  be 
tried  over  again.  And  the  physicians  were 
working  over  the  most  delicate  of  the 
human  organs. 

The  grafted  coverin°-  in  place,  Dr. 
rl  nomas  instructed  two  of  the  house 
physicians  and  two  nurses  in  the  manner 
"I  dressing  the  eye  so  that  it  would  not 
disturbed.  Should  the  grafted  cover 
be  moved  one  thirty-second  part  of  an 
inch  from  its  position,  the  cohesion  would 
begin  again. 

the  boy  has  borne  up  bravelv  under 
the  ordeal,  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that 
he  will  be  able  to  use  the^ye  freely  again 
At  the  hospital  yesterday  he  said  the  eye 
did  not  pain  him  except  when  it  was  being 
dressed,  and  then  only  when  the  boracic 
acid  touched  the  raw  surfaces  of  the  eye- 
lids. The  new  covering  Is  very  smooth, 
and  if  the  operation  Is  successful,  there4 
will  not  be  any  difference  in  the  sight 
of  the  two  eyes. 

Success  is  Almost  Certain, 
'.'While  the  operation  is  very  intricate  " 
said  Dr  Thomas  yesterday,  "-'its  success 
is  almost  assured.  The  idea  itself  is  a 
very  simple  one  Two  raw  surfaces  al- 
v,  ays  adnere  If  you  scraped  two  of  your 
fingers  and  bound  the  raw  surfaces  to- 
gether, they  would  grow  together,  and  it 
them     require   an    operation    to   separate 

i     "l14  ¥**  theT  same  way  with  the  boy's 
eve.      When   I    removed    the    conjunctiva 
from  the  rabbit's  eye  it  was  sutured  into 
•osition    on    the   patient's    eyeball    before 
he   natural  warmth   could  leave   it    and 
shesion  set  in  almost  immediately    ' 
"Of  course,  the  raw  surface  of  the  cov- 
rmg    was    placed    against    the    eyeball 
avmg  the  smooth  surface  for  the  eyelids 
»  rest  on.    I  look  for  the  boy's  complete 
:covery   in   about    three   weeks.     Should 
•ere  be  any  hitch  that  we  do  not  f ore- 
's at  the  present  time,  the  operation  can 
■f  performed  again  with   safety."         Jf 


[CHEER 

FOR  DEAF  MUTES 

AT  THE  NEW 

ENGLAND  HOME 

While  all  of  the  world  rings  today  with 
the  iov  of  Christmas   cheer,   at  the    Ai .w 
England  Home   for  Deaf   Mutes,   Allston, 
while    eight    aged   blind     deaf    or   infirm 
mutes  are  cared  for    today,  can  have     at. 
little   more   than   passing  significance 
the    pitifully    situated    inmates    who    are 
nopefessly  shut  out  almost  forever  from 
the  physical  enjoyment  of  the  „reai 
^hile   the   officers   and   trusty   of   the 


Ight    or   speech,    In    sbm* 
that    of   both,    and   the   infirmities   of 
and    illness    have    rendered    them    ob.i 
of   tie  worthy  sort   of  charity, 

menus     of     providing     enjoyment     Of     any 
kind    for    the    unfortunates    of    the    h- 
must   be   supplied   by   friends  of  the   suf- 
ferers. 

At  the  new  home  lately  rented  by  the 
trustees  at  l!7a  Cambridge  street,  Allston, 
extensive  alterations  and  repairs  were 
made  some  months  ago  for  the  benefit  of 
the  inmates,  one  of  whom  died  lately  at 
the  age  of  84  years.  Mrs.  Francis  Ryan 
of  Hyde  Park,  a  lady  who  has  had  ex- 
tensive and  successful  experien  tr- 
ing  for  the  infirm  and  fl  sick,  was 
installed  as  matron,  and,  together  with 
t lie  board  of  lady  managers,  composed 
of  Mrs.  William  P.  Shreve,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert S.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Eben  C.  Stanwood' 
and   Mrs.   Richard  J.   Hall,  hopes  to  have 

the  generous  co-operation  of  the  public 
today,  that  the  festival  may  not  pass 
without  the  shut-in  sick,  blind  and  deaf 
being  afforded  some  little  enjoyment  at 
least. 

During  the  past  year  the  home  has  been 
conducted  by  the  lady  managers  much 
on  the  same  principle  as  any  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts charitable  institutions,  and  de.- 
pends  solely  on  the  subscriptions  of 
charitable  and  philanthropic  persons  for 
its  support,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  running  expenses  are  heavy,  especial- 
ly in  consequence  of  the  almost  total  help- 
lessness of  the  inmates,  more  funds  are 
imperatively  needed. 

Without  some  kind  responses  being 
made  today  by  people  whose  sympathies 
might  be  directed  to  help  these  deaf  and 
mute  unfortunates,  the  day  must  pass  for 
them  as  other  days  of  the  year,  unbright- 
ened,  cheerless  and  crowded  with  regrets 
for  the  Christmas  celebrations  of  their 
younger  days,  when  sight,  speech  and 
health  made  them  equal  to  all  mankind. 

Up  to  some  months  ago  a  good  income 
was  derived  by  the  home  through  the 
efforts  of  the  New  England  Galloudet 
Association  and  the  personal  solicitation 
of  deaf  mutes  working  for  the  interests 
of  the  institution.  It  was  found  that 
through  unfortunate  circumstances  the 
major  portion  of  the  fund  was  being 
misused,  and  in  result  the  method  of: 
collecting    funds    through    solicitors    was; 

stopped  and  the  public  asked  that  all 
future  subscriptions  be  sent  to  the  treas- 
urer. Dr.  Hebert  Bishop,  4  Liberty 
square,  and  who  has  personally  handled 
all    of   the   funds   since    that    time. 

This  home,  which  is  now  doing  one  of 
the  noblest  works  of  charity  in  the 
city,  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  S.  Stanley 
Searing,  missionary  to  the  deaf  mutes 
of  Boston,  and  is  regularly  incorporated 
with  a  board  of  trustees  as  follows: 
The  Rev.  D.  Dulaney  Addison,  D.  D., 
president;  Dr.  John  Dixwell.  vice-presi- 
dent; the  Rev.  S.  Stanley  Searing,  secre- 
tary; Dr.  Heber  Bishop,  treasurer,  and 
the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Johnson,  the  Rev. 
George  S.  Fiske,  Edwin  W.  Frisbee,  Al- 
bert S.  Tufts,  Lewis  H.  Browne,  Profes- 
sor John  E.  Greene,  Frank  B.  Roberts 
and  the  Hon.  Freeman  D.  Emerson  as 
additional    trustees. 

A  number  of  the  officials  of  the  home 
will  be  present  today  to  receive  visitors, 
and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  public 
will  consider  the  peculiar  isolation  of  the 
inmates  of  the  home-  and  endeavor  to 
lighten  in  some  manner  the  burden  the 
helpless  ones  are  forced  to  bear  when 
the  rest  of  the  city  is  engaged  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  Saviour's  natal  day. 

With  a  good  response  coming  to  the 
home  today,  it  is  hoped  by  the  trustees 
that  in  the  near  future  it  will  become 
possible  to  build  and  endow  a  permanent 
home,  wherein  the  inmates  may  have 
communion  with  each  other  and  enjoy 
religious  services,  conducted  by  clergy- 
men who  can  preach  in  the  deaf  mute 
language. 

Whatever  may  come  in  result  of  the 
appeals  that  have  been  made  during  the 
week  to  charitable  persons  in  the  inter- 
est, of  the  home,  the  trustees  and  Matron 
Ryan  have  determined  that  the  patient 
sufferers  will  in  a  measure  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  at  least  realizing  that 
the  projectors  of  the  home  have  not 
forgotten    them     while    the    rest    of    the 
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Brooklyn  Public  Libraries  Trus- 
tees Propose  a  Curious 
Innovation. 


# 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
ftitstees  of  the-  Brooklyn  Public 
.library  a  resolution  v.-a?  passed  provi- 
ng for  the  establishment  of  reading 
•oorri'.s  fO'-  the  blind.  It  wa«  also  deter- 
nined  that  at  all  branch  libraries 
rtandaxd  literature  printed  in  raise! 
ype  suitable  for  finger  reading  by 
ittosc  i!'..i-ire_l  of  sight  should  be  fie- 
luii-,  1  ;■  ■  i  kern  in  str-c*-:.  Arrange- 
nent.s  were  raaao  .  >  immedui tely  insuill 
i  bliiul  ;■'    the   Montague   Street 

Liorii!.'-.    thi>.  t    bong    the    most   centrally 
yitua 

r>uld   the  ex  pea -intent  prove  success- 
llll,    then   .;    is   tin-   intention   of  the  trus- 
■;   apart   shelves   5 r.   all   libraries 
antler  M  i   ro!    fi       hooks  exclusive- 

ly for  the  use  of  tb^   blind. 

Trustee    Andrew     D.     Baird.     who     in- 
trodured     the    novel    notion,    spolte    elo- 
quently   on    lite   pleasure   that   might   bn 
light    to    hundreds    of    sightless    per- 
sons   by     placing    a:     their    disposal     a 
means  to  become  familiar  with  the  best 
works   of   the  lrs;  writers  at  no   cost  t1"* 
the    readers.      He    told    how    ;he    public 
libraries    might    make    life    brighter    for 
afflicted,    and    he    suggested    that    a 
reading  room   for   such    should 
tablished  institution  in  all  pub- 
lic libraries. 

/The  suggestion  was  favorably  r»»- 
Jeived.  ard  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  a  motion  to  appropriate  a  certain 
{mm  for  the  maintenance  and  furnishirg 
uch  "blind  reading  rooms"  will  be 
offered  and  undoubtedly-  carried. 

BOSTON  (MASi.)   MORN.  GLOBE 


Tuesday,   Dec.  27,  1904. 

"THE    BLIND    MUSICIAN."     . 

, 

Play  Given  in  Yiddish  by  Litterally 
Applauded  Company. 
A   performance   of   "The   Blind   Musi- 
cian"   in  Yiddish  was  given   last  even- 
at  the  Hub   theatre  by  a  comparfy 
rewish  players  in  aid  of  the  Ahavath 
im  lodge  O.  B.  A.    The  theatre  was 
crowded    and    the    audience    was    very 
ral  in  applause. 

n    the    second    and    third    acts 
Albert    M     Huruwitz,   one   of  the.   mem- 
ci  mmittee  of  arrangements, 
appeared    before    the    curtain    and   pre- 
rs   with   $50. 
i,e    committee    of    arrangements    in- 
ducted   K     Shainflne,    Albert    M.    Huru- 
•  witz     David    Weisman,-    D.    Goldstein, 
wry  Rosenfebl  Mey- 
er   Meyers,    S.    Kaufman    and    Charles 
Bali  fee 


gtogtom  ffransmyt 

WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER   28,   1904 

For   Blind    Students 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  response  to  an  appeal  from  friends  of 
a  blind  student  at  Harvard  University,  I 
have  by  their  request  received  various 
amounts  and  have  sent  acknowledgments  to 
the  donors  whenever  the  address  has  been 
known.  Five  remittances  were  unaccom- 
panied by  any  name  or  initial:  Three  of 
these  were  marked  "Cash,"  two  for  five 
dollars  and  one  for  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
the  fourth  was  marked  "Cambridge"  (tw 
dollars).  A  note  was  also  received,  dated 
Dec.  8,  postmarked  Boston  (Back  Bay,  Dec. 
12.  11.30  P.  M.),  which  contained  twenty-five 
dollars,  although  the  wording  wi,thin  was: 
"Fifty  dollars  for  the  blind  student  from  a 
friend."  I  take  this  method  of  thanking 
the  kind  donor,  and  also  of  imparting  the 
information  as  stated.  This  note  has  been 
preserved.  Jqhn  r_  Wriqht 

38  Quincy  street,  Cambridge. 
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THURSDAY,    DEC.    29,    1904. 


ARE  TWO  SIDES  TO  A  STORY. 


Henry  C.  White  Explains  Some  Things 

About  the  Care  of  the  Deaf 

and  Blind. 


JTo  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  your  issue  of  Dec.  16,  there  ap- 
peared an  appeal  from  the  trustees  of 
the  New  England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
aged,  infirm  or  blind,  in  which  I  regret 
to  see  that  they  saw  fit  to  cast  an  un- 
deserved reflection  upon  a  sister 
charity.  It  was  not  necessary  to  appeal 
for  funds  by  disparagement  of  the  work 
of  others,  neither  was  it  in  the  best 
taste.  I  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  In- 
clination, to  discuss  this  matter  publicly, 
but  as  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a 
story,  and  our  silence  may  be  wrong- 
fully misinterpreted,  I  feel  constrained 
to  say  something  in  correction  of  the 
misunderstanding  which  seems  to  exist, 
and  in  doinsr  so,  I  only  desire  to  make 
plain  the  difference  between  the  two 
"Homes." 

The  one  is  a  home  for  deaf  mutes  and 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  New  England 
Home  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Aged,  Infirm  or 
Blind,  and  as  such,  it  is  a  charity 
worthy  of  help  and  commendation,  ex- 
cept where  the  blind  are  concerned.  As 
the  last  resting  place  of  aged  or  infirm 
deaf  mutes  on  life's  highway,  and  for 
that  class  of  people  only,  we  have  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  it.  As  a  co-operative 
home  for  the  blind  deaf  mutes,  we  have, 
however,  a  different  opinion.  The  see- 
ing and  blind  inmates  can  no  more 
mingle  mingle  together  in  harmony  than 
oil  and  water  will  mix.  This  home  has 
had  two  blind  inmates  in  its  short 
career,  and,  after  a  few  months,  was 
compelled  to  put  them  out.  Each  class 
is  best  kept  apart.  There  is  sure  to  be 
abuse  of  one  upon  the  other,  and  as  the 
blind  are  the  more  helpless  of  the  two, 
they  get  it  all.  Of  course,  the  trustees 
are  not  to  blame  for  this  condition  of 
affairs,  but  they  cannot  remedy  it  ex- 
cept to  send  away  the  blind  inmates. 
Originally,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Searing  had  no 
intention  of  including  the  blind  deaf 
mutes,  for  his  whole  heart  is  in  the 
mission  to  the  deaf,  but,  as  he  told  me 
personally,  when  he  asked  Dr.  John 
Dlxwell,  the  professional  philanthropist, 
to  be  a  trustee  of  the  home  for  aged 
deaf  mutes,  that  gentleman  advised  him 
to  tack  on  the  "blind"  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  more  sympathy  for  that 
worse-afflicted  class  of  people  and  more 
money  would  flow  into  its  coffers.  Let 
every  tub  stand  on  its  own  bottom,  1 
say. 

As  for  the  other  home,  which  is  known 
as  the  New  England  Home  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  Blind  (without  any  "deaf 
mutes"  tacked  on  to  it),  it  is  Intended 
for  hearing  people,  aged  or  infirm,  who 
are  blind,  but  the  sightless  deaf  might 
well  be  admitted  as  "infirm."  The 
legislative  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  blind  of  Massachu- 
setts reported  as  one  of  their  findings 
that  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
rare  of  the  aged  or  infirm  blind  except 
to  send  them  to  alms  houses,  and  the 
commission  recommended  that  the  care 
of  these  helpless  people  had  better  be 
left  to  charitable  agencies.  In  a  recent 
public  lecture  In  Lynn,  Helen  Keller 
said    there    were    three    classes   of   the 

blind— the  young  who  are  being  educated 
at  the  Perkins  institution,  the  aged  and 
Infirm  who  need  care,  and  the  in- 


j     r  end  able  bodied  who  are  be- 
dependent  and  awe  doq 

!nl,,s?ria  school  for  the  blind  in  Cam- 
bridle  Who  else  looks  after  the  aged 
n?inflrm  blind?  Nobody  but  ourselves. 
? If  o  Xeriminating  public  use  its  own 
^mentbeTw-en "le  needs  of  the  blind 
]U&?af  HENRY  C.  WHITE, 
and  the  deaf.       ±i*i     Business  Agent. 
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Worlc  at  Home  for  Blind  Men. 

At  the  31st  annual  meeting  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men.  held  at  the 
home,  No.  3518  Lancaster  avenue,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Caleb  J.  Milne;  vice  presidents,  E.  P. 
Borden,  Theodore  H.  Morris;  treasurer, 
Meredith  Hanna;  secretary,  Charles  D. 
Norton;  superintendent  and  financial 
agent,  H.  L.  Hall.  The  superintendent's 
report  stated  that  the  average  number 
of  beneficiaries  w;as  107;  number  corn 
brooms  made.  495,099;  yards  of  carpet 
woven,  1918%:  chairs  caned,  1878;  earn- 
ings paid  blind  men,  .$27,255.15;  amount 
of  sales,  $95,044.78. 

BOSTON    CWA38.)    3ECCHD 


Friday.    Dec.    30,    1904. 

Stephen  Thurlow  of  W.  Newbury,  who 
has  recently  become  totally  blind,  has 
rigged  a  clever  device  to  enable*  him  to 
find  the  way  to  his  barn.  A  wire,  high 
enough  for  teams  to  pass  under, 
stretches  between  the  two  buildings. 
From  this  wire  hang  2  canes  on  rings, 
Mr.  Thurlow  takes  hold  of  a  cane  and 
Hg  lead  straight  to  the  end  of^JJaa-J^WjV 

" " 
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A    BLIND    MAN    CHARGED    WITH 

MURDERING  HIS  WIFE. 

*. . 

At  Ulster  Assizes,  at  Belfast,  to-day,  Peter 
Hearty,  who  lost  his  sight  live  years  ago  while  work- 
ing iu  a  Glasgow  factory,  was  indicted  on  a  charge  of 
murdering  his  wife, near  Crossinaglen, county  Armagh, 
ou  October  6.  The  Prisoner,  it  was  alleged,  had 
frequently  illtreated  his  wife,  and  her  body  was  found, 
with  a  number  of  injuries,  one  of  which  had  appa- 
rently been  inflicted  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 

THE  BLIND,  DEAF  AND  DUMB.    1 

Commissioner  of  Public  Health  Asks 
for  Statistics  with  View  of  Car- 
ing  for  Unfortunates. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public 
Health  yesterday  sent  a  request  to 
the  Municipal  Board  to  be  furnish- 
ed with  statistics  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  blind  persons  in  the  city; 
also  as  to  the  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  Chief  of  Police  has 
been  requested  to  furnish  the  de- 
sired information  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  .the  near  future  some  pro- 
vision will  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Health  by  which 
these  unfortunates  will  be  cared 
for    and   possibly    cured. 
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STATE  WORK  SHOP  FOR  BLIND; 

ITS  PROGRESS  IN  ONE  YEAR 


Wisconsin  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  the 
only  institution  in  the  country  where  the 
blind  are  taught  basketry  and  willow 
work,  will  be  one  year  old  on  Dec.  16. 
In  all  other  institutions  for  the  blind, 
broommakiug  is  the  occupation  taught, 
and  is  not  so  remunerative  or  interesting 
as  the  willow  work.  The  Wisconsin  shop 
was  created  by  an  act  of  legislature  in 
1S03  and  established  at  1323  Vliet  street 
on  Dec.  16  of  that  year. 

Oscar  Kustermann,  superintendent,  is 
much  interested  in  tho  individual  welfare 
of  the  unfortunates  who  come  to  him  to 
learn  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  he  is 
planning  means  by  which  those  .who  are 
without  any  other  means  of  support  may 
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The  Trade  Mark. 


have  their  board  and  lodging  paid  for 
while  they  are  learning  a  trade  which 
will  later  make  them  self-supporting.  One 
man  came  in  from  the  poorhouse  every 
day  until  he  was  able  to  pay  for  a  room 
and  his  meals  in  the  city. 

Blind  Hade  Self-Supporting. 

Mr.  Kustermann  said  recently:  "The 
state  established  the  workshop  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  self-support  for  the  adult 
blind  of  Wisconsin.  Since  it  was  opened 
a  year  ago  it  has  given  employment  to 
twenty-five  people.  While  some  of  these 
lacked  the  necessary  energy  and.  skill  to 
[earn  a  trade,  a  large  majority  remained 
ind  most  of  them  have  now  become  self- 
supporting.- 

"How  happy  these  men  now  are  is  best 
inderstood   by  those  who  are  aware  that 
nost  blind  people  are  averse  to  receiving 
Urns.      All    they    ask    is    to    be    given    a  ! 
•nance  to  earn  a  living,  and  this  having 
ieen  done  in  our  state,  those  in  our  shop 
rave    proved    that    independence    may    be 
gained  through  industry.     The  blind  as  a  ) 
;lass    are    a    very    diligent    people,     and  ' 
vhile     handicapped    at    first    their    keen 
pnse   of   touch    soon,  overcomes   all    dif- 
iculties. 

'•After  experimenting  in  various  lines 
t  was  found  that  willow  work  was  best 
idapted  to  blind  people.  Baskets  of 
ivery  description,  hampers,  wash-baskets, 
vaste-baskets,  laundry-baskets,  and  also 
iaby  cribs,  doll  carriages  and  other  wil- 
ow  wares  have  been  manufactured  at  the 
hop,  and  our  customers  speak  highly  of 


the  exceptionally  fine  work  done  by  our 
men. 

Effect   of  Scarcity   of  Willow. 

"Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  there  is 
not  enough  willow  raised  in  this  country 
to  supply  factories  in  this  line.  We  are 
obliged  to  purchase  German  and  French 
willows,  and  pay  extremely  high  prices.  ' 
Earnings  o;  our  blindi  workers,  who  re- 
ceive as  their  share  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  material  and  the  fin- 
ished product,  are  lower,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  willow,  than  they  would  if  a 
sufficient  supply  of  willow  were  raised 
here  and  competition  brought  down  the 
price.  To  help  those  employed  in  the 
shop,  several  acres  of  suitable  land  near 
some  of  the  state  institutions  will  be  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  raising  all  the 
willow  used  in  our  establishment.  Near- 
ly 15,000  plants  have  already  been  set  out 
near  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at 
Waukesha. 

The  Question  of  Support. 

"While  every  blind  person  residing  in 
our  state  is  entitled  to  the  advantage  of- 
fered in  our  establishment,  most  of  the 
present  workmen  are  residents  of  Mil- 
waukee. The  reason  for  this  is  that  those 
boarding  at  home  are  not  put  to  extreme 
expense  while  learning  before  earning 
sufficient  to  cover  their  board  and  lodg- 
ing. It  generally  requires  from  two  to 
three  months  before  they  become  self- 
supporting,  and  blind  persons  residing 
outside  the  city  must  be  provided  with 
sufficient  means  of  support  during  ap- 
prenticeship. Most  of  the  blind  are  not 
blessed  with  riches,  and  thus  are  pre- 
vented from  taking  advantage  of  the 
workshop. 

"In  order  to  place  non-residents  on  an 
even  footing  with  those  in  Milwaukee  the 
next  legislature  will  be  asked  to  allow, 
them  the  amount  necessary.  Up  to  the 
present  time  only  men  have  been  em- 
ployed, but  as  soon  as  arrangements  can 
be  completed  and  an  additional  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  made  by  the  leg- 
islature all  blind  women  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  work  will  be  given  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  meantime  we  offer  our 
services  to  dispose  of  fancy  work,  in- 
cluding lace,  embroidery  and  knitted 
goods,  made  by  blind  women  in  the  state. 
We  have  already  sold  much  of  this  work. 

Milwaukee  Besidents  Interested. 

"Many  residents  of  Milwaukee  have 
shown  great  interest  in  our  workshop  by 
frequent  visits  and  orders  for  baskets, 
chair-caning  and  special  orders.  A  gen- 
eral invitation  is  extended  to  everyone 
to  visit  the  shop  on  our  first  anniversary 
on  Friday,  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  5  o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  Many 
articles  suitable  as  Christmas  gifts  will 
be  on  sale." 

At  first  the  income  of  the  blind  worker 
is  but  50  cents  a  week,  sometimes  less. 
There  are  some  men  in  the  shop  now  who 
get  over  $3  a  week,  and  this  would  be  in- 
creased materially  if  the  products  could 
be  disposed  of  alwayB  at  retail  instead 
of  selling  to  the  jobbers.  Mattress  re- 
pairing and  the  making  of  new  mattresses 
has  been  added  to  the  shop  work,  chair- 
caning  and  the  weaving  of  hammocks  and 
fly  nets,  and  manufacture  of  woven  wool 
shoes  for  house  wear,  wool  lined,  are 
also  branches  of  industry  taught. 
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1  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BLIND. 


THE  EXAMPLE  OF  WORCESTER 
COLLEGE. 

The  Worcester  College  for  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  tho  Blind  (which  was  formerly  called 
tho  College  for  the  Blind  Sons  of  Gentlemen)  is 
perhaps  tho  meet  distinguished  of  all  such  in- 
stitutions in  England  and  Wales,  which,  by  the 
way,  a.r©  not  many  dozens  in  number,  though 
it  is  relatively  quite  a  small  school,  its  maxi- 
mum accommodation  being  for  under  30.  while 
maaiy  other  schools  provide  for  over  100,  and  the 
average  acwmmoda.iion  is  for  quite  60.  In 
many  is  given  only  what  might  be  called  elemen- 
tary education;  in  others  it  is  accompanied  with 
elementary  musical  training.  In  many  are 
taught  the  email  number  of  handicrafts  to 
which  the  blind  are  restricted. ;  and  in  on©  ait 
least,  viz.j  Norwood,  the  endeavour  is  to  give 
thorough  training  in  three  distinct  department'? 
— general  education;  the  science  and  practice 
of  music;  and  pianoforte,  tuning.  But  in  the 
Worcester  College  there  is  a  more  ambitious 
effort,  viz.,  to  give  a  public  education  in  classics, 
mathematics,  music,  English,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages. It  was  founded  in  1866  as  a  philan- 
thropic venture  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  S.  B'.air, 
then  an  assistant  master  at  the  King's  School, 
and  was  doubtless  suggested  by  tho  fact  that 
amongst  his  pupils  ho  had  at  that  time  a  blind 
boy  (now  tho  distinguisked  Vicar  of  Braffer- 
ton).  Mr.  Blair  desired  to  give  families  of  tho 
bettor  cia&s  an  opportunity  of  educating  their 
children  in  a  systematic  manner,  with  a  duo 
regard  to  homo  comforts1,  and  with  surround- 
ings befitting  their  position.  Mr.  Blair  was  satis- 
fied that  he  could  at  least  convert  the  pupils  into 
intelligent  home  companions,  and  as  ho  would 
not  admit  their  supposed  incapacity  \io  pro- 
posed to  impart  to  them  the  arts  of  teaching 
and  lecturing,  acting  as  deputations,  translat- 
ing, presiding  over  blind  or  other  institutions, 
and  to  equip  them  for  the  law  or  tho  Church. 
From  tho  higher  eduoational  point  of  view,  tho 
school  has  been  a  great  success,  for  many  of 
the  pupils  have  distinguished  themselves  at 
one  or  other  of  tho  Universities.  Nearly  50 
have  graduated  at  one  or  other  of  the  Univer- 
sities, and  among  tho  distinctions  gained  have 
been  at  least  one  Fellowship,  28  scholarships, 
exhibitions  and  prizes;  and  26  honour  degrees 
in  classics,  mathematics,  history,  law, 
English  literature  or  theology;  one  D.D.,  one 
B.D.,  on©  D.C.L.,  one  Mus.  Baa,  one  F.R.C.O. 
On  three  occasions  a  pupil  has  come  out  Senior 
Optimo  in  the  Mathematical  Tripes  at  Cam- 
bridge. All  tho  pupils  who  have  gone  to  either 
University  in  the  last  eight  yeans  have  gradu- 
ated with  honours,  which  is  ilattering  indeed 
to  tho  Rev.  J.  B.  Nicholson,  tho  present  head 
master.  It  may  bo  added  that  many  are  new 
engaged  with  considerable  sueotvii  in  tho 
scholastic,  legal,  and  muaical  prolusions,  as 
well    as    in-  business    life. 

THB    CURKIOTJLTJM. 

Mr.  Nicholson  has  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
and  painstaking  care  for  the  blind.  So  much 
and  more  may  be  gathered  from  an  article 
which  ho  recently  wroie  for  the  quarterly  maga- 
zine "Tho  Blind."  It  tells  the  history  of  tho 
school,  which  all  m<iy  not  know.  In  1869,  Mr. 
Blaif  converted  tho  Blind  College  into  a  pro- 
prietary institution  with  the  idea  of  obtaining 
public  support,  but  it  languished  for  over  two 
years  and  eventually  was  wound  up.  In 
1872  tho  College  again  became  a  private 
school  under  the  prinerpalflhip  of  tho  late  Rev. 
S.  S.  Forster.  This  character  it  retained  for 
seventeen  years,  until,  in  1889,  through  the 
exertion  of  Mr.  Forster,  a  small  endowment 
was  secured,  a  trust  deed  dru.wn  up  much  on 
the  lines  of  other  public  schools,  and  abedy  of 
trustees  and  governors  appointed.  When  first 
founded  the  College  was  housed  in  tho  Oom- 
mandery  (a  history  of  which,  appropriately 
enough,  has  been  written  by  the  Rev.  F.  T. 
Marsh,  a  former  pupil  of  the  College).  Though 
a    commodious      and     pleasant  residonco   it   is 
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situated  in  a  not  too  healthy  quarter  of  thol 
city,  and  was  unsuitable  for  a  echool.  Never-, 
theless,  for  twenty  years  the  College  -was  car- 
ried on  there,  and  so  far  as  numbers  are  con- 
cerned it  -reached  a  point  to  which  it  has  never 
attained  since.  Twice  Mt.  Foreter  added  claes- 
Toome,  and  later  he  had  to  rent  another  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  pupils;  but  at  length, 
in  1839,  he  decided  to  move  the  school  out  of 
Worceecer.  Thenceforward  for  fifteen  years 
the  College  remained  at  Po-s-yke.  Once  again 
has  it  been  moved.  In  1902,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  liberality  of  the  Late  Mi&s  Warrington,  of 
Malvern  Wells,  tho  school  found  a  perma- 
nent home  near  Whittington.  The  new  build- 
ings, together  with  its  equipment  and  the  laying 
out  of  the  grounds,  cost  over  £10,000.  Towards 
th:6,  Mias  Warrington  contributed  the  princolyl 
sum  of  £3,000,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 
site.  The  remainder  was  partly  mode  up  by 
oontributiora,  including  £500  given  by  the 
Gardner  Trustees. 

"The  Art  so  Long  to  Learn." 

The  buildings  are  not  yet  complete,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  oc!i~r  wealthy  philanthropists  will 
imitate  Miss  Warrington's  generosity  and  pro- 
vide a  ch-apel,  gymnasium,  swimming  bath,  and 
a.  large  hall  which  could  be  used  for  speech 
Say  gatherings  and  as  a.  library  proper.  The 
Interested  enquirer  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
School  finds  that  Mr.  Nicholson  regards  Latin 
«s  the  most  useful  instrument  for  the  discipline 
and  development  of  youthful  intellects  worthy 
to  be  taught  in  all  elementary  as  well  as 
secondary  schools.  And  he  is  not  afraid  bo 
make  the  Blind  College  a  pioneer  in  such  a 
direction.  Indeed,  La.fcin  and  arithmetic  are  7//(?f 
looked  upon  as  the  bkisis  of  education  there. 
A  boy  is  ta.ught  Latin— orally,  if  necessary, 
frorr  the  first  day  he  enters  sohool ;  and  as  soon 
as  ho  can  spell  out  a  few  words  in  Braille  a 
Latin  Gramrnair  is  put  into  his  hands.  Arith- 
metic is  regarded  as  the  complement  of  Latin. 
But  it  must  not  be  thought  other  u&ual  sub- 
jects of  education  are  wholly  relegated  to  a 
later  period.  Divinity,  English  grammar,  his- 
tory, geography  are  imparted  to  tho  youngest 
boys.  When  a  boy  lias  begun  Caaeor,  or  is  draw- 
ing near  to  that  stage,  Greek  is  added  to  hi; 
sunecis  Greek  is  taught  by  tho  lio'p  of 
Brail 'e,  certain  characters  of  which  are  adapted 
to  the  representation  of  those  lettera  arid  signs 
in  which  thr.  language  differs  from  English. 
The  use  of  raised  "  Greek  "  type  has  sometimes 
been  advocated  in  place  of  Braille,  and  at  one 
time  Greek  writings  were  so  printed  in  Wor- 
cester, but  the  company  which  undertook  it  has 
now  been  wound  up.  But,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  type  eo  used  has  become  worn  out, 
there  is  no  practical  advantage  to  bo  gained  by 
Using  raised  Greek  in  preference  to  Braille, 
while  the  latter  certainly  makes  Greek  easier 
for  the  average  Wind  student.  The  aim  in 
French  »  to  teach  a  boy  to  read  that  language 
with  comparative  eeuse.  Mathematics  are  a 
very  difficult  study  for  blind  boys.  A  blind  boy 
can  master  arithmetic  as  thoroughly  as  any 
boy,  but  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  more  com- 
plicated problems  such  as  those  in  connection 
with  compound  interest,  railway  trams,  grow- 
ing grass,  etc..  or  with  rcueh  theories  as  "scales 
of  notation,"  ho  is  cruelly  handicapped  by  want 
of  pen  and  paper.  After  pupils  have  made 
aomo  fair  progress  in  arithmetic,  they  enter 
upon  geometry,  and,  later  on,  Algebra.  All 
are  supposed  to  loam  something  of  thcoa 
branches  of  mathematics.  But  how  far  the 
average  blind  boy  can  go  in  such  subjects  is 
problematical.  Mr.  Nicholson  says  he  has  met 
with  only  one  who  could  Tcally  bo  called  a 
mathematician,  and  he  vres  able  to  enter  upon 
the  Calculus  before  going  to  Cambridge.  If 
blind  boys  succeed  in  digesting  three  books  of 
Euclid  and  in  working  up  to  Quadratics,  they 
have  to  he  satisfied,  Such  subjects  as  Divinity 
— including  Greek  Testament  for  those  who  have 
begun  Greek  translation — English  la.nsriia.ge  and 
literature,  history  a.nd  geography  find  their  due 
place  in  the  curriculum  ;  while  music  holds  an 
important  position.  Every  boy  who  can  len.m 
is  taught  the  pLi.no,  and  all  must  join  the 
school  singing  cues.  Some,  from  time  to  time, 
learn  the  orgs.::,  violin,  or  'cello.  One  subject 
is  not  taught— science.  The.  question  of  ex- 
penef>  puts  it  out  of  reaoh.  The  time  occupied 
in  a  blind  boy's  education  is  necessarily  much 
longer  than  f  -r  r'-~\..i-  \  Kojm  Tn  the.  roaioritv 
of  cases  it  is  quite  certain  tliat  for  the  first  few 
years  of  his  educational  life,  whether  at  home 
or  at  school,  a.  bind  hoy  will  take  two  years  to 
learn  wliat  his  sighted  fellow  ought  to  master 
in  one. 

Cek'.t  Expfn  e  and  Toon  Endowment. 
A  natural  o  ice  is   that  a  blind  lxvy's 

ry   expen'sive.        This    probably 
Is  good  in  all  b!in<  but  is  h 

in  the  case  of  Worcester,  because  tho  number 
of  students  t~ eking  such  an  education  as  is 
given  is  very  limited,  and  therefore  the  heavy 
expenses  v>'y  incurred  have  to  bo  shared 

by  only  a  few.       Th  'mt  a 

gmall    one-  the.   College   is  something   like   tho 
poorest  blind    institution  in   England^— the  f ■■• 
are  fixed  at  the  somewhat  high  figure  of  £30 
per   annum    for  boys  under   16,   and    £100   for 
those  over  that  age' in  order  to  make  the  College 


self-supporting.  Experience,  however,  shows 
that  there  are  very  few  blind  boys  whose  parents 
or  friends  can  afford  to  spend  so  muoh  on  their 
education,  and  were  there  not  scholarships  and 
such  like  to  fall  back  upon,  the  work  could 
hairdly  be  carried  on.  Foremost  among  the 
benefactors  in  this  direction  are  the  Gardner 
Trustees.  It  is  not  too  muoh  to  ear  that  they 
are  the  backbone  of  the  College,  and  their  help 
is  all  the  more  valuable  inasmuch  as  the  school 
scholarships  "which  once  amounted  to  £80  per 
annum,  have  sunk  to  £20,  owing  to  decrease 

in  value  of  investments.  Tuo  masters  and  boy* 
<jjf  Uppingham  School  have  with  greafr 
gen^Tosity  for  years,  maintained  an  Exhibition* 
of  £3u  P®1"  annum,  and  lately  the  Worcester- 
shire Count-V  Council  have  made  an  annual 
grant  to  the"  "College  of  a  similar  amount.  The 
scholarships  ore.  only  given  to  these  who  need 
assistance  in  ord&f  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
education  here.  The  great  public  benefactor, 
is  nearly  as  extinct  aa  the  Dodo,  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain conveyed  the  other  day  when  he  said 
he  had  hunted  in  vain  for  one  for  the  Birming- 
ham University.  For  the  inrfcher  aid  of  Wor- 
cester and  other  Blind  College*  another  bene- 
factor like  the  late  Mr.  Hen'y  Gardner  is 
wanted.  He  left,  in  1879,  a  suv.  of  £300.000 
free  of  legacy  duty;  a  noble  bc'^rst,  from 
which,  as  Mr.  Nicholson  says,  Worw*^T  has 
profited  vastly.  _ 
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Thk  Roth,  Blind  hsmxm   and  School,    Edtn- 
bubgh.— The  report  bj   the  directors  of  the  Edin- 
burgh   Royal    Blind    Asylum    and    School    for    the 
past  year  states  that  the  work  of  the   Institution 
has  been   carried   on   steadily   and   successfully    in 
all  its  departments,   and  that  never  in  the  course 
of  its  long  existence  has  it  been  in  a  more  pros- 
perous   and    efficient    condition.     While    there    lias 
been    a    slight   falling-off    in      the      subscriptions, 
which   only   amounted   for  the   year   to   £1483,   2s 
7<i,  it  was  gratifying  to  note  that  two  anonymous 
donations  of  £100  each  had  to  be  recorded.     The 
legacies    received,    amounting   to    £2201,    16s.    4d. 
also    showed    a    considerable    diminution    as    com- 
pared  with   recent   yeajrs.     The  directors   have   re- 
mitted  to  a   committee   to   consider  the    necessity 
of  providing  additionaS  accovimodation  and  mak- 
ing  arrangements  both   at  West   Craigmillar   and 
Nicolson  Street  to  allow  of  the  reorganisation  and 
modernisation  of  some  of  the  departments  at  boTh 
places.      Grants  of  from  £3  to  £10  had  been  made 
as     outdoor     allowances     to     138     blind     persons 
throughout    Scotland.       It   has   been    arranged    to 
hold  an   International  Conference  of  the  Blind   n 
Edinburgh  on  20th,  21st,  22d,  and  23d     June  1905. 
The    conference    would    probably    be    attended    by 
many  delegates  from  all  countries,  and  would  hear 
and  discuss  papers  on  a  variety  of  subjects  deal- 
ing  with   the   welfare   of   the   blind,    and    it      was 
intended  also  to  combine  with  it  an  exhibition  ol 
blind    manufactures,    and    educational    work    and 
apparatus.     Notwithstanding    the    continued    gene- 
ral depression   in  trade,   sales  for  the     year     had! 
been   fairly    well    maintained,      the      total      being' 
£17,090.        The   trading   account   again    showed    an 
adverse  balance,  which  pointed  to  the  neeessitv  of 
increasing  the  business  of  the  Asylum,   as,  with  a 
larger   turnover,    the  chances  of  showing   a   profit 
would    be    materially    increased.        The    directors 
appeal  to  all  the  friends  and   well-wishers  of  the 
Institution  to  contribute  to  its  support  and  success 
by  giving  orders  for  such  goods  as  they  mav   re- 
quire  and   which   are   dealt   in   bv      the      Asylum, 
especially   for  goods   manufactured   by  the      blind 
themselves.     The      directors      have      revised      the 
wages  of  the  workers  under  the  maximum  of  13s. 
per  week,   and  have  granted  augmentations  sbow- 
inS  a  total    increase  of   £1,   14s.   6d.    per  week   or 
£89,  14s.  per  annum.     There  were  at  West  Craig- 
millar on  30th  September  4P  women,  28  boys,  and 
25  girla,  being  over  aU  an  increase  of  11  as 'com- 
pared with  last  year.     During  the  year  the  health 
of  the  inmates,  on  the  whole,  continued  very  good. 
The   work   of  the    school    had    gone    on    satisfac- 
torily   in    every    respect.       The    report    of    H.M. 
Inspector   was   as   follows:— "  The      school      main 
tains  the  high  reputation  which  it  has  for  several 
years  held.       The  pupib  show  great  alertness  and 
enthusiasm.        Their    enjoyment    of    their    school 
life    is   obvious.       In    »   fairly   searching   oral    ex- 
amination they  give  evidence  of  at  least  as  muc-.; 
intelligence,   and   of  as  much  knowledge  of  school 
subjects,   as  well  trained  children  who  have  fewer 
difficulties    to    overcome;      and,     in      occupations 
specially    appropriate    to    their    Institution,    their 
deftness  is  remarkable.  Special   notice  may   Le 

taken  of  the  excellence  of  drill  and  of  singing, 
further  comments  this  year  would  be  either  hyper 
criticism  or  unnecessary  eulogy  on  a  school  whoso 
name  is  already  made"  In  the  examination  of 
the  Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  London,  out  of  seven 
entries  from  the  Institution  six  passes  were 
secured.  The  music  school,  besides,  gained  high 
honour  in  January  last,  when  Charles  R.  Mackov 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  licentiateship  of  rh 
Koval  Academy  of  Muaic,  for  organplaving.     The 


directors,  in  common  with  other  kindred  institu- 
tions in  Scotland,  had  for  long  felt  that  many 
blind  children  were  not  sent  to  the  Blind  Institu- 
tions till  a  date  much  later  than  that  fixed  by  tht 
Aot.  and  that  the  nrescnt  Capitation  Grant  of 
five  guineas  for  each  blind  child  educated  at  a 
blind  school  was  quite  inadequate,  and  they  had 
united  with  a  number  of  other  institutions  work- 
ing among  the  blind  and  deaf,  in  submitting  a 
memorandum  to  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  deal- 
ing with  these  points,  and  suggesting  that  pro-, 
vision  be  made  for  the  training  and  certificatioo 
of  teachers  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  The  directors 
regret  to  have  to  record  that  since  the  close  of 
the  year  Mr  Illingworth  has  placed  in  then 
hands  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  headmaster, 
which  he  has  filled  for  nineteen  years  with  much 
acceptance,  and  during  which  period  he  had  de 
voted  himself  with  untiring  energy,  ability,  and 
zeal  to  everything  calculated  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  blind  and  promote  their  welfare 
and  happiness. 

LIVERPOOL'     COURIER, 
DECEMBER^  16,      1904. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND. 

TO  THK  EDIT  jI!  O'"    i.'f  ntRlF.R 

,      Sir,— The  Executive  Council  of  the  National 

League       for       the       Blind       have       drawn, 
up       a       "bill"       which        we        hope       to 

have      brought      before       Parliament      next 

year,  and  to  it  a  number  of  members  have 
promised  their  support.  That  the  condition  of 
the  blind  which  obtains  throughout  this  coun- 
try warrants  the  introduction  of  6uch  a  bill 
can  be  demonstrated  from  the  facts  and  figures 
which  relate  to  England  and  Wales.  And  to 
come  more  nearly  within  the  scope  of  actual 
observation,  those  facts  and  figures  which  re- 
late to  Liverpool  alone  ought  to  be  convincing' 
that  something  is  needed.  Institutions  for 
the  blind  in  Liverpool  number  six,  five  of 
which  are  educational  and  one  only  a  work- 
shop. The  total  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  city  is  979,  with  less  than  130  era- 
ployed  in  "the  workshops,  Corn  wall  is-street; 
whilst  the  remainder  are  distributed  in  the 
five  educational  institutions,  with  over  100 
blind  of  all  ages  resident  within  our  three 
local  unions  aud  quite  300  who  are  net  at- 
tached to  any  institution,  and  but  a  very 
small  number  of  whom  can  be  said  to  be 
fairly  well  provided  for.  A  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  exists  among  the  blind  '.  r  all  that 
has  been  done  to  make  their  lives  bnghtei 
and  better;  yet  in  the  matter  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  adult  blind  at  such  trades  and 
occupations  as  are  within  their  grasp  very 
much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  in  a  paper  load  at 
the  conference  held  in  the  Church  House, 
Westminster,  in  April,  1902,  well  said:  "The 
subject  which  is  before  the  conference  this 
morning  is  of  universal  interest,  iaa^much  as 
eventual  employment  and  means  of  susten- 
ance are  the  ultimate  issue  of  all  ti  aching 
and  training."  And,  again,  "  Education  and 
training  are  only  good  as  long  as  they  con- 
tribute to  what  I  consider  the  biithright 
of  every  human  creature,  the  expectation  of 
becoming  by  honest  labour  self-reliant  iind 
independent." 

The  statistics  of  the  blind  of  Liverpool  are 
fairly  representative  of  what  exists  iu  large 
centres  of  industry  throughout  ^ngla'id  ■.  nu 
WTales,  for  out  of  a  total  population  of  25,317 
employment  is  found  in  43  workshops  fcr  not 
more  than- 1,250  blind  men  anct  ivo.nen.  Siiiely 
these  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  soon,  very  soon,  some- 
thing will  be  done  in  the  direction  cf  employ- 
ing in  laTger  numbers  those  blind  men  and 
women  able  and  willing  to  work. — 1"  ours,  &c, 

T.  H.   Dooley. 
12,  Jasper-street,    vTiue— street,  iiv."-.  pool, 
Dec.  12,1904. 


BOY  CHECKED  AS  BAGGAGE 

cut    From    >\<*«t    Virginia    To    Col- 
(iroii   School   For  Blind. 

Deal  d,  and  ho  badly  crippled 

at  he  had  to  be  carried  through  the 
reels,  Joseph  Henderson,  a  17-year-old 
Iored  boy.  of  Baffle,  W.  Va..  was  entered 
n  pupil  in  the  Maryland  School  for  die 
>!ored  lilind.  West  Saratoga  street,  on 
lursday,  and  (he  Instructors  of  tba  iusti- 
tlon  will  begin  the  task  <>f  fitting  the  lad 
r  life  in  spite  of  bis  manifold  handicaps, 
1 1  is  i  lie    most    unpromising   the 

has  ever  bad,  and  unless  he  Is  en- 
>wed  with  remarkable  mental  qualities 
■•re  Is  little  hope  thai  he  will  ever  he  able 
skill  enough  al  any  manual  labor  to 
in  himself. 
The  institution  is  not  an  asylum.  If  he 
ii'!  •!  al    his  studies  he  will  have 

sturn  home.  Professor  Bledso,  the  prln- 
pai  ed  to  spare  do  pains  to 

id  out  if  there  ;s  any  hope  for  the  boy. 
From  his  borne  in  Battle;  w.  Va.,  the  boy 
aveled  1,1  Washington  in  a  baggage  car, 
ider  the  care  of  the  baggage  clerk.  .Hi- 

or  dumb  pets  are  ship 
By   a   misunderstanding   the  hoy   a 
•fore  h^  v,  ;is  expected,  and  Mrs.  James  T. 
er.    to   whom   he   was   "consigned"    in 
'ashington,   could   not    be  located   by   the 
-ilwe  for  several  hours.  The  hoy's  physical 
lility  disqualified  him  for  entrance  in 
ay  of  the  institutions  for  die  blind  there, 
inally  Mrs.  ftucker,  who  is  the  wife  of  the 
iperlntendent  of  the  T>Yest  Virginia  School 
>r  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  was  found  at  the 
ational  Hotel. 

line  of  the  more  hardy  pupils  was  sent  to 
jke  the  new  arrival  from  the  station  to  the 

Chatham,  Rochester, 


\TD    GlLLINGHAM    NEWS, 

)ecember  17,  1904.     J 

>ME    TEACHING  OF   THE  BLIND. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir,— May  I  remind  any  of  your  readers 
o  kindly  subscribed  last  year  to  the 
nety  for  the  Home  Teaching  of  the  Blind 
it  subscriptions  are  due  in  January?  I 
ist  that  I  may  look  for  their  continued 
ad  consideration.  I  was  unable  to  send 
ports  to  all,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  state 
at  the  subscriptions,  from  this  district,  in- 
lding  the  offertory  from  St.  Nicholas,  ex- 
>ded  that  of  any  former  year,  and  I  do  not 
»nt  them  to  be  less  this  year.  Some  old 
lends  have  remembered  me,  and  I  have 
llected  <£1  lis.  'rom  new  ones.  The  ex- 
■nses  for  this  district  amounted  to  about 
;.  and  we  only  just  raised  that  sum,  so  that 
e  Society  did  not  really  benefit. — I  am,  Sir, 
mis  faithfully, 

E.  R,  F.  FAGGE. 
1,  Free-school-lane,  Eochester. 

PRESTON   HERALD, 
DECEMBER    IT, .  1904. 
HELP     THE     BLIND. 


low 


This 

Without   Cost. 


Done 


Explanation  and  Appeal  at  Preston 

The    annual   meeting  <^f    the  Preston       and 
District  Industrial  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
held    in    tho  Towu   Hall   on   Thursday.        Ine 
Mayor    (Alderman    W.    M.    Margerison)       pre 
sided     and   there  were  also  present  Alderman 
Roper     J  P.,    tbe  Rev.    B.    Nightingale,      and 
Messrs    ■).  Booth.  Jas.  Graven,  W.    H.  Linell, 
j     Profit  t    R.  K    Sroalley,   P-   B.  »ir»P*>D>   M- 
VUllan,  Mrs.  Boper,  Mrs.  Harding,  Mrs.  Jolly, 
Mrs.   Ba2ett-J01.es     Miss  Halhday,  and  Lieut.- 
Col    T     R.    Jolly   (secretary ) 

Colonel   J  oil  v.   a'    the    outset,   said   there  was 
i  auestwn    to    which    he    would    like   to    refer 

jKTSS'rfjSu^.     He   wUhed  to  point 

lit      '   ~T  »-r ^  *g-  -r  '  ■ 


out  that  theie  was  over  £W  outstanding  ao- 
counts   due    to  that  department. 

Rcgivrdiiiy;  the  general  bakuiu_>  although  tho 
balance-sheet   showed    deficiency    of  over    iJluu 

at  the  present  moment  tbey  had  a  balance  in 
hand  ol  £79. 

Annual  Report 

Alderman  Margeriaon  moved  the  adoption  of 
the    report,    which    wtus    a-     follows: 

The  committee  have  pleasure  in  stating  that 
.there-  are  now  48  children  in  the  homes-  24  boye 
and  24  girls-  the  full  number  for  which  the 
homes  are  certified  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

There  are  el  >ven  adults  in  the  workshops  and 
three<  bo\r<  receiving  half-time  instruction  in 
basta  i  making. 

Early  in  the  year  Miss  Jewell,  head  teacher 
of  the  boys,  Resigned  her  position,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the.  atppoinltmierit  of  MisB  E.  War- 
burton. 

Owing  to  ill-health  Mr.  W.  B.  Norwood  had 
reluctantly  to  se\  er  nis  connection  with  the  In- 
stitute as  teacher  of  the  piamoforte,  and  Mr. 
James  Tomlineon,  Corporation  organist,  was 
appointed  in  his  place.  The  committee  regret 
to  have  to  record  that  Mr.  Norwood's  resigna- 
tion was  shortly  afllarwards  followed  by  his 
death.  Mr,  Norwood's  connection  with  the  In- 
stitute extended  oven-  a  period  of  many  years, 
during  which  ho  nandiereid  most  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  commitU>e. 

Surprise  visits  of  inspection,  were  paid  by  Dr. 
Eiehl.e-k,  ll.M.L.  on  the  2nd  May,  and  by  the 
Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill.  M.A.,  H.M.I.,  on.  the  4.h 
June.  Both  inspectors  appeared  satisfied  with 
the  work  and  d%oipline.  As  a  result  the  fol- 
lowing official  report  was  afterwards  received 
from  the  Board  of  EduoMaon :f-"  The  training 
at  thib  school  is  unueuallv  blight  and  attrac- 
tive. The  teachers  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  the  children  forget  their  affliction,  and 
through  their  work  to  make  their  lives  and 
thoughts  approximate  as  closely  as  porisiibhi  those 
of  the  sighted   world." 

Maximum    Grant 

The  maximum  grant  was  again  received  from 
the  Board,  of  Education. 

Ellen  Eastham,  a  Preeton  girl  trained  at  the 
homes,  on  attaining  the  age  of  16  years,  was 
fortunate  in  gaining  admission  for  rive  years  to 
the  training  school  for  the  blind  at  Leather- 
head,  Surrey.  Her  admission  was  obtained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  St. 
Clare  Hill,  M.A.  The  committee  and  relatives 
of  tho  girl  owe  this  gentleman  their  warmest 
thanks. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  took  place 
on  the  let  July.  Mrs.  Kerr  officiated,  and  Was 
supported  by  hits  Worship  the  Mayor  (Mr. 
Alderman  Craven),  who  presided  in  the  uu- 
avoidaibte  absentee  of-  the.  chairman  of  the  in- 
stitution. Mr.  John  Kerr,  M.P.,  was  present 
on  the  occasion.  Prizes .  were  given  as  last 
year,  and  the  function  v.  an  well  attended  and 
otherwise  a  great  Buocees. 

A  concert  was  given  by  the  children,  assisted 
by  Miss  F.  Kay,  one  of  the  teachers,  on  the 
6th  October.  It  was  attended  by  a.  large  and 
appreciative  audience  of  friends  of  the  Institute 
and  relatives  of  the  children.  It  wa.^  a  decided 
success,  and  reflected  much  credit  upon  'Miss 
Lay  cock  and  Mies  Waaftjurton,  who  were  respon 
bible  for  the   training  of   the  children. 

The  committee  gratefully  acknowledge  tho 
receipt  of  the  following  suras  during  the  past 
vear  : — Executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Billington 
Booth..  £250;  Mrs.  Ja«c.:i.  Lyfham,  £250;  the 
late  Alderman  B.  Walmsley.  £50. 

Tho  committee  have  pleasure  in  stating  that 
the  late  Mrs.  Margaret.  Thome,  of  Penzance, 
has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £l.0C0  (free  from 
duty)  to  the  fiuuk  of  the  Institute,  and  that 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Calvert  has  bequeathed 
£2.000  (free  from  duty^  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the   Institute. 

Apoeal  jo  Manufacturers 

The  committee  would  remind  manufacturers, 
mill  managers,  and  others  that  excellent  skips 
made  by  the  blind  workmen  connected  with 
the  Institute,  and  that  during  the  depression 
of  the  Last  two  or  three  years,  additions  have 
been  mad©  to  stock,  and.  in.  view  of  the  im- 
proved outlook  m  the  cotton  trade,  they  sin- 
cerely trust  tha.t  those  engaged  in  the  trade  will 
remember  that  this  Institute  can  supply  skipp 
of  as  good  ciirality  and  at.  as  reasonable  a  price 
as  can  be  ohtaiined   from    aniy  oilier  quarter. 

On  the  25th  October  last  a  public  inquiry  wan 
held  at  the  Town  Ha.ll.  Preston,  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  as  to  the  condition  and  adn 
tration  of  all  local  charities,  ait  which  your  com- 
mittee were  reprcwr  rrited  by  their  secretaries,  by 
whom,  pursuant);  to  notice,  all  deeds,  securities, 
minute  books,  and  account  books  wem  sub- 
roitted  to  the  Assistant  Commissioner  (G-.  W. 
Wallace.  Esq.).  who.  it  is  pleasing  to  r<  | 
expressed  his  complete  satisfaction  therewith. 

The   comrnmrtee    hai  the    oleasure   of 

fostifyinf  to  the  abfa  and  faithful  discharge  by 
'.li-'-.  Hallidav.  the  iadv  matron,  of  the  duties 
and    rosnonsil  i\  "■    -    aittavoronp1    to    her      office. 


d'lt1  itouHv   perfoi-rn«f|  '■     ^ 

since  fh  nn«-    hoi  1895. 

- ! 'lit  v    vh\  ,   ,rp,„l 

tho  gratitude,    not  cmirr   of  the  committee    but 
Msn_  of    the    friends  of   and   Mil  to    the 

Institute, 

Mayor's  Experience 
The  Mayor  said  he  had  the  privilege  of 
ivisatinc;  the  Homes  for  tbe  Bhnd,  and  he  saw 
something  which  1„.  wished  everyone  in  Pres- 
ton oould  see.  The  happv  state  of 
things  undoubtedly  stimulated  his  sympathies 
in  the  work,  and  showed  how  much  could  be 
dono  to  help  the  lives  of  those  afflictcu  in  tba* 
way 

Alderman  Roper,  who  seconded,  said  that 
DOtn  fue  1'  ulwood  Homes  wore  quite  full  at 
present,  and  the  committee  vould  not  under 
take  to  receive  any  more  children.  The 
Mayor  had,  he  continued,  alluded  lo  the 
conditions  which  existed  in  that  institution 
As  far  as  regarded  the  teachers  he  thought 
they  never  had  been  in  the  same  state  of  per- 
fection  since    the    initiation    of    the    institute 

Of  cnurse  their  labour  was  one  of  love  and 
their  one  object  to  make  the  institution  as 
efficient   as  possible. 

A   Surprise   Visit 

On  looking  at  the  whole  position  of  affaire 
he  thougnt  that  they  might  state  that  us  far 
as  the  Institute  was  concerned,  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  education 
oi  blind  children,  was  a'  costly  matter  the  ad 
verse  deficiency  of  the  past  year  Mas  not  a 
great    matter. 

A    resolution,    which    «ocorded        the        be  t 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  hon.  officials  and 
the  tradesmen  who  had  purchased   {/oods     wa-; 
moved   by   Mr.   Michael    Willon,  and   seconded 
by    Mr.    J.    Booth. 

Trus!  the  Blind 

Tho  proposer,  after  dealing  with  the  in- 
crease. i,n  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions,  re^ 
ferred  to  the  skips  made  by  the  blind  people 
These,  he  said,  were  equal  in  every  detail  to 
those  made  by  sighted  people.  Thev  wishex 
to  be  patronised  in  this  department  by  tin 
public,  for  ho  could  ass-.ure  them  that  werj 
they  trusted  once  the  tradesmen  would  h 
encouraged   to    repeat   their  orders. 

Mr.  Booth  referred  to  a  visit  to  the  Homes 
by  AJderman  MargerisDii  and  himself,  and 
scid  they  conducted  a  little  examination  in 
[singing,  trrtent.il  (arithmetic,  etc.  In  every 
way    the    result-,   wore    excellent. 

Mr.  Smalley   responded. 

Mr.    Linell    piopo^ed   the    best  thanks  of  tho 
meeting  be  tendered  the  Mayor  for  ^residing. 
Councillor    Simpson    having  "seconded,     Alder 
man    Maa-genson    responded.  I 

BIRMINGHAM    DAILY    rOST, 
DECEMBER    17,    ^       \ 

]  BUND  ORGANISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dam  Post. 
Sir, — My  contention  is  that  blind  professors  having 
had  in  their  own  persons  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  ot 
che  blind  in  the  musical  profession,  would  he  better 
able  to  teach  how  such  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome 
'han  sighted  professcrs.  Another  point  is,  that  though 
Jio  institutions  rightly  or  wrongly  consider  <u*e  Braille 
musical  system  a  sine  quo  non  'in  musical  education  for 
blind,  in  many  cases  the  sighted  musical  prote&sors 
,vJK,-m  they  employ  are  unacquainted  with  it. 

Whether  there  is  any  blind"  professor  capable  of  act- 
ing as  head  music  teacher  of  an  institution,  so  far  as  I 
;am  aware,  no  oommitteis  has  ever  (taken  the  trouble  to 
discover.  As  to  "the  difficulty  esperienoed  by  the  blind 
!n  getting  organ  appoin*mehts,  it  da  mainly  due  ;. 
'natural  prejudice,  which  the  performances  of  th<>  blind 
1  professors  have  in  many  cases  not 
tended  to  remove;  and  one  well-known  institution,  to 
which  there  is  a  church  attached,  has  given  a  handle  to 
the  clergy  by  appointing  a  sighted  organist  to  play  the 
services.  Osa  Who  is  iNrr.nBSTED. 

December  15. 
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ST.    KAPHAEL'S    ASYLUM    [FOR 
THE    BLIND. 

ANNUAL    CHARITY     SERMON- 

Yesterday,    in   St  .lack's  Church    Lower 
I  GUnmire  Road,  after  the  First   Gospel  of  the 
i  12  o'clock  Mass,  an  e'oquent  appeal  on  behalf 
of  the  above  charity  was  made  to  an  exceed- 
ingly  large  congregation  by  the  Rev.   Irancis 
Maher.   O.F.M.  , ,  . ,   w. 

Taking  a*  his  text  the  woroV-"Rabb !  Who 
hath  shuW,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  no 
should  be  born  blind?  Jesus  answered, 
neither  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents, 
but  that  the  works  of  God  should  he  made 
manifest  in  him"  (St.  John  IX  2  and  3),  the 
rev  preacher  said— My  dear  brethren,  the  sight- 
less eves  of  a  mendicant  sitting  by  the  way- 
side, piteously  craving  an  alms,  arrested  tus 
attention  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples  as  they 
were  passing  by.  To  look  upon  thispoor  stricken 
,  and  t<>  bs  moved  to  compassion  for 
the  late  that  had  befallen  him  was  oral 

twenty  centuries  ago  as  it  is  to-day.     the  Dis- 
ciples  were   deeply   affected,    and   U *y   wonder 
in  their  hearts  why  the  good  God  had  dealt  so 
harshly  with  one  of   Hits  creatures,      lbe  ques- 
tion they  asked  was  but  the  outcome  of  their 
pity    joined    to    their    belief    in   the    mercy   of 
God      The  score  of  centuries  that  have  passed 
sine-  then  have  not  silenced  that  question   on 
the   tongues  of  believing   men;   it   still   springs 
unhidden   to    our    lips    when   we    look   on    the 
Iitless  eyes  of  the  blind.     It  is  the  one  ca- 
lamity which  above  all  others  touches  our  hu. 
man  sympathies  and  softens  the  hardest  hearts. 
Why  has  the  Creator  of  light  sent  human  beings 
into  this  world  and  barred  them  the  enjoyment 
of   His  richest  gift?    Have  they  by  some  un- 
speakable Bin  so  outraged  their  Creator  as   to 
merit   to   be   plunged   into  this  awful  tomb  of 
dyrkness?    Or   ha*    the    wrath    of    God      been 
slowly  "but    sure'y    coursing   its  way    to  them 
through    a   long    line    of    outlawed      ancestors? 
These    questions,    which    aroused   human  sym- 
pathies,   press    for    an    answer,     found    toW«- 
sion    among    the    disciples    of    Jesus—  "Rabbi ! 
Who  hath  sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that 
he  should  be  born  blind?"     We.  as  well  as  the  j 
discip'es,   strain  our  ears   for  the  answer.     lie  ] 
alore  can  tell ;   He  alone  holds  the  ftey  to  the  I 
mysteries  of  the  Most  High.     Jesus  answered,  j 
"neither  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents,  j 
but  that   the   works  of-  God      should  be  made  j 
manifest  in  him."     Presently,  suiting  action  to  j 
his  word,  Jesus  annointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
mendicant,  and  manifesting  that   His  was  the 
power  that,  first  said,  "Let  there  be  light,"  the 
dark   pupils    sparkled    and   shone,     and     were  j 
bathed  in  a  stream   of  God's  lovely   light.     A 
mete      and       full       answer       truly     to       the 
appeal       of  the     awe-stricken.       Disciples. 

Hut,    dear  brethren,    is    it      an      answer      to 
ours?     Is   it  in  order   that    the   Works   of   God  j 
may  be  made  manifest  in  them,   that  the     in- 1 
ent    inmates    of   St,    Raphael's    Asylum    are  j 
deprived  of   what    render.:,    so    winsome   the  up-  j 
turned    faces  of    little    children,    that    maidens 
gentile  in  mind  and  in  soul,  have  the  beauty   o-l 
the    "human    face    divine' 'blurred    cut,     made  ■ 
blank   by  the  darkness    that   enshrouds   them  ?  j 
fa    it  that    the    works   of    God    may    be      made  | 
manifest  in    them    that   they   grope  their   way  j 
from   the  cradle   to   the   grave  strangers   to  all 
that    Ls  beautiful    asnd  comforting   and    gladden- 
in'  in  life  ?     Yes  !     The  answer  of  out  Blessed 
Sav  as   full   and   convincing    for   us  ; 

was  for  the  disciples  who  v  i  :   the  cure  ci 

foe  men  Nay,  I  should  say  the   aiv 

is  more  fully  verified  now  in  (St.  Raphael's 
Home  than  it  wad  on  that  memorable  day  .on 
the  !  hat    witineased    the    miraculous 

■lire    of'tl"  That      glorious 

leed   ma  !    the  po<  of 

■},,.  St.    Raphael's    the 

;arn6  ('  '•,    the  same   yester- 

day and  to-day  and  for  ever,  does  not  show 
Sort!  •  '  aring   of 

otency,  nay,  the 
divinity  cf   !  pel,    bj 

in.M> 

sacrifice  which   if    they  stop   short  of  fcb 
colons,    are   none  the    h  The    \, 

of    God    are 

abfcoliite  con triit merit   and  I 
the 
Jesus   Ghri:  d    the      u 


m.  nates  of   St.    Raphael's,  and  have  made   it  in 
the   highest  and    holiest  sanse  a  home.       Each 
r      wlio      miri&StetE    there    may       lay    that 
unction     to    her   soul,    so    beautifully  expressed 
'...spired   writer,    "I  am  an  eye     Lo     the 
blind."     It  is   in  behalf  of  that  Home  that  the 
ers      of      Charity       appeal    to     you     to-day 
through      a    feeble   medium,    for    that    generous 
alms    that   will    crystalise   in    their   hands      into 
noble  deeds  shining   with   the  brilliancy   of    I 
Works    of     God     Himself.     '1  he     Gospel    \.  i 
makes  the  Sister   of  Charity    "en  eye  to      the 
blind"    is    the  law    to  which    you    have     sworn! 
allegiance    at    your    baptism,     it    is    the    scales  < 
that      shall      -weigh    your    eternal    destiny    .  at  j 
death.  The    de-luge    of    sin,    dear    brethren ,  j 

which    in   the  beginning   overfk>oded    the   world  i 
did    not    so-  utterly    wreck    the    works    of    God  I 
as    to    leave    no    salvage    from   that    wreck    on' 
the    sands    of     time.         The    poison     which    the 
serpent    had    injected    into    man's"  nature,    had  i 
not        so        completely         vitiated         him        as  \ 
to         leave        no        vestige        of      the       noble 
qualities      of      heart    and    mind    wherewit     his 
Creator  had  endowed   ham.     He   was  despoded 
of    all    supernatural    gift®,  .!    from    his 

state  of  grace,  but  he  still  retained  a  hold  on 
those  ''purely  natural  qualities  that  make  up 
the  very  essence  of  his  humanity.  These  are 
"the  works  of  God"  to  which,  fallen  nature 
may  lay  a  just  claim.  Foremost,  among  them, 
noble  and  strong,  stands  out  man's  power  to 
love  and  to  pity.  It  is  tlie  mark  that  stamps 
him  pre-eminently  as  the  "work  of  God."  With- 
out it  he  should  be  a  monster.  It  is  this  power 
to  love  and  to  pity  that  knits  tcgetlier,  in 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  the  whole  hu- 
Face,  and  forms  of  all  nations  and  races  one 
common  family,  whose  Father  is  in  heaven. 
It  is  the  "one  touch  of  nature  thai  ■  ■■'  the 
whole  world  akin."  It  knows  no  <! 
of  Jew  or  Gent-il^  olr  Ghri  tian  or  Heathen. 
It  is  the  common  inheritance  of  om  common 
humanity,  But  it  is  none  the  lass  a  work  of 
God,  and  one  worthy  of  its  EHvin.fi  Artificer. 
It  is  that  power  to  love  and  to  pity  that  twel's: 
the  heart  with  comipaasien  at  ; 
fering.  and  forces  a  tew  from  t;  -at  looks 

on    a  feliow-ciealure   fettered    by    the  chain    of 

sorrow. 

"What   gem   hath    dropped    and     sparkles    o'er 

his  chain? 
The    beta   most   sacred    shed    for  other's    pain, 

:.;    su.rtfi    at  once,   bright,  pure,    from    pity',-? 
mine, 
Already  polished  by  the  Hand  Divine." 
|  It  is  to  that  sacred  feeling  of  the  human  h'Sait 

|  jtnat  I  look   to-day,   to    help   nie   out  with    my 
poor  endeavours  for  the  blind.    I  look  for  effect 

'  to    that    feeling,    ■  without    which    the      Gospel 
should  be  robbed  of  its  good  Samaritan,  history 
of  the  noblest  of  its  heroes,   the  Church  of  the 
sweetest  of  its  saints,  and  society  of  chivalry  and 
valour.     And  where  can  you  find  a  more  mete 
object  for  your  pity  than  the  blind ?    Think  on 
every  scene  that  has    cheered  your  life,    every 
meeting    that    has    brought    gladness    to    your 
heart,    every    smile  that   beauteous    nature  has 
beamed    upon    you,    and     you    shall     be     but 
enumerating   the    sorrows    of    the  blind.        The 
calamity  that  has    befallen   them   appeals   more  j 
forcibly  to  our  human   sympathies  than  all  the 
other    sorrwos    that    flood    this    vale    of    tears,  j 
There  is  a  something   sacred    in  their   helpless-  : 
ness  that   summons   the   thoughtless   passers-by 
to  the  assistance.        Dignity,    class   distinction, 
pride,  all  give  way  to  it.     You  witness  it  every 
day   in  your  streets  when   the   blind    mendicant 
is  led  over  the  crossing,  or  steered  through  the 
mazft  of  busy  traffic.     His  sad  history  is  written 
in  the    vacant    stare  and   uncertain  gait,    that 
te  appeal  for  help,  that  ever  accompanies  the 

j  blind.     Let  the  poet,  himself  blind,  explain  to 
us  in  his  plaintive  wail  the  burden  of  their  sor- 
j  rows — 

I  "  Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
1      Day  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine, 
But  clouds  instead,  and  ever-during   dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

cut  off. 
So  much  the   rather,   Thou,   Celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,   and  the  mind  through   all  her 

powers 
Irradiate,    there    plant    eyes,    all    mist    from 

thence 
Purge  and  disperse." 


Hear,  G    Saviour,    to    wailing    of   Thy  affile 
children.     If   we,    coarse  in   feeling,    gross   j 
unrefined  from  the  dross  of  sin,  can  pity  them, 
wilt  not   Thou   their   Saviour    show    Thy  m< 
to  them  ?     Manifest  again  in  them  the  work 
God,     Make   us  the  vehicle  of  Thy  compassion, 
that  through   our  practical    pity,    our   generous 
alms,   we    may    become    "eyes    to    the    blind." 
The  mission  of  Christ,  dear  brethren,   was  the 
dawning   of  a  day  of  freedom,    of   love,  and  of 
happiness,     on     a     world    that     had     hitherto 
igged    its   we^iry    existence   through    a    long 
night   of   slavery,    sorrow,    and  desolation.        It 
was  the  dawning  of  a  day,  the  meridian  glory 
of   which  it  is   our  privilege  to    behold    ajid   to 
enjoy.     Christ  came  to   bless  the  earth  by  His 
gospel  of  love  and  mercy  not  for  the  brief  span 
of  a  generation— He  came  to  stay— ""to  bo  with 
us  unto  the  consummation  of  ages."     The  world 
asks  "  Where  is  He?"     "  Where  are  we  to  look 
for  a  continuance  of  those  merciful  deeds  wh 
with  Hi  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering,  the 

sorrowing  and  the  poor,  healing  their  diseases, 
soothing  their  sorrows,  and  ennobling  their 
poverty?"  Our  answer  is— -You  shall  find 
Him  where  purity  and  devotion  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  prodigal  and  the  outcast,  wiping 
away  the  traces  of  their  debauchery  and 
You  shall  find  Him  where  riches  and  refinera 

have    entered    the    service    of    the    poor     an 
ignorant.     You  shall  lind  Him  where  the  helj 
less  blind  learn  to  forget  their  blindness  in 
entrancing    atmosphere     of     Christian 
these    deeds    are   the   fingerposts  in   tin 
ness  of  Ufe  to  direct  the  wayfarer   to  tin 
of  love  and  truth,  to  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  liv- 
ing  and  breathing    and  working  in   Hi: 
Body,   the  one  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
thrcpic   deeds   are   done   outside    that   Ohm 
to  the  honour   of  our   common   humanity,    I 
said ;    kind  and  generous    hearts    beat    ou 
its   pale,    but   the   world,    at    its   best,  can   fur 
nish      no      parallel      to       that      whole-so 
devotion,    that      utter  sacrifice'    of    self,    which 
form  the  every -day  life  of  the  sister  of  Charity 
in    her   relations    with    tlie    pool    and    afflicted. 
Ghristlike-deeds    that     betoken      His    pres 
among  us  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else  as  thev 
are  found   in   the  charitable  institutions  of  our 
Holy  uruueh.     And   such  an   institution  is  St 
Raphael's  Home  for  tht   Blind.     From  the  mo- 
ment when  the  poor  blind  I  d   has  found 
age    within    its  walls,    until    she   quits  it    to 
Sain  her  first  ginipse  of  light,   where   there- 
never  be  any  darkness,  she  is  nursed  and 
j  jaicd  for  with  the  same  tenderness  and   sc 

with   wluch  a    mother   watches   over  her 
s    infant.     Never    for    a    moment   is   she 
jc.fferec!  to  mice  the  guiding  hand  that  leads  her 
•.bout,  and  without   which  she  should  be  even 
''-ore   1,  ■    ■  ,be.     By  in- 

genious means,  and  at  the  cost  of  much  study 
oy^  the  Sisters  of  Ch  I    .    mind    is  cl  ared 

of  the  mists  of  ignorance   that   clouded  it. 
kne  all    its  elevating  and  rennisc 

power,  is  poured  into  it.     The   senses  of  touch 
and   hearing,   always   so    acute   with   the   h  ; 
are   cultivated  and   worked  on   until  the  child 
finds  to  her  delight    that    she  has   obtained    a 
tftastery  over   the    arts    of   music,  ork, 

and  embroidery,  incredible  to  one  who  has  not 
witnessed    it.     Reading  and   writing    have    be- 
come as  common-place   to   her  as  to  us.     1 
wo,  Sisters  of  Charity  have  become  "the 

eyes  of  the  blind."     l!  .such  wonders  have  b 
accomplished    by    them   in    the    temporal    ii 
cats  of  the  poor  blind  girl,  how  aie  we  to  mea- 
sure   thj    glorious  nents    wi ought    by 
them   in  her  religious  training?     In  this  point 
all  their  aims  axe  centred:    here  is  their  labour 
J  of  love,  to  bring  her  up  in  the  knowledge  and  I 
love    of    the    Lord    and    Mister      whom      they  I 
have  re               I  all  tilings  to  ,,erve.     Like  some 
tender  lovely  lily,  she  is  sheltered   from   ev 
breath   of  an  evil  world's  contaminating  h]. 
Da-    by  d  ly  she  grows  in  loveliness  and  candour 
of  mind  and  soul.     Ii  her  blindness  has  robbed 
her  o_f  the  enjoyment  of  much  of  God's  beautiful 
creation,  it   has  also    preserved   her   from   that 
grossness    and    senaaality   which   we   who   gaz« 
On  the  degrading  scenes  of  life  cannot  help  con- 
tracting.    In  her  presence  we  feel   instintively 
that  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  some  sacred 
being    more    spiritual    than    material,     l^iine- 
ment  of  thought,  ot  language,  and  ol  !,■,« 
$  hor                  its  highest  point  of  perl 
thus  are  -the  works  of  (lod  made  manifest  in 
mi.         Dear  brethren,   while  1   am  addressing 
you,    these    bel,      d    cbil             a!w;     s      in   close 
communion  with  God,  now  raise  their  sightless 
0    Heaven,   and  are  calling   upon    hmi    to 
Hive'  unction  and  force  to   my  dry   and    fcebla 


words. 


are  asking    1 


• 


hearts  to  pity  and  your  1j  0  alms,  deeds, 

"  weakem  made  s 

to  guard  am 

u    with    kind    hearts,   t* 


: 


ily     to 

of 


ae  poor  afflicted  children  of 
voit'-  heavenly  Father,  whfi  has  visited  them 
(with  a  dire  calamity,  in  i 

>d" — your  pity,  larity,   nay,    your 

Christianity,  may  be  made  manifest  in  them 


of 
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THE     GUARDIAN. 


MANCHESTER,  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  21.  1904. 

HEN  SHAW'S    BLIND   ASYLUM. 


LORD  DERBY'S  OFFER  OF  HEL1\ 

The  annual  prize  distribution  at  Henshaw's 
Blind  Asylum,  Old  Trafford,  took  place  yester- 
day. Mr.  Councillor  Royle  presided,  and  there 
were  present  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Manchester  (Mr.  Councillor  Shann), 
nd  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Management. 
In  asking  Lord  Derby  to  distribute  the  prizes 
the  Chairman  mentioned  that  there  are  200  in- 
mates of  the  Asylum,  and  of  these  81  are  chil- 
dren. But  outside  the  institution,  he  said, 
there  is  an  immense  field  for  usefulness.  They 
wanted  to  take  the  blind  off  the  streets,  for  it 
was  not  pleasant  to  see  blind  beggars. — (Hear, 
hear.)  For  some  years  past  the  Board  had 
een  doing  their  utmost  to  relieve  those  people 
who  were  necessitous  and  who  had  not  received 
the  necessary  education  or  training  to  enable 
them  to  follow  a  trade.  In  carrying  out  this 
purpose,  however,  they  had  got  into  debt,  and 
n  the  future  either  their  debt  must  increase 
or  the  liberality  of  the  subscribers  must  be 
widened. 

Lord  Derby,  in  his  address,  spoke  of  the  won- 
derful skill  in  music  displayed  by  some  of  the 
pupils  in  the  asylum,  and  also  commented 
upon  the  wide  field  of  usefulness  which  is 
now  opening  up  to  the  blind  in  the  practice  of 
massage.  In  these  and  other  occupations,  he 
said,  the  faculties  that  remained  to  them  ap- 
peared to  be  stimulated  by  the  loss  of  sight. 
There  were  now  happily  opportunities  for  the 
hildren  as  they  grew  up,  and  for  adults  when 
placed  under  treatment,  to  develop  the  powers 
which  they  possessed  and  to  acquire  knowledge 
by  special  modes  of  their  own.  He  had  been 
interested  to  hear  that  the  Manchester  Free 
Libraries  Committee  had  recognised  this  fact 
by  placing  in  the  libraries  books  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  blind.— (Hear,  hear.) 
This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  he 
did  not  doubt  that  the  example  of  Manchester 
would  be  followed  in  many  other  places. 

Lord  Derby  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Asylum  would  not  be  prevented  by  monetary 
difficulties  from  continuing  its  good  work.  He 
thought  that  the  assistance  which  was  given  to 
blind  people  outside  the  institution  was  a  wise 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment.—(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  informed  that 
while  the  accumulated  funds  invested  reached 
£100,000  the  income  from  all  sources  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  demands  upon  the 
charity.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
200  inmates  of  the  Asylum  was  £6,000 ;  the  out- 
door workshops,  which  employed  fifty  blind 
persons  who  lived  in,  their  own  homes,  cost 
£400 ;  and  £1,200  was  expended  in  weekly  grants 
to  aged  and  poor  blind  people.  The  total  ex- 
penditure was  thus  £7,600,  while  th"e  ordinary 
income  only  barely  reached  £7,000.  Of  course 
this  process  could  not  go  on,  and  he  threw  it 
out  as  a  challenge  to  rich  Manchester  whether 
the  Asylum  should  be  allowed  to  lag  for  want 
of  funds.  This  was  his  challenge,  if  the  secre- 
tary could  find  five,  or  nine,  or  twenty  persons 
who  would  guarantee  for  five  years  to  subscribe 
£100  a  year,  or  some  fraction  of  it  which  would 
make  up  £100,  he  would  be  glad  to  be  one  of 
them. — (Cheers.)  They  rejoiced  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Asylum,  and  if  caution  was  to  be 
recommended,  still  they  might  hope  that  under 
the  circumstances  whieh  he  had  ventured  to 
foreshadow  that  cauti  n  would  not  be  carried 
to  the  extent  of  restricting  the  excellent  work 
which  was  now  bei    <?  done.— (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Lord  Mayoi  ilso  addressed  the  meeting 
briefly  before  lea-  trig  to  keep  another  engage- 
ment. 

Lord  Derby  was  thanked  for  distributing  the 
prizes,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Philips  (Post- 
master of  Manchester),  seconded  by  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor  Plummer.    Mr.    Philips   mentioned   th; 
in  a  recent  contract  for  the  supply  of  baske 
to    the    Post-office    the    tender    of    the    Blin 


Institution  was  accepted  irum  among  a  i. 
number  on  the  single  ground  of  the  superioj 
excellence  of  the  goods  supplied. — (Applause. 
The  prize  distribution  was  preceded  by  a 
gymnastic  exhibition,  and  was  followed  by  a 
concert,  in  which  blind  inmates  of  the  Asylum 
took  part. 


Henshaw's    Blind    Asyxum. Lord     Derby 

distributed  the  prizes  to  the  inmates  of  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum,  Old  Trafford,  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  It  was  stated 
that  tho  work  of  the  institution  was  being  hampered  by 
debt.  Lord  Derby  said  that  he  hoped  that  Manchester 
was  not  going  to  let  the  asylum  sutler  for  lack  of  funds. 
He  promised  to  give  £100  a  year  for  five  years,  if  they 
oould  get  nine  others  to  do  the  same. 


GOVERNOR       AND        GOVERNOR. 

ELECT     ON     THE     PROGRAM 

FOR  THURSDAY,  DEC.  22. 


On  Thursday,  the  2 2d,  .  at  7:30 
o'clock,  the  Michigan  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind  will  ibe  for- 
mally dedicated.  This  is  the  first  state 
institution  to  be  located  in  Saginaw, 
and  public-spirited  citizens  should 
not  fail  to.  show  their  appreciation  by 
■attending  the  dedication.  Governor 
Bliss,  W.  G.  Van  Auken,  chairman  of 
the  (board  of  trustees,  and  J.  P.  Ham- 
ilton, superintendent,  have  arranged 
the  program. 

The   musical    numbers  will   be   fur- 
nished   by    blind  people   o'f  the   state 
and    this    part    of    the    program    has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  C.   Nevi-  I 
son   Roiberts,   president   of   the   Michi-  i 
gan    Blind    People's    Welfare    asoeia-  ' 
tion,  who  is  himself  a  pianist  of  state 
reputation.     .Many  of  the  blind  people 
of     the    state     devote     themselves    to 
music,  and  the   musical  numbers  will 
be    a    revelation    to    those    who    have 
small  appreciation  lof  what  blind  peo- 
ple  can  accomplish  in   this  art.     The 
following  is  ithe  program: 

Music. 
|      Invocation,  Rev.  W.  C.  Covert,  First 
Presbyterian  church. 

Presentation    of   buildings   (by    con- 
tractors to  board  of  trustees. 

Acceptance  of'  buildings  by  W  G 
Van  Auken,  chairman  of  the  board. 

Presentation  'to  the  governor  by  W 
G.   Van   Auken. 

Acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  state 
by     Governor     Bliss     and     Governor- 
elect  Fred  M.  Warner. 
Music. 

Address   of   welcome,    Hon.    George 
W.  Weadock. 
Music. 

Address,  "The  Institution  and  Its 
Objects,"  Superintendent  J.  P.  Ham- 
ilton. 

Address  by  Hon.  Jeremiah  H.  An- 
derson, Grand  Rapids,  father  of  the 
bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
an  employment  institution  for  the 
blind. 
Music. 

Address,  "Necessity  of  Work,"  Clar- 
ence   E.    Holmes,     Superintendent    of 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  at  Lan- 
sing. 
-Music. 

Benediction',  Rev.  Rufus  II.  Crane, 
Saginaw. 

The  closing  numlber  will  be  a  dedi- 
cation march,  composed  by  C.  Nevi- 
son  Roberts,  and  will  he  rendered  as 
a  duet  by  Mr.  Roberts  and  an  aocom- 
pianist,  whose  name  is  not  yet  an- 
nounced. 

The  institution  promises  to  be  a 
very  great  benefit  to  the  people  for 
whom  it  has  been  established.  Al- 
ready there  are  about  15  adult  blind 
at  work  in  the  factory,  the  broom 
department  having  (been  opened.  A 
large  number  of  applications  for  ad- 


mission  are   in   the  hands   of    the   su- 

:nd    bef  end    of 

the  first  week  In  January  the  several 

rtments    that    have    been    dcr 
on  will    likely  he  open,    and   men 

:n  all  parts  of  the  state 
will  enter  on  the  training  that  it  is 
hoped  and  •  <1   will  enable  them 

to   earn   a  livelihood. 

Superintendent  Hamilton  and  the 
board  of  trustees  have  profited  much 
by  the  experience  of  institutions  to  a 
dpgri 

(many  'causes  of  failure  will  be  avoid- 
ed because-  of  the  care  that  has 
taken      in      planning      and      equipping 
Michigan's    new    institution. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    PRESS 


Friday,  Dae.  23,  1904. 
ASSOCIATION    FOR    BLIND. 

Meetings  Held   in  Portland  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.         »• 

\t 

Meetings  of  the  Maine  Association 
for  the  Blind  were  held  in  this  city  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Robinson,  5  Weymouth 
street.  Those  in  attendance  were 
President  William  Lynch  of  Portland, 
William  J.  Ryan  of  Portland,  Miss 
Carrie  E.  Adams  of  Portland,  W.  E. 
Trask  of  Gardiner  and  Miss  Annie  E. 
Spencer  of  Mattocks. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  in  re- 
vising the  constitution  and  by-laws 
and  in  incorporating  the  association. 
President  Lynch  and  Mr.  Ryan  were 
appointed  delegates  to  appear  before 
the  legislature  and  urge  aid  for  en- 
dowing an  industrial  school  for  the 
blind.  President  Lynch  and  Mr.  Ryan 
went  to  Boston  last  Saturday  and  se- 
cured Charles  F.  P.  Campbell,  agent  of 
the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts;  Mr. 
Hartwell,  Massachusetts  state  commis- 
sioner of  the  blind,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  a 
commissioner  of  the  blind  for  New 
York,  to  also  appear  ?t  the  legislative 
hearing. 

It  was  voted  to  hold       the 
meeting  at  Lewiston, 


m 


^^~ 


o 


Dec.  24  1904. 


SMITH'S    WEEKLY. 


PHILADELPHIA    RECORD. 


Our  Blind  Contributor  Relates  How  it  is  Done. 


When  my  sight  failed  suddenly  some  half- 
dozen  years  ago,  I  had  to  face  the  arduous 
task  of  earning  a  living  for  my  family  and 
myself  without  the  assistance  of  my  eyes. 
It  was  towards  the  end  of  my  summer  holi- 
day that  the  calamity  overtook  me,  and  I 
had  three  days  in  which  to  recover  fTom  the 
effects  of  a  stunning  blow  and  decide  upon  a 
course  of  action  before  presenting  myself  to 
my  employer.  I  resolved  to  work  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  provided  that  he 
would  afford  me  the  opportunity. 

1  was  at  the  head  of  a  branch  of  a  large 
house ;  my  branch  manufactured  articles  and 
sold  them  quite  independently,  and  my  em- 
ployer did  not  interfere  so  long  as  I  made 
a  reasonable  profit. 

To  ask  him  to  permit  me  to  continue  in  a 
position  wheTe  I  had  to  watch  over  the 
quality  of  the  goods  manufactured,  attend 
to  the  buying  of  the  raw  material,  sell  the 
finished  goods,  keep  the  factory  going  in 
good  order,  and  generally  to  conduct  a  busi- 
ness that  afforded  work  for  one  hundred 
hands — that  was  a  large  order  ! 

I  put  the  matteT  to  him  in  a  straight- 
forward manner,  asked  him  to  let  me  try, 
and  said  that  I  would  retire  gracefully  if 
he  were  dissatisfied  at  the  end  of  a  given 
period.  He  was  a  man  who  recognised  that 
brain  and  determination  count  for  a  great 
deal,  and  that  eyesight  is  not  everything,  and 
he  agreed. 

Everything  was  very  awkward  at  first,  as 
you  can  easily  imagine,  and  I  came  very 
near  to  despair;  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
when  the  sight  fails  the  other  senses  be- 
come more  acute,  and,  further,  that  what  is 
practically  another  sense  is  developed. 

it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  this  extra 
sense ;  it  is  something  within  you  which 
speaks  without  words,  and  places  you  in 
possession  of  information  to  an  extent  which 
astonishes    other    people. 

So  I  began.  I  was  warned  by  good-natured 
friends  that  I  should  find  the  task  too  much 
for  me,  that  the  workmen  would  grow  care- 
less, and  turn  out  bad  work,  that  my  clerks 
and  travellers  would  take  advantage  of  me, 
and   many   other   unpleasant   things. 

I  smiled;  I  had  some  faith  in  the  honesty 
of  people,  I  knew  that  if  a  man  valued  his 
situation  he  would  try  to  keep  it;  I  had 
organised  my  branch  in  a  manner  not  often 
met  with  (for  [  am  keen  on  organisation), 
and  I  had  confidence  in  my  own  senses. 

The  organisation  would  prevent  much 
neglect  of  work ;  each  of  the  120  employes 
had  a  daily  work  card  to  fill  up,  while  each 
foreman  or  forewoman  was  responsible  for 
his  or  her  particular  division,  and  knew  that 
it  slipshod  work  were  allowed  to  go  through, 
the  blame  could  be  accurately  apportioned. 

Great  firmness,  mingled  with  kindness, 
that  was  my  method  of  treating  my  people ; 
I  was  exacting,  but  I  treated  them  well  if 
they  did  their  duty. 

Moreover,  I  continued  to  act  as  if  I  still 
had  sight.  I  walked  through  the  shops,  listen- 
ing to  the  running  of  the  machines,  feeling 
the  work,  and  keeping  a  general  supervision, 
if  I   may  use  that  word.    . 

My  hearing  and  feeling  became  so  acute 
(hat  I  could  tell  a  foreman  that  this  or  that 
machine  was  not  running  properly,  and  T 
could  detect  unevenness  in  material  with 
the  greatest  ease.  We  work  to  millimetres 
(onc-twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch),  and  I 
could  tell  if  a  thing  were  one  half-millimetre 
less  in  diameter  than  it  should  have  been. 

This  faculty,  and  my  extra  "sense," 
created  a  profound  respect  for  me;  in  fact, 
it  almost  amounted  to  awe  in  some  of  them. 

In  the  mnrnincr  I   would  open   letters  and 


get  one  or  other  of  my  clerks  to  read  them 
to  me.  After  reading,  he  would  hand  them 
to  me,  and  I  would  place  them  in  groups — 
orders  for  one  department  on  my  left, 
orders  for  another  department  on  my  right, 
and  orders  for  the  third  department  on  a 
stool  by  my  side. 

Invoices  and  counting-house  papers  were 
placed  in  a  basket,  while  cheques  made  pay- 
able to  my  branch  were  slipped  in  my 
pocket.  Letters  to  be  answered  by  me  were 
placed  in  another  spot,  and  I  had  a  small 
note-book,  with  detachable  leaves,  on  which 
I  pencilled  the  names  of  other  firms  to  whom 
I  had   to   write. 

I  never  jotted  down  more  than  one  note 
on  a  leaf,  and  wrote  only  on  one  side;  when 
I  had  finished  my  note  on  a  particular  leaf, 
I  would  fold  it  in  half  without  detaching 
it,  so  that  I  should  not  write  one  note  over 
another,  as  I  might  have  done  had  not  the 
fold  told  me  that  that  leaf  had  done  its 
duty. 

The  next  thing  was  to  distribute  these 
papers,  which  was  an  easy  matter.  Then  I 
had  to  receive  the  report  of  each  department 
for  the  preceding  day ;  this  or  that  was 
wanted,  our  stock  of  such  and  such  a 
material  was  running  low,  and  so  on.  I  had 
my  shorthand  clerk  in  and  dictated  letters, 
and   then  turned   to   other  matters. 

In  course  of  time  I  had  to  engage  several 
fresh  people,  and  I  always  preferred  my  own 
judgment  of  them.  My  power  of  divination 
enabled  me  to  sum  them  up  well,  and  I 
formed  a  picture  of  each  person's  appearance ' 
which  was  very  accurate,  as  I  found  upon 
inquiry. 

J  judged  both  character  and  personal  ap- 
pearance mainly  by  the  voice,  although  the 
footstep  and  the  handshake  were  also  useful. 
Quite  recently  I  astonished  a  young  man, 
whom  I  had  only  met  for  a  minute  or  two 
on  three  occasions,  by  telling  him  that  he 
was  slim  of  build,  about  five  feet  five  inches 
in  height,  aged  twenty-two,  clean  shaven, 
and  had  a  small  face.  My  method  is  as 
follows  : 

The  height  can  be  determined  by  noticing 
the  exact  position  of  the  sound  of  the  voice ; 
naturally,  the  top  of  the  head  is  not  far  from 
the  mouth.  The  ring,  or  timbre,  of  the  voice 
tells  me  the  huild  of  a  person. 

"If  I  had  had  a  stronger  voice,  then,  you 
would  have  said  that  I  was  broader  than  I 
am?"  asked  the  young  man  just  referred 
to. 

"And  you  would  have  been  broader;  that 
would  have  been  a  necessary  accompaniment 
%-i  a  stronger  voice ! "  I  replied.  His  age 
was  suggested  by  the  manner  of  speech. 
As  to  his  having  a  small  face — well,  I  can- 
not really  explain  how  I  knew  that.  My 
extra  sense,  perhaps,  told  me. 
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Meeting  of  the    Blind. 

A  special  session  of  the  Maine  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  was  begun  in  this 
city  yesterday  to  continue  two  days 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  re- 
garding the  business  that  the  society 
is  to  bring  before  the  Legislature  at 
its  session  beginning  next  Wednesday. 
As  is  well  known  the  association  is 
to  make  a  strong  effort  at  this  session 
to  secure  a  sufficient  appropriation  to 
make  a  start  on  its  new  building  to 
be  located  at  Brighton  Corner  where 
the  old  Deering  town  hall  stood. 

They  have  decided  to  Incorporate 
themselves  for  further  protection  and 
the  bettor  handling  of  their  affairs  and 
today  the  formal,  incorporation  will 
take  place. 
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Work  at  Home  for  Blind  Men. 

At  the  31st  annual  meeting  of  the 
congregation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men,  held  at  the 
home,  No.  3518  Lancaster  avenue,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
Caleb  J.  Milne;  vice  presidents,  E  P* 
Borden,  Theodore  H.  Morris;  tmasurer 
Meredith  Ilanna;  secretary,  Charles  D* 
Norton:  superintendent  and  financial 
agent,  H.  L.  Hall.  The  superintendent's 
report  stated  that  the  average  number 
of  beneficiaries  was  107;  number  corn 
brooms  made,  495,099;  yards  of  cornet 
woven,  1918%:  chairs  caned,  1878;  earn- 
ings paid  blind  men,  $27,255.15;  amount 
of  sales,  $9o,044.78. 
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BLIND   MEN  EARNED  $27,000 

Fine  Showing  Made   In   Report   From 
the    Pennsylvania    Home. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
at  3618  Lancaster  avenue,  submitted  at  a 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  shows  that  the 
home  sheltered  107  beneficiaries.  These 
made  495,099  brooms,  wove  1918%  yards  of 
carpet  and  caned  1878  chairs.  The  blind 
men  earned  J27.255.15  and  the  sales  amount- 
ed to  $95,044.78. 

The  following  officers  were  electfed: 
President,  Caleb  J.  Milne;  vice  presidents, 
E.  P.  Borden  and  Theodore  H.  Morris; 
treasurer,  Meredith  Hanjia;  secretary, 
Charles  D.  Norton;  managers,  I.  Lay  ton 
Register,  Carroll  R.  Williams.  Judge  Wil- 
liam N;  Ashman,  Joseph  E.  Goodman, 
John  F.  Craig.  William  M.  Hardt,  Judge 
G.  Harry  Davis,  Henry  D.  Justl,  William 
Burnham  and  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Leas;  physi- 
cians, B.  F.  Hawley,  C.  H.  Baker  and  L. 
Webster  Fox:  counselors,  Carroll  R.  Wil- 
liams and  Meredith  Hanna;"  auditor, 
Joseph  Fleming;  superintendent  and  finan- 
cial agent,  H.  L.  Hall. 
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BLIND    WOMEN     SAVE    COOK 


Inmates     of     Philadelphia      Industrial 
Home    Do    Heroic    Work 

Surrounded  by  blind  women,  who  despite 
their  afflictions  bravely  triedt  to  extin- 
guish the  fire  in.  her  clothing,. ''Mary  Shea 
was  badly  burned  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home,  Thirty- 
eighth  and  Powelton  avenue,  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  a  number  of  the  blind  wo- 
men had  narrow  escapes  frora  death.  The 
woman  is  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital, 
where  the  physicians  say  she  will  recover. 
•  Mary  Shea  was  the  cook  for  the  home, 
and  was  working  Over  a  stove  when  her 
clothing  took  tire.  "Somebody  save  me!" 
she  screamed,  and  ran  toward  the  exit. 
Four  blind  women,  hearing  the  woman's 
cries,  groped  their  way  toward  her.  "We'll 
save  you!"  one  of  them  shouted,  and  they 
succeeded  in  tearing  off  some  of  the  burn- 
ing clothing.  Attendants  soon  extinguish- 
ed   the   (lames. 

The  accident  created  considerable  ex- 
citement among  occupants  of  the  Home, 
bul    the.  attendants    quickly   allayed    their 
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BLIND  WOMEN  RESCUE 
COMflADEjH  FLAMES 

Inmate  of  Industrial  Home  Crit- 
ically Burned  by  Dress 
Catching  Fire. 
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Carries  Six  of  Them  Downstairs 

Through  Suffocating 

Smoke. 


While  working  over  the  kitchen  range 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Women,  Powelton  avenue  and  Thir- 
ty-eighth street,  yesterday,  Mary  Shea's 
dress  became  ignited.  She  screamed  for 
help,  and  half  a  dozen  blind  women,  who 
were  in  the  kitchen,  ran  to  her  aid. 

They  attempted  to  beat  out  the  flames. 
As  the  flames  licked  the  woman's  arms 
and  face,  her  screams  were  heard 
throughout  the  building,  and,  for  a  time, 
panic  threatened.  When  several  persons 
"escued  the  woman  and  removed  her  to 
.he  Presbyterian  Hospital  she  was  crit- 
cally  burned. 


Burned   at  Uliiicl   Women's   Home. 

Mary  SheaJ  a  cook  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women. 
Thirty-eighth  street  and  Powelton  ave- 
.  was  dangerously  burned  yesterday, 
when  her  clothing  caught  fire  at  the 
range.  Other  employes  beat  out  the 
flames  with  fHigs  and  carpet  torn  from 
the  floors,  but  she  was  burned  so  severe- 
ly about  the  face  and  upper  portions  of 
the  body  that  it  is  feared  she  will  die. 
She  was  taken  to  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital 
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ON  BLIND  INSTITUTE   BOARD 

Thomas  Jackson   of  Saginaw,   Is  Appoint- 
ed to   Succeed   Van   Auken. 
(Special  to  The  News.) 
Lansing,    Dec.    30.— Governor   Bliss   Fri- 
day  appointed   Thomas   Jackson   of   Sagi- 
naw   a  member  of  the  board  of  control  of 
the   Michigan    employment  institution   for, 
the  blind,  at  Saginaw.     He   succeeds  Jas. 
G.   Van  Auken.   who  resigned.     The    term 
continues  to  1909. 

Governor-elect  Warner  Friday  gave  out 
his  list  of  military  appointments.  They 
are-  Adjutant  general,  W.  T.  McGurrin, 
Grand  Rapids;  assistant,  J.  N.  Cox,  Calu- 
met •  quarter  master  general,  J.  H.  Kidd, 
p.nia-  assistant,  Walter  Rogers,  Detroit; 
ir=oector  general,  Carl  Wagner,  Port 
Huron;  assistant,  W.  H.  Thielman,  Calu- 
rnM-  colonels  and  aides  de  camp,  A.  L. 
Snlmes  F  B.  Leland,  S.  T.  McGraw,  De- 
S£TW.  E-   Stewart,  Flint. 
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AND  PANT 
AMONG  THE  BLIND 

Coal   from    Kitchen   Stove    Ignites 
Clothing  of  Mary  Shea,  Cook  for  j 
Home  of  Sightless  Women— Eight 
Escape  Suffocation. 


Handicapped  because  sightless,  a 
number  of  inmates  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women,  at  Thirty-eighth  Street  and 
Powelton  Avenue,  fought  gallantly 
yesterday  morning  to  save  Mary 
Shea,  employed  at  the  home  as  cook, 
from  being  burned  to  death.  The  acci- 
dent caused  a  panic  among  the  unfortu- 
nate women  and  for  a  time  serious  re- 
sults were  feared. 

A  little  while  before  9  o'clock  Mary  Shea 
was  standing  at  the  range  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  home.  It  is  not  certain  how  her 
garments  became  ignited,  b*t  the  cause 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  hot  coal  from 
the  stove.  In  an  instant  she  was  virtu- 
ally a  pillar  of  fire.  A  number  of  women 
in  the  kitchen,  several  of  whom  were 
blind,  at  once  ran  to  the  unfortunate 
woman,  and  by  throwing  rugs  about  her 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  flames. 
The  burned  woman's  cries  together  with 
the  hysterical  excitement  of  the  other 
women  in  the  kitchen  caused  a  mild 
panic  in  the  home,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  normal  conditions  were  restored. 
The  injured  woman,  who  was  taken  to 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  was  badly 
burned  about  the  body  and  her  condition 
is  precarious. 

The  timely  awakening  of  Mrs.  James 
C.  Cummings,  of  503  North  Forty-first 
Street,  early  yesterday  morning,  proba- 
bly saved  eight  inmates  of  the  house 
from  suffocation  by  smoke  from  a  fire 
in  the  cellar. 

The  house  is  occupied  by  James  Cum- 
mings, his  wife,  their  two  children,  and 
William  Hurley  and  Eugene  Van  Fos- 
sen,  boarders.  The  strong  odor  of  burn- 
ing wood  awakened  Mrs.  Cummings 
about  2  o'clock,  and  she  went  down  stairs 
to  investigate.  The  lower  floor  of  the 
house  was  filled  with  heavy  smoke  and 
the  woman,  becoming  frightened,  dashed 
up-stairs  and  aroused  her  family  and  the 
boarders. 
Mrs.  Cummings  with  her  two  children, 
;>  both  girls,  hurried  to  the  residence  of 
William  Reed,  who  lives  at  501  North 
Forty-first  Street.  Cummings  stayed  to 
investigate  the  fire,  but  was  almost  over- 
come by  smoke  and  staggered  to  the 
street  just  as  the  fire  engines  arrived. 
Hurley  and  Van  Fossen,  who  are  em- 
ployees of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company,  hurriedly  dressed  and  es- 
caped. 

The  fire  originated  in  a  small  pile  of 
rubbish  in  the  cellar.  The  loss  was 
little. 
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Inventions  for  the  Deaf. 
Mr.  William  E.  Shaw,  the  deaf  inventor, 
has  devoted  his  life  to  electrical  inventions 
for  the  aid  of  deaf  people  for  years  past. 
Being  so  afflicted  himself,  he  can  realize  to 
I  the  fullest  extent  the  great  disadvantage 
under  which  the  deaf  labor.  Lack  of 
funds,  however,  has  prevented  him  from 
manufacturing  his  inventions.  His  inven- 
tions have  all  been  exhibited  before  many 
people  interested.  He  takes  pleasure  in 
qouting  from  a  letter  of  endorsement  ad- 
dressed   to  him    by    Prof.    Alexander    Gra- 


ham Hell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone: — 

"It  affords  me  pleasure  to  know  that  you 
are  following  inventions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  deaf,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
you  are  the  first  person  to  pursue  such  a 
course.  You  are  indeed  to  be  commended, 
and  I  trust  your  efforts  will  avail  most 
giatifying  results  both  for  yourself  and  the 
deaf. '"' 

Mr.  Shaw  adds  also  the  names  of  a  few 
interested  persons  who  have  allowed  him  to 
use  their  names,  Rev.  Dr.  Reuen 
Thomas,  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  president  of 
Gallaudet  College,  and  Dr.  Job  Williams, 
principal  of  the  American  School  for  the 
Deaf,    Hartford. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  succeeded  in  selling  his 
electrical  novelties,  but  wants  to  run  a  shop 
on  his  own  account,  as  it  is  very  important 
for  him  to  work  on  his  inventions  if  his 
means  permit. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Blake  and  family,  Mrs. 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  and  others,  have  traded 
with  Mr.  Shaw,  who  desires  to  continue 
in  the  perfection  of  his  inventions,  and 
hopes  to  raise  money  that  will  enable 
him  to  obtain  the  best  results,  which 
v^ill  be  of  wonderful  advantage  in  all  ec 
catiftcal  institutions  for  the  deaf. 
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Tiis.  Amekican    Printing     House    for 
the  Blind. 


The  Government  has  dealt  generously 
with  the  blind  of  this  country.  In 
addition  to  the  usually  ample  provision 
for  the  education  of  blind  youth  in  the 
several  states  and  territories,  and 
"homes,"  '-retreats,"  aud  institutions 
for  the  employment  oi  the  adult  blind, 
and  systems  of  home  teachings  for  the 
adult  blind  who  have  for  any  reason 
failed  to  embrace  the  advantages  of  the 
schools,  and  various  purely  charitable 
arrangements  for  their  entire  or  partial 
support,  all  of  which  do  the  greatest 
credit  to  the  several  communities  that 
have  given  them  birth,  the  Government 
has  not  neglected  the  blind  by  any 
means. 

In  the  first  place,  a  fund  was  founded 
by  Congress  in  an  act  approved  March 
3,  1S7R.  entitled  an  act  to  Promote  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,  the  proceeds  of 
said  fund  to  be  forever  used  in  the  eco- 
nomical production  of  books  and 
apparatus  for  the  use  and  education  of 
the  blind.  This  fund  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars  yields  a  round  ten 
thousand  annually,  and  is  used  through 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  printing 
books  principally  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  and  libraries  throughout  the 
Country  for    the     benefit     of    the    blind. 
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TV*  £  The  several  Institutions  receive  quotas 
annually  based  on  the  attendance  <>! 
pupils,  in  the  form  of  printed  books  for 
b'ind  result  rs.  The  number  of  pupils 
'ttSt  reported  was  4310,  and  the 
percnpjta  was  something  like  $3  2'1. 
Thai  sum  multiplied  b\  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  school,  gives  the  quota 
i,. i  gtirh  school.  This  wuoimt  in  books, 
hi»h  us  thev  uiv  in  pi  ice,  ifives  u  hand- 
siniie  iuhlition  tn  the  lihnries  of  the 
s-fhonlh,  when  i hey  jut  of  considerable 
size. 

The  second  great  hem-fiction  of  die 
Koveriiiiieiit  has  been  a  limited  f'rink  0:1 
eniliossul  b.-.uks.  extended  to  Institutions 
for  the  Mind  and  to  public  libraries  that 
keep  In, ok  for  the  blind,  and  the  object 
i<.  of  eou.se,  to  affoid  the  blind  reading 
matter  in  their  homes,  perhaps  the  larg- 
e-r  benefit  of  unweival  application  that 
that  liberality  ol  Govimment  has  ever  de- 
vised lor  a  special  class  of  its  citizens. 

The  arowth  ol  the  interest  in  the   blind 
is  evidenced  also  by     the  vmioiis     move- 
ment t<>  iilace  (inl>'>*-sid   hoiks  in     public 
j  binaries    The   Library   of    Congress     was 
not  the  first,   but.  it  h  is  b  •e:i   a     very     in- 
j  flueutial  pa'ron  of  the  i  h-a     The     several 
public  libraries  and  enterprises,  that   have 
become    tiibutary   to   the   printing     house 
have  raised  its  resources  to  such     a     sum 
that  the  wonder    gro^s   that    the    trusties 
e*-i>fficio  of  the  institution  hive  not     in- 
sisted   on  a  more  personal  and    paiticnlar 
participation  in  its    administiation.     Toe 
receipts  last   reported     vveie    $2?,00i).r>8. 
The  business   has   become     an     important 
„ne.   and  yet,  all  its  growth  has    failed    to 
reduce  the  price  of  books,  This   must     he 
accepted  as     an       anomaly     in      busines-. 
Ordinarily,  win  u  a  business   mcieases     in 
any  such  degree  as  has  blessed  this      vn  - 
tore,  the  prices  of  the    pioducts    experi- 
ence a  comfortable  drop  in  piice.     Thtie 
must  be  a  good  reason   for  their    remain- 
ing as  the\  an  ;  for  the  Superintendent  is 
an    experienced     oilicer,     and     above     all 
praise  in   fidelity. 
BOSTON   (MASS.)   MORN.  HERALr 
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ThP  Sarah  B.  Doyle  Club  of  Provi- 
dence R  i"  learning  of  the  work  done 
in  Massachusetts  in  behalf  of  the  adult 
blind;  has  started  a  similar  work  in 
Rhode  Island  and  has  secured  from  tho 
Legislature  an  appropriation  of  $laO0  to 
provide  instruction  for  the  adult  blind^ 
in  their  homes. 
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L,  Webster  Fox,  M.  D.,  ophthalmic  sair- 
geon.  Counsellors,  Carroll  R.  Williams, 
Meredith  Hanna;  auditor.  Joseph  Flem- 
ing: superintendent  and  financial  agent, 
H.  L.  Hall. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    PRESS, 


Monday,   January  2,   1S05. 

A   SCHOOL   FOR   THEi' BLlfvTD. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  PRESS: 

In  what  more  worthy  way  could  the 
state  spend  money  than  in  establish- 
ing a  school  for  the  blind  and  thus 
help  the  unfortunate  to  learn  a  trade 
and  become  able  to  support  them- 
selves? I  hope  that  when  the  next 
legislature  meets  it  will  consider 
what  it  means  for  the  900  totally 
blind  in  the  state  to  sit  down  in  utter 
darkness  and  wait  and  hope  for  the 
light  that  never  will  come  to  them; 
also  consider  the  600  more  so  far  de- 
prived of  sight  as  to  be  unable  to  per- 
form manual  labor  with  nothing  but 
total  darkness  to  look  ahead  to,  in  most 
cases.  I  hope  it  will  give  these  unfor- 
tunates a  better  hope  for  the  future 
and  something  to  think  of  beside 
themselves  and  their  misfortune.  On- 
ly they  who  were  blessed  with  sight 
and  have  lost  it  can  tell  what  it  means 
to  wait  in  darkness  with  nothing  to  do 
to  pass  away  the  time,  days  and  nights 
all  being  the  same,  all  dark. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  and  writ- 
ten  in  favor  of  this  bill.     It   is   some- 
thing that  comes  near  home  to  many 
of  us  and  arouses  the  sympathy  of  all 
BERTHA   F.   HILLMAX. 

Troy,  Me. 


ff  ostcm  graiismpt 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  3,  1905 
THROUGH   EYE   TO   HIS  BRAIN 


Thrust    of    a    Cow's    Horn    May    Result 
Fatally  for  Maiden  Mills  Man 


Election  at  BlirvT  Men's  Home 
At  the  thirty,<ir.sti annual  meeting  of 
the  corporators  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  held  last 
Tuesday  at  the  Home,  3518  Lancaster , 
avenue,  the  following  officers  and  board 
of  managers  Mere  elected  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing  year       P  ,  (  aieh  J.  Milne; 

vice  presidents,   E.   P.   Borden'  Theodore 
II.    Morris;    treasurer,   Meredith    Han 
secretary.  Charles  D.  Norton;  manager,  I. 
Layton    Register,    Carroll    R.       Williams, 

.  Win.   X.    Vshman,  Joseph   I 
man,   John    !•'.   <  raig,    William    M.    (lardt, 

.•   Davis,  Henry   1).  Justi,  Wil 
Burnhaiu.  Ke\ .  I)    i'    Leas;  d 
V.   Ilawley,  M    D.:   C.  H.  Baker.  M.  D.; 


Jeremiah  L.  Harriman,  sixty  years  old, 
of  11  Alden  street,  is  in  a  precarious  condi- 
tion at  the  Maiden  Hospital  as  the  result 
of  a  singular  accident.  He  is  a  milk  dealer 
and  has  been  without  the  -sight  of  his  right 
eye  for  about  seven  years.  AVhile  feeding 
his  cows  yesterday  afternoon  one  of  them 
threw  her  head  around  suddenly  and  stuck 
a  horn  into  Harriman's  left  eye.  His  cries 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  wife,  who 
at  once  sent  for  a  physician. 

The  man's  condition  was  such  that  the 
physician  ordered  him  taken  to  the  Maiden 
Hospital.  An  operation  was  performed  later 
j  in  the  afternoon  by  two  hospital  doctors 
who  found  that  the  sight  of  the  eye  was 
entirely  destroyed  and  that  the  end  of  the 
horn  had  punctured  Harriman's  brain 
slightly.  'The  sight  of  the  right  eye  was 
lost  as  the  result  of  a  disease  and  at  that 
time  the  left  eye  was  threatened  also. 

TWO  SMART  BLIND  GEORGIA  \> 

[Gainesville  Correspondence  Atlanta  Journal] 
A  wonderful  couple  are  the  Barron 
brothers,  who  live  on  Broad  street,  At- 
lanta. Although  they  are  both  totally 
blind  ami  have  been  so  afflicted  since  birth, 
they  are  well  educated  and  well  read.  They 
are'  about  twenty  and  twenty-three  years 
of  age  respectively.  They  go  arm  in  arm 
wherever  they  want  to  go  without  the  aid 
of  a  guide  or  even  a  walking  cane.  They 
are  familiar  with  the  town  and  go  about 
the  streets,  dodging  teams  and  street  ears 
and  never  jostle  against  their  fellow  pe- 
destrians They  frequently  visit  the  post 
office  and  can  go  to  any  store  in  town  if 
given    ordinary    directions    for    finding    it. 

They  an    lul  and  get  more  out  of  life 

than  many  who  are  more  fortunate, 


BOSTON    (MASS.)    RECORD 


Tuesday,  Jan.  3,   1905. 

There  is  a  blind  boy  who  is'a  "regular  I 
atron  of  the  SjawkOttf.  concerts.    It  is 
Imost  as  great  a  pleasure  to  watch  the 
iried    expressions    that    pass    over    his 
.ce   during    the    movements   cf   a    sym- 
phony or   concerto,   as   to   listen   to    the 
music   itself.    This   young   soul,    cut   off 
from  the  world  outside,  is  nevertheless 
illumined    with    a    deep   appreciation    of 
the  best  in  music  from  which  it  is  plain  , 
he  derives  an  enjoyment  that  few  pos- 
sesfe  with  all  their  senses. 

AUGUSTA    (ME.)    JOURN*1 


Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  1905. 

There  are  34  measures  referred' from 
the  last  Legislature  to  this  one,  and  al- 
ready the  friends  of  -some  are  arrang- 
ing to  have  them  taken  up  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  in  the  hope  of 
having  them  become  the  features  of 
the  session.  The  list  includes  the  fol- 
lowing bills: 

Resolve  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  normal  school  at  Machias  to  be 
known  as  the  Washington  County  Nor- 
mal school. 

Resolve  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  normal  school  at  Calais. 

Petition  of  Daniel  Bryant  and  33 
others  of  Brighton  plantation  for  an- 
nexation of  that  part  of  Brighton  plan- 
tation in  which  they  reside  to  the  plan- 
tation of  Mayfield. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
chapter  143  of  the  revised  statutes,  so 
that  dipsomaniacs,  inebriates  and  per- 
sons addicted  to  the  drink  habit  may- 
be sent  to  the  insane  hospitals. 

An  act  to  establish  the  Maine  Indus- 
trial School  and  Home  for  the  Blind. 

WWW  YORK 


i 


ADULT    BLI> 

Attention  has  been  called  by  my  predece 
sors  to  the  fact  that  no  provision  is  ma 
by  the  State  for  the  instruction  and  em" 
ployment  of  the  adult  blind.  I  recommend 
that  the  Legislature  continue  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  devising  suitable  means 
for  the  industrial  training  of  this  class  of 
unfortunates. 

The  .expenditures  from  the  State  Trea- 
sury for  the  last  fiscal  year  for  charitable 
purposes  were  upwards  of  $7,600,000,  and  of 
this  amount  only  $82,225  was  expended  for 
the  blind,  and  then  only  for  the  education 
of  blind  children  and  youths.  What  nobler 
charity  can  the  State  maintain  than  that 
which  aims  to  enable  those  who  have  be- 
come blind  after  reaching  manhood  to  be 
self-supporting? 

BOSTON    HERAUD 

Published  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JAN.  4,   1905. 

EYE  TORN  OUT 
BY  COW'S  HORN 

I.  L  Harriman  of  Maiden  Hooked 
by  Animal  He  Was  Feeding- 
Lost  His  Right  Eye  Years  Ago 
an  1  Will  Be  Blind  if  He  Recovers 


'   r„.   Harriman    of     11     Alden 
•  treet.   Maiden.   was  badly  injured 


y<  s- 


"'''        l'.v    being   •'hooked"    in   the   < 

R    ho   v..  ur-  in   his  barn. 

'I;  rriman  is  about  60  years  of  age. 

Ho  entered  a   stall  in  his  stable  with 

mckf a    of  feed    to   feed    the  cow.     The 

rial,  in  Its  effort  to  secure  the  food, 

rig   Its   head  around   and   one   of   Its 

s     entered     Mr.     Karriman's    eye, 

Ing    it    from    the    socket,    and    also 

punctured   lh,v   brain. 

was  taken  to  the  Maiden  Hospital, 
••  the  doctors   found  that  the  sight 
a  destroyed,  and  it.  is  feared  the 
"juries  may  prove  fatal. 

ara  ago  Mr.  Harriman  lost 
he  sight  of  his  right  eye,  and  it'  he  re- 
•OA-ei-s  he  will  bo  blind. 

jtosfrm  Cwmgqrtitt 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1905 
TWO  BLIND  FARMERS 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Journal] 
About  four  miles  east  of  Mayetta,  Ks., 
live  two  brothers  who  for  twenty  years 
have  conducted  their  farm  and  kept  house 
for  themselves,  although  one  Is  entirely 
blind  and  the  other  nearly  so.  Their  names 
are  Elijah  and  William  Bunnell.  They  live 
In  a  dugout  which  is  a  sort  of  combina- 
tion of  a  sod  house  and  cellar.  Elijah 
Bunnell  has  been  blind  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  William  has  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye  entirely  and  the  vision  of  the  other 
is  extremely  limited.  Elijah  chons  wood 
and  does  the  ordinary  farm  work  and  either 
of  them  cooks  and  performs  the  usual 
stunt  of  housework  as  if  he  were  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  faculties.  Recently  Wil- 
liam was  in  Topeka,  being  treated  in  the 
hospital  for  about  a  month,  and  during  his 
absence  Elijah,  the  one  who  Is  entirely 
blind,  carried  on  the  farm,  caring  for  all 
the  stock  and  preparing  his  own  meals. 
These  men  are  apparently  oblivious  to  the 
inconvenience  of  being  without  eyes.    They 

have  never  asked  help  because  of  their 
afflicted  condition.  They  are  always  cheer- 
ful and  go  about  singing  and  whistling. 

A  BLIND  ANGLER  AND  ORGANIST 


[From  the  London  Chronicle] 
A  resident  of  the  Potteries,  who  has  been 
spending  his  holidays  in  East  Anglia,  has 
been  fishing  in  the  company  of  an  expert 
angler  who  is  absolutely  blind.  "It  is." 
says  this  Staffordshire  angler,  "simply 
marvellous  how  this  blind  man  can  find 
his  way  along1  the  waterside,  select  his 
swims,  adjust  his  tackle,  put  a  bait  On  the 
hook,  cast  out  and  tell  when  he 'has  the 
slightest  nibble."  The  blind  angler  is  also 
an  accomplished  musician,  and  has  charge 
of  the  organ   at  the  parish  church. 


ADULT    BLIND. 

Attention  has  been  called  by  my  predecessors  to 
the  fact  that  no  provision  is  made  by  the  State  for 
the  instruction  and  employment  of  the  adult  blind 
I  recommend  that  the  legislature  continue  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  devising  suitable  means 
fortunatesndUStrlal    tralnin*    of    th^    class    of    un- 

tuhLetX1Jfd!tures    fIom    the    state    Treasury    for 

upwird  „?W«)0y(io3ranOrtr  ?htY,ltable  P»rposesywe?e 
upwaia  or  » 1,600,000,  and  of  this  amount  onlv  $82  22*; 
was  expended  for  the  blind,  and  then  onlv  for  th a 
education  of  blind  children  and  youth/  °Wnat 
nobler  charity  can  the  State  maintain  than  tw 
which  aims  to  enable  those  who  have  beoS  bHnd 
after   reaching  manhood   to  be  «pif-«»°^rtln*? 


THE    GOVERNOR'S    MESSAGE. 

The  first  annual  message  of  Governor  Ilig- 
gins  reveals  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness affairs  of  the  State  and  careful  considera- 
tion of  plans  to  enforce  economy  while  making 
provision  for  due  progress  irj  the  work  of  ad- 
ministration. It  brings  sharply  to  attention  the 
financial  problem  of  the  state,  which  has  been 
much  complicated  by  recent  court  decisions  cut- 
ting off  some  accustomed  revenues  and  estab- 
lishing new  rules  for  the  assessment,  of  certain 
corporate  properties.  The  shrinkage  in  income 
from  these  and  other  causes  may* reach  $2,750.- 
000,  and  it  is  importanl   thai   no  money  should 


wasted,  bill  equailj  Important  Gun.  all  pi 
lie  works  and  institutions  should  lie  adequately 
sustained.  To  accomplish  tins  Governor  Hig- 
gins  recommends  thai  the  appropriations  for 
the  ensuing  year  shall  not  exceed  $22,000,000, 
and  that  they  be  made  so  far  as  possible  in  a 
single  act  This  is  a  good  idea.  The  practice 
of  separate  appropriations  for  different  objects 
results  in  a  loss  of  a  jusi  sense  of  proportion 
and  waste  of  money  in  some  directions  at  the 
expense  of  objects  much  more  Important.  A 
single  appropriation  bill,  drafted  with  the  idea 
of  apportioning  to  the  besi  advantage  the  money 
which  the  Stale  has  to  spend,  is  the  best  pos- 
sible substitute  for  a  scientific  budget. 

As  had  been  expected,  the  Governor  recom- 
mends the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  the  surplus 
of  savings  banks,  which  has  proved  in  operation 
to  be  a  tax  on  the  depositors.  Another  im- 
portant proposal  already  foreshadowed  is  the 
restoration  of  boards  of  managers  for  the  State 
hospitals.  Governor  Higgins  approves  the  es- 
sential feature  of  the  present  plan  of  centraliza- 
tion, which  is  financial  control,  but  believes 
that  the  detailed  administration  of  the  hospi- 
tals should  be  more  in  the  hands  of  local  bodies. 
He  suggests  the  enlargement  of  the  hospitals 
to  meei  the  needs  of  patients  and  greater  dili- 
gence to  save  the  State  from  the  expense  of 
caring  for  patients  whose  families  are  able  to 
support  them.  He  also  wishes  provision  made 
for  the  adult  blind,  a  class  of  dependents  hither- 
to neglected  by  the  State.  Attention  is  given 
to  election  frauds  and  the  need  of  safeguards 
for  the  identification  of  naturalized  citizens,  and 
the  important  suggestion  is  made1  that  in  cities 
of  the  third  class  the  right  to  vote  at  special 
tax    elections    be    restricted    to    taxpayers,    re-     INTERESTING  DISTRIBUTION  AT  THE 


location    of    the    keys    l  (lo%*f 

were    dispense!    win  

almost  any  typewriter  with  a  universal 
S*»J*I    k'  He  has  been   employed   in 

several  establishments  as  a  typewriter 
operator,  not  using  a  graphophone,  but 
taking  dictation  direct  upon  his  machine. 
Mr.  Raper  is  handicapped  in  one  manner, 
and   that  is  in  the,  correction   of   his  manu- 

Ipt.      But    on    account    of    this    hand 
his  work  is  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
typewriter  operator  Who  cat,  he  has 

learned     to     make    exceedingly     few     typo-  j 
graphical    errors. 

BOSTON    EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT, 
JANUARY    7,    1905 

—  George  W.  Raper  is  a  blind  typewriter 
operator  employed  in  an  Indianapolis  fac- 
tory. He  is  rapid  and  accurate  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  and  because  of  his  inability 
to  correct  errors  has  learned  to  make  .very 

j  few.     Raper  lost   his   sight  two  years  ago 

j  as  the  result  of  a  fever. 

EASTERN     MORNING 

NEWS, 

DECEMBER     24     190*. 

GIFTS  FOR  HULL'S  Blip.       * 


gardless  of  sex,  thus  protecting  proper  y  hold- 
ers, both  men  and  women,  against  waste  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  bear  no  burden. 

Speaking  of  the  canal  improvement,  the  Gov- 
ernor justly  dwells  upon  the  neglect  of   New- 


BLIND  INSTITUTION 
^Something  like    180   blind   people,   most  of 
them  accompanied  by  then-  guides,  presented 
tnemselves  at  the  Hull  Blind  Institution  yes- 
terday   to    receive     Christmas    gifts,     which 


York  by  the  federal  government.  New- York  nad  been  so  kindly  subscribed  for  by  the 
has  done  more  to  develop  the  Northwest  by  ex-  philanthropic  public  of  the  city.  The  room 
penditures  for  navigation  than  any  other  State,     f:?/,?  i       ^hlch  they  passed  one  by  one  was 


but  while  enormous  sums  are  spent  by  the 
United  States  on  waterways  elsewhere  New- 
York  receives  almost  nothing.  Mr.  Higgins 
asks  the  legislature  to  memorialize  Congress 
to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  natu- 
ral water  courses  of  this  State  in  connection 
with  the  canal  enlargement.  He  also  wisely 
calls  for  better  oare  for  the  maintenance-  of 
State  roads,  says  that  with  respect  to  future 
work  the  contractors  should  be  forced  to  keep 
roads  in  repair  for  five  years,  and  that  the  State 
should  exercise  supervision 
calities  do  their  duty  of  keep 
roads  on  which  the  State  has  spent  money 

The  Governor's  treatment  of  Civil  Service 
questions  is  progressive  and  must  gratify  all 
advocates  of  the  extension  of  the  merit  system. 
The  law  gives  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
discretion  to  classify  the  service  in  the  coun- 
ties, but  this  has  been  done  only  in  the  coun- 
ties comprising  greater  New-York  and  in  Erie. 
The  Governor  speaks  of  several  large  counties 
to  which  the  system  should  be  extended,  and, 
while  there  are  difficulties  in  applying  ii  In 
smaller  counties,  he  believes  in  selecting  civil 
servants  by  competition  wherever  possible. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed  review  of 
the  topics  discussed  in  the  message,  but  the 
text  will  well  repay  the  study  of  every  citizen. 


winter  clothing  given  by  the  Yorkshire  Ladies' 
Needlework  Guild,  per  Mrs  Arthur  Wilson 
being  stored  on  one  side,  a  huge  pile  of  rab- 
bits occupied  another,  and  a  long  table  car- 
ried other  numerous  gifts. 

Every  blind  person,  as  he  or  she  passed 
throng  1  the  ro<  ra  received  a  spice  loaf,  a  plum 
pudding,  half  a  pound  of  tea,  a  pound  of  sug^r, 
bait  a  dozen  oranges,  and  a  bundle  of  clothing. 
lhers  were  young  and  old  amongst  ihe 
recipients,  and  every  adult  in  addition  was 
presented  with  a  live  shilling  piece,  the 
children  at  school  receiving  2s  each,  children 


to  see  that  the  lo-  3££a£  &cho?1  ls  .eafh  and  inmates  of  the 
ni.uv  in  order  other  ^  °f.kl  °"Tse?  Is  each,  the  latter  gifts  being  sent 
mug  in  oiclei  othei     to  the  Unions.    Each  blind  smoker  also   re- 


ceived an  ounce  of  tobacco  and  two  cigars, 
w  hich  were  given  by  an  anonymous  friend. 
*r  ■£?.<  to  tne  generosity  of  Mr  Charles 
**•  Wilson,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Seymour  King, 
M.P.,  a  bag  of  coals  will  he  sent  to  each  in- 
digent adult  blind  member  of  their  respective 
constituencies,  and  through  the  energy  of  Mr 
R.  Ii.  Micks,  v.  ho  kindly  ccdle^id  the  money, 
those  resident  in  East  Hull  tvill  receive  a 
similar  gift. 

The  oranges  distributed  were  presented  by  ! 
th-  Sheriff  (Mr  J.  Powell)  and  an  anonymous  I 
friend.  Gifts  of  clothing  were  also  sent  by 
Mrs  Swannack  and  Mr  Clark,  while  Mrs  T. 
Bailey,  Miss  Eockliffe,  Mrs  Wokes,  and  Mr 
D.  P.  Garbntt  sent  other  edible  gifts  for  the 
inmates  of  the  Rockliffe  Home  for  Blind 
Women, 

The  following  ladies  and  gentlemen  assisted 
the     distribution     yesterday :—  Miss     A. 


It    is    a    conservative    document,    which    brings    C,  Lambert,  the   hon.   lady   secretary  to  the 


State. 


Itostaw  Wxmmxwt 

FRIDAY,  JANUARY  6,  1905 
A   BLIND   TYPEWRITER 


[From  the  Indianapolis  News] 
A  blind  typewriter  operator,  George  W. 
E.  Raper,  is  employed  at  the  Atlas  Engin 
Works.  In  learning  the  use  of  a  machine 
he  had  placed  on  the  keys  raised  dots, 
known  as  the  New  York  count  system,  that 
represented  letters  corresponding  to  those 
represented  by  the  keys.    When  he  learned! 


Mrs  Wold,  Dr  Eockliffe,  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Blind  Institution,  Mr  Edward  Lambert,  vice- 
pi  esident,  Mr  F.  C.  Manley,  Mr  Sutherbv,  Mr 
Moore,  and  Mr  Nasby. 

The  committe?  thank  all  donors   And  con- 
tributors,  and  acknowledge   the    following  — 

¥,r\G'  ^Glt5",n'  2s  C'd'  Mr  w-  W.  Grummitt, 
M  Is;  Mrs  M.  Ashley,  10s ;  J.  M.  L..  2s  6d; 
In  Memory  of  a  Blind  Mother,  10s ;  Mr  A  J. 
Downs,  10s;  Anonymous  (H.),  5e  ;  Mre  M  Hcv  it' 
5s;  Mr  R,  T.  Prankish,  10s :  Miss  Evans,  56; 
Hr  Jv?  He'msing,  ,£1  Is;  Mrs  R.  T.  Bruce 
10a  j  Mrs  Rank,  .£1  Is;  Mrs  Alexander 
Strachan.  5s;  Messrs  Jarman  and  Flint,  £1 
ni  *?  ClaDham,  .£1  Is;  Mr  G.  R.  Ouston, 
£1;  Mrs  Charles  Richardson,  5s;  Mr  J 
Charles  Storey.  5e;  Messrs  Thomas  Bach  and 


Co.  2s  fid;  Mr  F.  Furley.  10s;  Mrs  Horn  5s; 
Mr  E.  Border.  2s=  fid;  per  Miss  A.  C.  Lambert, 
Craven.  2«  6d ;  per  Misa  A.  C  Lambert, 
Kathleen.  Muriel,  and  Cyril,  3s:  H.  \\  .  H., 
fe;  Anonymous,  2s;  Mr  A.  A\  ilkinaou,  5s ; 
'■  MWsrs  Anstov  and  Assistants,  <s  fid;  the 
Work  Girls  of  Messrs  Beckitt  and  fena. 
Limited    .£2,  the  latter  also  contributing  A10 

to  the  ereneral  fund. 

i 

WESTERN    MAIL. 
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CARDIFF      INSTITUTE      FOR      THE 

BLIND. 


At  this  institute,  which  is  close  to  the 
infirmary,  employment  is  given  to  many  of 
the  unfortunate  people  (men  and  women) 
who  are  blind.  In  aid  of  the  funds  the 
management  have  arranged  to  have  two 
Punchinello  entertainments  at  the  institute 
on  Wednesday,  January  4.  There  will  also  he 
an  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  blind  people's 
work.  The  blind  people  will  be  at  work,  and 
visitors  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
them.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
B  W.  Thompson,  45,  Con  way-road,  Cardiff,  or 
at  the  Blind  Institute,  or  from  Mrs.  Cubitt, 
Rumney  House,  Cardiff. 


tt 


WORKSHOPS    FOR    THE 
INDUSTRIOUS  BLIND. 

PRESENTATION    TO  ME.   J.   H.   HEWITT.        | 
An  interesting    ceremony  took    place    on  Woo  i 
nesday    in    the    Workshops    lor      tins     Industrie 
Blind.'  Royal    Avenue.    Belfast,   on    which,    occa- 
sion Mr.   Jan.  H.  Hewitt,  the  popular    mama-gsr, 
was    made   the   recipient   of   an    illuminated    ad* 
dress   and    presentation.     The     Llliumiinia.t«d     ad* 
dress  was  turned  out  by  Messrs.  W.   &   Q.  BaircU 
Ltd.,    in    their  usual    excellent    style,   while  the. 
presentation   took  the  tana  of   an  exceptionally, 
handsome    and  richly  upholstered  wicker    chauv 
the    wicker   part   being    composed  of    the    finest; 
Irish-grown  willowa.    a   special    duality,  the  cul- 
tivation  oi    which    was    intTodticed  into   Ireland 
by  Mr.  Hewitt   himself. 

Mr  Wm.  Larmour,  one  of  the  blind  workers, 
made  an  excellent  chairman,  and  in  hie  speech 
referred  to  the  progress  of  the  institution  since 
Mr.  Hewitt  was  appointed  25  years    ago. 

Mr.  James  Winnington  read  the  address, 
which  alluded  to  the  personal  popularity  anrt 
worth  of  Mr.  Hewitt  and  his  great  btupmew* 
ability  The  following  epoke  in  complimentary 
terms  of  Mv.  Hewitt:  Mr.  J.  W'innington.  Mj. 
L.  Shields,  Mr.  W.  J.  Donna  n.  Mr.  W.  M'Areavy, 
and    Miss  Bailie. 

Mir.  Hewitt,  in  hi*  formial  reply,  saidl  he  oouW 
not  adequately  pspreea  how  deeply  sensible  he 
was  of  the  kindness  which  btad  prdmspted  their 
handsome  gift.,  and  the  kind  but  all  too  fiat- 
taring  words  of  then  beautitful  address.  Hat 
attributed  the  remarkable  suiocasa  of  tlhte  insti- 
tution during  the  past  25  years  not  so  mtuich  ta 
himsell  the  able  staff  which  assisted  him. 

In  supplementing  his  formal  reply,  Mr.  Hetwit* 
-live  a  brier  resume  of  the  growth  oiE  the  msti- 
tution  eince  its  inception,  making  special  refer- 
ence to  the  great  work  accomplished!  by  the 
late  Miss  Hobson  in  raistin«  line  iin-rssar.v  means 
f<rr    erectin  present      splendid     suite     oj 

workshops. 
The   oroceedinee    then    terminated. 


"Work  on  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
building   is   progre  is   rather 

slow  and  tedious  at  present  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold  weather.  Brick  can 
be  layed  only  for  a  short  time  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  as  the  mortar 
has  to  have  lime  to  dry  i  •■:  :c-  it 
freezes.  The  brick  is  layed  from  the 
foundation  to  the  second  story  floor. 
Work  will  progress  rapidly  after  the 
weather   warms    up. 


READING    ROOMS    FOR    BLIND. 


Brooklyn  Public  Library  to  Pro 
vide  Raised -Type  Books. 

Republic  special. 

New  York,  Dee.  31.— At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library  a  resolution  was  passed! 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  reading- 
rooms  for  the  blind.  It  was  also  deter- 
mined that  at  all  branch  libraries  standard 
literature  printed  in  raised  type  suitable 
for  finger  reading  by  those  deprived  of 
alght  should  be  acquired  and  kept  iu 
sitock.  Arrangements  wer*  made  to  Im- 
mediately install  a  blind  branch  In  the- 
Montague  Street  Library,  that  being  the 
most   centralty  situated. 

Should    the    experiment    prove    su< 
ful,    then   it  is   the   Intention   of  the 
tees    to   set   apart,   shelves    in   all   libraries 
under   their  control    for  books  exclusively, 
for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

Trustee  Andrew  L>.  Baird,  who  intro- 
duced the  novel  notion,  spoke  eloquently 
on  the  pleasure  (hat  might  be  brought  to 
hundreds  of  sightless  persons  by  placing1 
at  their  disposal  a  means  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  best,  works  of  the  best 
writers  at  no  cost,  to  the  readers.  He  told 
how  the  public  libraries  might  make  life 
brighter  for  the  afflicted,  and  he  suggest- 
ed that  a  separate  reading-room  for  such 
should  be  an  established  institution  in  all 
public  libraries. 

The  suggestion  waa  ft  v  "s>ly  received, 
and  at   the   next   me  the   board  a 

motion    to   appropriate  a    <    ,\ain   tiam   for 
the    maintenance    and    furnishing   of   such  j 
'blind   reading-rooms"   will  be  offered  and 
undoubtedly  carried. 


THE  ADULT  BLIND. 


Attention  has  been  called  by  my  pre- 
decessors to  the  fact  that  no  provision 
is  made  by  the  State  for  the  instruction 
and    employment    of    the    adult    blind.    I 

recommend  that  the  Legislature  continue 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  devising 
suitable  means  for  the  industrial  training 
of  this  class  of  unfortunates. 

The  expenditures  from  the  State  Treas- 
ury for  the  last  fiscal  year  for  charit- 
able purposes  were  upwards  of  $7,600,000, 
and  of  this  amount  only  $82,225  was 
expended  for  the  blind,  and  then  only 
for  the  education  of  blind  children  and 
youths.  What  nobler  charity  can  the 
State  maintain  than  that  which  aims  to 
enable  those  who  have  become  blind 
after  reaching  manhood  to  be  self-sup- 
porting?  


wilwaite 


-"""'^  Changes  M  Blind  Institute. 

JANESVILLE,  Wis.,  Jan.  3.— Instructor 
Froelich  of  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment of  the  state  institute  for  the  blind 
has  resigned  his  position  and  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  H.  W.  Macomb  of  Logan, 
Wis.  Miss  Genevieve  Decker,  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  the  Janesville  high 
school,  has  resigned. 

P1TTSFIELD   (MASS.)   JOURN*' 


1 


Wednesday,  Jan.  4,  19®5, 

Help  For  Blind 


All     in     Pittsfield     Should 
Send  Address 


S6  per  cent,  of  whom  arc  above  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  Some  became  blind 
in  the  midst  of  a  self-supporting  HI 
and  many  who  are  able  bodied  and 
eager  to  work  are  forced  to  become 
dependent  because  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  receive  thf-  training 
necessary  to  make  (hem  more  or  less 
self-supporting.  T!h<e  Massachusetts' 
Association  was  organized  in  1903  with 
the  distinct  object  of  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  aduH  blind.  A.s  a  re- 
stilt  of  its  efforts  a  State  Oo.nmissior 
'  nas  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  tc 
'investigate  the  condition  of  the  adnlt 
'blind.  An  office  in  Boston  has  beer 
opened  where  information  is  given  an 
received.  An  atgent  who  has  spent  a 
iarge  part  of  his  life  ai  work  among 
the  blind,  has  been  engaged  to  inform 
the  public  by  lectures  and  otherwise 
the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  blind. 

And  an  experiment  station  has  been 
established  to  find  and  test  industries 
and  process  which  seem  practicable  for 
the  blind.  An  effort  i-  being  made  to 
learn  tho  names  of  all  the  blind  in 
Pittsfield,  especially  those  who  wish  to  I 
become  self-supporting. 

Will  anyone  knowing  of  such  kindly 
.send  the  name    and     address,     before 


OOOw\\ixS~ 
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SEES  BLIND  STUDENTS 


Legislative    Committee    Inspects 
State  Institution  at  Janesville. 


WILL  COME  TO  MILWAUKEE  FRIDAY 


Special  dispatch  to  The  Sentinel. 

MADISON,  Wis.,  Jan.  4.— The  legislative 
committee  appointed  to  inspect,  the  state 
charitable  and  penal  institutions  and  report 
their  condition  and  needs  to  the  legislature 
left  Madison  for  Janesville  this  afternoon, 
where  it  will  inspect  the  school  for  the 
blind. 

Tomorrow  it  will  go  to  Delavan  to  look 
over  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Friday  it  will  inspect  the  industrial  school 
for  girls  in  Milwaukee,  and  Saturday  it  will 
visit  the  industrial  school  for  boys  at  Wau- 
kesha. 

Early  next  week  it  will  inspect  the  asylum 

for    the    insane    at    Mendota,    leaving    the 

public  school  at  Sparta  the  last  of  the  ten 

"stltutions   to   be   visited.     It   has   already 

nected    the    northern    hospital    for    the 

ane    at    Oshkosh,    the    state    prison    at 

aupun,    the    home    for    feeble    minded    at 
,hippewa  Falls,    and   the  intermediate    re- 
formatory at  Green  Bay. 

It  is  accompanied  on  its  trip  this  week  by 
the  members  of  the  state  board  of  control. 
The  committee  consists  of  Senator  E.  E. 
Stevens  of  Oshkosh,  Assemblyman  Henry 
Johnson  of  Suring,  and  Assemblyman  B.  S. 
Potter  of  West  Bend. 

The  board  of  control  today  let  a  contract 
to  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co.  of  Chicago 
for  groceries  for  the  state  institutions  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months  for  $7,300.  J.  H. 
Conrad  &  Co.  of  Chicago  were  awarded  the 
contract  for  furnishing  tea,  coffee,  and 
spices  for  the  next  three  months  for  $2,500. 


TO  MRS.  J.  A.  MAXIM 


In  Massachusetts,  according  to  official 
reports,  there  are  398?.   blind    persons. 
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BLIND  GIRL  SEES  BV 
CHBIST1  SCIENCE? 


Waif  Adopted  by  Capt.  Nor- 
ton Regaining  Her 
Eyesight. 


OUE  TO  SCIENCE,  SAYS 

FORMER  THEOSOPHIST. 


Romance     of    Well     Dressed 
Mamma    and    Old    Ne- 
gro  Nurse. 


Living  with  her  Foster  parent,  by 
j  whom  she  has  been  adopted,  on  Wind- 
sor  avenue,  is  a  bright  little  flaxen- 
haired  girl,  who  yesterday  told  a  "Cour- 
ant"  reporter  that  she  was  7  years-  old 
and  very  happy.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  child  knew  what  she  was  saying 
and  that  her  statement  is  true.  Her 
adopted  father  is  Captain  C.  A.  Q. 
Norton,  a  Christian  Science  practition- 
er, whom  she  adores,  and  who  is  her 
legal  parent  by  authority  of  the  pro- 
bate court  for  the  district  of  Hartford. 
People  who  know  the  history  of  the 
pretty  little  girl  will  agree  that  she  is 
fortunate  in  all  her  present  surround- 
ings. 

Those  are  the  bare  fac-ts,  devoid  of 
much  of  an  interesting  character  which 
marks  the  child's  case  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  on  record.  Born  where 
nobody  at  present  identified  with  the 
child  knows,  she  was  found  by  Mrs. 
Emily  Wells  Foster  living  with  a  col- 
ored woman  in  Windsor  and  was  then 
taken  from  her  miserable  surroundings 
to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  on 
Asylum  avenue  by  Mrs.  Foster,  who  is 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
for  the  blind,  and  was  tenderly  cared 
lor.  She  was  totally  blind  and  the 
certificate  of  a  reputable  oculist  at"  this 
city  to  that  effect  also  said  that  she 
Avould  never  see.  Here  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  story  comes  Jn. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  child,  who  can 
now  see  fairly  well,  had  her  sight  re- 
stored to  her  through  Christian  Sci- 
jence. 

About  four  years  ago,  while  Captain 
jXorton  was  treating  two  of  the  nurses 
jAt  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  little 
'Helen  Gerry  Foster,  as  she  was  then 
known,  having  received  the  surname  of 
her  first  benefactor,  ran  up  to  him  and 
said  in  her  childish  way,  "Treat  me, 
too,  please."  Captain  Norton  had  often 
petted  the  pretty  child  and  his  heart 
went  out  to  her  in  warm  sympathy. 
He  did  treat  her,  but  it  is  said  that 
there  was  objection  to  recognition  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  Science  at  the 
kindergarten  and  Captain  Norton's 
visits  ceased.  But  by  that  time  he  had 
become,  very  much  attached  to  the  child 
,-md  the  result  was  that  after  she  had 
remained  with  him  at  his?  home,  with 
the  consent  of  the  board,  for  six 
months,  she  was  legally  adopted  by 
him  by  authority  of  the  court  of  pro- 


bate,  after   hr>   had  satisfied  everybody 
interested    that    lie    was    morally    and 
financially    capable    of    taking   care   of 
the    child,    and    she    became     Priscllla 
Quincy  Norton. 
At  th.it    time   Priscilla  could  only  see 
little,    could    tell    the    location    of    a 
window,  and   an   oculist  diagnosed  her 
-.case    as    seven-tenths    loss    of    vision. 
Captain  Norton  told  a  reporter  of  "The 
('ourant"    yesterday   that    he   had   con- 
tinued his  daily  treatments  of  the  child 
by  Christian  Science  methods,  no  medi- 
ine  or  physical  treatment,  and  the  re- 
sult is  certainly  remarkable.  The  child's 
sight  is  not  fully  restored,  but  she  can 
f;ee    to    draw,    name   the   letters   of   the 
alphabet,    for  she   has  not   yet  learned 
to  read,  and  is  learning  music,  for  she 
can    not    only    read    notation,    but    can 
print  the  signs  and  characters  of  music. 
She  can  very  readily  distinguish  colors 
and   name   them  correctly,   and  yester- 
day   afternoon,    when    a    watch    which 
she  had  never  seen  before  was  put  into 
her   hand,    she   exclaimed   immediately, 
Why    this    watch,  has     gold     hands," 
which  was  true.  She  has  not  yet  learned 
to  tell  the  time,  but  can  draw  very  well 
for   a    child.      Priscilla    Is    very    bright, 
talks  intelligently  and  is  certainly  very 
proficient  for  her  age.     Few  children  or 
1 7    can   talk  as   intelligently   as   she,    or 
show   as   much    common   sense   in   con- 
versation. 

Priscilla' s  early  history  is  shrouded 
In  mystery.  She  was  taken  to  the  old 
i  olored  woman  in  Windsor  when  an  in- 
fant, a  few  weeks  old,  by  a  fashionably 
dressed  young  woman  who  did  not  dis- 
close her  identity.  Th^e  colored  woman 
agreed  to  take  care  of  the  child  for  $4 
a  week  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  »!or 
several  months  the  woman  who  took 
the  child  there,  apparently  her  mother, 
made  regular  visits  and  paid  the  child's 
board.  Then  she  seemed  to  be  in  men- 
tal distress,  and,  finally,  her  visits 
ceased.  The  child,  when  left  with  the 
colored  woman,  could  see  and  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  her  eyes. 
When  rescued  from  her  pitiable  sur- 
roundings by  Mrs.  Foster,  the  child  was 
penned  off  in  the  corner  of  a  room  with 
some  straw  to  lie  upon,  was  in  a  filthy 
condition  and,  as  certified  to  by  the 
local  oculist,  was  totaMy  blind,  the  re-! 
suit  of  opthalmia. 

Priscilla  will  never,  in  all  probability,! 
I  know    her    parents,    nor    does    anybody 
!  else  have  knowledge  of  them.     The  col- 
ored   woman    declares    that    she    never 
saw    the    child's    father    and    that    the 
mother  never  disclosed  her  identity.  The 
child  has  all  the  characteristics  of  gen- 
tle birth.     Once  only  has  she  seen,   or 
rather   heard,    her   mother    since    taken 
from  the  custody  of  the  colored  woman. 
About  three  years  ago,  a  well-dressed 
young     woman,     genteelly     attired     in 
black,    appeared    at    Captain    Norton's 
home  and  asked  if  he  had  a  child  which 
he  took  from  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.     She   was   permitted    to   see   the 
little  girl  and,  as  soon  as  she  saw  her, 
ran    for    her,    took    her    in    her    arms, 
hugged  her  to  her  breast,  said  convul- 
sively,   "How   she  has  grown."   showed 
considerable   emotion   and    before    Cap- 
tain Norton  could  recover  from  his-  as- 
ronishment,    was    gone.      Captain    Nor- 
ton's   conclusion    that    the    woman    in 
black  was  the  child's  mother  was  un- 
j  doubtedly  correct.    The  child  seemed  to 
feel  the  influence  of  the  mother's  pres- 
ence, and  often  now  inquires^who  was 
the  woman   in    black   who   took   her   in 
her  arms  and  hugged  her. 

Little  Priscilla  is  an  engaging  child 
and  has  a  very  retentive  memory.  In 
conversation  with  a  visitor  yesterday 
afternoon    whose   name   was  mentioned 


only  "one.  repeated  his  name 

frequently  while  talking  with  him  and 
said  that  she  would  always  come  to 
him  when  he  was  in  the  house.  The 
child,  incurably  blind  when  taken  from 
her  miserable  surroundings  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  seven  years 
ago  when  but  8  months  old,  can  now 
see  considerably.  Her  foster  father 
says  that  her  sight  is  constantly  im- 
proving and  expresses  confidence  that 
it  will  ultimately  be  completely  re- 
stored. No  operation  has  been  per- 
formed nor  has  there  been  any  medical 
treatment,  according  to  her  legal  par^ 
ent. 


^o 


HE  GOES  10  MAUiuun 


Prof.  Frcehlich  Resigns  at  the  State 
School  For  Blind, 

Mr.  Froehlicta,  instructor  in  man- 
ual training  at  the  State  School  (or 
the  Blind,  has  resigned  and  yester- 
day commenced  the  work  of  institut- 
ing and  teaching  that  same  line  of 
study  in  the  school  of  Madison.  Mr. 
Froeblich  is  a  graduate  of  Xbemanuel 
training  department  of  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  and  has  been  acting  as  in- 
structor of  blind  institute  since  the 
fall  of  1903.  The  work  of  Mr.  Froeh- 
lich  was  inspected  by  the  members  of 
the  Madison  board,  who  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  it  that  he  was  ohosen 
to  not  only  act  as  Instructor  for  the 
schools  of  the  capital  city  but  to  also 
inaugerate  and  establish  the  system. 
The  vacancy  at  the  blind  institute 
has  been  filled  by  H.  G.  McComb  of 
Logan,  Wis.  Mr  McOomb  i9  a  grad 
uate  of  the  manual  trailing  depart- 
ment of  the  Whitewater  Normal  «and 
has  recently  completed  a  course  in 
the  manual  training  school  of  Sena- 
tor Stout  in   Menominee,    Wisconsin. 

SPRINGFIELD    (MASS.)    REPUBLICAN, 


Friday,  Jan.  6,  1SC5. 

The  pupils  of  the  Connecticut  school  for 
the  bhndlgcjjtetl  in  Hartford  will  :.iv,  a 
musical  BtkI  literary  entertainment  in 
franklin  hall  Thursday  evening,  the  19th. 
the  program  will  be  rendered  by  28  boys 
and  srirls,  all  of  whom  ;ire  blind,  and  the 
proceeds  will  be  added  to  a  fund  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  for  the  school. 

WOONSOCKET  (R.  I.)   REPORTE 


'JJi 


Saturday,  viaij.  7,   1905. 


inward  Ray.  of  North  Carolina,  to- 
tally blind  and  very  poor,  is  malting 
heroic  efforts  to  secure  a  master's  de- 
gree from  Harvard  unlversitv.  After 
completing  a  four-year  course  in  tha  ' 
University  of  North  Carolina,  outstrip- 
ping his  classmates,  he  spent  a  year  as 
tutor.  It  is  with  the  money  earned  in 
this  way  that  he  is  endeavoring  to  win 
his  way  at  Harvard.  His  chief  diffi- 
culty is  Mia  use  of  the  text  books  pre- 
scribed for  his  courses.  He  has  no! 
enough  money  to  have  them  tran- 
scribed into  the  raised  alphabet,  so 
he  has  to  hire  a  student  to  read  to 
him. 


r*> 


TIMES 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

jfcHUfcM  305 


Batayia's  State  School 


For  the  Sightless  Opens 


JT  is  ikely  that  the  delav  in  opening 
the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Batavia.     where     the    year's     work 

did  not  hegin  until  yesterday  owing  to 
improvement  work  which  has  been  in 
progress  there,  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention   of   the   Legislature. 

Responsibility  for  the  delay  is  large- 
ly laid  at  the  door  of  George  L.  Heins, 
the  State  architect,  who  did  not  com- 
plete the  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  new  power  and  laundry  building 
until  late  in  July  altho  lgh  the  appro- 
priation made  for  work  was  available 
about  the  middle  of  May.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities,  at  a  recent  meeting, 


prepared  a  report  censuring  Mr.  Heins 
in  a  degree  and  asserting  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  delay  some  of  the  State's 
money  had  been  wasted  and  blind  pu- 
pils had  been  deprived  of  instruction. 
It  is  said,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Heins  that 
his  office  has  a  vast  amount  of  work  to 
do  and  the  State  School  plans  were  pre- 
pared as  soon  as  other  work  which  was 
ahead    of    it    could    be    completed. 

Up  to  1  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon 
about  60  pupils  had  arrived  at  the  State 
School  and  more  were  expected  on  every 
incoming  train.  The  school  work  will 
begin  today,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  several 
days  before  everything  is  running 
.smoothly  in  all  departments. 
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Among  the  Exchanges. 

Commenting  on  the  remarks  made  in 
these  columns  respecting  the  teaching  of 
trades  to  the  blind,  the  Maryland  Bulletin 
says: 

This  is  a  subject  of  as  much  interest  to 
instractors  of  the  deaf  as  to  those  who 
teach  the  blind  and  arguments  in  support 
of  this  view  apply  with  equal  force  to  both 
classes.  The  first  value  of  education  is  its 
broadening  influence,  the  ability  acquired 
to  apply  the  mental  powers  in  more  direc- 
tions and  with  more  effect. 

We  believe  that  manual  training  in  the 
schools  should  not  be  directed  chiefly  to 
the  learning  of  a  particular  trade,  but 
first  to  developing  manual  skill  together 
with  the  exercise  of  judgment.  Whatever 
is  thus  acquired  is  of  value  in  any 
occupation. 

Habits  of  industry,  promptness,  strict 
obedience  to  orders,  acquired  skill  in  the 
use  of  certain  tools  with  proper  care  of 
the  same,  judgment  in  the  use  of  materials 
with  a  careful  guarding  against  waste, 
ambition  to  turn  out  the  best  possible 
product,  loyalty  to  the  employer,  a  proper 
regard  for  the  value  of  time  and  money 
and  a  right  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of 
labor,  these  constitute  a  good  preparation 
for  self-support  and  usefulness. 
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State  School  For  The  Blind  Cost  Lees 

Than  Any  Other  State] 

Institutiom 

.,-,..  hool    for    the    Blind 

:    worthv 


of  the  charitable  institutions  main- 
tained by  the  state  of  Wisconsin, 
caring  for  a  class  of  unfortunates  pe- 
culiarly afflicted;  al  once  making 
their  burdens  lighter  and  their  lives 
the  happier,  while  it  prepar 
for  useful  work  and  enables  them  to 
become  self-supporting.  This  institu- 
tion is  also  one  of  the  least  expensive 
to  the  state.  For  the  past  month  the 
blind  institute  cost  the  state  $4,145.7:!, 
the  smallest  sum  spent  at  any  of  the 
State  institutions,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  thai  at  Sparta, 

The  expanses  of  the  nine  islate 
charitable,  penal  and  corrective  insti- 
tutions under  the  administration  of 
the  state  board  of  control  were  un- 
usually high  during  the  month  of  Dec- 
ember, aggregating  the  sum  of  $80,- 
452.10.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
the  month  was  the  final  one  of  the 
old  year  and  the  board  and  several 
superintendents  of  the  institutions  al- 
ways try  to  clear  up  all  the  old  bill 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  some  large  coal  bills 
were  paid.  At  the  home  for  the 
ble  minded  some  $800  was  paid  on 
work  covered  by  special  funds  and 
at  the  state  insane  hospital  at  Mendo- 
ta  special  fund  payments  on  building 
contracts  were  made  amounting  to 
$5,492.15.  The  expenses  for  the  month. 
for  the  several  institutions,  as  audi! 
ed  by  the  hoard  of  control  at  its  re- 
cent meeting,  were  as  follows: 

State    hospital,    Mendota $16,522.1? 

Northern   hospital,   Winneba- 
go        15,71:2.0? 

School  for  deaf,  Delavan....  4,423.8 
School  for  blind,  Janesville.  4,145.7 
l  idMstrial    school,   Waukesha     5,518.09 

State    prison,    Waupuh 10,040.10 

Public    school,     Sparta 3,588.58 

Feeble      minded,      Chippewa 

Falls    13,098.88 

Reformatory,    Green    Bay...      G,19G.72 


Total     $80,452.1 

LYNN    (MASS.)   NEWS. 

MONDAY.  JAN.   9,   1905. 

WEST  LYNN 

Next  Sunday  evening-  Mr.  Charles 
P.  F.  Campbell,  Supt.  of  the  Mass.  As- 
sn. iation  lor  the  Adult  Blind,  will  give 
His  wonderful  arid  entertaining  stere- 
i;]i::i'oi]  lecture,  "Seei  «#•-**>}'  Touch." 
He  Will  uae  beautiful  colored  slides 
and  moving  pictures.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
I'reKiOtt    (blind)    corneti.st,    will    play. 


l       HERALD. 
WAYNESBORO,  PA 

JAN  9-1905 


Girl 


by  Snow. 


Daisy  Cam phell,  a  six-year-old  girl  of 
York,  is  partially  blind  from  the  effects 
of  the  pranks  of  school  children  of  her 
own  age,  who  seized  her  a  few  evenings 
ago,  while  she  was  going  from  her  home 
to  school,  and  rubbed  snow  into  her 
eyes.  She  reached  her  home,  and 'upon 
entering  a  room  that  was  brilliantly 
lighted  became  totally  blind.  A  physi- 
cian who  was  called  in  said  that  tbe 
blindness  was  due  to  the  sudden  chilling 
of  the  nerves  of  the  eyes. 

HARTFORD   (CONN.)   COURANT. 


MONDAY.   JAN.   9,   1905. 

TONY  MARTELL0  BACK. 

Sllnd    Boy    Selling    Papers    Again    at 
St .   \ 
tninn     Station. 

Blind  Tony  Martello  has  been  official- 
ly pitied  by  the  New  York  & 
Eastern  News  Company  and  now 
he  again  takes  his  stand,  pa- 
pers in  hand,  at  the  entrance  to 
Union  Station.  About  three  weeks  ago 
Tony  was  ordered  away  from  the  sta- 
tion by  the  police  at  the  request  of  the 
railroad  company,  which  acted  upon  the 
demand  of  the  news  company,  which 
has    the   exclusive   contract   for   selling 

periodicals  in  and  about  the  railroad 
stations  and  on   trains  of  the  road. 

Tony,  through  his  six  years  there,  had 
become  a  sort  of  fixture.  He  was  a  fa- 
miliar figure  to  hundreds  of  persons 
who  passed  through  the  station  or  up 
and  down  Asylum  street  daily.  They 
knew  that  he  was  trying  to  support 
himself  and  so  took  pleasure  in  re- 
serving their  trade  for  him.  During 
one  or  fwo  of  the  cold  days  in  Decem- 
ber Tony  stepped  into  the  station  hall- 
way to  get  warm  and  while  there  sold 
papers.  The  local  representative  of  the 
news  company  complained  that  it  was 
by  their  charity  that  he  was  allowed 
to  sit  outside,  but  that  coming  inside 
the  station  was  too  much.  So  they  had 
him  put  off  the  premises  entirely. 

The  ousting  of  Tony  from  his  long- 
established  privilege  attracted  some  at- 
tention and  many  prominent  persons 
brought  their  influence  to  bear  on  the 
news  company.  A  few  days  ago  Tony 
was  told  that  he  could  go  back.  Along 
with  this  piece  of  good  luck  came  an- 
other in  the  shape  of  a  comfortable  oak 
aim  chair  to  take  the  place  of  the  stool 
he  used  to  occupy.  The  chair  came 
from  a  charitable  woman  who  has  al- 
ways taken  much  interest  in  Tony's 
welfare. 


RECORD. 

,,  PA 

Tliey   Aim    to    Teach    the    Blind. 

TfcJ  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  will 
be  held  in  Witherspoofa  Building  on  Jan- 
uary 19.  The  president,  Judge  Ashman, 
will  preside,  and  addresses  will  be  made 
by  Bishop  Whitaker,  John  Thomson, 
John  II.  Converse  and  Professor  Frank- 
lin 8.  Edmonds.  Frank  Read  is  treas- 
urer, and  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon  is  secre- 
tary. 
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ERNBST   HOUTSONi    Dcsiness    Manager 

ELLA    M.    FX)WKES  EMMA    BURNETT 

M   \KRY   BILLS  OROVKR   REEL 

OUR  SCHOOL. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  schools  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  we  find  that  many  persons  throughout  the 
state  who  should  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  self-im- 
provement offered  by  it  have  not  heard  of  its  existence  ;  so  we 
think  it  well  to  insert  in  this  number  a  few  points  concerning 
the  work  that  is  done  here. 

Our  literarv  department  commences  with  the  ordinary 
primary  work  of  the  public  schools  and  in  its  higher  grades 
corresponds  to  a  high  school  of  the  second  grade.  Pupils  who 
on  entering  are  as  young  a.s  six  or  seven  years  are  placed  for 
some  time  in  the  kindergarten  department. 

In  the  musical  department  the  pupil  is  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  learn  the  piano,  the  violin,  and  voice  culture.  We  have 
a  senior  and  junior  choir  and  a  school  orchestra,  directed  by 
teachers,  and  an  orchestra  and  a  brass  band,  led  by  advanced 
pupils. 

In  the  industrial  department  the  boys  are  taught  to  cane 
chairs,  make  brooms  and  tune  pianos,  while  the  girls  learn 
bead  and  fancv  work,  besides  sewing.  In  this  department  the 
pupils  become  very  efficient,  and  after  leaving  school  often 
make  for  themselves  a  very  respectable  living. 

We  now  have  two  finely  equipped  gymnasiums,  which,  un- 
der an  able  physical  director,  afford  the  pupils  plenty  of  exer- 
cise and  amusement. 

Anyone  desiring  to  enter  the  school  should  make  applica- 
tion through  the  Superintendent.  To  residents  of  the  state, 
tuition  and  board  in  the  school  are  free,  the  parents  being  re- 
quired merely  to  provide  suitable  clothes  and  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  children. 

The  statute  of  1879,  still  in  force,  provides  that  those  enter- 
ing the  school' before  the  age  of  fourteen  may  remain  until  they 
are  twenty-one ;  those  entering  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty-one  may  stay  seven  years  ;  and  those  over  twenty- 
one  are  allowed  one  year  in  which  to  learn  a  trade. 

We  quote  below  from  the  report  of  Superintendent  Smead 
to  the  Trustees,  contained  in  the  school  report  for  1899  : 

"The  age  at  which  it  is  best  for  the  children  to  enter  the 
school  depends  very  much  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  fami- 
lies to  which  they  belong.  If  they  can  be  under  good  influence 
at  home,  can  have  the  care  of  mothers  and  sisters,  can  take 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  can  be  taught  the  use  of  words,  can 
learn  to  count  and  commence  learning  to  read,  it  is  unques- 
tionably better  for  them  to  remain  at  home  until  they  are  eight 
years  old;  but  if  they  cannot  receive  proper  care  and  be  taught 
vome  of  these  things,  they  should  come  at  the  age  of  six  or 
seven. 

Blind  children  can  learn  everything  which  can  be  taught  by 
conversation,  and  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  examine 
and  handle  objects,  just  as  well  as  those  who  have  sight  :  and 
ther,e  is  no  reason  why  their  education  should  not  be  com- 
menced as  early  as  that  of-  seeing  children.  Indeed,  instead 
of  being  neglected  because  they  are  blind,  they  should  be 
taught  with  more  care.  Children  who  have  been  taught  some 
lew  things  at  home  have  entered  the  school  with  as  much 
knowledge  and  discipline  as  they  would  acquire  in  one  or  two 
vears  of  tuition  here,  and  their  future  progress  is  much  more 
easy  and  rapid  than  that  of  those  who  have  had  no  such  training 
at  home.'" 
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Educational  Notes* 

THE  UTAH  TEACHER'S 
ASSOCIATION. 

Jan.  3,  4,  5  and  6,  1905,  one  of  the 
best  attended  sessions  in  the  history  of 
the  association  was  held.  The  various 
departments  held  meetings  where  educa- 
tional principles  of  interest  and  profit 
to  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  several  departments  were  discussed. 

Dr.  Skinner  of  Chicago  was  in  attend- 
ance and  delivered  several  lectures  on 
historical  phases  of  education.  A  new 
and  most  interesting  feature  of  the  work 
was  a  paper  by  Frank  Driggs,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind,  and  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  done  in  the  institution  which 
was  given  by  the  teachers  and  students 
of  the  school.  Another  new  feature  was 
a  discussion  of  "Education  by  Corre- 
spondence." 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this 
session  of  the  association  is  the  emphasis 
which  was  placed  upon  physical  and  mor- 
al education.  Some  excellent  papers  on 
those   subjects  were  presented. 

The  following  department  meetings 
were  held'  during  the  institute  :  Kinder- 
garten, Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  High 
School  and  College,  Parents',  School 
Board,  Elocution  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Superintendents',  Music,  Arts  and 
Crafts.  We  hope  to  secure  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Character  Builder,  some  of 
the  best  papers  read  in  these  sections  and 
in  the  general  meetings. 

The  officers  who  had  the  responsibili- 
ty of  the  work  are :  A.  C.  Nelson,  presi- 
dent; Elizabeth  M.  Qualtrough,  vice- 
president  ;  L.  E.  Egrgertsen,  second  vice- 
president  ;  W.  B.  Wilson,  secretary ;  Wm. 
Bradford,  treasurer;  J.  H.  Paul,  Maud 
May  Babcock  and  J.  L.  Brown,  executive 
committee. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  so 
modified  by  the  teachers  assembled  that 
in  the  future  the  secretary-treasurer  will 
be  appointed  by  the  president  and  execu- 
tive committee,  and  will  receive  a  small 
salary  for  the  work. 


The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Byron  Cummings  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  president;  Miss 
Rosalie  Pollock  of  Salt  Lake  City,  first 
vice-president ;  Miss  Mary  J.  Orth  of  Og- 
den,  second  vice-president;  J.  H.  Paul, 
Maud  May  Babcock  and  A.  L.  Larsen, 
executive  committee. 
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THE  UTAH  STATE  SCHOOL  FOR 

THE  DEAF,  THE  DUMB 

AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Utah  school  for  the  Deaf  was  es- 
tablished by  an  act  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature  in  1884,  as  a  department  of 
the  University  of  Utah.  In  1896  it  be- 
came a  separate  institution,  with  a  land 
grant  of  100,000  acres  and  a  governing 
board  of  five  trustees. 

The  establishment  of  the  school  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Wm.  Wood  and 
John  Beck,  both  of  Salt  Lake,  who 
were  the  fathers  of  deaf  children. 

The  first  pupil  was  enrolled  on  August 
26,  1884.  Since  then  234  deaf  children 
have  been  admitted  and  had  the  bene- 
fits offered.  Of  this  number  eighteen 
have  completed  the  course  and  been 
awarded   diplomas. 

When  first  established,  the  institution 
was  conducted  as  a  boarding  school,  ex- 
penses of  indigent  children  being  met  by 
the  respective  counties.  In  1888  the  Ter- 
ritory assumed  the  expense  of  mainten- 
ance. A  building  costing  $50,000  was 
erected  on  the  University  square  in  Salt 
Lake  and  was  occupied  to  its  present 
permanent  quarters. 

The  method  of  instruction  employed 
in  the  school  for  the  Deaf  is 
what  is  commonly  termed  "The  Com- 
bined system."  This  system  is  in  vogue 
in  most  of  the  leading  State  institutions 
for  the  Deaf  in  America.  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  manual  and  oral  method, 
and  is  a  system,  that  brings  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  greatest  number.  Speech 
and  lip  reading  are  considered  very  im- 
portant and  are  taught  whenever  the 
measure  of  success  justifies  the  amount  of 
labor  and  time  expended. 

Each  child  is  given  a  thoro  trial  under 
an  experienced  oral  teacher.     The  men- 
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tal  development  and  the  acquisition  of 
English  are,  however,  considered  of 
greater  importance,  therefore,  whenever 
a  pupil  fails  to  acquire  satisfactory 
speech,  the  manual  method  is  employed. 

In  the  primary  grades,  action  work 
forms  the  basis  of  all  language  instruc- 
tion. As  the  pupil  advances  thru  the 
grades  he  is  taught  in  practically  the 
same  way  as  his  more  fortunate  brother. 
Speech,  the  manual  alphabet  and  writing 
are  used  simply  as  tools  to  further  his 
attainments. 

Since  1892  the  school  has  been  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  new  shop  and 
gymnasium  building.  The  old  quarters 
of  the  shops  and  gymnasium  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  annex  building  have  been 
partitioned  off  and  made  into  complete 
and  comfortable  quarters  for  the  blind. 
The  new  building  consists  of  the  shops, 
gymnasium  and  dressing  rooms.  In  the 
shops  electricity  is  used  in  working  the 
machinery ;  the  gymnasium  is  fitted  up 
with  modern  and  complete  apparatus. 

The  growth  and  improvement  of  the  ' 
school  have  been  steady  since  its  estab- 
lishment, especially  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years;  The  advancement  is 
marked  in  the  school  room  work,  in 
speech,  lip-reading  and  the  acquisition  of 
English.  The  improvement  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  English  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
spelling  has  been  substituted  for  signs 
in  chapel  and  in  the  school  room. 

Much  new  apparatus  has  been  added 
to  the  school  rooms.  Each  class  room 
has  a  small  library.  The  general  library 
now  contains  2053  volumes,  so  that  the 
Deaf  have  every  advantage  offered  by 
books.  The  reading  room  is  fitted  with 
paper  stands,  tables  and  chairs,  "and  the 
leading  magazines  of  the  day  are  always 
to  be  had. 

In  the  manual  training  classes  splen- 
did progress  has  been  made.  The  boys 
studying  carpentry  now  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  course  in  mechanical  drawing 
in  connection  with  their  training.  The 
boys  in  the  horticultural  class  have  the 
advantage  of  the  best  instiuction  and 
are  taught  how  to  mix  soils,  propagate 
and  care  for  plants,  spray  trees  and  all 
the  other  things     appertaining     to     the 


trade.  In  the  hospital  building  the  Do- 
mestic science  classes  have  made  rapid 
strides  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
bhnd  girls  as  well  as  the  deaf  are  taught 
to  concoct   viands  fit   for  kings. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  lawns,  walks,  drives,  shrubs,  flow- 
er beds  and  orchards.  Four  acres  of 
young  trees  have  recently  been  set  out  in 
the  front  part  of  the  grounds. 

This  school  compares  favorably  with 
any  of  the  State  schools  for  the  Deaf  in 
the  country,  as  was  proved  by  the  success 
of  the  class  in  charge  of  Miss  Eddy  at 
the  World's  fair.  This  class  was  a  sur- 
prise to  many  intelligent  teachers  of  the 
deaf.  They  had  expected  to  see  Utah  fa- 
voring the  method  in  use  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  They  found  that  Utah 
had  been  keeping  pace  with  the  best  of 
them. 

Of  the  eighteen  pupils  who  have  grad- 
uated from  the  Institution,  three  entered 
Gallaudet  college,  one  passed  the  college 
examinations  with  high  marks  but  did 
not  avail  himself  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion thus  offered.  There  is  not  one 
among  these  graduates  who  is  not  a  self 
supporting  and  valuable  citizen.  Nephi 
Larsen  is  foreman  of  the  carpentry  de- 
partment in  the  Institution ;  Elmo  Kemp 
who  took  a  two  years'  course  in  the 
New  Haven  school  of  gymnastics,  is  su- 
pervisor of  boys  and  teacher  of  physical 
culture  in  the  Texas  school ;  John  Clark 
who  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence at  Gallaudet,  is  now  head  of  a  sur- 
veying company  doing  work  for  the 
Government  in  southern  Utah.  Eliza- 
beth De  Long,  graduating  at  the  same 
time  as  John  Clark,  taking  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  is  a  teacher  in  the 
manual  department  of  the  school.  At 
present  the  school  has  one  representative 
at  college,  Miss  Lillian  Swift.  This 
young  lady  graduates  in  the  coming  June. 
She  has  made  for  herself  a  creditable 
record  and  bids  fair  to  graduate  with  all 
honors. 

In  the  present  high  class  at  the  school 
Maggie  Clotworthy  of  Heber,  Utah,  is 
studying  to  take  the  college  examina- 
tions and  hopes  to  enter  Gallaudet  in  the 
fall. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

In  1892  the  State  established  a  school 
for  the  blind,  but  owing  to  the  lack  ot 
funds  it  was  not  opened  until  1896.  Up 
to  1903  the  Blind  school  was  conducted 
as  a  department  of  the  school  for  the 
Deaf.  In  1903  it  was  removed  to  the 
annex  building  where  commodious  and 
comfortable  quarters  had  been  prepared 
for  it,  and  became  a  department  in  it- 
self, altho  governed  by  the  same  board 
and  having  the  same  superintendent  as 
the  school  for  the  Deaf.  The  present 
enrollment  is  sixteen  blind  children. 
The  methods  of  instruction  used  in  this 
school  are  those  advocated  by  the  fore- 
most educators  of  the  blind.  Since  they 
have  been  moved  to  their  new  quarters 
their  improvement  is  most  marked  Two 
new  pianos  have  just  been  purchased  for 
them,  making  four  pianos  for  the  school. 
Typewriting  is  an  innovation  this  year. 
They  have  begun  with  four  new  type- 
writers. Their  school  rooms  have  been 
fitted  up  with  desks  in  place  of  the  old 
tables.  They  are  working  with  the  new 
braille  machines  instead  of  the  old  slate 
and  stylus  which  took  three  or  four 
times  as  long  to  work.  They  have  a  li- 
brary consisting  of  320  volumes  in 
Braille,  besides  numerous  books  not  in 
Braille  which  are  read  to  them. 

In  the  manual  training  for  the  blind 
they  are  taught  hammock  weaving,  cane 
seating,  knitting,  crocheting,  domestic 
science,  piano  tuning,  so  that  they  may 
as  far  as  possible  be  self-supporting. 

The  educational  standard  and  charac- 
ter of  the  institution  are  recognized  by 
our  sister  States,  Idaho  and  Wyoming, 
also  the  Territory  of  Arizona.  Children 
from  these  localities  are  sent  to  the  Og- 
den  school  yearly  to  be  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  from  which  they 
came. 

ELIZABETH  DE  LONG, 

Graduate  of  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Deaf,  1897. 

THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

John  Watson,  president,  Ogden. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Corey,  secretary,  Ogden. 
Miss  Maude  May  Babcock,  Salt  Lake. 
M.   L.   Richie,   Salt  Lake. 
Ered  W.  Chambers,  Ogden. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

Frank  M.  Driggs. 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF. 

Francis  N.  Eddy,  John  P.  Bush,  Eliza- 
beth De  Long,  Katherine  King,  Max  W. 
Woodbury,  Florence  B.  Bennett,  James 
A.  Weaver. 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

D.  J.  Thurman,  Jr.,  Jean  Cox. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Culture,  Belle 
S.  Ross. 

Instructor  of  Art  Culture,  Max.  W. 
Woodbury. 

Instructor  of  Domestic  Science,  Eli- 
zabeth Maughan,  Jean  Cox. 

Instructor  of  Music,  Joseph  Ballantyne 
L.  W.  Ford. 

Instructor  of  Carpentry,  Nephi  Lar- 
sen. 

Instructor  of  Printing,  H.  M.  Bond. 

Instructor  of  Shoemaking,  David  Hen- 
derson. 

Instructor  of  Blacksmithing,  Jacob 
Peterson. 

Instructor  of  Barbering,  Fred  Halver- 
son. 

Instructor  of  Horticulture,  Baren  Van- 
der  Schuit. 

Instructor  of  Cane  Seating,  etc.,  Wiley 
Cragun. 

Instructor  of  Hammock  Weaving, 
Fancy  Work,  Ida  Dallimore. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Eliza  B.  Hume,  Matron  of  the-  Deaf. 

Catherine  D.  Laine,  Matron  of  the 
Blind. 

Hattie  C.  Brown,  Supervisor  of  small 
Deaf  boys. 

Walter  Kerr,  Supervisor  of  Deaf 
Boys. 

Lucille  Driggs,  Supervisor  of  Deaf 
Girls. 

Wiley  Cragun,  Supervisor     of     Blind 

Girls. 

o 

Observe  all  the  good  which  is  in  every 
man,  and  let  not  oversight  or  partiality 
cause  thee  to  make  light  of  it. — Richard 
Baxter. 


The  way  to  get  a  sure,  undoubted 
knowledge  of  things  is  to  hold  that  for 
truth  which  accords  most  with  charity. — 
Milton. 
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George  Barker  Memorial. 
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For  the  blind  or  those  in  danger  of  becoming  blind, 

and  who  intend  to  studv  for  the  Final  Honour 

School  of  English  Literature. 

The  emoluments  of  this  Memorial  will  be  ^50 
a  year,  and  will  be  tenable  for  at  least  four  years 
from  the  date  of  matriculation. 

An  Examination  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  23,  and 
following  days.  Candidates,  who  must  be  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  may  offer  Classics,  Mathematics,  or  Modern 
History,  but  an  Essay  and  General  Paper  will  be  set  for  all. 
They  should  communicate  by  letter  their  intention  of  standing 
to  the  Provost  on  or  before  May  13,  forwarding  testimonials 
of  good  character,  certificates  of  date  of  birth,  and  notice  of 
the  subject  selected  for  examination. 

The  receipt  of  the  emoluments  is  dependent  upon  resi- 
dence, and  this  will  begin  with  the  Michaelmas  Term  of  1905, 
provided  that  the  successful  Candidate  has  by  then  passed 
Responsions  or  an  equivalent  Examination.  He  will  be  re- 
quired after  Moderations  to  read  for  the  Final  Honour  School 
of  English  Literature. 
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FIFTY-SECOND   ANNUAL   REPORT 


OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


OK  THE 


Public    Library 


OF  THE 


CITY  OF  BOSTON 


1903-1904 


BOSTON 
MUNICIPAL   PRINTING   OFFICE 

1904 
BOOKS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  collection  of  books  and  current  periodicals  has  been 
kept  on  the  shelves  and  tables  in  the  south  gallery  for  two 
years  for  the  accommodation  of  the  adult  blind;  but  there  is 
practically  no  use  made  of  this  collection. 


PLYMOUTH     BLIND 
INSTITUTION. 


ANNUAL     MEETING. 


A  YEAR  OF    INCREASED   ACTIVITY   AND 
SUPPORT. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Blind,  usually  referred  to  as  ths 
Plymouth  Blind  Institution,  was  held  on  the 
tn-emises,  North-hill,  Plymouth,  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  proceedings  partook  of  the  usual  char- 
acter, the  inmates  being  mustered  in  strength, 
tedding  singing  and  reading  from  Braille  to  the  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  Charles  Bewes  presided,  and  among 
jthose  supporting  him  on  the  platform  were  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  R-  W.  Winnicott),  the  Revs.  Archdeacon 
(Wilkinson,  W.  E.  Burroughs,  BenweH  Bjrd,  W,  B. 


Slussell  Caley,  and  G.  B.  Berry,  Colonel  Briggs,  Cap- 
tain Julian,  and  Messrs.  T.  G.  Greek  Wills,  J.  J. 
SlacAndrew,  J.  W.  Matthews,  C.  King,  G.  H.  Eecles, 
and  J.  A.  Hellard.  There  were  many  ladies 
present,  including  the  Mayoress. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Matthews,  the  hon.  secretary,  pre- 
sented the  annual  report,  which  referred  to  the 
appointment  of  the  new  superintendent  and  mat- 
ton  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Stanton  Smith),  and  ob- 
served that  the  selection  was  likely  to  prove  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  During  the  past  year  89  per- 
sons had  received  the  benefit  of  the  Institution, 
the  largest  number  in  any  previous  year  having 
been  81.  There  were  on  the  books  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  80,  of  whom  51  were  males 
find  29  females;  comparing  with  46  males  and  30 
females  at  the  commencement  of  1904.  In  the 
past  year  13  persons  had  been  admitted,  and  9 
left  the  Institution,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
■were  59  persons  resident  in  the  house,  and  21 
persons  who  resiled  with  their  families  or  friends, 
and  who  came  daily  to  the  Institution  for  employ- 
ment, or  to  be  taught  in  the  workshops.  Thirty- 
nine  persons  had  regular  employment  at  full 
wages,  the  others  being  paid  in  accordance  with 
jibe  work  they  were  able  to  execute.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  sighted  teachers,  there  were  3  blind 
teachers,  a  travelling  blind  agent,  and  2  porters. 
ffhe  large  sum  of  £1,540  12s.  2d.  had  been  actually 
(received  from  the  sale  of  work  produced  by  the 
blind,  being  nearly  £100  more  than  that  of  any 
previous  year.  Satisfactory  as  that  amounUwas, 
ithe  committee  hoped  future  annual  baJance^EeetB 
anight  regularly   show   an    increase    in    the    amount 


t>f  sales,   for  it   was  to  that   sourceof  income  they 
had    almost   entirely    to    look    for*  We'pay  •  > 

wages.     In   Nove  nber  of    lasttjteas.  i1 
had   a  stall    at,    tho   Art-  Exhibit! 

I'l .  nouth,  and  obtained  a  y>ld  >uydal  and  dipJSSta* 
tor  their  exhibits.  Th  >  committee  reported  there 
were  now  20  children 'in  toe  school — 10  boys  and 
10  eirls,  an  increase  of  only  one  over  last  year. 
There  were  applications  for  admission  of  other 
children,  but,  the  committee  found  themselvi 
this  difficulty,  that  although  they  had. according  to 
the   certificate   of  the   education   auth  room 

for   40    children    in    the    schoolroom,    they    had    no 
further    accommodation    for    the   residence   of    boys 
in    the   house.       They    had    therefore     asked     Mr. 
Snell,    their    architect,    to    give    t  lion    a    report    as 
to    the   best   mode     of     providing     the     nec<  i 
further    accommodation.      and      that    work,    which 
would    probably    involve    an    expenditure   of    about 
£1,000,   would   have  to  be   dealt   with   in 
future.    The   committee   watched   with   considerable 
interest    and    pleasure    the    manifest    improvement 
which   almost    invariably    took    place    in    the    | 
eal    and   mental    condition    of   the      children 
they  had    been    in    the    Institution   a    few    months, 
and  which  no  doubt  was  to  be  attributed  to 
living    constantly    in    fresh    air,    having    an     ample 
gupnly  of  wholesome  food,    being  engaged   in   work 
which    interested    them,    and    in    amusements    into 
which  they  entered    with,  zest   with    companions   of 
their  own  age.     In  Miss  Crimp,  the  head  mistress, 
>the   children    had    a   most    kind    and      sympathetic 
teacher,    who   had    at    all    times   their   welfare      at 
heart,    and    whose  efforts'  were  well    supi>orted   by 
Miss  Rudd,  the  assistant  mistress.    The  committers 
again    thanked   Dr.    Weekes  very   sincerely   for   the 
time    which    he    gave    to    musical    instruction.     He 
had    reported    that   "The    choir    sings    very     well, 
and   there    is   more   voice    tone    than      last     year." 
{The  committee  also  thanked   Mr.   G.  H.   Eecles  for 
hU   gratuitous   services  as  the  hon.    medical  officer 
of    the    Institution,    and   for    his    unremitting 
and  attention   to  the  health  of  the  inmates; 
the  many   friends  of  the  blind   for  gifts  of    cloth- 
ing   of    considerable    value,    for    presents    of    game 
and    fruit,    and    for    country  entertainments.  They 
felt   the    work   done    called   for   help,   not  on 
the    inhabitants  of  that  town,    but  of    Devou 
Cornwall,    for   it    was  not    from    residents    in    Ply- 
mouth alone   that  the   inmates  were  admitted,   but 
from     throughout     the    two   counties.       The    com- 
mittee,   therefore,      earnestly      appealed      to      the 
public    throughout    the    entire    district      to 
them  by  their   subscriptions  to   maintain  the   very 
useful   and  beneficial   work  which   is  carried  on   in 
the  Institution. 

Mr.  T.  Greek  Wills  presented  the  financial  state- 
ment  which   showed      a  total  on  the   debit   sid"   of 
£4,763  lis.  9d.,  while  on  the  other  side  were 
'Consols  purchased,  £1,500;    and  placed  on  deposit,, 
JE300."    Mr.    Wills    remarked   that   there    were    col-  \ 
Electing   baskets    in   hotels   and  other  places,    which 
had  produced  nearly  £30;    a  list  of  those  would  be 
published.     As  to  their  expenditure,  that  had 
£100  in  excess  on  the  subject  of  their  dietary  and 
housekeeping,  due  to  the  larger  number  of  inmates, 
and   the   fact  that   they   were  conducting   their   in- 
Btitution   on   a  more   liberal  scale.    He  understood 
their   dietary  was  better  than  that  in   any  similar 
institution — (applause).     An  increase  in  subscriptions 
over    many    previous   years    was    very    satisfactory. 
The    committee   had    complained    for   years   of    the 
apathy  of  the  people,    especially   in  the  County  of 
Cornwall,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  the  increase  had 
largely    come   from    that  county.     Nevertheless    the 
institution  was  not  supported  in  the  way  it  should 
be      They   took    nearly      half      their    inmates  from 
Cornwall,    yet   had    less   than    three    hundred    sub 
scribers    there.     There    had    been    an    increase    also 
in   the  number  of  legacies  in  the  past  year.     They 
deplored  the  loss  of  their  friends,   but  the  legacies 
were   very      useful      things       neverthe  ess.   .In    the 
matter  of  trading  he  thought  the  public  might,  in 
their    generosity,    give    a    turn    to    the    institution, 
.which  sold  the  various  articles  at  the  same  prices 
as  they  were  to  be  obtained  elsewhere^hear,  hear) 
One  matter   which   should  be   mentioned   was   that 
both    railway    companies      gave    the   concession   or 
permission  to  travel  at  half  fare  to  the, r  inmate*, 
when    going   home   for    holidays.    This   was.  highly 
Tppreciated    as  it  saved  nearly  £40  in  a  year,  and 
the  committee  were   very  grateful-(applause). 

The  Chairman  moved  "That  th  s  meeting  desires 
to  join  the  committee  in  recording  its  thankful- 
ness to  Almighty  God  for  the  manifest  blessing 
ibestowed  on  the  institution,  and  urges  upon  all 
friends  of  the  blind  the  necessity  for  continuous 
and  energetic  action  to  maintain,  its  usefulness 
and  to  extend  its  benefits;  that  the  report  now 
submitted,  with  the  treasurer's  statmen^  be  re- 
ceived and  adopted,  and  that  the  report  be  printed 
and  circulated."  He  thanked  the  committee  for 
the  honour  they  had  done  him  in  electing  him 
president  of  that  institution,  a  position  of  which 
anyone  might  be  proud,  seeing  that  the  objects 
of  the  institution  were  the  instruction  and  employ- 
ment of  the  blind,  whereby  they  might  bo  able 
partially,  if  not  entirely,  to  support  themselves — 
(hear,  hear).  That  was  something  wfar.ch  must  ap- 
peal to  everyone,  and  he  trusted  the  request  for 
new  and  increased  subscriptions  from  South  Devon 
and  Cornwall  would  meet  a  speedy  response. 
Assistance,  as  they  had  been  reminded,  could  also 
bo  given  by  the  purchase  of  such  useful-  com- 
modities as  baskets,  brushes,  and  mats,  made — 
and  admirably  made — by  the  inmates,  and  sold  at 
moderate  prices.  The  institution  was  open  daily 
for  inspection  by  visitors  between  the  hours  of 
ten  /~nd   five,  and  such   would   find   the   work  done  ' 
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*     o  rr^rf  interesting  character.     He  believed  the 

^UeT^the   intatls  were  thoroughly  contented 

Tncl   hSpv-tapplauBft)-*^    though    deprived     of 

?heir    eS  were  eager  to  show  people  they  i»r. 

of    soin^use  in  the  world.    A  visit  would  convince 

"Inyo^Tthat  that-  institution  was  of    great  benefit 

?o>  considerable    number    of    men,    women,    and 

children— {hear,  hear). 

The  Mayor  of  Plymouth  seconded  with  the 
greatest  o ^pleasure,  because  he  believed  the  . nsti- 
fu+km  la  one  of  the  best  conducted  of  its  kind  in 
It  couTt^hear,  hear).  They  had  heard  most 
^ttffTinV  reoorts  of  the  work  it  was  doing,  and 
l^re  Sdened  by  them.  He  felt  one  of  the  glor.es 
rf  ^Katfcm  was  its  free  institutions  Through- 
out the  len-th  and  breadth  of  the  land  u,  every 
St,  tewit  and  village    they  found  >^tat»»  «£ 

?r  or  the  succour  and  help  of  the  disabled  and 
tofirm  That  did  not,  and  could  not,  ex. st  in  any 
«  -mtey  in  the  world,  ^J^ 
State  S  4ev^  loved  their  free  in- 
stitutions in  this  country^hear,  hear).  There 
~~™A  L  be  a  mowing  desire  among  all  classes 
Sthe  aSdenf  of  birth  should  not  affect  the 
*X.%a  »1/S  course  the  future  man  and  woman— 
tetr  hear?  TW  institution  was  doing  grca 
ffi  Thev  were  helping  the  children  in  the  best 
SotSbk Tway Ty educating  them  and  giving  them 
o^rtunH^s    for    making    their    lives   usefuWap- 

i    *  \  TT  _      T J      V\AAn       1 


aiul  by  giving  a  reasonable  share  of  ordered 
without  even  going  the  length  of  granting  a 
protenmce,  they  may  ensure  that  the  desired 
end  shall  be  reached-  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  there  were  80  pemons  on  the  books 
of  tile  institution,  and  haJf  of  these  wvre  in 
regular  employment  a.t  full  wages-  That  is  a 
gjeat  thing  to  be  able  to  report,  and  as  the 
committee  is  only  hampered  in  tlie  extension 
of  it«  good  'work  by  the  want  of  adequate  ac- 
commodation, which  can  be  provided  at  a  cost 
of  £1,000.  it  may  be  hoped  that  one  or  more 
wealthy  citizens  will  come  forward  with  the 
amount,  and  bo  relieve  those  concerned  fr.->m 
any  furthei  anxiety  on  this  score. 
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AND 


He  had  been  very  pleased  in  going  over 
?>£  institution  in  times  past,  and  during  the  last 
*£  molths The  had  heard  most  «»g"m  «°«£ 
„;+>,  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  work  lney 
cou W  nS  *Ttoo °muchVhelp  forward  such  an  .n 
Sition-^applauseJ.-The     reports     were     unam- 

"rLtv^Athdeacon  Wilkinson  moved I;  "That 
the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  P™*«g*  £  <£. 
several  honorary  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  respec 
^ve  members  o/the  Managing  Committee,  for  their 
valuable?  services  during  the  past  year  and  that 
Ihe  honorlS  officers  be°requested  to  continue  their 
Srviotsfoi -the  current  year,  in  association  w.tff 
^following  gentlemen  :  The  Archdeacon  of  Totnes, 

epT„    Unwell  Bird,  W.   E.  Burroughs,    W    B. 
Bu  Jn  Call?  Cok>nel  Briggs,  Captain  T    A   Jul. an, 
MeSrs    E.   Allen,  C.   Matthews,  J    J.  MacAndrew, 
frdH  Cecil  Wills,  with  power  to  add  to  their  i.um- 
W'-    'The    resolution,    he    remarked     was .one    of 
latitude  and  thanks  to  those   who  had  done  the 
work    in  the   past    vear.    He    personally    regretted 
ttat  during  the  last  year  he  had   been   unable  to 
take  aW  active  part  in  the  management,  for  he  had 
teen  connected  with  the  institution  for  over  thirty 
S,Td  was  very  grateful  for  the  wonderful  pro- 
Iress  made  with  regard  to  the  institution  itself,  the 
f&ement  of  those  buildings,  the   increased  effi- 
Sfo>  its  management,  and  .the  <rreat  amount  of 
Jork  which  was  done  by  the  inmates.     In  one  re- 
spect that  was  a  charitable  institution,  but  in  an-  , 
other    it    was    not,    for    thei*    they    had  men    and 
women  engaged   in   work,   earning   their   bread   by 
the  honest  sweat  of  their  brow-tapplauaej-and  he 
was  sme  the  feeling  of  gratitude  must  be  strong  m 
th*  m  all   that  those  who  were  anie  to  work  were 
£Sht  to  do  so.    They  thanked  God  for  the  past 

and" prayed  that  His  blessing  would  continue  to  rest 
on  the  institution  and  the  work  done  there-(hear, 

e  Rev.  G.  B.  Berry  seconded,  and  likened  the 

hon.   officials,    from    the   patron    (Earl     of      Mount 

Edgcumbe)   downward,  to  members  of     a     *<"™™ 

team      He   also   coupled  the  work  of  that    m.titu- 

tLn  with  that  carried  on  by  the  Boyd  ft^gj 

ary      Those  institutions  might  be  said  to  maintain 

in  the  field  of  philanthropic  football  the  two  codes, 

of   Rugger   and   Soccer,   though  he   would  not  say 

Sfhich  was  which.    He  was  sure  the  team  connected 

with  that  institution  knew  how  to  work  together, 

S3  that  was  the  grand  secret  of  the ;  success  which 

had  marked  the  conduct  of  the  affans  of  that  in 

Ku«on-<applause).-The   motion     was  ^™J. 

and  on  the  suggestion     of    Mr.  J.  J.  MacAndrew, 

^Lt,  J.  A.  Hellard,  the  chairman  w*S 

thanked  for  presiding.  ^:u1rP11   recited 

Subseauentfy   a   number  of  the  childien  reenvca 
-S  IriUed,   six  littlo  girls   going ^  through    a 

plSed  exercise  with  decorated  *W  ™* 
wonderful  precision  and  to  the  great  delight  oi 
those  present.  Excellent  specimens  of  the  hanai 
work  oPf  the  inmates  were  also,  on  view,  and  their 
etion  elicited  many  eulogies. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  the  report  of  a 
benevolent  institution  6hows  an  increased 
measure  of  public  support,  that  the  committee 
of  the  South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution 
fcv  the  Blind  may  well  be  congratulated  on 
the  record  of  the  work  they  have  accomplished 
and  the  encouragement  tliey  have  receivetl 
during  the  year  that  has  jttsjt  closed.  Tho 
great  claim'  which  the  institution  makes  is 
that  it  helps  those  bereft  of  sight  to  help 
themselves  in  the  battle  of  life.  No  less  a 
-urn  than  £1,540  was  actually  received  from 
the  sale  of  goofts  produced  by  the  lnbour  of 
blind  inmates,  and  bhe  committee  haw  come 
to  reh  upon  this  souree  of  income  for  the  pay- 
ment" of  waRcs.  The  public  should  see  to  it 
that  tbi-  confidence  rests  upon  a  secure  basis. 
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Quite  recently  a  large  number  of  instances  of 
death  and  several  cases  of  blindness  in  the  sur- 
vivors have  resulted  from  the  ingestion  of  wood 

alcohol  used  as  an  adulterant. 

Case  II.— Blindness  from  taking,  according  to 
directions,  a  patent  medicine  adulterated  with  wood 

alcohol.  .  , 

Dr    H.    T-    Hornbo^en,   of    Marquette.    Mich  , 
reports :  "  On  June  9,  1902,  Theo.  H.,  aged  iorty- 
two  years,  cook  in  a  lumber  camp,  applied  for 
treatment.       A    week    previously,    having    con- 
tracted a  severe  cold,  he  began  treating  himself 
with     Hinkley's     bone  .  liniment.      He     took,     as 
directed  on  the  label,  teaspoonful   doses  in   the 
form  of  a  hot  drink  every  hour  or  two.     In  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day,  having  exhausted 
the  contents  of  two  bottles,  he  noticed  a  failure 
of  vision,  so  that  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
he  had  complete  loss  of  sight  in  both  eyes.     The 
camp  being  located  some  distance  from  a  rail- 
road he  was  unable  to  get  proper  medical  attend- 
ance until  the  seventh  day. 

"Upon  examination  I  found  the  patient  wdl 
nourished  and  in  perfect  physical  condition,  with 
the  exception  of  total  loss  of  vision  in  both  eyes ;. 
he  had  not  the  slightest  perception  of  light  arid 
1  the  pupils  were  dilated  to  the  fullest  extent.  .  An 
ophthalmoscopic  examination  showed  the  retina 
1  normal;  disc  white  and  slightly  excavated.     Pa- 
tient was  put  on  increasing  doses  of  strychnine. 
Improvement  was  at  first  slow.     In  one  month's- 
time,  however,  V.  O.  D.  =  15/2oo  i  V.  OS.  =  per- 
ception of  light.     The  patient  returned  to  work 
for  two  weeks.     Two  weeks  later  the  V.  O.  D. 
had  again  fallen  to  15/2oo !  V.  O.  S.  same  as  before. 
I  have  examined  the  patient  several  times  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.    He  has  a  central  scotoma. 
At  the  last  examination  his  right  eye  had  V.  — 
"Aoo-    With  his  left  eye  he  can  discern  light  only. 
I  am  reliably  informed  that  in  many  of  the  lum- 
ber camp  stores  Hinkley's  Bone  Liniment  is  as 
much  a  staple  as  tobacco  and  that  many  of  the 
woodsmen  drink  it  in  place  of  whiskey." 

This  report  furnishes  an  excellent  description 
of  the  typical  amaurosis  following  wood  alcohol 
intoxication  from  adulterated  patent  medicines. 
In  the  early  onset  of  the  symptoms  and  the  almost 
complete  and  permanent  blindness  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  Dornat  cases 
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THURSDAY,  JAN.   12.   1905. 

EXPERIMENTAL  TEACHING 
OF  THE  BLINDJN  ENGLANI 

One  of  the  most  interesting  meetln 
of  the  season  of  the  Ne^wn J^nt 
Woman',  Club  waa  that  held I  ttU mor 
ink  in    Bray    Ha 1.     The  subject ^w 

^%r&^  yp% rXe're"?. 

«°a§  agjfSsvs 

Sheieex<Jfb>tt5°2a3ny  kinds joi rUMewa: 
ne^  There  was  a  large  attendance. 

BOSTON   EVENING 


TRANSCRIPT, 
J  ANUARY    11^1^5. 

A     BLIND     ELECTBICIAN 

He    Can    Wire    a    House    and    Manage    a 
Dynamo 

[From  the  London  Daily  Mall] 
The  idea  that  Wind  people  are  capable 
o„  of  exercising  certain  hackneyed  pro- 
fessions such  as  brush,  basket,  and  mat 
making  has  been  triumphantly  refuted  by 
i  Mr  S  Ferris,  a  resident  of  Swindon,  who 
^h^otally  sixties  -.««2~3SX* 
successful  business  as   a  practical   e.cun 

"Sr1  Verris^Sed  the  requisite  knowledge 
of   the  business    at   the    Swindon    technical 

1  Behoofs  Winning  four  certificates  and  two 
first  nrizes  in  competition  with  seeing  stu- 
Snts  His  Principal,  Mr.  Knowles,  had 
no  hesitaUon  'in  leaving  him  in  full  charge 

I  of  the  engine  and  dynamos 


without  the  aid  of  a  guide  or  even  6 
walking  cane.  They  are  familiar  with  the 
town  and  go  about  the  streets,  dodging 
us  and  street  cars  and  never  jostle 
inst  their  fellow-pedestrians.  They  fre- 
iily  visit  the  post  office  and  can  go  to 
any  store  in  town  if  given  ordinary  direc- 
tions for  flading  it.  They  are  cheerful  and 
get  more  out  of  life  than  many  who  are 
inore  fortunate, 

I  institution  tor  the  Deaf  and* 
Dumb, 

The  inmates  of  the  institution  for  the  education 
of  deaf  amd  dumb,  in  Mount  Stroetyhav©  assuredly 
not  been  overlooked  at  this  festive  season-     Pre- 
pf.TPtione  of   a  varied   and   extensive   nature   are 
annually  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  children 
attending  this  school— beginning     <;n     Christmas 
Day  and  terminating  on  the  2nd  January.       The 
principal      items   in    this      programme   consist   of 
f eastings,       lantern    and    cinematograph    displays, 
pantomimic    dumb    gestures,    legerdemain,    action 
drill,    and   other  performances  given   by  the  deaf 
children,  culminating  with  the- most  exciting  mo- 
ment to  them  in  the  dismantling  of  a  Christmas 
tree— this  part  being  contributed  to  by  numerous 
kind  friends,  to  whom  the  matron,  Mrs  Pender 
desires  to  express  her  warmest  gratitude.     Yester- 
day  the  deaf   children   were   the   recipients   of   a 
Christmas  dinner,    and   afterwards  each   was  pre- 
sented with  a  shilling,  which,   no  doubt,  still  fur 
ther  added  to  their  enjoyment.     It  may  be  men- 
tioned that.  in.  this  treat  to  the  deaf  child-ren  the 
example  of  the  interest  so  long  taker, i  in  the _ in- 
mates of  this  institution  by  the  late  Sir   William 
Henderson  of  Dev&nha  House,   has  not  been  lost 
sight  of.     Sir   William   Henderson,    who  was  one 
of  the  directors  during  a  period  close  upon  fifty 
years  made  it  a  point  at  this  time  to  invite  the  in- 
mates to  his  house  to  dinner  on  Christmas  Day. 
In   his   earlier   invitations   when   his   family   were 
younger  ,a  Christmas  tree  was  dismantled  m  his 
conservatory,    and   each   child   received   a  present 
from  it,  but  as  his  children   attained  rrper  years 
the  tree  was  discarded,  and  as,  a  substitute,  each 
child  became  the  happy  possessor  of  a  new  shil- 
ling—each parcel  indicating     that  it  came  direct 
from   the    Mint.        On    the    present    occasion    the 
memory  of  this  aimnal     treat  is  perpetuated   t  v 
adopting  and  conducting  it  on  similar  lines,   and 


irpr        has  since  carried  out  several  I  ow^lg  to  a  8um  0£  money  havmg  been  placed  in 
Mr.    »er™  installation    of    electric    th<5   han^s  0{   fche     superintendent,      through  the 

contracts    tor    i  tisfa<jtion  o£  the  Swin-    medium  of  Messrs  Peterkm  and  Duncans,  ems  has 

,nd  distance  of  surrounding  objects  by  tne 
"i  of  b us  own  footsteps,  and  is  thus  en- 
abled to  steer  clear  of  obstacles.     He  never 

-ft*jSSFK£*  in  wood-turning  is 
»  ,  nid  the  machine  tool  in  the  right  hand 
onlv  and  alTow  the  fingers  of  the  left  to 
rS'on  the  revolving  work,  so  that  he  may 
defect  if  it  is  being,  accurately  done.  He 
o-rinds  and  sharpens  his  own  implements, 
also  cutlery  qf__aUJunds 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1905 
OVT 

[Prom  the  Londo-a  Chronicle] 


WEST  oFbNGLJSFwJND  INSTITUTION • 

^fls  and  supporter,  of  ^^S^S 
tuticn  fcr  tba  Blind  have  ^"^ ^nations    in  ; 

Musicians.      ^^^oforte  pupils,  and  four  pupils  in 
organ  pupil  seven  P  a no l«>  ^  safxesd}A   seVen 

singing.    The  whole  ot  ttje  remaiuing  five    falling, 

adnma      honours,         h  ^^^      As  only  seveniwn 

rded  in   grades  one  to    four 


obtaining 

or-lv  a  few  rnarus  shor., 


efore    our    celebrated    fog    is    folded    in 
still  denser   oblivion    (writes   a   correspond- 
ent) let  me  relate  a  dramatic  anecdote.     A 
military  gentleman,  advanced  in  years,  lost 
his    way    completely    in    the    nocturnal    va- 
por      Bumping  against  a.   stranger,    he    ex- 
plained   his    misfortune,    and    gave   his    ad- 
dress      "I    know    ii    Quite    well,"    said    the 
stranger,   "and   I    will   take  you   there."     It 
was   some  distance,    but    the    guide    never 
hesitated  for  a  moment  on  the  whole  route. 
••This  is  vour  door,"   he  said  at   last,   at 
house    loomed    dimly    before    them.      "Bless 
my  soul,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "so  it  is! 
But    how    on    earth    have    you    been    able    to 
make  vol.-  way   through  such  a    fog?"     "I 
know  evefy  stick  and   stone  in   this  part   of 
London."   said  the  stranger  quietly,   "for  I 
am  blind!" 

_  A  wonderful  couple  are  the  Barron 
brothers,  who  live  on  Broad  street,  At- 
lanta, says  the  Constitution,  of  that 
city.  Although  they  are  both  totally 
blind  and  have  been  so  afflicted  since 
birth,  they  are  well  educated  and  well 
read.'  They  are  about  twenty  and 
twenty-three  years  of  age  respectively. 
go  arm  in  arm  wherever  they  want  to 


have  been   awajd 


the 


honours"   have   been   *"-5£~racl£aliy  comprises 
in  the  Exeter  dstnot  (J^^gSS  J  Plymouth    and 
whole   of  Devon    -|J   *^f  ^ifnumber  the  Institution 
its  surroundings),  and  as  ott  oveTi    ■ 


three  out  of 


pupils  can  claim  seven  ;    ^"^'^^^hest'and,  there 
the  seven  are  obtained  m  the  wm  fc  u  „     av< 

Ze,  most  difficult  ^^"^JS,  blind  candidates 
somewhat  rare,  it ^^rf  grit  and  perseverance 
possess  a  T^arkable  amoun  disadvaJitagea   under 
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Need  lor  Municipal  Training 
Classes. 


following   facts   are  contained    in    ft 
report  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
London    County   Council    by    Miss    K.     K. 
Bruce,  and  endeavours  to  prove  the  urgent 
need  for  the    establishment    of    municipal 
training-  classes  and.  workshops  for  the  blind 
in  the  East  End!:— There  were  in  1901  3,556 
blind  persons  in  London.     Some  of  the  six 
institutions  already  provided  are  hampi 
with  such  limitation^  and  restrictions  as  to 
debar  them  from   being  generally   ui 
and1,  therefor©  the  available  means  for  sup- 
plying work  for  the  blind  poor  in  London 
have  been  too  favourably  represented.  The 
report  proceeds:  The  following  list  is  taken 
from  a  pamphlet  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
Secretary    to  the    Committee   of   Gardner's 
Trust:    (1)  Association    for   Promoting   the 
General   Welfare  of  the  Blind;  depot  and 
workshop,  Tottenham  Court-road.     (2)  Ken- 
sington Institute  for  the  Blind;  depot  and 
workshop,  Notting  Hill  Gate.     (3)  Surrey 
Association  for  the  General  Welfare  of  the 
Blind;  dept  and  workshop,  90,  Peckham- 
road.     (4)    School   for  the   Indigent  Blind, 
Leatherhead ;  factory,  250,  Waterloo  Bridge- 
road — note,    preference   given    to   Leather- 
head  pupils1.     (5)  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
of  Kent,  49  London-street.  Greenwich;  only 
men  employed,  and  these-  are  restricted  to 
natives  of  or  residents  in  Kent.     (6)  Lon- 
don Society  for    Teaching    the    Blind    to 
Read,    10   Upperi-avenue-road ;    residential 
school — only  men  employed  to  the  number 
of  six  in  workshop.     For  the  whole  of  Lon- 
don there  are  only  four  workshops  where 
both  men  and  women  are   employed.     Of 
these,  No  4  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
list  as  a  local  agency   because  preference  is 
given  to  workers  trained  at  the  residential 
school  at  Leatherhead.  They  are  transferred 
to   the   factory    in    Waterloo    Bridge-road 
when 

EFFICIENT  WAGE  EARNERS, 

and  there  are,  therefore,  no  vacancies  for 
the  training  of  those  in  the  district  sud- 
denly deprived  by  blindness  from  supports 
The   school  at  Leatherhead  is  residential. 
The  fee  asked  isi  £30  a  year  unless  elected 
by  vote.     (I  understand  that  this  school  is 
closed    during    vacations,    and,    therefore 
scholars    in   residence,    without   homes   of 
their  own,  or  coming  from  undesirable  home 
life,  would)  need  to  be  cared  for.)     No.  5  is 
restricted]  to  males,  natives,  or  residents  in 
Kent,  and  No.  6  can  scarcely  be  included 
in  a  list  of  institutions  dealing  with  technical 
work  tor  the  blind.     To  return  to  Nos.  1, 
2  and  3  on  the  list,  which  represent  Lon- 
don's effective  means  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  those  citizens  most  requiring  aid.     It  will 
be  observed  that  in  all  these  institutions  the 
fees  demanded  are  prohibitive  to  the  un- 
assisted blind  poor.     As  to  accommodation. 
On  enquiry  at  the  workshops  at  Tottenham 
Court-road!  and  Notting  Hill  Gate,  the  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  secretary  and 
manager  showed  that  not  more  than  two  or 
three  new  workers  could  be  taken  on  each 
year.     Whether   even  this  limited!  number 
of  new  cases  could  be  given  regular  employ* 
ment     depended     entirely     on     vacancies 
occuring  through  dfeeath  or  removal  or  < 
causes   among   the    regular   employees.     In 
the   writers  opinion  a  great   improvement 
might  be  effected.     As  a  sample  of  the  most, 
vigorous  commercial  enterprise  in  the,  insti- 
tutions personally  visited,    she    thinks    the 
factory  at  Waterloo  Bridge-road  in  advance 
of  the  others.     The   mat-making  by   hand- 
looms  is   both  lucrative  and  successful  in 
competing  with  sighted  labour  in  the  i 
market.     But   even    here  more 


w* 


honours"     are  VARIETY    OF    EMPLOYMENT, 


suited  to  different  capacities,  might  be  un- 
dertaken.    The  writer  continues:   "I  have 
reason  for  knowing  that  a  large  institi 
devoted  to  the  preparing  and  distribution  of 
literature  for  the  blind  is  contemplating  the 
employment   of   blind  workers   in    thi 
partment.  But  there  are  no  workers  trained, 
or   were,  none,  three  months  ago.       Here 
surely  is  an   opening?     The   following   em- 
ployments  Blight   be  added    to   the    1 
.successfully  taught:   Some  departments   of 
book-binding,   book-stitching,  book-folding, 
and    flower-making.       To    th-  icially 

gifted:  Piano  turning  typewriting.  Braille 
proof  correcting,  Braille  stereotyping,  and 
massage.  Massage  as  an  employment  tor  the 
blind  lias  proved  to  be  a  success.  It  is  a 
lucrative  employment  for  those  specially 
fitted  by  mental  and  physical  adaptability, 
but  necessarily  those  possessed  ot  the  re- 
quired qualities  will  not  be  very  numerous. 
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On  tlie  subject  of  home  versus  workshop 
employment,  evidence  points  conclusively  to 
the  answer :  It  is  better  to  employ  blind 
workers  in  a  workshop  or  factory  rather 
than  giving  out  work  to  be  done  at  their 
homes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some 
objection  might  be  felt  to  the  plan  of  in- 
stituting a.  factory  or  workshop  in  connec- 
tion with  a  municipal  training  school  on 
the  .ground  of  unfairness-  to>  local  traders  if 
a  selling  department  weie  added  to  this 
scheme.  To  meet  tins  objection  it  might 
be  possible  to  organise  a  voluntary  com- 
mittee to  work  in  conjunction  with  the 
municipal  authorities.  With  regard  to  the 
ne'?e,s.cf'.ty  for  spm©  further  piovision  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  blind  scholars 
leaving  the  elementary  schools,  the  evidence 
of  the  teachers  is  overwhelming  in  favour 
of  the  establishment  of 

MUNICIPAL  TECHNICAL   SCHOOLS 

and  workshops  to  meet  the  need1  which  at 
present  exists.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  elementarv  schools  where  blind  children 
axe  taught:  Morning-lane,  Hackney;  The 
Highway.  Shadwell ;  'Boundary-lane,  Wal- 
worth, Powis-street,  Woolwich 5  Shilling- 
ton-street,  Clapliam ;  Edinburgh-road  Lad- 
broke-grove  ;  Sanhope- street  (for  Brecknock- 
road),  Euston-road.  I  should  suggest  that 
a.  tecimical  school  and  workshop  be  estab-  | 
lished  near  Burdett-road,  Mile  End.  This  j 
would  serve  as  a  training  centre  for  scholars 
leaving  tlie  schools,  at  Shadwell  and  Hack-  I 
ney.  and,  perhaps  Walworth,  besides  be- 
ing of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  adult  blind 
poor  living  in  the  neighbouring  districts. 


Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

TO  THE  EDITOr,. 

Sir, --Slay  I  call  the  attention  of  yonr  reactors 
to  the  above  institute,  which  is  carrying  on 
such  a  valuable  wor.K  for  the  blind  in  Cardiff  ?  At 
the  institute,  which  is  close  to  the  Infirmary, 
employment  is  given  to  many  of  the  unfor- 
tunate blind,  and  they  are  helped  and  cared  for 
in  many  ways.  Their  work  is  wonderful,  and 
the  varied  nature  0"  the  articles  made  by  them 
13  surprising  considering  their  sad  affliction.  We 
are  trying  to  help  the  institute  this  Christmas 
and  have  arranged  an  exhibition  and  sale  of 
work  on  Wednesday,  January  4,  in  the  after- 
noon at  3,  and  an  entertainment  at  7  o'clock. 
The  blind  people  will  be  at  work,  and  visitors 
will  have  tha  opportunity  of  seeing  th6m.  May 
I  ask  your  readers  at  this  time  to  spnre  a  thought 
for  the  blin3  and  to  help  us  in  our  effort  for 
them  ?— 1  am,  &c.,      MILLTCENT  CD  BI1T, 

Rornuey  House,  Cardiff. 

l\ 


PRACTICAL  PHILANTHROPY. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES 
BLJNi  SOCIETY. 
(From  a  Correspondent.) 
Tho  blind  beggar  and  die  si  shitless  singer  are 
familiar  to  most  persons,  tho  Scripture  reader  with  his 
recital  catches  the  ears  of  the  sympathetic,  and  oft- 
times  the  coppeTs,  but  thore  is  a  more  deserving  class 
tftan  these  who  merit  support,  but  fail  to  obtain  it 
because  they  struggle  to  make  their  own  daily  bread 
rather  than  ask  for  alms.  For  these  the  Northern 
Counties  Blind  Society  exists.  At  the  present  time  the 
society  finds  itself,  for  the  first  time,  in  debt  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  effort  of  the  committee  to  improve 
its  finanoial  position  so  that  it  may  keep  pace  with  its 
desire  to  help  those  who  wish  to  help  themselves  has 
received  invaluable  help  from  '  ord  Arm  who  has 

given  tho  cachet  of  his  name  to  an  appeal  to  che  public 
Tho  objects  lor  which  this  society  exist*  aie  6uch  83 
must  oommend  themselves  to  all  who  value  practical 
philanthropy  as  contrasted  witn  tha  sentimental  form 
it  eo  often  takes.  These  may  be  summarised  as  com- 
menoing  with  tho  dieeoveaty  of  the  blind  units  in  the 
population  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  trie  IS  or  to. 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  a  portion  of  Cumberland, 
following  on  by  teaching  them  to  read  the  embossed 
printing  for  tho  blind,  supplying  them  with  bocks  and 
music,  and,  wherever  it  is  possible,  teaching  some 
useful  trado  or  occupation,  so  that  tl.  be  self- 

supporting,  and  neither  depe-ndunt  ci  charity  or  upon 

>yed   in   the    society's 


"workshops.  andTofiEers  are  helped  by  t-iio  loan  of  tools 
and  raw  material  for  home  work.  In  the  event  ot  ,n» 
product  of  the  home  workers'  labour  not  being  sale- 
able in  their  own  dis+riot,  it  may  be  sent  to  the  ;» 
shop  in  North  Shield-  to  be  sold,  the  worker  receiving 
the  full  profit.  ,  .  « 

Looking  over  the  muster  roll  of  the  society,  ana 
sorting  the  occupations,  we  find  that  ooalmmere  head 
the  list  with  a  total  of  122,  not  counting  two  mine 
officials  and  a  mining  engineer;  labourers  ot  all  sorts 
making  a  bad  second  with  71.  Then  come  19  marine^ 
a  shipbuilder,  a  pilot,  five  shipwrights,  and  a  saiimaKer a 
19  blacksmiths  and  16  quar^Tuon  next  following.  Ui 
workers  in  iron,  such  as  puddlers,  etc.,  there  are  ^u, 
with  18  engineers,  four  rivettetfs,  two  boilersrnuhs, 
three  millwrights,  six  firemen,  and  one  moulder,  lhe 
railwav  servants  are  represented  by  four  locomotive 
fitters,"  tot  ol&telavers,  five  miscellaneous,  a  policeman, 
and  several  firemen.  The  building  and  sub-trades  con- 
tribute three  builders,  five  brick  or  tile  makers,  five 
masons,  six  joiners,  three  painters,  besides  a  contractor, 
and  there  are  seven  caFinetmakers  on  the  list.  Inen 
there  are  four  farmers  and  six  farm  servants,  three 
gardeners,  one  miller,  a  'bus  driver,  and  five  cartmen, 
a  stableman,  a  jockey,  and  a  carrier.  Two  ministers, 
two  doctors,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  a  land  surveyor,  ft 
postmaster,  a  musician,  a  schoolmistress .  and  two 
university  students,  three  soldiers,  two  policemen,  and 
a  relieving  officer.  Amongst  the  tradesmen  are  1 
grocers,  a  draper,  a  confectioner,  a  chemist,  o 
stationers,  two  butchers,  six  tailors,  two  spirit  mer- 
chants, two  innkeepers,  and  a  malster.  Of  handiciafts- 
men  there  are  seven  shoemakers,  a  brush  make',  a 
weaver,  a  saw  maker,  a  wood  turner,  a  flax  dr« 
a  wool  sorter,    an  upholsterer,    a  well   sinkei  nail- 

maker,  two  potters,  a  watchmaker,  two  male  and  one 
female  servants,  a  fisherman  and  a  fishwife,  a  shop 
assistant,  and  a  bill-poster.  Two  men  came  from  the 
chemical  works,  two  from  the  coke  ovens,  and 
from  gasworks.  The  lead  mines  have  sent  seven  men 
and  the  white  lead  works  five  persons.  There  are  two 
iron  miners,  seven  glass  or  bottle  makers,  and  five 
clerks.  And,  of  out-of-the-way  occupations,  there  is 
one  gold  miner  and  an  Australian  Bushman.  And 
this  heterogeneous  gathering  of  humanity  is  welded 
together  into  one  community  by  their  common  afflic- 
tion, the  worse  to  bear  because  they  have  known  the 
blessing  of  sight. 

Out  of  the  1,238  pea-sons  whose  names  have  appeared 
on  the  books  of  tihe  society  only  5i  were  born  blind, 
but  even  tikis  is  largely  m  excess  of  the  usual  pro- 
portion who  come  into  the  world  in  a  sightless  con- 
dition. , 

There  are  a  great  number  of  trades  and  occupations 
possible  to  blind  persons,  a>nd  if  the  sighted  populavon 
would  only  give  their  less  foirtunaite  fellow  creature* 
a  praportion.aje  amount  of  patronage,  they  would  have 
no  reason  to  regret  it.  In  their  fiancftotafts  they  are 
thoroughly  reliable.  Working  wdit.h  deliberate  calm- 
ness, they  test  their  work  much  more  frequently  than 
the  ordinary  workman  does,  with  the  result  that  the 
article  when  finished  wears  well,  lasts  long,  and  is. 
therefore,  much  cheaper  in  the  end.  The  working 
clients  of  the  society  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  who  work  ait  their  own  homes,  and  those  who 
foltow  their  craft  ait  the  workshops  at  Howard  Street, 
North  Ohiields,  the  former  necessarily  being  tihe  larger 
section.  Feiw  institutions  for  the  bCnd  do  their  work 
as  thoroughly  as  this  society.  There  are  many  places 
in  the  kingdom  where  the  blind  are  taught  to  fashion 
things  with  their  hands,  and,  having  done  this  much, 
the  duty  is  considered  at  an  end.  This,  in  the  opinion  of 
most  persons  of  experience,  is,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  money  and  time  wasted.  They  have  certainly 
learnt  a  trade,  but  in  most  oases  they  have  neither  the 
capital  nor  the  opportunity  to  follow  it,  so  we  get 
another  blind  man  on  tlie  streets  with  the  fa  miliar 
placard,  instead  of  another  self -supporting  unit  being 
added   to  the   working  population. 

Evidence  was  adduced  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Blind,   which  proved  that    "out  of  1,267   blind 
men  who  have  learnt  trades  at  various  institutions  in 
the    United    Kingdom,    only    734    were    following    the 
trade  learnt" — a  truly  lamentable  waste  of  the  money 
of  the  charitable.     The  policy  of  this  sociery   is  very 
different.    In  connection  with  the  workshops  there  is 
a  shop  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  their  labour,  and 
to    this   are  sent   the   articles    made    by    the   out-door 
workers,    whioh    are   sold    at    the    marked    price,    and 
the  money  handed  over  without   any  deductions.     In 
many  eases   the  raw  material   is  sent  to   the   worker 
to  be  made   up   because  he  has   not   the   wherewithal 
to  buy  it ;  and,  in  short,  no  reasonable  help  is  denied  to 
those  who  show  the  slightest  desire  to  help  themselves. 
In  the  workshops, baskets  of  all  6orts,  sizes,  and  materials 
ax^  made,  ap  well  as  various  kinds  of  mats,  cork  fenders 
for  ships,  while  chains  are  caned,  and  nets  also  made. 
A  quarterly  magazine  is  set  up  in  embossed  type,  and 
published  here,  hooks  are  printed  in  Moon  and  Braille 
characters,   vmd  stitched  and  bound  by  blind  girls  and 
men.     To  Howard  (Street  the  blind  come  to  be  taught 
these  trades  and  <many  others,  hy  the  versatile   blind 
members  of  the  staff,  so  that  they  may  work  at  their 
homes — possibly    in    a   far-off    village    in    one    of    the 
five  Northern  Counties —  and  send  tlie  result  to  Shields 
to  be  sold  if  they  have  not  another  market  for  it.     It 
ronst    be   conceded    that    this    is    doing    the    work    of 
helping   the  blind   thoroughly   and    well,    yet    without 
diminishing-   their   6elf -dependence,    which    is    too    fre- 
quently the  case  in  philanthropic  movements.  Amongst 
the  outside  workers  there  are  basket  makers,  musicians 
piano  tuners,  mat  and  mattress  makers,   wood  cutters' 
chair  canere,  hawkers,   coal  dealers,  greengrocers    fur- 
niture   dealens,    mfUunein,    tobacconists,    news-vendors 
a  beerhouse  keeper,  hammock  makens,  organ  blowers' 
a  caller,  tea  dealers,  a  lodging-house  keeper,  clergymen! 
one     evangelist,     and     many     vocalists,     besides     the 
numerous  women -workers,   who  do  knitting  and  fan^y 
work.     These  are  not  asking  for  charity,  but  for  work 
—work  that  win  give  them  not  only  their  dailv  food 
but  will  preserve  tno  independence  they  greatly  value' 
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Like  anv  businoaa,  the  society  neecl^  capital ■  w  g 
chase   raw   material    when    the   market   «  f^u"W^ 
like   all   philanthropic  institute    **^d£™JZ 
carry    on   its   beneficent   purposes      Some  »""   =     , 
ago,  when  it  was  proposed I  tc >  build  the  wortohops,  the 
small  sum  of  £300  was  asked  for,  and    as  ini . 
was  so  trivial,  the  building  was  <^m&f™isw)    ££ 
total  was  nearly  reached.     The  »°rk  ""J^X^      ft 
even  now  all  the  money  has  not  te«  »u™_™eat;.r;." 
ie  a  business  axiom  to  buy  largely  when  raw  materwi 
is  cheap    rather  than  ,n  small  ^^Tm 
sent  need  for  orders  in  hand;  but  lack  <?i™!        ,    , 
lost  many  competitive  orders  and  ^ly  d.minwh..d  the 
profit   on   those    received,     More   plant   w   wanted    to 
develop  the  trades  already  earned  on    as  well  as  other 
machines   for   skilled    and    unskilled   labour       In    the 
book  printing  department  there  is  roorn  ««  £M  °e,£ 
able   extension   for  very   profitable  work,   there    is    a 
gcid  demand  for  embossed  books,   but  orders  cannot 
be  taken   until   the  one  in   hand   .8  completed       The 
printing  of  a  book  in  ordinary  type  is  by  no  means 
quick-that  in  embossed  characters  is  infinite  y  slower 
and   all   the   time  it  is   in   hand   the  worker  s   weekly 
wage  must  be  paid.     With  cash  in  hand   more   type- 
setters,  printers"  and  binders  could  be  put  on.  oeden 
would    be    disposed    of    more   quickly,    and    a    gr.-ater 
profit  be  assured  to  the  society.     The  society   has  no 
endowment,    and    is   therefore    entirely   dependent   on 
the   vearlv    subscribers   for   the   funds   needed   for   the 
working  exoenses.     Lately  it  has  lost  several  of  these, 
and   thiir   places   are   unfilled.     The   area   over   which 
the  societv  operates  is  very   extensive    including  the 
whole   of   the   counties  of   Northumberland   and    Dur- 
ham, -art  of  Cumberland,   part  of  Westmorland,  and 
a  porfkm  of  Yorkshire. 


Knd  when  Mafrisiuue  rmiiow  saio. 
["Back  to  the  almshouse,  boys,"  the 
couple  bowed  their  thanks  and  shuttled 
out  arm-in-arm. 


From, 


Adult  Blind. 

Attention    has    been     called    by    my 
I  predecessors  to  the  fact  that  no   pro- 
i  vision  is  made  by  the  state  for  the  in- 
struction and  employment  of  the  adult 
blind.      I    recommend    that   the   Legis- 
lature continue  to  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  devising  suitable  means  for 
the  industrial  training  of.  this  class  of 
unfortunates. 
V     The    expenditures    from      the      state 
ltreasury    for    the    last    fiscal    year    for 
Icharitable    purposes   were   upwards   of 
|$7  600,000,    and    of    this    amount    only 
$$■>  225    was    expended    for    the    blind, 
and    then    only    for    the    education    of 
blind    children    and      youths.        What 
nobler  charity  can  the  state  maintain 
than  that  which  aims  to  enable  those 
who  have  become  blind  after  reaching 
manhood   to   be   self-supporting? 


BLEND  LED 
NEWYEAR'SSPREE 


New  York,  Jan  4.— Arm-in-arm.  John 
Reilly,  twenty-five,  and  James  Bren- 
nan,  fifty,  both  blind,  shuffled  before 
Magistrate  Barlow  yesterday  morning 
in  Yorkvllle  Police  Court,  charged  with 
intoxication. 

"Would  you  mind  telllncr  me  the 
name  of  His  Honor,"  asked  Brennan 
of  the  policeman  who  had  arrested 
them. 

"It's  Judge  Barlow,"  replied  the  cop. 

"A     Happy     New      Year      to     Your 
Honor!"  said  Brennan,  making  a  low 
bow  to  the  Bench.  "Perhaps  you  don't 
remember  us?  You  see.  Judge,  it's  this 
way.  Me  and  my  young  friend  are  so- 
journing at  the  almshouse,  but  fallen 
fortunates  have  not  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  etiquette  and  each  New  Year's  It  is 
,  our  custom  to  go  forth  and  visit  those 
!  of    our    friends    who    have    not    fallen 
away  from  us  since  misfortune  came. 
'  Being  of  convivial  spirit  they  gave  us 
of  the  cup  that  cheers,  and  you  see—" 

"Ah,  now  I  remember  you.  You  were 
here  a  year  ago  to-day  on  a  similar 
chirks. 

"Your  Honor  Is  gifted  with  an  ex- 
cellent memory." 

"A  case  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind,  eh?" 

"Sure,  they  were  blind  more  ways 
than  one  and  there  wasn't  much  leadln' 
done.  'Twas  most  backin'  and 
illlin'."  remarked  the  cop. 
,  "An  observing  and  worthy  officer, 
Your  Honor."  remarked  Mr.  Brennan, 
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LEGISLATIVE   COMMITTEE 

VISITS  HOME  l'OR  BLIND 


(BY  Tnfi  AtJUuelated  Preoo> 
Madison,  Wis..  Jtn.  6 -The  Ie«tola» 
tive  committee  appointed  to  inspect. 
the  state  charitable  and  P6^1™8^: 
tions  and  report  their  condit  on  and 
needs  to  the  legislature  are  at  Janes 
ville  where  it  is  inspecting  the  school 
for  the    blind.  _   ,  . 

Tomorrow  it  will  go  to  Delavan  to 
look  over  the  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Friday  it  will  inspect  the  in- 
dustrial school  for  girls  at  Milwau- 
kee and  Saturday  it  will  visit  the  in- 
dustrial   school    for    boys    at    Wauke- 

ShRarlv  next  week  it  will  inspect  the 
,^-ium  for  the  insane  at  Mendota, 
feavS  the  public  school  at  Sparta 
ho  last  of  the  ten  institutions  to  oe 
v?sited  It  has  already  inspected  the 
northern  hospital  for  the  msane  at 
Oshkosh,  the  state  prison  at  Waupun. 
the  home  for  feeble  minded  at  Chip- 
pewa Falls,  and  the  intermediate  re- 
formatory at  Green  Bay. 

It  is  accompanied  on,  its  trip  th  s 
week  bv  the  members  of  the  sta  .e 
board  of  control.  The  committee  cou- 
nts of  Senator  E.  E.  Stevens  of  Osh- 
kosh     Assemblyman    Henry    Johnson 

of  Suring  and  Assemblyman  B   S.  Pos- 
ter  of  West   Bend. 
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BLIND,  HE  WILLS  $600,000  TO  BLIND 

Sightless    Graml    Dnke    Remembers 
Others   Similarly  Afflicted. 

Special  Cable  to  "The  Record." 

Berlin,  Jan.  7.— The  will  of  the  late 
Graml  Duke  of  Meeklenbrmrg-Strelitz. 
who  was  blind  for  20  years  before  his 
death,  disposes  of  a  fortune  estimated 
at  nearly  $5,000,000.  It  was  deposited 
in  the  Bank  of  England  since  1866,  be- 
cause of  fear  that  the  authorities  of  the 
German   Empire   would   seize   it. 

Of  this  amount  more  than  $600,000 
was  left  to  charitable  institutions  for  the 
blind,  and  the  heir  to  the  throne  was 
made  executor  of  the  will,  with  the  pro 
viso  that  the  grand  ducal  fortune  shall 
be  replaced  in  the  Bank  of  England  in 
case  of  war  or  revolution. 


BLIND  MASSEURS 

GENERALLY  RECOGNIZED 


Many     Countries     Now     Provide     for 

Education  of  the  Blind  to  Give 

Massage. 


A  paper  on  the  employment  of  the 
)lind  for  massage,  was  read  recently 
it  a  meeting  of  the  medical  section  of 
^he  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  by 
)r.  N.  B.  Potter.  Among  the  remarks 
Contained  in  the  paper  were  the  fol- 
ding: 
"Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  efforts  di- 
eted toward  utilizing  the  blind  peo- 
ple for  giving  massage  have  naturally 
sen  stimulated  by  the  custom  which 
is  existed  in  Japan  for  a  great  many 
snturies  of  employing  blind  masseurs, 
jjhere  the  blind  have  enjoyed  a  special 
protection  and  indulgence  from  the 
■mperor.  They  have  been  exempt 
flrom  taxation,  they  have  formed  a  sort 


of  guild,  and  practically  all  the  mas- 
sage employed  In  Japan  is  given  by 
;fte  blind.  Although  this  universal 
jmstom  of  employing  massage  by  the 
ind  has  existed  In  Japan  for  a  great 
any  hundred  years,  comparatively 
well-organized  attempts  have  been 
de  in  other  countries.  Most  of  such 
tempts  have  been  in  quite  recent 
ars,  and  a  few  of  them  have  been 
sonably  successful. 
In  Russia,  Mrs.  Z.  I.  Vengueroff  be- 
n  teaching  massage  to  the  blind  in 
ay,  1903.  She  selected  a  young  girl 
o  was  born  blind,  who  learned  so 
ickly  and  became  so  adept  that  Mrs. 
rgueroff  has  been  encouraged  to  con- 
ue  her  work.  At  the  time  of  the 
blication  of  her  article  there  were 
even  blind  pupils  at  her  school.  Ap- 
parently her  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  Her  exhibition  of  pho- 
tographs of  the  blind  pupils  at  work 
evoked  considerable  interest  at  the 
congress  last  year  in  Paris. 

"In  Great  Britain,  the  most  perfect- 
ly organized  attempt  has  been  made  to 
provide  for  the  education,  and  more  es- 
pecially for  the"  subsequent  mainten- 
ance, of  the  blind  as  masseurs.  Be- 
sides numerous  individual  attempts  re- 
corded, some  more  and  some  less  suc- 
cessful, an  Institute  for  Massage  by  the 
Blind  was  incorporated  in  London.  The 
enterprise  has  already  trained  about 
thirty  blind  people,  eight  of  whom  are 
entirely  self-supporting.  At  present 
they  are  in  need  of  more  financial  help 
in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  central 
bureau,  where  the  blind  masseurs  may 
practice  their  treatments,  where  some 
f  them  may  reside  and  where  calls 
or  their  services  may  be  received  and 
esponded  to.  Dr.  J.  Fletcher  Little, 
ho  has  personally  superintended  their 
eaching,  informs  me  by  letter  that  al- 
ost  all  the  women  whom  he  has 
aught  have  done  well,  that  greater 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  re- 
gard to  the  men,  and  that  but  few  of 
the  latter  are  now  self-supporting.  He 
regards  a  three  to  six-months'  course 
long  enough  to  fit  them  for  this  occu- 
pation, and  considers  them  then  capa- 
ble of  competing  with  those  who  see. 

Turning  now  to    America,     we  find 
that  in  Boston  there  are  two  women 
who  have  been  successful  in  their  ef- 
forts at  massage.     One  of  them  is  not 
entirely  blind;  the  other,  Mrs.  S.,  lost 
her  eyesight  at  the  age  of  ten.  From 
the  age  of  thirteen  to  twenty  she  re- 
sided at  the  Perkins  Institute,   where 
she  was  thoroughly  well  grounded  in 
elementary  science,  anatomy,  and  phys- 
iology.    She  paid  $60  for  twenty  class 
lessons   in  massage,    (with   seeing  pu- 
pils.) She  also  took  a  course  in  regu- 
lation gymnastics  and  another  in  med- 
ical gymnastics.     She  subsequently  in- 
structed nurses  in  massage  at  the  Dan- 
vers   Insane   Hospital.     Dr.   Page,    the 
superintendent,  speaks  of  her  work  in 
the  highest  terms.    She  has  worked  for 
several  years  twice  a  week  at  the  Out- 
door Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  under  Dr.  James  M. 
Jackson.     She     now  gives     corrective 
gymnastic  instruction  at     the  Perkins 
Institute  three  mornings  a  week,  and 
finds  that  she  can  give  rrom  three  to 
five  treatments   a   day  to   patients  at 
their  homes  without  fatigue,  and  she 
receives  $2  per  treatment.     She  works 
about  eight  months  a  year,  and  says 
that  she  is  stronger  than  when  she  be- 
gan.    She  thinks  that  people  at  first 
are  apt  to  be  rather  prejudiced  against 
the  blind,  but  that  later  on  they  seem 
to  overcome  this  prejudice.    She  thinks 
the  general  training  is  very  important 
and  that  it  is  better  for  the  blind  to  be 
trained  in  classes  with  seeing  pupils. 
Miss  S.  is  of     course     a     remarkably 
bright  woman,  and     would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  any  work  which  she  had  un- 
dertaken. 

"Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook, 
Penn..   informs   me  that   eight  of  his 
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pupils  have  been  trained    in    massage  ( 
either  at  the  Polyclinic  or  at  the  Or- 
thopedic    Hospital     in     Philadelphia. 
Four  of  them  are  already  self-support- 
ins:  oneewttsabour.  £100  a  month. 
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Illinois  Board  of  .Charities  Says 
Its    Inmates   Could   Be   Main- 
tained Cheaper  in  Idleness. 
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THER    LEGISLATION    ASKED. 


Institution  for  Epileptics  Is  Ur- 
gently    Demanded  —  Many 
Changes  in  Present  Laws 
Recommended  in  Report. 


REPUBLIC  SPECIAL.. 

Springfield,  111.,  Jan.  11—  Legislation  that 
is  deemed  of  vital  importance  is  asked  for 
by  the  State  Board  of  Charities  in  the 
eighteenth  biennial  report  of  the  board, 
made  public  to-day.  Important  among  the 
changes  in  the  present  laws  that  are  asked 
for  are  the  following: 

Granting  power  to  the  Board  of  Char- 
ities to  classify  all  officers  and  employes 
of  the  several  State  charitable  institutions 
into  grades  and  to  equalize  and  fix  their 
salaries. 

Giving    the    board    general    supervision 
over  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  the  let 
ting   of   contracts,    this   supervision   being 
coupled  with  the  power  of  veto  over  suet 
purchases   or   contracts. 

Providing    for    the    establishment    of 
colony  for  epileptics. 

Providing   for    the    establishment    of    ar 
institution   for   the   care  of  feeble-mindec 
girls   and  women,   to   be   denominated 
custodial    asylum   for   women." 

Provision  for  the  accommodation  of  ai 
least  100  more  girls  at  the  State  Train 
ing  School  for  Girls  at  Geneva  and  pro 
vision  for  clothing  for  the  inmatea. 

An  appropriation  to  furnish  the  five 
new  cottages  for  girls  at  the  Soldiers 
Orphans'  Home. 

The  establishment  of  a  surgical  institu 
tion  for  children,  intended  to  secure  re 
storative  treatment  for  the  crippled  an 
deformed  pauper  children  of  the  State. 
ABANDON  HOME  FOR  BLIND. 
A  recommendation  made  by  the  boar 
which  is  calculated  to  cause  surprise  i 
that    the   Industrial   Home   for   the   Biln 

be  abandoned,  and  some  more  economic 
plan  devised  for  the  care  of  its  inmates. 
The  board  has  decided,  after  ten  years' 
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Much  Good  Accomplished  by  Charity 
Founded  in  This  City. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teaching  Society  and  the  Circulat- 
ing Library  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  in 
the  Witherspoon  Building  next  Thursday 
night.  An  interesting  programme  has 
been  arranged  for  the  occasion,  and  ad- 
dresses are  to  be  made  by  Judge  William 
N.  Ashman,  President  of  the  Society;  John 
H.  Converse,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents; 
Professor  Franklin  S.  Edmonds,  and 
Bishop  Whitaker.  Piano  and  vocal  selec- 
tions will  be  rendered  by  Clarence  de 
Rome. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  about 
80.000  blind  persons.  Of  this  number  only 
IS  per  cent,  are  under  21  years,  which  is 
the  age  limit  for  admission  into  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  where  about  4,400  pupils  are 
under  instruction.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  S2  per  cent,  of  the  blind  are  adults, 
living,  more  or  less,  isolated  in  private 
homes.  For  this  large  number  but  few 
educational  privileges  were  provided  until 
the  plan  of  "Home  Teaching"  was  started 
in  Philadelphia  in  1882.  Since  that  time 
"The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind"  has  effected  a  vast  amount  of  good 
by  sending  its  teachers  to  the  homes  of 
hundreds  of  blind  persons  whom  they  have 
taught  to  read,  and  furnished  with  a  regu- 
lar supply  of  reading  matter,  free  of  cost, 
from  the  library  of  the  Society,  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  a  special  department  is  de- 
voted to  its  use. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  organization  is 
Frank  Read,  No.  827  Drexel  Building. 


BfcNKPIT  FOR 
CL0VERN00K 

Proceeds  of  Bispham  Recital  Go 
to  Home  for  Blind. 


Through  the  philanthropy  of  a  public- 
spirited  woman  the  inmates  of  the  Clo- 
vernooit  Home  for  the  Blind  will  enjoy  an 
afternoon  with  David  Bi^pbpm.  the  noted 
finger  ai  the  Grand  Opera  House  on  Jan- 
uary 20.  The  recital  is  guaranteed  by 
this  woman,  who  will  turn  over  to  the 
institution  the  proceeds.  Mr.  Bispham' s 
nam?  is  one  to  conjure  with  in  music 
circles,  and  he  will  bo  welcomed  b 
large  aril  fashionable  audience.  The  pro- 
gramme will  include  some  choice  bit*  by 
the  most  eminent  masters,  embracing 
three  songs  by  Frank  Van  Der  Stucken. 
Subscription  sale  of  seats  closes  Saturday. 
Januarv  H.  Orders  may  be  sent  to.H.  E. 
Hall,  manager,  1002  Mercantile  Library 
building.  Public  sale  of  seats  begins  Jan- 
uary  17,    at    Wurlitzer's. 


for  ameliorating  the  condition  ot  t.ne  able- 
bodied  blind  of  the  state.  The  report  adds 
that  the  inmates  believe  that  they  are  pay- 
ing their  way,  when  in  fact  each  one  is 
costing  the  state  annually  about  |47C.  The 
actual  loss  to  the  state,  says  the  report,  is 
$200  per  capita.  It  has  been  foun.l  difficult 
to  dispose  of  the  manufactured  product  of 
the  institution,  chiefly  brooms,  due  largely 
to  competition  with  machine-made  brooms, 
which  can  be  produced  much  cheaper. 

Another  notable  assertion  in  the  report  is 
that  each  inmate  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  could  be  maintained  in  idle- 
ness, on  a  strictly  charitable  basis,  for  ,fi75 
a  year. 

The  board  also  criticises  the  anti-convict 
labor  law  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  and 
says  it  was  a  mistake.  Arguments  are 
made  to  show  that,  from  various  causes, 
the  cost  of  production  differed  but  little 
from  that  of  free  labor.  Under  the  present 
law,  the  report  says,  there  is  more  direct 
competition  with  free  labor.  An  extension 
of  trade  and  new  markets  are  suggested  as 
a  solution  of  the  question. 

The  board  asks  the  establishing  of  a  col- 
ony for  epileptics,  and  large  additions  to 
the  training  school  for  girls  at  Geneva.  It 
also  wants  an  institution  founded  for  the 
care  of  feeble-minded  girls  and  women,  and 
a  home  where  the  crippled  and.  deformed 
pauper  children  of  the  state  could  receive 
surgical  treatment. 

The  board  further  asks  that  :t  he  given 
the  power  to  classify  officers  and  employes 
and  equalize  salaries,  and  that  it  bo  granted 
supervision  over  the  purchase  of  supplies 
and  the  letting  of  contracts. 
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THE  BLIND  A  T  HOME 


operation,  that  this  institution  is  a  failure  r»^        o  r%_<-k^      V\^C_oOr\.Cy-  -  V\ VrvjO-3-JX. 
from   an  economic  standpoint,  as  well  as    V  W>-Nj>-^»v^y^  •    \  ^^ 
the  possibilities  it  affords  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  the  able-bodiedi 
blind  of  the  State. 

The  industrial  feature  of  this  institution 
has  been  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  but 
it  has  been  found  a  difficult  matter  to  dis- 
pose of   the  manufactured   product.     This 
is  said  to  >e  due  largely  to  the  better  ap- 
.incjpnTf  machine-made  brooms,  which 
need  much  cheaper, 
to  the  State  from  the  industrial 
.  t  lias  amounted  to  $200  per  cap- 
ita, ort    says   these    blind    people 
.  e    t.hey    are    paying    their' way,    andi 
■i   to  l>eii  b  charitable  peo-l 
but    yet   tiirh   could  be   maintained  in 
i    strictly   charitable   basis  at 
■  t   to  exoecfl  $175  a  year,  win- 
ting   the    State   annual!., 
f  that  amount. 
Th-                aivo  of  an  annual  sum  to  be 
to   offset    their   disadvanl 
has  met  with  the  ai  i  commit- 
jf  Inmates  from  this  institution. 


TO  ABANDON  HOME  FOR  BLIND 

State  Board  ot  Charities  Recommends 
Move    in    Biennial    Report. 

[SPECIAL    TO    THE    RECORD-HERALD.  ] 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Jan.  11.— "We  rec- 
ommend that  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  be  abandoned  and  that  some  more 
economic  plan  be  devised  for  the  care  ol  its 

inmates." 

Such  is  the  surprising  declaration  made 
by  the  state  board  of  charities  in  its  bien- 
nial report,  made  public  to-day.  The  board 
asserts  that  the  institution,  after  ten  years' 
operation,  is  an  economic  failure,  further- 
more   it  aays  it   is   lacking  in   possibilities 


The  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Janesville  cost  IPSB  than  any 
other  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions maintained  by  the  state 
during  the  last  month.  The  ag- 
gregate expenses  of  the  charit- 
able, penal  and  corrective  in- 
stitutions for  December  were 
180,452. 12.  The  expenses  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  were  only 
$4,145.70. 

r  ESTABLISHED  1UU7- 

Oik;  of  the  senate  legislativey^orn 
mittes  jjrt  which  Saginawians  will  tak 
special  interest  is  that  on  the  Michi 
gan   Employment   Institution   for   th' 
Blind,    (he   new   public   institution   re 
centiy  located  in  this  city.  This  com- 
mittee     is      composed      of      .Senator! 
Moriarity,    Van      Akin      and      Peek. 
Michael   II.   Morin.rty     is     from     the 
Thirty-first    district,    comprising    the 
counties  of  Alger,   Baraga,  Dickinson, 
Iron  and  Marquette.  Simeon  Van  Akin 
is  from  the  Fifth  district,  comprising 
Lenawee  and  Monroe  counties.   Sena- 
tor Peck,  a  new  member,  is  from  the 
Tentli    district,      comprising      Jackson 
and  Washtenaw  counties. 

BRIDGEPORT   (CONN.)    POST. 
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The  adopted  daughter  of  a   Hartford 

taken  from  a  home  for  the  blind. 

is  now   able' to   draw,   name   the   letters 

of    the   alphabet,    and    distinguish    col- 

The   foster-father,    who  is  an   X- 

Scientist,    says    the    restoration    of  the 

child's  sight  is  due  to   the  casting  out 

of   error  by  the      "Christian      Science" 

doctrine.      Some   people        believe    the 

inent.  which  is  probably  made  in 

tcerity.  ,|  f 
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BLIND  GIRL  NOW  CAN  SEE. 


New  Haven,  Coxv.,  January  13.  1905. 

Taken  from  the  Kindergarten  Horn* 
tor  the  Blind,  with  a  certificate  to  the- 
effect  that  she  could  never  see,  Priscllla 
yuincy  Norton,  aged  seven,  adopted 
daughter  of  Captain  G.  A.  Q.  Norton,  of 
Hartford,  is  now  able  to  draw,  name 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  dis- 
tinguish colors  correctly. 

Captain  Norton,  who  is  a  Christian 
Science  advocate,  says  the  restoration 
of  the  child's  sight  la  due  to  the  casting 
out  of  error  by  the  Christian  Science 
doctrine.  The  child,  whose  nativity  is 
a  mystery,  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. She  has  now  lived  with  Captain 
Norton  for  six  months. 

LYNN  (MASS.)  ITEM. 


FRIDAY,  JAN.   13,   190  5. 

..Geo.  W.  Raper  is  a  blind  typewriter 
operator  employed  in  e-n  Indianapolis 
factory.  He  is  rapid  and  accurate  In 
an  unusual  degree,  and  because  of  his 
inability  to  correct  errors  has  learned 
to  make  very  few.  Raper  lost  his  sight 
two  years  ego  as  the  result  of  a  fever. 
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Saturday,  Jan.  14,  1905. 

Libraries  are  Planned  for  Blind. 

The  California  State  Library  is  prepar- 
to  open  a  free  circulating  library  of  em- 
bossed books  for  the  blind  of  the  State  of 
California.  These  books  will  be  distribut- 
ed to  individuals  absolutely  free  of  all 
expense,  just  as  the  traveling  libraries  are 
now  being  sent  to  towns  without  a  public 
library. 

Everyone  reading  this  communication  is 
!  requested  to  sent  to  the  State  Librarian 
at  Sacramento  the  names  and  addresses  of 
every  blind  person  known  to  them  living  in 
California,  even  if  they  are  doubtful  as  to 
the  probability  of  their  making  use  of  the 
books. —Berkeley  Gazette. 

WATERVILLE    (MF..)    SENTINEL. 


SATURDAY.-  J-A^".  14,($M5, 

BUSINESS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Large  Sum  Asked  for  Creation 
of  Home  for  Blind. 


In  the  House,  today,  Sewall  of  Bath 
explained  that  it  had  finally  'been  de- 
eded to  allow  all  petitions  for  a  law 
o  preserve   the  beauty  of  the  fields 
ind    forests   to  go  to  the   committee 
m  State  lands  and  State  roads. 


The  largest  request  for  money  so 
ar  made  is  that  introduced  in  the 
louse,  today,  calling  for  an  appropria- 
ion  of  $75,000  for  the  establishment 
f  an  industrial  school  and  shop  for 

the  blind  at  Portland.  The  resolv 
also  provides  for  the  payment  of  $30< 
annually  for  two  years  for  the  main 
tenance  of  each  pupil  in  the  school. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    PRES3. 


SATURDAY,  JAN.  14,  1905, 

IN  THE  HOUSE. 

No  unusual  features  marked  this 
morning's  session  of  the  house. 
There  were  many  bills,  resolves  and 
petitions.  The  report  of  the  joint 
special  committee  on  salaries  and  fees 
was  taken  from  the  table  and  referred 
to  the  committee  on  salaries. 

Rep.  Swett  of  Portland  presented 
a  petition  and  an  act  praying  for  state 
aid  for  the  establishment  of  the  Indus- 
trial School  and  Shop  for  the  Blind  in 
Portland. 

The  resolve  calls  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000.  Of  this  sum  $30,000  is 
to  be  made  available  in  1905  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  shop  and  $10,- 
000  is  to  be  forthcoming  in  the  same 
year  for  its  eciuipment.  The  remaining 
sum  of  $35,000  is  to  be  available  in  1906 
for  the  erection  of  a  dormitory.  And 
in  addition  to  this  the  state  is  to  pay 
$300  per  year  for  each  pupil  in  the 
school. 

The  act  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  Maine  Industrial 
School  and  Shop  for  the  Blind  is  here- 
by established  to  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
dustrial training  of  the  blind. 

Section  2.  Said  school  and  shop 
shall  be  located  at.  Portland  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland  and  the  govern- 
or and  council  are  hereby  authorized  in 
behalf  of  the  state  to  accept  the  con- 
veyance of  a  suitable  lot  of  land  from 
the  city  of  Portland  and  the  trustees 
of  said  school  are  authorized  to  cause 
to  be  erected  thereon  a  building  or 
buildings  suitable  for  such  school  and 
shop. 

Section  3.  The  government  of  said 
chool  and  shop  is  hereby  vested  in  a 
board  of  seven  trustees  of  whom  the 
overnor  and  justice  of  the  supreme 
ourt  for  the  time  being  shall  be  per- 
nanent  members,  the  other  five  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the 
self-sustaining  blind  persons  who  are 
residents  of  this  state.  The  term  of 
office  shall  be  for  five  years  except, 
however,  that  the  trustees  first  ap- 
pointed shall  hold  office,  one  for  one 
year,  "one  for  two  years,  one  for  three 
years,  one  for  four  years  and 
one  for  five  years,  and  the  govern- 
or shall  designate  which  person  shall 
hold  the  office  for  such  terms  of  years. 
The  governor  may  for  reasonable  cause 
remove  any  one  of  said  trustees, 
and  appoint  another  person  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  the  appointment  thus 
made  to  be  for  the  term  only  of  the 
trustee  who  is  removed. 

Section  4.  The  trustees  shall  have 
charge  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
school  and  shop  and  shall  see  that  its 
affairs  are  conducted  in  accordance 
with  such  by-laws  as  they  shall  adopt: 
they  may  adopt  by-laws  which  shall  be 
valid  when  sanctioned  by  the  governor 
and  council:  they  may  employ  superin- 
tendents and  such  teachers  and  other 
employes  as  they  may  deem  advisable 
and  which  the  compensation  of  the 
same  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor  and  council:  they  may.  from 
time  to  time  prescribe  a  system  of 
training  to  be  pursued  in  the  school; 
and  they  shall  be  allowed  for  their 
services  their  actual  expenses  and  rea- 
sonable compensation,  to  be  determined 
and  allowed  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil. 

Section  5.  The  trustees  may  admit 
to  the  said  school  and  shop  any  blind 


or   partially   blind   person,   qualified    to 

receive  such  instruction. 

Section  6.  The  period  of  instruction 
for  each  person  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  needs  of  the  individual,  but  shall 
not  exceed  three  years  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  governor  and  com 

Section  7.  Blind  persons  residing  in 
other  states  may.  at  the  dis<  retion  of 
the  trustees,  be  admitted  to  said  school 
upon  the  payment  of  the  regular  fee 
by  them  or  by  their  parents  or  gi 
dians. 

Section.  8.  ict  shall  take  efl 

wheii  "approved.  -—»««.. 
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NEW  HOME  FOR  THE 


•M, 


Gates  Avenue  House  Will  Be  Occu- 
pied Monday  By  the  Sunshine 
Society. 


NEW  KINDERGARTEN  FEATURE. 


Only  Home  in  State  For  Destitute 
Blind  Babies. 


Monday  the  International  Sunshine 
Branch  for  the  Blind  moves  into  the  newly 
equipped  three-story  house,  520  Gates 
avenue.  This  beautiful  home  has  beet 
given  to  the  branch  through  the  interest 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  F.  Theo- 
dore Merx,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Women  Managers,  and  John  G.  Jenkins, 
president  of  the  Industrial  Home,  aid=!d 
by  every  member  of  the  board,  have  seen 
that  the  house  was  in  perfect  order  from 
painting  inside  and  out,  to  new  plumbing 
and  a  new  furnace.  Over  $600  has  been 
laid  out  on  repairs  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  house  seemed  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition when  offered. 

Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Tregear,  who  has  be.^n 
a  trained  nurse  for  fourteen  years  and 
has  served  as  matron  of  the  blind  babies' 
home  in  Boston  for  two  years,  is  president 
of  the  branch  and  has  charge  of  the  little 
blind  babies.  Miss  Beryl  Clarke,  of 
Brooklyn,  (blind),  who  has  received  the 
best  education  possible  for  .one  so  af- 
flicted, is  secretary  of  the  branch  and  in- 
structor In  the  kindergarten.  Miss  Clarke 
has  large  beautiful  brown  eyes  and  at 
first  glance  no  one  would  suspect  that 
she  was  blind.  She  runs  the  typewrit  r 
with  ease  and/with  the  assistance  of  he  r 
own  private  secretary,  she  manages  .-ill 
the  correspondence  of  the  branch.  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Westover  Alden,  president-gen- 
eral of  the  International  Sunshine  So- 
ciety, is  the  temporary  treasurer.  This 
office  is  to  be  permanently  filled  just  aii 
soon  as  the  work  gets  in  running  order. 

Last  Wednesday  night  the  Sunshine 
Branch  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  at  512  Gates  avenue,  held  a  birth- 
day party  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
men  and  blind  babies.  Little  bags  were 
sent  out,  to  which  were  attached  the  in- 
vitation "to  put  in  as  many  pennies  as 
the  receiver  was  old."  The  room  in  the 
home  was  crowded  with  visitors  interest- 
ed in  the  blind.  Entertainment  was  given 
by  the  different  members  in  the  home. 

Miss  Mary  Davis  is  president  of  the 
Blind  Men's  Branch,  and  has  alreadv 
sixty  dollars  deposited  in  the  bank.  One 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  workers  is  Eben 
P.  Morford  (blind),  superintendent  of  the 
blind  workers,  every  one  of  which  wears 
his  Sunshine  badge.  This  is  the  only 
place  In  the  State  of  New  York  where 
destitute  blind  babies  are  cared  for. 
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SUNDAY,  JAN.  15,  1905. 


FOR  BLIND  VETERANS. 


House     Passes     Pension     Bills     Giving 

Three   Worcester   County   Men 

$30    Per    Month. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Sunday  Herald.] 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Jan.  14,  1905. 
Among  the  grist  of  460  private  pension 
bills  that  passed  the  House  today  were 
three  introduced  by  Representative 
Thayer.  They  proposed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  pensions  of  $30  per  month  to 
Francis  T>.  Howard  of  Grafton.  Charles 
P.  Morrison  of  Worcester  and  Charles 
M.  Fay  of  Westboro.  All  were  mem- 
bers of  Massachusetts  regiments  in  the 
civil  war  and  all  are  now  stricken  with, 
blindness.  ^m..<  ' 

tPRINQFIELD   (MASS.)    REPUBLICAN. 

SUXDa/.  JAN.  13,  190', 
The  entertainment  to  be  given  in  Fraklin 
hall  Thursday  evening  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Connecticut  school  for  the  blind  is  attract- 
ing much  interest  in  this  village.  Tbe 
pupils  of  the  local  schools  have  rendered 
material  assistance  by  disposing  of  a  largo 
number  of  tickets  during  the  past  week, 
and  as  the  affair  is  being  held  for  a  ,most 
•worth v  object  it  is  expected  the  hall  will 
be  packed  to  the  doors.  The  program, 
which  is  a  very  lengthy  one.  will  be  ren- 
dered bv  28  pupil*  of  the  school,  all  of 
whom  are  blind.  Tickets  can  be  secured  at 
the  door  the  evening  of  the  entertainment. 
The  proceeds  will  be  added  to  a  fund  for 

the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  the  use 
ftf  the  school  at  Hartford. 

LYNN    (MASS.)   NEWS. 


MONDAY..  JAN.  1.6.  1905, 


FOR  THE  BUir 


Lecture    by    Charles    F.    F 
Campbell  at   First  Con- 
gregational Church 


There  is  much  interest  in  Lynn  i 
the  movement  which  has  for  its  pr< 
Ject  the  advancement  of  the  opportt 
nities  for  the  blind  to  have  the  san 
chance  to  get  a  living  as  do  those  wr 
have  their  sight,  and  this  sentimei 
received  a  great  impetus  at  the  mee 
ing  recently  held  in  the  interests  j 
the  blind  when  Miss  Helen  Keller  w> 
given  such  a  grand  reception  at  tl 
First  Congregational  church,  conn 
of  Vine  and  South  Common  street 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Atalant 
Club. 

In     furtherance    of    this    interest 
meeting   was   held   on   Sunday  evenin 
at  the  same  church  when  an  illustrai 
erl    lecture    was   given    on    the   subjei 
of    'Seeing  by  Touch"  which     was  de 
livered  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  su 
perinte/iaent  of  the  Massachusetts  As 
sociation   for  the  Adult  Blind  at  Cam 
bridge.     The  object   of  the  lecture  wa, 
to  show  the   possibilities   of  aiding   tin 
blind    to    have    an    equal    chance    with 
those  Who  Bee  and  to  find  for  them  oc- 
cupations where  their  touch  may  serv0 
In  the  place  of  sight  and  they  be  thus 
•  led    to    earn    wages    on    a    par    with 

those  whose  eyes  aid  them,  in  de- 
puting his  points,  Mr.  Campbell 
showed  pictures  of  scenes  In  England 
and  United  states  whi.-h  showed  these 
possibilities  and  hi.s  claim  was  that 
it  was  not  wonderful  any  more  than 
are  the  possibilities  which  come  to 
•    who    see   hh    the    sens,,    of    touch 


and    hearing   are   developed    as    is    the 
sense  of  sight. 

He  showed  that  Massachusetts  is 
still  far  behind  in  this  matter  and 
urged  his  hearers  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  advance  the  cause  of  giving 
their  moral  support  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Association  in  securing  legislation 
to  the  end  of  assisting  the  blind  to 
care    for    themselves. 

This  Association  was  organized  in 
1903  and  in  its  short  life  it  has  ac- 
complished much  advance  including 
the  appointment  of  a  state  commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
blind:  an  agent  who  has  spent  much 
of  his  life  among  the  blind;  an  experi- 
ment station  whose  superintendent  is 
instructed  to  find  industries  and  pro- 
cesses which  seem  practicable  for  the 
blind;  the  delivering  of  lectures  to  in- 
form the  public  of  the  needs  of  tbe 
blind  and  their  capabilities  and  to 
show  what  has  been  accomplished  iri 
this  and  other  countries,  and  a  visitor 
to  meet  the  blind  in  their  homes  and 
at  the  Experiment  Station. 

This  Experiment  Station  seeks  to 
find  remunerative  work  for  those  blind 
who  are  unable  to  leave  their  homes, 
for  those  who  can  best  work  in  the 
shops  for  the  blind,  and  for  those  who 
are  capable  of  adapting  themselves 
to  conditions  for   those  who  see. 

In  connection  with  the  lecture  there 
was  singing  of  favorite  hymns  with 
organ  accompaniment  by  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Rice  and  cornet  by  Charles  H.  Press- 
cott,  Thije  blind  soloist. 

WORCESTER  (MASS.)  TELEGRAM 


MONDAY,  JAN,  16,  1905, 

WILL  EXHIBIT  IN  OREGON1. 

Worcester  Manufacturing  Interest* 
to  Be  Henresenteu'  at  Lewis  and 
Clarke  Exposition. 

Worcester  manufacturing  Industries  will  ex- 
hibit their  products  at  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
e.\ix>?Itlon  near  Portland.  Ore.,  this  year,  but  so 
far  not  one  of  the  officials  of  the  concerns  !s 
ready  to  go  into  details  ."&  to  the  character  of 
the  exhibits,  wbUh,  It  is  given  out.  will  he 
somewhat  different  than  those  at  St.  Louis, 
where  Worcester  companies  and  individual*  car- 
ried  off  seme  of  the  blue  ribbons  and  gold 
medals. 

Former  state  senator  Wilson  H.  Fiiirbank  of 
Warren  has  been  named  executive  commissioner 
for  Massachusetts,  and  since  his  visit  to  Portland 
in  October,  has  been  making  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  the  Installation  of  Massaelri- 
setts'  exhibit  in  a  building  of  colonial  style,  on 
a  reduced  scale  of  the  structure  erected  by  tbe 
commonwealth  at  St.  Louis.  The  building  will 
occupy  one  of  the  commanding  sites,  facing  the 
forestry  exhiblc. 

Nearly  the  entire  state  exhibit,  which  coat 
Massachusetts  !S(55,O0O,  will  be  moved  from  St. 
Louis  to  Portland  iu  time  for  the  opening,  early 
in  May.  The  state  exhibit  and  those  made  by 
cities  and  towns  show  the  educational  work. 
also  how  the  inmates  in  prisons,  asylums  and 
other  institutions  of  restraint  are  employed. 
Schools  for  the  deaf,  dumband  blind,  the  park 
system  and  the  work  of  trn»  Blutn  high  v.  ay  com. 
missiouers  will  be  shown  by  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs. 

Every  encouragement  is  being  given  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  the 
lirst  eastern  state  to  signify  its  intention  of 
participating  at  the  Oregon  exposition,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  that,  as  the  increased  business 
to  Worcester  companies  Is  traceable  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  publicity  gained  at   the  St.   Louis 

ilr     more    industries    will    be    represented     at 
hand. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  l6,  1905 
Funds    for    Deaf    Mute* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

There  is  great  need  of  funds  to  carry  on 
the  work *$  the  New  England  Home  for 
iVcuf  Mutes  (aged,  blind  or  intirm).  Tftis 
E," ,  wSitoSptotea  in  1901  and  has  a 

ldiid       its  .f,'c  j-,,.    iieber  Bishop 

Brookline;  its  ticM-suier.  j-".  ,  nmP 

";::  SEW. »%££& 

i,i-i,i"c  street,  AUston. 

bridge  sueei,       g    gTANUET  searing. 

Secretary  Board  of  Trustees. 

-,.;i   Broadway,    South    Boston. 


HARTFORD   (CONN.)  COURANT. 

TUESDAY-  JAN,   17,  1905. 
Captalkp     Norton     l<"nrtlter     Dlncussew 
II is    Adopted    Daughter's    Restora- 
tion  of  sisrlit. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Courant:*- 

I  regret  exceedingly  the  undue  pub- 
licity that  has  been  given  to  the  case 
of  our  little  girl  Priscilla.    I  have  not  at 
any  time  desired  to  publicly  herald  her 
healing  in   the   newspapers.    No   state- 
ment from  any  source  can  force  me  in- 
to a  controversy  regarding  the  restor- 
ation of  her  sight.    It  is  enough  for  me 
to  know  that   "whereas  she  was  blind, 
now  she  sees."    She  has  been  in  my  care 
for  nearly  four  years.    During' that  time 
she   has  never  been   examined   by   any 
physician,  specialist,  oculist  or  optician. 
She   was   examined   by    two   prominent 
oculists    of   this   city,   to   whom   I   was 
directed    to    take    her    for    examination 
bv    her   guardian,   some  months   before 
she  was"  legally  adopted  by  me.       The 
oculists  who  conducted  the  examination 
at   that  time  informed  myself,  and  the 
child's  lady  attendant  who  accompanied 
me,    that    there   was    no    evidence    that 
there  had  ever  been  an  operation  peri 
formed  on  the  child's  eyes.    Since  Pris- 
cilla   lias    been    legally    mine,    she    has 
never  had  an  operation  of  any  kind  or 
nature  on  her  eyes,  and  I  am  informed 
by  her  attendant  who  had  care  of  her 
while  she  was  an  inmate  of  the  blind 
institution  that  she  never  had  an  oper- 
ation  while  she   was  an  inmate  there. 
C.    A.    Q.    Norton. 

gtostom  WamstxvA 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1905 

Readers  of  William  J.  Long's  striking 
stories  of  nature  and  studies  of  wood-life 
■  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  there  is  strong 
hope  of  his  recovery  from  the  blindness 
with  which  he  was  stricken  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  there  was 
no  chance  for  his  recovery,  but  his  physi- 
cians now  report  encouragingly  and  hope- 
fully. 


SUPPLEMENT     TO     THE     UTAH 


EAGLE,     JANUARY     15, 


1905. 


With    this     issue    we    art' 
0ur  sending  out  a  supplement 

Supplement,  of  two  pages,  which  con- 
tains an  article  from  the 
Salt  Lake  Herald  with  Supt.  Driggs' 
address  before  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  given  in  lull.  The  article 
came  out  too  late  to  go  into  the  regular 
edition,  but  because  of  its  importance 
t<> our  readers,  is  made  a   supplement. 


[From  the  Salt  Lake  Daily  Herald,  January  7th J. 

DEAF  AND  BLIND  SHOW  PROGRESS. 


Remarkable  Exhibition  Before  State    Teachers. 


PROFESSOR   DRIGGS'  PAPER. 

Relation   of  State   to   Defective  Children 
Explained,  Etc. 

The  blind  saw,  the  deaf  heard  and 
the  dumb  spoke,  before  the  Utah  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  Barratt  hall, 
yesterday  forenoon.  Children  from 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  Blind  were  present  as  an  "exhib 


it"  of  what  the  state  is  "doing  to  help 
the  afflicted  ones  within  its  borders 
overcome  their  deficiencies  and  bring 
it  about  that  in  the  present  time  the 
Bible  prediction  is  fulfilled,  and  "the 
lame  man  shall  leap  as  an  hart  and  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  man  shall  sing." 
The  children  did  not  sing,  but  the 
(leaf  ones  carried  on  conversations 
with  persons  not  thus  afflicted  and 
together  with  the  blind,  in  other  ways 
showed  how  they  had  surmounted  the 
obstacles  nature  had  thrust,  upon 
them. 

As  the  children  fearlessly  stood  in 
front  of  the  crowd  and  talked  and 
read,  more  than  one  eye  in  the  audi- 
ence was  moist — and  by  no  means  all 
the  eyes  had  feminine  owners. 

A  paper  by  Professor  F.  M.  Driggs, 
superintendent  of  the  institution,  led 
up  to  the  exhibition  by  the  pupils. 
Address  by  Professor  Driggs. 
Professor  Driggs  spoke  on  ''The 
State  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Defective 
Child."    He   said: 

This  is,  I  think,  the  first  time  that 
the  Utah  State  School  for  the  Dea  f  and 
the  Blind  has  been  rightly  recognized 
as  an  educational  institution  by  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Such 
schools  are  too  often  thought  to  be  ! 
asylums  or  charitable  institutions.  ! 
Permit  me.  Mr.  President,  for  you 
are,  I  believe,  responsible1  for  this 
recognition,  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  for  the  child 
who  struggles  in  unequal  and  often 
discouraging  circumstances. 

At  the  outset  let  us  understand 
what  we  mean  by  the  defective  child. 
The  defective  child  is  one  that  does 
not  properly  fit  the  public  schools 
because  of  defective  hearing,  sight  or 
mind.  We  class  such  children  as  be- 
ing deaf,  blind,  deaf-blind,  and  feeble- 
minded. The  first  three  classes,  the 
deaf,  the  b'ind  and  the  deaf-blind,  are 
capable  of  the  highest  mental,  moral 
and  physical  development,  while  the 
feeble-minded,  whose  progress  is  lim- 
ited, may,  under  proper  instruction, 
rise  to  some  height  in  the  scale  of  in- 
telligence. 

There  are  many  grades  of  deafness 
as  there  are  many  shades  of  a  partic- 
ular color,  from  the  child  who  is  hard 
of  hearing  to  the  one  who  is  as  deaf  as 
a  post.  There  are  also  many  grades 
of  blindness,  from  the  child  with  poor 
si  Jit  to  the  one  who  is  totally  blind. 
To  be  deaf-blind  is  to  be  deprived  of 
both  hearing  and  sight,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  marvelous  girl,  Helen  Keller, 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versing a  short  time  since.  There 
are  about  thirty  such  children  known 
to  be  in  the  United  States.  The  fee- 
ble-minded child  is  one  who  hears,  but 
often  does  not  speak,  or  speaks  imper- 
fectly, or  incoherently,  acts  shy  or 
silly,  swears  when  angered,  or  in  some 
other  way  shows  a  defective  mind. 

Says  All  Should  Be  Educated. 

The  question  is,  "The  State  in  Its 
Relation  to  These  Defective  Children." 
We  all  know  that  no  nation  is  as  great 
as  the  sum  of  the  achievements  of  all 
nations:  that  the  best  nation  is  the  one 
whose  corner  stones  are  based  upon  a 
thorough  education  of  its  citizens:  and. 
further,  that  no  system   of  education 


is  as  good  or  as  complete  as   the  one 
that  provides  an  open  way  fortheedu- 
cation  of   its  citizens,    no  matter  how 
poor  their ciVeumstancesor  howdefec 
tiv.>   their  capacities.     I     believe    all 

children  should  be  educated,  the  bright 

boy  and  the  dull  boy.  the  normal  child 
and  the  defective  child.  The  state  has 
no  right  to  be  partial  in  its  distribu- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  it  cannot  afford 
to  be.  The  state  should  not  educate 
your  boy  because  he  can  hear  and  see, 
unless  it  provides  similarly  for  my  boy 
who  cannot  hear,  or  see.  or  speak.  It 
would  be  an  unjust  discrimination. 

Hut  you  may  -ay.  "Mr.  Driggs,  why 
must  the  state  furnish  these  defective 
children  with  a  home  and  board  and 
shelter?  It  does  not  provide  such 
things  for  the  ordinary  child.  " 

The  reason  is  plain.     The  state  pro- 
vides a  free  education  for  all  its  child- 
ren.    For  the  ordinary  child  it  places 
the   public   school  at  the   very    home 
door:  it  often  consolidates  school   dis- 
tricts in  order  to  give  greater  advan- 
tages, and  when  children  liveatincon- 
venient    distances    frequently     tran- 
sports them    to  and    from   school   at 
public  ■  xpense.  because  it   costs  less 
than  it  would  to  bring   the   school    to 
the  child.     On  the  same  principle,  the 
state    finds    it   more  convenient   and 
more  economical,  as   well   as  produc- 
tive of  superior  results,  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  central   school  for  its 
defective   children,    paying  for  then- 
boa  rd  and   shelter   during   the  term. 
The  state  provides  a  home  as  a  neces- 
sity incidental  to  education,   not  as  an 
act  of  charity.     Parents  submit  to  the 
necessity   of    separation   from    their 
unfortunate  children  as  a  painful  sac- 
rifice, which  they  make   for    the  good 
of  the  child   and   the   benefit  of  the 
state. 

Deaf  and  Blind  Usually  Bright. 

It  ought  here  to  be  understood  that 
the  deaf  and  the  blind  are  generally 
bright,  intelligentrand  happy  boys  and 
girls,  the  same  as  other  children, 
unless  the}7  have  been  spoiled  because 
of  their  affliction:  also  that  the  state 
school  at  Ogden  is  thoroughly  and 
wholly  a  school,  an  educational  insti- 
tution. The  methods  employed  in 
educating  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are 
thoroughly  pedagogical  and  progress- 
ive. We  believe  that  to  do  is  equally 
as  important  as  to  know:  that  we 
should  have  positive,  not  negative, 
education:  that  deprivation  of  pleasure 
or  privilege  is  effective  punishment: 
that  many  agencies  besides  books  may 
develop  the  child:  that  education 
means  development.  We  believe  also 
with  Elbert  Hubbard  that  we  cannot 
make  a  plant  blossom,  but  we  can 
place  it  in  the  sunshine  and  supply  it 
with  food  and  moisture:  that  we  must 
work  to  get  an  education  and  then 
work  to  make  it  profitable. 

Methods  That  Are  Used. 

Our  methods  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  those  you  employ,  but  the  means 
of  communication  and  instruction  and 
the  ways  of  obtaining  knowledge  are, 
of  course,  much  more  difficult.  We 
communicate  with  the  deaf  child  in 
theseways:  by  speech  and  speech-read- 
ing by  writing,  by  finger  spelling,  by 
pantomime,   or  signs.     The  child    re- 


ceives  his  knowledge  through  all  [lis 
senses,  except  hearing  Wecoinuiunj 
cate  with  the  blind  child  by  speech  and 
by  writing,  the  writing  being  a  pecu- 
liar, yet  simple  system  of  six  raised 
dots  called  the  Braille.  The  blind  child 
receives  his  knowledge  through  all  his 
senses,  excepl  sight.  He  reads  with 
his  finger  tips.  To  better  show  how 
we  begin  and  what  we  accomplish,  1 
have  brought  with  me  "a  live  exhibit' 
to  presently  illustrate  our  work. 

The  state  today  aims  to  give  to  every 
deaf  child   a  common  school  education, 
and  to  prepare  those  whodesire  higher 
education  for  entrance  to  the  Nationa  I 
College  for  the   Deaf  at   Washington. 
D.  C.  the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in 
the  world.     It  also  provides   courses 
in  manual  and  physical    training   and 
domestic  science  and  turns  out  young 
men  and  women  as  honorable  citizens. 
capable  01   earning  an  honest    liveli- 
hood, in  place  of  letting  them  grow  up 
in  ignorance,  a  burden  to  the  commu- 
nity and  little  better  than    the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the' field.     Our    manual 
training  might  more  properly  be  call- 
ed trade  instruction,  as  we  teach  such 
trades    as     carpentry,     shoemaking. 
blacksmithing,    printing,    barbering. 
and  horticulture.     Among  our  gradu- 
ates and  ex-pupils  we  have  a    teacher, 
two  instructors,  a  surveyor,    a  photo 
grapher,  a  blacksmith,  farmers,  shoe- 
makers,   printers,    d  ross  m  a  k  e  r  s. 
housewives,  and  laborers,  all    bearing 
evidence  of  the  state's  wise   provision 
in    their   behalf.     Every  graduate  of 
our  institution  is   today  employed  at 
some  useful   and   remunerative  occu- 
pation. 

For  the  blind  the  state  provides  a 
high  school  education,  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science,  music  and  piano 
tuning,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf, 
is  endeavoring  to  lift  them  to  the  level 
of  those  who  see  and  hear. 

No  Deaf-Blind,  But  Others  Worse. 

There  are,  so  far  as  1  know,  no 
deaf-blind  in  Utah,  for  which  we 
should  feel  grateful,  but  if  there  were 
the  state's  duty  would  be  to  provide 
special  educational  advantages  for 
them. 

There  are,  however,  in  Utah,  boys 
and  girls  more  unfortunate  than 
either  of  the  three  classes  just  men- 
tioned, for  which  the  state  makes  no 
provision,  namely,  the  feeble-minded 
children.  These  applicants,  and  they 
are  not  few,  range  in  feeble-minded - 
ness  from  slightly  below  the  normal 
child  to  the  idiotic,  imbecile  and  in- 
sane. Many  of  them  are  capable  of 
much  growth  and  development  under 
proper  instruction.  The  state  should 
establish  a  school  and  home  for  them, 
where  they  may  have  the  best  envi- 
ronment, kindergarten  methods, man- 
ual and  ph  -.'sical  training,  as  well  as 
out-of-door  work  upon  the  farm  and  in 
the  garden,  and  where  they  may  be 
kept  clean,  given  a  regular  and  plain 
diet,  careful  bathing,  and  be  i  aught  to 
d  ress  and  undress  themselves,  wash 
their  faces  and  hands,  sweepand  make 
beds,  control  their  tempers,  and  have 
some  Little  consideration  for  others. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that 
it  should  be  the  d utv  of  every  citizen. 
and    especially    of  every  teacner,  to 
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S  see  to  it  that  the  defective  youth  is 
well  cared  for,  taught  to  obey,  to  re 
spect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  his 
friends,  to  do  something  for  others, 
and  if  he  is  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to 
be  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
help  to  have  him  placed  in  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at 
Ogden.  where  able  men  and  women 
are  doing  their  utmost  to  unstop  the 
ears  of  the  deaf,  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blind,  give  speech  to  dumb  lips,  and 
intelligence  to  darkened  minds.  Then 
the  defective  child  may  rejoice  and 
say  with  Helen  Keller.  "Science.  Na- 
ture and  Art  say  to  me.  thou  art  deaf 
and  blind,  but  enter  thou  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  God  bless  the 
nation  that  provides  an  education  for 
all  her  children!" 

Exercises  by  the  Pupils. 

Following  the  paper,  Professor 
Driggs  introduced  three  members  of 
the  beginners'  class,  under  Miss  Fran- 
ces N.  Eddy,  who  gave  class  exercises 
in  speech- reading,  in  speaking  and  in 
reading,  after  the  children  had  been  in 
the  institution  for  a  period  covering 
less  than  three  months. 

A  second  year  class  of  three,  having 
hnd    the  work   for   a    year,    was   also 

shown  by  Miss  Bennett,  and  this  class 
showed  as  great  proficiency  in  spell- 
ing as  any  class  of  children  possessed 
of  all  the  faculties,  besides  remark- 
able skill  in  speech-reading.  All  of  i 
the  children  were  absolutely  free  ' 
from  self-consciousness  or  shyness. 
A  boy  of  14  years  old  was  introduced, 
whose  hearing  was  so  defective  he  was 
taken  from  the  public  schools  some 
three  years  ago  and  placed  in  the  state 
school.  His  development  has  been  re- 
markable since  that  time. 

A  young  girl  in  the  eighth  grade 
from  the  blind  class,  one  of  the  two 
who  will  complete  the  grade  this  year, 
read  a  greeting  written  in  the  Braille 
system  by  the  other  member  of  her 
class.  She  also  showed  much  skill  by 
rendering  a  selection  on  the  piano. 
Later  Miss  Libbie  DeLong,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  institution,  who  is  deaf 
and  obtained  her  early  education  in 
the  state  school,  was  introduced,  ana 
although  her  speech  has  been  acquired 
entirely  by  study  of  the  vocal  organs 
and  the  lips,  she  made  a  brief  talk  to 
the  teachers,  commending  the  insti- 
tution and  its  work  to  their  further 
study.  After  finishing  the  high  school 
work  in  the  state  school,  Miss  DeLong 
entered  Gallaudet  College,  whence 
she  graduated  with  the  degree   B.  A. 

Visit  th;  Commercial  Club. 

The  entire  party  from  the  school 
was  later  taken  to  the  Commercial 
Club,  where,  as  guests  of  Miss  Maud 
May  Babcock,  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  school,  they  were  entertained 
a1  luncheon.  The  little  people  showed 
that  the  training  given  them  had  not 
all  been  in  the  schoolroom,  as  their 
manners  and  their  enjoymenl  of  every-  ^required 
thing  with  which  they  came  in  con 
tact  bespoke  a  broader  ed'ueation  than 
that  alone  The  dub  members  took 
delight  in  showing  the  little  people 
around  the  club,  and  enjoyed  their 
admiral  ion. 

Hero  when  the  luncheon  was  ended, 
the  little  Eolks  were  taken  through  the 


given  the  addi- 


spacious  rooms  and 
tional  experiencesof  seeing  and  meet- 
ingnew  people.  The  small  class  which 
had  distinguished  itself  at  the  morn- 
ing exercises  was  led  before  the  large 
portrait  of  President  Roosevelt,  and 
here  in  concert  the  tiny  urchins  pro- 
noun red  the,  to  them,  difficult  name. 
They  were  led  before  the  other  pic- 
tures which  hang  on  the  walls,  and 
many  were  their  comments,  audible 
and  inaudible,  but  none  the  less  ex- 
pressive, on  the  beauties  of  art  with 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Noth- 
ing of  the  unusual  scene  seemed  to 
disconcert  the  youngsters. 

The  entire  party  returned  last  even- 
ing to  Ogden,  where  the  work  goes  on 
regardless  of  Saturday  till  the  close  of 
the  school  year  in  the  summer  time. 
Some  Examples  of  Improvement. 
Tlfe  following  is  a  sort  of  card  his- 
tory furnished  by  Professor  Driggs 
of  three  children  from   the   time  they 

were  received  at  the  school  till  the 
present  day,  for  obvious  reasons  their 
names  not  beinggiven: 

NUMBER      ONE— DEAF. 

Is  almost  14  years  of  age.  He  attended  public 
school  three  years,  but,  could  not  succeed  there  on 
account  of  lack  of  hearing. 

Came  to  the  school  for  the  deaf  three  and  oue-half 
y   ars  ago.  when  almost  1 1  yea'  s  old. 
Condition  on  entrance : 
Had  very  little  hearing. 

Had  very  imperfect  speech,  mere  baby  talk. 
Had  no  lip-reading. 

Had  no  connected  language,  written  or  spoken. 
Could  not  read  in  a  first  reader 
Writing  was  very  poor. 
Had  no  habits  of  study. 
Was  not  obedient. 

Was  not  inclined  to  study  or  work;  not  because  he 
was  naturally  bad,  but  because  he  had   not  been  de- 
veloped i  i  the  right  way.  owing  to  his  affliction. 
Condition  at  present  time: 

Is  obedient  and  industrious  and  self-governing. 
Speech  is  very  good. 

Lip-reading  very  Rood,  so  that  he  thiuks  that  he  has 
better  hearing  than  hehad  two  years  ago.  We  d  >  not 
say  that  he  has  increased  power  of  hearing,  but  his 
attention  la  .  been  cultivated,  and  this,  with  his  power 
of  lip-reading,  enables  him  to  take  instruction  a;  a 
hearing  boy. 

Is  good  in  all  his  studies -able   to   meet  most  of  !i 
difficulties  hiireelf. 
Has  become  a  great  reader  of  good  books 
Is  now  working  in  the  printing  office. 

NU.MBER      TWO  — DEAF. 

Is  17  yrs.  old.    Hasbeen  in  public  school  for  six  year 
considered,  we  understand,  dull,  stupiu.  feeble-mine  ed' 

Entered  our  school  a  month  ago. 

Condition  on  entrance: 

Was  very  hard  of  hearing. 

Speech  very  imperfect. 

Had  some  ability  to  read  lips. 

Language  very  imperfect,  spoken  or  written 

Writing  good. 

Could  read  fairly  well  in  a  first  reader,  but  did  no- 
know  the  meaning  of  all  the  words,  and  could  li.  i 
answer  the  most,  simple  questions  in  correct  langu- 
age, either  spoken  or  written 

li  id  no  habits  of  study. 

Was  obedient  and  tried  to  meet  my  wishes,  a  -  far  as 
he  understood  them,  and  was  able  to  use  his  mind    I 
that  purpose. 

Mind  was  not  inherently  weak,  b  it  lack  of  proper 
exercise  of  his  faculties  had  undoubtedly  injured  it, 
and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  attain  the  mental 
development  ho  would  have  obtained  under  proper 
instruction  during  t he  mist  important  formative 
period  of  his  life 
Present  condition: 
Has  been  making  a  steady  effort  to  study  and  learn 


ome  improvement  in  speech  and  the  u  <• 


woi\;  i.i  the  carpeni er 
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NDMHEIi   THREE     BLIND. 

A  good  example  of  mistaken  kindness,  or  tnisdl- 
re   t'jdaffection.    Had  never  been  to  school      Age,  IS), 

ui>  condition  when  he  came  last  September: 

lie  was  sickly,  pale,  stoop-shouldered,  timid  to  a 
painful  extent ;  verj  dependent  Inevery  way. 

Hissense  of  touch  was  very  Imperfect,  and  his  fin- 
gers very  si  Iff. 


I  ,  fa'Ct    had  very    little    control   over   any    must 
Was  unable  to  dress  or  feed  himself  without  assistance 
Had  depeuded  so  much  ou  other,    that   In-    was  i 

cumbei  ed   with  ih<  i  Idow  ed 

iiimaliOn"    andtheutmo  i   consideration  o„s  well. 

He  had  learned  pit  enou  th  io  ma';e  him  very  opin- 
ionated in;'1  bigot  ed 

He  was  unpopular. 

Could  play  the  violin  some 

His  condition  now: 

stands  almost  <m ect. 

1  las  ro.ses  in  his  cheeks. 

The  other  boys  are  making  a,  comrade  of  him. 

He  has  found  that  there  is  a  great  ileal  he  doe-.ni 
know,  and  that  he  gets  out  of  life  will  depend  ipon 
himseif.  1  lis  own  exertions,  his  attitude  cf  mind 

He  has  learned  that  others  have  rights  which  he 
must  respect 

He  h  s  mastered  th- Braille  well  enough  to  write 
with  few  mistakes,  a  fairly  good  letter  of  hi,  own 
composition. 

He  is  now  able  to  read  in  Cyr  second  reader,  and 
can  do  well  in  third  grade  arithmetic  work. 

Is  doing  nicely  in  music,  both  violin  and  piano. 

Is  becoming  more  independent  and  manly. 

BOSTON    EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT, 
JANUARY    19,    1905 

—  The  California  State  Library  is  pre- 
paring to  open  a  free  circulating'  library  of 
embossed  books  for  the  blind  of  California. 
It  Is  now  engaged  in  listing  the  names  and 
addresses  oX  al1  the  blind  people  in  the 
Stat* 
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(i.  (i.  Odwyer  of  Syracuse  X.  Y..  ,-, 
hlind.jiian.  addressed  the  srtfdents  of  the 
high  school  yesterday  afternoon  on  the 
methods  of  instructing:  the  blind,  and  also 
played  selections  on  the  piano  and  whis- 
tled. /•/ 

vvrv^ikiL>^w^fc ,  vysloo  yw^3rs 


Blind  Both'  Football. 

Football  and  many  Aher  outdoor 
games  are  played  by  the  blind,  certain 
changes  being  made  so  that  in  each 
game  the  sense  of  hearing  takes  the 
place  of  sight  In  football,  for  in- 
stance, a  tiny  bell  is  fastened  to  the 
ball,  and  by  the  bell's  tinkle  the  ball's 
location  Is  determined.  The  blind  de- 
light in  races  of  all  sorts.  They  do  not 
run  toward  a  tape,  as  the  seeing  do, 
but  toward  a  bell  that  Jangles  briskly. 
It  is  odd  to  see  the  blind  at  their 
games.  They  play  gravely  and  they 
maintain  a  profound  silence,  for  if  they 
made  a  noise  the  voices  of  their  guid- 
ing bells  could  not  be  heard. 
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OPPORTUNITY  FOR  BLIND  OF/ 

MAINE  TO  EARN  THEIR  LIVING 
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of  contributing  to  their  maintenance, 
as  has  been  shown  in  other  states  of 
the  Union  where  they  are  already 
working  as  mattress,  basket  and  broom 
makers.  Michigan  has  recently  appro- 
priated $110,000  for  this  work.  Wis- 
consin has  an  establishment  opened  a 
year   ago,   which  has  already  made  an 


,rrT-cTi     Jan.   17,    (Special  to  the 

LrvPRESS) -The  following  circular  in 

^Sftothe  proposed  Maine  Indus- 
ria  School  and  Workshop  for  the 
Blind  was  left  on  the  decks  of  the  leg- 
ators this  morning: 

I    Miss    Helen     Keller     recently      said. 

■Every  «^  **7£^X  *'  S  e^elle'nT beginning.  ~  Shops  have  been 
rovided  with  any^;  is  an  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  in 
■  a  burden.'  B uch  J^aUve*  to  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana.  Mass- 
mnecessary   burden      to    »p  *™e  ;  i  acnusetts>    New    York.     Pennsylvania; 

friends,  to   the  State    if,   ^     *  Great  Brltain  the  shop  facilities 

gaining,  he  might  be  earning  a  pari         »      ^^  ^^  genera) 

:he  whole  of  his  ^in|-  Washington  '      The  Maine  Association  for  the  Blinc 

Accordng     o    th e    lat st^ Vasn     S  ^  ^  agUating  the  question  of  e* 

reports    for      900     theie    a> e    «-  tablishing    a    workshop    for    the ,    Mini 

persons  in   Maine.       If  th *  m01  ^   4M00  of  the  bes 

prehensive      definition   °\^lind"£e8rat_    oUi7.ens  of  the  State  signed  a  petitio, 
^^JJKm^C^K  have  the  subject  brought  to  «*at. 
that  nearly  twice  the  number  of  blind 
would   be   found   in   Maine.       Even  the 
Washington    figures    give    300    between 
the  ages  of  19  and  60  (the  so  called  pro- 
ductive age  period),  and  of  these  many 
are   able   bodied  and  eager     to     worK. 
iSome  have  become  blind  in   the  midst 
of    a    self   supporting   life:    most   have 
been   forced   to  become   dependent    be- 
muse   there    is    no   opportunity    to    re- 
ceive   the   training   necessary   to   make 
them  more  or  less  self  supporting. 

The  blind  when  trained   are   capable 
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A  Pioneer  ILd  ;  cator  of  the  Blind. 


tention  of  the  Legislature.  The  Cit 
of  Portland  has  promised  a  suitable  lc 
of  land  for  the  proposed  Industrie 
School  and  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
many  generous  men  and  women  hav 
promised  liberal  sums  in  cash  if  th 
State  will  take  the  first  step;  it  rest 
with  the  honorable  gentlemen  of  th 
House  and   Senate  of  1905  to  do  the! 

part. 

The  blind  of  the  State  ask  not  char 
ity,  but  an  opportunity  to  earn  the! 
own  living. 


For  more  than  twenty  years  the  face  of 
Mrs.  Lord  has  been  familiar  to  all  students  in 
Oberlin  College.  Four  years  ago  she  severed 
her  active  connection  with  the  College,  but  her 
long  association  with  Oberlin  and  her  warm 
interest  in  the  young  people  led  her  to  remain 
in  Talcott  Hall,  her  home  since  its  opening  in 
in  1887,  until  in  July  last  she  removed  to  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Fiske  Tarbox, 

of  Batavia,  N.  Y. ,  and  it  seems  appropriate,  now 
that  Oberlin  is  no  longer  her  home,  to  speak 
somewhat  of  her  life  and  characteristics. 

Elizabeth  Yv .  Russel  was  born  in  Kirtland, 
O.  ,  April  28,  1819.     Her    parents    came    from 


New  England  among  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Western  Reserve.  The  eldest  daughter  shared 
all  the  experiences  of  this  pioneer  home. 
When  nine  years  old  she  performed  a  daily 
task  on  the  spinning  wheel.  At  an  age  when 
modern  girls  are  playing  with  dolls,  she  was 
carrying  her  full  share  of  the  household  occu- 
pations, besides  being  her  father's  companion 
and  helper.  Here  she  acquired  habits  of  in- 
dustr}'  and  thrift,  and  that  fidelity  which  has 
been  a  life-long  characteristic. 

In  March,  1888,  Miss  Russell  came  to  Ober- 
lin as  a  student.  At  Elyria  she  was  told  the 
stage  in  which  she  had  travelled  from  Cleve- 
land would  go  no  further,  as  the  depth  of  the 
mud  rendered  the  road  to  Oberlin  impassable. 
She  left  her  trunk  and  walked  the  remaining 
eight  miles  of  her  journey.  Her  home  in 
Oberlin  was  with  the  family  of  Professor 
Henry  Cowles.  in  the  "La<lies'  Boarding  Hall," 
a  three-storied  frame  building  near  where  Mr.  I 
Comings'  store  now  stands.  A  letter  written 
by  Mrs.  Cowles,  in  1840,  refers  to  her  as  the 
"indefatigable  Miss  Russell." 

About  this  time  the  Western  Reserve! 
Teachers'  Seminary  was  established  at  Kirt- 
land, with  Mr.  Russell  as  one  of  its  trustees, 
and  during  the  succeeding  }'ears  Miss  Russell  , 
divided  her  time  between  that  seminary  and 
Oberlin.  She  did  not  fully  complete  the  Col- 
lege course  here,  but  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1901. 

In  1842  Miss  Russell  became  the  wife  of 
Asa  D.  Lord,  M.  D.,  and  returned  to  Kirtland 
to  share  his  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  seminary, 
of  which  he  had  been  the  principal  almost 
from  the  beginning.  This  was  a  co-educational 
school,  and  its  responsibilities,  as  well  as  her 
experiences  in  the  early  days  of  Oberlin,  may 
be  considered  a  fitting  preparation  for  her  sub- 
sequent duties  here. 

Five  3Tears  later  Dr.  Lord  went  to  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  to  estaphsh  a  system  oi  graded 
schools,  the  earliest  in  the  State,  and  when  the 
High  School  was  opened,  Mrs.  Lord  was  its 
first  lady  principal. 

In  1856   Dr.   Lord   was   appointed    superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  Institution  for   the    Blind, 
and  Mrs.  Lord  a  teacher,  and  then  began  near- 
ly thirty  jears  of  devoted,  skillful  educational 
work  for  the  blind  — part  of  the  time    in   Ohio, 
and  later  in    New    York.     Mrs.   Lord    actively 
participated     in     her    husband's    labors    with  | 
hearty    co-operation     and     wise     helpfulness. 
Her  own  work  was  largely  in   the  schoolroom,  i 
but  for    more    than    two    years    following    Dr. 
Lord's  death,  in  1875,   she    served    as    superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  State  Institution    for 
the    Blind,    at    Batavia.     Doubtless    she    has 
taught  more  blind  persons    to    read    than    any 
ether  teacher    in    this    country,    and    probably 
more  than  any  other  in  the  world.     Many  hun- 
dred blind  persons  came   under    her    influence 
and  remember  her  with  warm  affection.     Many 
still  turn  to   her   for    the    motherly    sympathy 
that  has  never  failed  them. 

Still  in  full  vigor  of  health,  accustomed  to 
a  busy,  active  life,  and  desirious    of    filling    all 
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her  days  with  usefulness,  Mrs.  Lord  was  ready 
to  respond  to  a  call  to  serve  as  Assistant  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Woman's  Department  of  Oberlin 
College.  She  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that 
office  in  1884,  being  styled  Assistant  Dean  after 
1894,  and  continued  until  1900.  During  this 
period  of  sixteen  years  she  did  not  once  miss 
attendance  upon  the  weekly  gatherings  of  the 
young  women,  called  "general  exercises,"  and 
her  record  of  attendance  upon  daily  chapel 
pra3rers  was  nearly  as  perfect.  This  may 
serve  as  an  example  of  her  promptness  and 
faithfulness. 

In  1899,  Mrs.  Lord  presented  her  resigna- 
tion to  the  trustees,  but  was  persuaded  by 
them  to  delay  her  withdrawal  from  the  work. 
From  this  resignation  the  following  is  quoted: 

"Having  passed  in  age  the  approved  limit 
for  doing  college  work,  I  wish  to  resign  my 
office  as  Assistant  Dean  of  the  Woman's  De- 
partment, to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  vacation,  when  I  shall  have  completed 
fifteen  years  of  service.  My  work  has  been  a 
continual  pleasure  and  deligfht,  and  it  is  not 
now  a  burden,  nor  are  the  young  people  a 
weariness  to  me, —  but  this  seems  to  me  a  fitting 
time  to  close  my  official  connection  with  the 
institution. 

"In  all  my  relations  with  our  young  people 
it  has  been  my  aim  to  do  for  them  whatever 
intelligent  and  judicious  parents  would  wish 
to  have  done  for  their  sons  and  daughters 
while  absent  from  their  own  care." 

This  statement,  in  her  own  words,  gives 
the  key  to  all  Mrs.  Lord's  relations  with  the 
young  people  of  Oberlin  College. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mrs.  Lord  said:  "  I  wish 
the  young  women  who  were  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  College  from  1883  to  1904, 
inclusive,  could  know  how  large  a  place  they 
hold  in  my  heart,  and  that  I  shall  not  cease  to 
cherish  pleasant  and  precious  memories  of 
them."  Many  of  them  will  long  cherish  the 
memory  of  her  warm  personal  friendship,  born 
of  a  genuine  interest  and  everpresent  sympa- 
thy with  each  individual. 

Mrs.  Lord's  interest  in  Oberlin  has  had 
material  expression  in  various  substantial 
gifts — notably  scholarships,  and  a  large  share 
in  the  cottage  which  bears  her  name.  But 
her  best  gift  to  Oberlin  is  her  own  life,  given 
without  stint,  with  utmost  faithfulness,  so 
many  years.  The  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of 
young  people  who  have  felt  the  touch  of  that 
life,  have  had  an  example,  seldom  equalled,  of 
kindness  and  courtesy,  of  modesty  and  loyalty, 
of  promptness  and  fidelity  to  duty  at  whatever 
cost  to  herself.  Her  gracious  presence  was  a 
benediction,  her  daily  life  an  inspiration. 

Advancing  years  have  called  Mrs.  Lord  to 
lay  down  the  more  active  duties  of  a  long 
life,  but  age  has  not  touched  the  heart  that 
heats  a  warm  response  to  every  human  in- 
terest. Sarah  Cowuss  Little,  former  teacher 
of  blind  in  Minnesota. 


COLORADO  INDEX  ,RY19,  1W»5. 


Other  Schools. 

It  was  our  privilege  and  pleasure  recently 
to  spend  a  few  days. in  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  of  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Colorado. 
In  every  school  visited  we  were  well  received 
and    royally    entertained.     We  saw    much  to 
commend  and  very  little  to  criticise.     In   the 
School    for    the  Deaf  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  we 
were    especially    interested     in  their  work  in 
arithmetic,  the  classes  in  sloyd,  and  the  new 
school  building.     In  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Jacksonville  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  musical 
work,  type  writing.splendid  kind  ergarten  and 
high    school  work.     The  School  for  Blind  at 
Kansas    City,  Kansas,  impressed  us  as  being 
an  ideal  one  with  an  able  man  at  the  head.     We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  there  for  a  well 
rendered  musical  and  literary  entertainment. 
Mr.Williams  has  a  mighty  neat  institution.     At 
Olathe,  Kansas,  we  saw  Mr.  Hammond's  hand- 
some school  building  under  construction  and 
got  a  glimpse  into  some  well  equipped  shops. 
\Ve  wanted  to  stay  longer  there  but  could   not. 
The  Colorado  School  is  a  dual  school  like  our 
own.    It  is  admirably  managed  and  an  excellent 
institution.     Mr.    Argo  knows  what  a  school 
needs.     He  has    the    best  of  everything.     We 
have  returned  to  Utah  feeling  that  we  have 
gathered    from  our    friends  and  neighbors  a 
goodly  store  of  ideas  and  a  splendid  supply  of 
food  for  thought.     We  wish  to  extend    a  warm 
welcome  to  Messrs.  Argo,Hammond,  Williams, 
Freeman  and  Gillett  to  come  West  that  we  may 
reciprocate.- -Utah  Eagle. 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
LEADER, 


Published    every  alternate  Thurs- 
day at  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind. 


January  19,  1905. 


A  New  Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

The  Ohio  Harp  is  the  title  of  a 
very  neat  magazine  published -month- 
ly at  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Blind. 
We  have  received  the  first  two  issues 
ot  the  magazine  and  are  very  much 
pleased  with  their  contents.  If  all 
the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  would  follow  the  example  of 
the  Ohio  School  in  publishing  a 
paper  we  believe  much  good  would 
be  accomplished  and  the  education 
of  the  blind  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted.   , , • 


Blind  Department. 


The  "Seeing"  World  and  the  Blind. 


Perhaps  no  question  pertaining  to  the 
interests  of  the  blind  is  so  important,  or 
has  been  more  generally  neglected,  than 
the  question  of  the  attitude    of    the    "See- 


"*c- 


ing"  world  towards  that  fortunately  small 
factor  of  our  race  which  is  deprived  of  light. 
Every  year  sees  the  departure  from  our 
schools  of  hundreds  of  blind  students  of 
both  sexes  and  their  entrance  into  that 
seething  whirlpool,  called  theworld.  Every 
year  witnesses  the  unconditional  surrender 
to  a  seemingly  unkind  Providence  of  these 
ill-prepared  combatants;  though  a  few, 
more  fortunately  equipped,  do  appear  above 
the  conflict,  masters  of  the  situation.  -  That 
the  latter  are  in  a  sad  minority,  it  needs  no 
statistics  to  prove.  But  it  is  not  of  these 
we  would  at  present  speak.  Nor  is  it  to  all 
the  causes  which  are  responsible  for  the 
ultimate  failure  of  the  more  numerous  van- 
quished ones  that  we  would  call  our  readers* 
attention.  One  link  alone  in  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect  will  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose:  It  is  upon  our  reception  by  the 
"Seeing"  world,  that  we  would  offer  a  few, 
we  trust,  not  inappropriate  observations. 

It  would  seem  strange,  and  at  first 
thought  almost  incredible,  that  in  our  pre- 
sent age  of  enlightment,  there  should  exist 
alongside  of  our  deservedly  claimed  cosmo- 
politanism, an  ignorance  upon  many  vital 
questions  that  is  as  profound  as  it  is  glar- 
ingly conspicuous.  It  would  appear  as 
though  the  capacity  of  the  average  man  for 
obtaining  and  retaining  knowledge  is  un- 
avoidably limited;  or,  rather,  that  his  de- 
sire to  drink  from  the  ever  sparkling  foun- 
tain of  knowledge  is  continually  brought 
into  conflict  with  other  less  worthy,  but  to 
him  more  congenial  appetites.  How  many 
of  the  eighty  million  of  good  Americans 
who  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  plenty  under  the  protecting  shadow  of 
"The  Grandest  Republic  the  world  has  ever 
seen,"  are  familiar  with  the  operations  of 
the  machinery  or  its  government?  And 
yet  every  component  part  is  openly  exposed 
to  the  light  of  day  for  the  inspection  of  all. 
We  might,  if  we  choose,  multiply  inde- 
finitely instances  which  would  confirm  with- 
out question  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
stated  above.  But  we  anticipate  the  just 
censure  of  our  readers  for  a  too  lengthy 
digression,  so  we  refrain,  being  content 
with  the  suggestion  for  thought  we  have 
already  made.     To  return  to  our    theme — 

We  would  state  plainly,  as  we  have  hint- 
ed in  the  outset,  that  we  believe,  and  be- 
lieve confidently,  that  not  a  few  of  the 
many  failures  of  our  sisters  and  brothers 
in  affliction,  are  directly  traceable  to  ,  the 
sort  of  reception  given  us  by  the  rest  of 
the  community.  Some  near-sighted  but 
well-meaning  souls  regard  us  as  especially 
created  for  the  worthy  end  of  assisting 
them,  when  their  course  upon  this  earth-is 
run,  to  gain  an  easy  admittance  into 
Heaven.  They  bestow  their  charity  upon 
us  whom  it  degrades,  with  a  view  to  their 
spiritual  elevation.  They  would  rob  us  of 
our  self-respect,  which  is,  fundamentally, 
the  only  distinction  between  man  and  the 
brute  creation  Quite  a  large  number  of 
our  neighbors  take  the  more  material  view, 
and  believe  us  to  be  an  encumbrance  u'pon 
society  which  it  would  ba  well  to  remove, 
if  means  were  at  hand.  But  whatever  the 
opinions  held  concerning  us,  all,  or  nearly 
all  agree  upon  this,  that  we  are  strange 
beings  requiring  other  treatment  than  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

Need  we,  in  this  twentieth  century  re- 
peat, on  our  own  behalf,  Shylock's 
eloquent  plea  for  racial  equality?  Do  we 
in  reality  presume  too  much,  when  we 
would  be  treated  according  to  individual 
merit,  and  upon  the  same  plane  with    our 


more  fortunate  brethen,  rather  than  be 
judged  collectively  by  the  ancient  and  time- 
honored  principle  of  caste?  We  do  in- 
deed depend  on  others  for  a  start  on  the 
road  of  life,  and  for  some  assistance  at  the 
many  crossings  of  that  rugged  and  thorny 
path;  but  it  is  not  the  plan  of  our  entire 
social  system  as  also  of  the'  universe,  sus- 
tained by  the  principle  of  dependence?  In 
all  the  various  phases  of  life  and  physical 
phenomena,  the  law  is  unalterable.  One 
force  or  agency  is  dependent  for  the  main- 
tenance and  preservation  of  a  happy 
equilibrium.  Isolation  and  independence 
are  opposed  to  life  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  Of  man,  the  viceroy  of  the  deity 
upon  earth,  it  is  emphatically  true.  For 
his  physical  and  ethical  subsistence  he  de- 
pends upon  his  fellow  man. 

Let  not  then  the  fortunate  become  proud 
and  arrogant.  Let  not  they  whose  enjoy- 
ment of  greater  blessings  should  increase 
their  sense  of  responsibility,  look  down 
from  what  they  conceive  to  be  an  unattain- 
able eminence,  upon  their  afflicted  brother. 
But  rather,  let  them  extend  and  clasp  the 
hand  of  perfect  fellowship;  assisting,  not 
hindering,  the  progressive  march  of  our 
race  to  an  era  of  the  fullest  eradiction  of 
all  our  baser  tendencies. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  the 
remedy  for  what  we  believe  to  be  a  social 
evil  that  is  the  more  pernicious  because  so 
generally  unheeded.  The  public  mind 
must  be  educated  to  abandon  ancient  pre- 
judices; to  appreciate  individual  merit 
wherever  found,  independent  of  race  or 
circumstance;  and,  finally,  to  awaken  to 
the  full  sense  of  the  sanctity  of  the  fair 
play  spirit,  the  richest  product  of  our 
modern  civilization. — The  Ohio  Harp. 

SUNDAE.  JAN  22.  1905. 

STRUCK  BLIND. 


te  sidewalk  and  then  struck   against       *"  **• 
an  upright  of  the  elevated  railroad. 

stood  still  for  a  few  moments,  sup- 
posing that  the  blindness  was  merely 
temporary.  Everything  was  black.  Ho 
could  bear  people  passing  him,  he  could 
hear  the  rumble  of  the  ,    trains, 

but  he  was  unable  to  eee  anything. 

Things  failed  to  improve,  however. 
Everything  remained  black  and  he 
started  to  pick  his  way  toward  Wash- 
ington st,  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 
He  walked  along  by  the  building.-,,  guid- 
ing himself  with  his  hand,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  see  If  he  couldn't  pick 
out  a  light  that  he  could  see. 

When  he  got  as  far  as  the  'Nutshell* 
he  gave  up  in  de-pair  and  stepping  into 
the  street  began  to  wave  his  arms  in 
the  air.  Patrolman  Howell  had  seen 
him  staggering  about  and  went  up  to 
him.  When  Dorgan  felt  his  touch  he 
said  he  wanted  a  doctor  because  he 
couldn  t  see  anything.  Howell  had  come 
across  many  men  in  that  vicinity  who 
were  unable  to  see  much  and  presuming 
this  to  be  one  of  them  he  called  for 
the  wagon  and  took  him  to  the  Station. 

there  Dorgan  insisted  that  he  had  rot  j 
beentfrlnking  and  thai  his  afflfctlon  was 
not  due  in  any  way  to  drink.  The  offi- 
cers began  to  believe  that  he  ,vas  telling 
the  truth,  as  they  could  smell  no  liquor 
on  his  breath.  Then  they  began  to  test 
nis  eyes  in  crude  ways.  One  pushed  his 
finger  quickly  at  his  eyes  to  within 
about  half  an  inch  but  Dorgan  didn't 
budge.  One  of  them  lit  a  map  match 
and  held  it  close  to  his  eyes,  but  he 
never  blinked. 

They  asked  him  if  he  didn't  see  any- 
thing then,  and  he  said  he  felt  some- 
thing warm  near  his  eyes-  and  asked 
them  what  it  was.  The  officers  were 
convinced  then  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth  and- sent  him  to  the  hospital,  i 

ri  he  physicians  wero  unable,  last  even- 
ing  to  successfully  diagnose  the  case. 
It  was  the  first  of  the  kind  that  had 
come  before  them  and  they  were  un- 
able to  say  what  had  caused  the  attack 
of  blindness.  They  say  that  possibly 
paralysis  has  cut  the  man's  sight  off 
•  forever.  They  are  watching  the  patient  , 
closely  and  studying  his  condition.  They 
found  that  he  was  suffering  some  from 

npnhriti.s.  ***M ^^^ 
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Affliction  of   Patrick 
Dorgan  of  Taunton. 

While  Walking  on  the  Street 
at  the  South  End. 


Physicians  Are  Unable  to 
Diagnose  the  Case. 


While  walking  along  Beach  st  early 
last  evening  Patrick  Dorgan,  38  years 
old,  of  39  Plain  st,  Taunton,  was  sud- 
denly stricken  with  blindness.  From 
the  corner  of  Harrison  av  and  Beach 
st,  where  he  was  stricken,  along  Beach 
st  a  short  distance  he  groped  his  way, 
bumping  into  people,  buildings  and 
posts,  believing  it  would  soon  pass  off, 
but  he  was  finally  obliged  to  stand  still, 
wave   his  arms  and  call  for  assistance. 

A  patrolman  went  to  him  and.  having 
seen  him  staggering  along  the  sidewalk, 
supposed  he  was  drunk,  and  took  him 
to  the  Lagrange-st  station.  He  finally 
convinced  them  at  the  station  that  he 
was  not  drunk  but  sightless,  and  he 
was  taken  to  the  relief  station. 

When  Dorgan  saw  everything  sud- 
denly fade  away  he  was  crossing  Har- 
rison av.    He  managed  to  reach  the  op- 


SOTJTH    DEVON    AND    CORNWALL 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  annual  dinner  and  distribution  of  gifts  took 
place  on  Tuesday  in  the  large  Music  Hall.  The 
number  of  inmates  who  sat  down  to  dinner  num- 
bered eighty-one,  and  full  justice  was  done  to  the 

good  things  provided.  Throughout  the  dinner, 
musical  selections  were  .rendered,  and  everyone 
appeared  most  happy.  The  cennnittee  of  the  In- 
stitution were  represented  at  the  dinner,  and  very 
vigorous  and  nearly  were  the  cheers  accorded 
them.  During  the  afternoon,  a-  musical  entertain- 
meut  was  provided  until  tea,  which  everyone  again 
attended-  At  630  the  distribution,  of  gifts  of 
clothing  was  made  by  Mrs.  HelLard,  on  behalf  of 
the  ladies  who  so  generously  contributed  to  the 
gifts  annually.  After  tne  distribution  of  seventy 
parcels,  Mr.  T.  Greek-Wills,  the  hon.  treasurffr, 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Hellard 
and  the  ladies  who  had  given  so  liberally.  The 
cheers  of  the  inmates  in  response  clearly  showed 
the  appreciation  they  felt  for  the  kindly  feeling 
extended  to  them- — The  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  a  variety  entertainment  kindly 
given  by  friends  of  the  institution,  and  a  very  en- 
joyable and  happy  day  ended  at  9-30  with  the 
National  Anthem. 
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FJome  for  Hged  and  Infirm  Blind 

6o  Linden  Street,  HUeton,  ]Mass. 

Trustees 

EDWARD  J.  WINCHESTER,  President 
PHILANDER  A.  GAY,  Vice-President 

FREDERICK  R.  MATTERN,  Financial  Secretary 
O.    F.  RUCK,  Treasurer 

SETH  P.  SNOW,  Auditor 
JOHN  J.  BEST 

H.  F.  BLANCHARD,  Counsel 


AN  INSTITUTION  for  the  care  and  shelter  of  adult  blind  men 
/"\     and  women  who,  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmity,  are  rendered 
helpless  or  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  charity  of  others. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  1903  to  investi- 
gate the  condition  of  the  adult  blind,  consisting  of  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Hartwell,  Hon.  Alpheus  H.  Hardy  and  Agnes  Irwin,  recommended 
that  the  needs  of  the  aged,  infirm  or  helpless  blind  should  be  met  by 
purely  charitable  agencies,  as  is  done  in  other  States  but  nowhere  in 
New  England.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  is  a  school  for 
the  young,  not  a  home  or  asylum  for  adults,  and  that  for  want  of 
such  a  home  the  helpless  or  dependent  blind  are  put  into  almshouses 
where  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings,  as  may  be 
supposed. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commission,  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  blind  are  those  who  lost  eyesight  after  school  age  or  in 
middle  life,  and  the  persons  thus  stricken  are  unable  to  read  or  work 
after  the  manner  of  the  blind.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Home  to 
teach  the  inmates  to  read  and  to  provide  them  with  suitable  occupa- 
tions, the  material  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  State. 

Three  funds  for  the  Home :  maintenance,  permanent  or  endow- 
ment and  building  funds. 

To  establish  and  maintain  such  a  home  is  the  highest  duty  of  a 
Christian  community,  and  your  assistance  is  respectfully  asked  toward 
this  object. 

Contributions  of  money  may  be  made  to  our  authorized  agents, 
or  sent  direct  to  the  undersigned. 

OTTO  FREDERICK  RUCK, 

Treasurer. 
Winthrop  Building,  7  Water  Street,  Boston. 


TROPHIES    WON    BY    OREGON. 

Prizes  Awarded  to  State  and   Individ- 
ual  Exhibitors  at  St.  Louis. 
The   following   prizes  were  awarded   Ore- 
gon  exhibits:     Grand   prize  on  grains  and 
prize,     exhibit     on     fruit, 
State   <>f  Oregon;   grand   prize,   exhibit  of 
o    County.   (i7   gold    medals;    142 
Silver  n>  bronze  medal.-,  making  a 

total    ol    294    medals    and    grand    prlzeH, 
ord  tbat  any  state  In  the  Union  might 
.1    to  possess. 


Those  schoois  that  made  exhibits  are 
as  follows:  Baker  City,  Haines,  Baker 
County;  The  Dalles,  Wasco  County;  An- 
telope, Muddy  Creek,  Baker  County; 
Portland,  Multnomah  County;  Salem,  Or- 
egon City,  Pendleton,  Mount  Angel  Acad- 
emy, Oregon  School  for  the  Blind,  Ore- 
gon School  for  the  Deaf,  Benton  County; 
Pacific  University,  Newberg,  Lafayette, 
State  Board  of  Education,  McMinnville 
public  schools,  Ashland,  Huntington,  Cor- 
valMs,  Adams,  Alicel,  Island  City,  Union. 
Coquille,  Cove.  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Rlgin.  Sunipter,  Ross-burg, 
Milton,  Lffstihe,  Empire,  Astoria,  Cottage 
Grove,  Athena,  Vale,  Umatilla  County, 
Clackamas  County,  Hllsboro,  Malheur 
County,  Lakeview,  Coos  County  Academy 
X.-.ssa.  Perry,  Beaverton,  Pittsburg,  Clat- 
b'm'  County,  Oregon  State  Normal  School. 
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THE  STENOGRAPHER  FOR  JANUARY 


BLIND  STENOGRAPHERS. 

ONE  of  the  lines  of  practical  training 
is  stenography  and  typewriting  for 
the  blind.   They  may  become  expert 
enough  to  be  private  secretaries  or  to  per- 
form general  work  in  business  offices.     A 
special   shorthand  instrument  has  been  de- 
vised  for   use   by   the   blind.     It   has   only 
six   keys,   much    like   typewriter   keys,    and 
an   additional   shift  key.     Indentations   are 
made  on  a  roll  of  tape,  after  the  manner 
of     stock     tickers,     with     broad    "ribbon." 
After   the   operator  has   written   his   dicta- 
tion, he  reads  it  by  touch.    With  this  short- 
hand machine  the  blind  person   is   enabled 
to    write    characters,    by    combinations    of 
punctured   dots,   following  the   idea   of  the 
Braille    alphabet    commonly    used    by    the 
blind,   and  the   system   of  shorthand   char- 
acters based  on  the  seeing  shorthand   sys- 
tem.— Boston  Transcript. 

CARDIFF  I 


WESTERN    MAIL. 
JANUARY   5.    1905. 

CARDIFF    BLIND    INSTITUTE. 

An  exhibition  of   work  and  entertainments 
were  held   at  the  Cardiff  Blind  Institute  on 
Wednesday   with   the  object  of   assisting  the 
funds.    The  idea  emanated  from  Mrs.  Cwbitt, 
of  Kumney  House,  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  institute.    About  forty  blind  people  were 
seen   at   work    making     baskets    and    fancy 
articles.    In  the  afternoon  Punchinello  enter- 
tainments  were    given    for    children,   and   in 
the  evening  prominent   local  artistes  gave  a 
concert  to  the  inmates  and  the  public.      The 
exhibition    was    in     charge    of     the    Misses 
Handcock.  M.  Thompson,  M.   Cubitt,  and  Mr. 
R.    W.    Thompson.      Mr.    Edmund    Handcock 
supplied  the  decorations.    The   various  items 
of   the   concert  were    most  enjoyable.       Mias 
Davies  presided  at  the  piano.    It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  a  choral  class  for  the  blind 
workers    at   the    institute   has    been    formed, 
together     with     a     small     orchestra.      Fresh 
industrial   department*  are  contemplated   at 
the  institute.    Already  stockings   are  knitted 

there   by   machinery,    while    it     is    intended 
shortly  to  start  brush  and  mattress  making. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 
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SATURDAY,  JAN.  7,  1905. 


,  In  seeking  to  give  effect  to  Mrs. 
Elkins's  benefaction  to  our  young 
people  m  tbe  way  she  suggests,  I 
have  set  myself  the  task  of  ascertain- 
ing where  and  by  whoin  the  school 
and  pocket  slates  for  writing  Braille 
and  point  are  manufactured.  Very 
fine  Braille  slate  are  made  in  London 


and  it  is  said  that  they  have  not  been 
equalled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  points  arc  at  a  discount  over 
there,  and  I  believe  we  are  wholly 
dependent  on  the  American  manu- 
facturers for  these  goods.  There  are 
four  places  where  these  slates  may  be 
bought  in  this  country,  to  my  pres- 
ent knowledge,  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  others.  I  shall  try  to 
make  my  knowledge  exact  on  this 
subject,  and  give  it  to  the  interested 
ones  through  the  Tablet.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  very  convenient  at 
least;  if  in  some  of  the  publications, 
there  might  be  found  some  such  in- 
formation. Ought  not  these  goods 
to  be  obtainable  through  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House   for  tne  Blind? 


Tno    Blind    Varmern. 

About  four  miles  east  of  Mayetta,  Kan., 
live  two   brothers   who   for   twenty  years 
have  conducted  their  farm  and  kept  house 
for   themselves,   although   one   is   entirely 
Dlind    and    the    other    nearly    so       Their 
names    are    Elijah    and    WiUiam    Bunnell 
Th£y  live  in  a  dugout  which  *s  a  sort  of 
combination    of   a   sod    house   and   cellar 
EUJaii  Bunnell  has  been  blind  for  the  last 
twenty   years,    and   William    has   lost   the 
stent  of  one  eye  entirely  and  the  vision  of 
ufe    other    is    extremely    limited.      Elijah 
choDs   wood  and  does   the  ordinary  farm 
work  and  either  of  them  cooks  and  per- 
forms the  usual  stunt  of  housework  as  if 
he  were  in  possession  of  all  bis  faculties. 
Recently   William    was   in   Topeka,    being 
treated  in  the  hospital  for  about  a  month, 
and   during   his    absence   Elijah,    the   one 
who  is  entirely  blind,  carried  on  the  farm 
earing  for  all  the  stock  and  preparing  his 
own    meals.      These    men    are    apparently 
obhvious    to    the    inconvenience    of    being 
Siit    eves       They    have    never    asKed 
help°becauseS-of   their  afflicted   condition 
Thpv   are  always   cheerful  and   go   about 
singing     and     whistling.  -  Kansas      City 
journal. 


A  BLIND  ELECTRICIAN. 

He  Can  Wire  a  House  and  Manage  a 
Dynamo. 

The  idea  that  blind  people  are  capable 
only  of  exercising  cenahi  hackneyed  pro- 
fessions such  as  brush,  busker  and  mat- 
making  has  been  triumphantly  refuted 
bv  Mr  S.  Ferris,  a  teaident  of  Swindon, 
who  says  the  London  Man,  though  to- 
tally sightless,  carries  on  a  most  suc- 
cessful business  as  a  practical  electrician 
in  that  town.  . ...  , 

Mr.  Ferris  gained  the  requisite  knpwU 

JQge  of  the  business  at  the  Swindon 
technical  schools,  winning  four  certifi- 
cates and  two  first  prizes  in  competition 

ith  seeing  students.  His  principal,  Mr. 
viiowles,  had  no  hesitation  in  leaving 
lirn   in   lull   charge   of   the    engine  and 

vnanios, 

Mr.  Ferris  has  since  carried  out  sev- 
eral contracts  for  the  installation  of  elec- 
tric light  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 


I'csh    contract    lor  wiring  and   fitting    10 

tlOUSi 

The  blind  clcclrieian  judges  the  direc- 

and  distance  of  surrounding  objects 

i'.v  til  rid  is 

thus  enabled  to  steer  clear  of  obstacle^ 

He  never  uses  a   walking-stick. 

Mr.  Ferris'  method  in  wood-turning  is 
to  bold  the  machine  tool  in  the  right 
liand  "ni.\ ,  , in,i  allow-  tho  fingers  of  the 

on    the   revolving   work 
thai   be  may  detect   if  it  is  being  accur- 
ately done.     He  grinds  and  sharpen 
own     implements,     also     cutlerj    of  all 
kinds. 


t 


BLIND  READ  MANY  BOOKS 

.  • 

Pennsylvania    Society    Elects    Officers 
and  Makes  Report 

The  following  officers  were  elected  at 
the  meeting  last  night  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Reaching  Society  and  Free  Circur 
lating  Library  for  the  Blind,  held  in  With-- 
erspoon  Hall:  President,  Judge  Ashman; 
vice  presidents,  Dundas  T.  Pratt,  John  P. 
Rhoads,  John  E.  Baird,  Benedict  Gimbel 
and  John  H.  Converse:  treasurer,  Frank 
Read;  secretary,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon. 

Doctor  Moon  said  that  last  year  5284 
volumes  of  embossed  books  were  issued 
from  the  Department  of  the  Blind  of  the 
Free  Library,  of  which  .1952  were  distribu- 
ted by  the  society's  teachers.  More  than 
1352  volumes  also  were  sent  out  of  the  city 
to  distant  places  in  this  country,  and  a 
number  of  volumes  were  sent  to  blind  per- 
sons in  the  Philippines. 

The  society's  teachers  gave  instruction 
to  i!7  new  pupils,  while  the  names  of  71 
persons  were  enrolled  at  the  PYee  Library 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number 
of  blind  readers  using  the  books  of  that 
institution  188,  Doctor  Moon  made  a  plea 
for  contributions  to  the  projected  fund  of 
$100,000  for  the  printing,  of  more  and 
greater  variety  of  books  for  the  blind. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    PRESS. 


FRIDAY,   JAN,   2.0,  1305, 
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FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Hearing  On   Important  Bit!     Occurs  at 
Augusta,  Feb.  9. 

The    legislative    hearing-   at    Augi 
on,  the  bill  to  appropriate  money  for  a 
state  home  for  the  blind  will  be 
Feb.    9.     It    is    expected    to    be    one    ot 
the  most  important  hearings      of      tne 
session. 

Iu  the  evening  there  will  be  an  en- 
tertainment by  two  well  known  blind 
people,  Mr.  Strout  of  South  Portjand 
and  Mr.  Warren  of  W'aHhigluro. 
Conn. 

NEW   HAVEN    (CONN.)    REGISTER. 
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FRIDAY,  JAN.  20,  1.905. 

Aid  for  Henry  AdMns, 

To   the   Editor  of  The   Register,   Sir: 

Having  had  occasion  to  visit  Grace  hos- 
pital yesiterday.  I  discovered  Henry  Ad- 
kins,  the  blind  man,  who  for  years  hr.s 
been  a  conspicuous  figure  on  our  streets 
as  a  peddler,  sick  in  that  institution.  Upon 
investigation  it  was  learned  that  he  was 
penniless  and  stood  a  chance  of  being  re- 
moved to  the  almshouse.  "Will  y.m, 
through  your  valuable  paper,  see  what 
can  be  done  to  raise  enough  money  to 
keep  him  where  he  is  through  his  sick- 
ness, where  he  may  have  good  care  and 
perhaps  be  seen  again  upon  our  streets? 
I  believe  that  your  influence  will  settle 
the  matter. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN  E.   SKINNER, 
SL.  '    Wa™'U    Str,el. 
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A  Year's  Work  for  tlie  Blind. 

Tbe  (wenty-second  animal  meeting  of 
the*-  Pennsylvania    Home    Teaching    So- 
ciety   and    Free    Circulating   Libray   for 
the  Blind  was  held  in  the   Witherspoon 
Building  last  night,  and  gratifying  prog- 
ress   in    the    work    of    the    Society    -was 
shown  by  the  reports.  The  two  teachers 
at  present  employed  have  had  117  new 
pupils  under  instruction  duriug  the  year, 
and  have  paid  2843  visits  to  them  and 
various    other    blind    persons    in    private 
homes    and    public    institutions.    During 
the    year    5284    volumes    of      embossed 
books  were  issued  from  the  department 
for  the  blind  in  the  Free  Library.  .3032 
of    which    were    distributed    by    the    So- 
ciety's teachers,  and  1352  sent  out  of  the 
city   to   distant   places     in     the   United 
States,  and  even  to  blind  persons  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Bishop  Whitaker,  John  Thomson,  li- 
brarian of  the   Free  Library:   John    H. 
Converse  and  Professor  Franklin  S.  Ed- 
monds. 


NQUIRER. 
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y        Books  Provided  for   Blind 

Arfirtfjunpement  was  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library 
for  the  Blind,  in  the  Witherspoon  Build- 
ing, last  night,  of  gifts  from  Joseph  G. 
Rosengarten  and  John  H.  Converse  to 
aid  the  society  to  carry  on  its  work.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  Rosengarten  in  reply  to 
an  invitation  to  speak  was  read,  tender- 
ing a  check  for  $100,  and  Mr.  Converse, 
who  was  one  of  the  speakers  of  the  even- 
mg  closed  his  remarks  by  offering  Ins 
check  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  salary 
of  a  teacher  for  one  year.  A  number  of 
other  gifts  were  made  after  the  meeting. 

Tift  old  officers  and  managers  were  re- 
elected. 
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MANY  BUND  TAUGHT 

>T0  RERDJi  TOUCH 

PennsvlvariXSociety  Reports  En- 
couraging Work  in  Homes 
of  the  Addicted. 

RAISED      LETTERS     USED 

Pamphlets  Employed  Here  Won 

Cold  Medal  at  the  St. 

Louis  Fair. 



The  annual  mating  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
Ho  Circu- 

i.     I  fast 
ng    in     the     Witherspoon     Built 
,  uiiam  N.  Ashman,  the  presii 
led,    and 
Riehop  Whitaker,  ,l"hn  II. 
ii    S.    Ed- 

moi 

Tli 

in    iheir 

homes  in  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania.    They 


teach  them  to  read  by  touch,  and  the 
Library  Department  then  sends  them 
books,  printed  in  the  raised  type.  There 
are     several     thousand     of     these     booka 

owned  by  the  society. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  cares 
for  the  books  and  distributes  them  to  ap- 
plicants. 

An  exhibit  of  books  and  pamphlets  in 
the  raised  type,  prepared  by  this  society, 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  St. 
Louis  World's  Fair.  Two  of  the  society's 
teachers  were  at  the  lair,  illustrating 
their  methods  of  instruction,  during  the 
months  of  September  and  October. 

BROCKTON     (MASS.)'    ENTERPRISE. 


f  FRIMAX  JAN,  %$,  l$Si$$ 

f  TEACKINGTHE  BLIND. 

State  Commission  Has  Agents  Look- 
ing Up  Brockton  Cases. 

The  State  commission,  appointed  for 
the  care  of  the  blind  in  the  Common- 
wealth, is  making  an  investigation  in 
this  city  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  blind  in  Brockton. 
The  work  of  the  commission  is  done 
through  sub-agents,  who  personally  in- 
vestigate each  case  to  ascertain  all 
facts  relating  to  them.  In  this  city 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  30 
blind  people,  although  there  is  no  re- 
1  cord  of  these  cases  to  accurately  de- 
termine the  number. 

The  commission  is  taking  up  a  work 
of  education  for  these  unfortunates  in 
the  matter  of  instruction.  Instead  of 
being  sent  to  an  institution  and  there 
taught,  the  commission  sends  teachers 
into  certain  districts  of  the  State  and 
does  the  teaching  personally  at  the 
home  of  the  person.  The  experience  of 
these  teachers  with  the  blind  makes 
them  of  great  value  in  starting  their 
education  and  assisting  them  in  learn- 
ing. 

An  enumeration  of  the  blind  people 
of  this  city  is  being  taken,  some  of  the 
agents  of  the  board  being  alreadv  »* 

BR1DGEWATER    (MASS.)    INDEP. 


FRIDAY,  JAN.  20,  1.9Q5, 

STRICKEN  BLIND 

Miss  Josephine  Mc  Naroara  ofTauuton 
student  in  the  second  class  of  theNor-| 
^nal  school  was  struck  totally  blind    last 
iFiidaymorningwhiie  studying  in  Assem- 
bly Hall.    Her  condition  was  discoveied 
by  some  of  her  class  mates  and  the  school 
nurse  was  summoned  who  seat  for   Dr. 
Warren.     He  orderd  her  to  be  taken   to 
her  home  where    she    is    recovering    al- 
though it  will  be  some  time  before   she 
can  resume  her  studies. 
BROCKTON     (MASS.)     ENTERPRISE. 


SATURDAY,  JAN.  21,  1,905, 

The  Sarah  E.  Doyle  Club  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  learning  of  the  work 
done  in  Massachusetts  in  behalf  ot 
Z >  adult  blind,  has  started  a  sim^ar 
work  in  Rhode  Island  and  has  se 
clred  frornlhe  Legislature  .an  appro- 
priation of  11500  to  Provide  instruc- 
tion for  the  adult  blind  in  their 
homes. 


FOR  ADULT  BUND. 


Needs  of  the  Work  in  Boston 
Are  Explained. 

Association  Has  Done  Much  and 
Can  Do  Much  More. 


The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  association  for  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  adult  blind  was 
held  yesterday  afternoon  In  Perkins 
hall,  264  Boylston  st.  Rev  Edward  Cum- 
mings  presided. 

In  his  introductory  address  Mr  Cum- 
mings  said  that  the  friends  of  the  adult 
blind  were  finding  much  encouragement 
in  their  work.    "The  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation,"  he  said,    "is   one  of  construc- 
tion.   For    three-quarters   of    a    century 
much  admirable  work  has  been  done  in 
this  state  for  the  blind  of  school  age, 
and   for   the   last   four   years   the   state 
teachers    have   been    bringing    cheer    to 
the  homes  of  many  more.    For  the  large 
group  of  unemployed  able-bodied  blind 
as  yet   no  adequate  provision  is  made. 
This    association    primarily    came    into 
existence  to  help  such  people.    Some  of 
these    have    already    received    training, 
and  merely  need  the  confidence  of  tne 
public  to  give  them  employment.  Others 
of  this  class  need  training;  and  our  ex-  j 
periment    station   has    been    estab-.s.iea 
to    find    out    what    kinds    of    work    are 
available    and   profitable    for    the   adult 

The  annual  report  of  the  secretary, 
Which  was  read  by  Mrs  Ada  P.  Spauld- 
ing  touched  upon  much  work  that  is 
necessary  In  a  new  organization,  but  it 
specially  called  attention  to  circular 
letters  and  leaflets  tending  to  the  co- 
operation of  existing  societies  ana 
which  it  is  hoped  will  eventually  lead 
each  town  or  county  to  assume  a  re- 
sponsibility in  the  industrial  training  of 
its  own-  resident  blind. 

During  the  last  year  the  membership 
of  the  association  has  increased  to 
about  600.  An  official  visitor  has  been 
appointed. 

The  association's  St  Louis  exhibit  will 
soon  be  shown  at  the  social  service  mu- 
seum of  Harvard  college. 

A  resolution  expressing  the  sympathy 
of   the   alumni   association    <^f   ine    t 
kins  Institution  for  the  blind,   and   also 
pledging    its    support    and    cooperation, 
was  read.  ,    ■ 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  which 
was  read  by  Mrs  Mary  Morion  Renew, 
showed  that  the  balance  on  hand  Jan 
1,  1905,  was  $580.07.  Since  that  time  a 
gift  of  5500  has  been  received  from  a 
friend,  making  the  sum  total  in  the 
treasury  $1080.0c. 

C.  F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 
the  experiment  station  which  has  been 
opened  at  343A  Broadway,  Cambridge 
spoke  of  the  work  that  is  being  don< 
at  the  station  and  said: 

•"The  most  crying  need  today  for  th 
able-bodied   blind    in   the   United   State 
is   a   greater   variety   of   industries   am 
more    workshop   accommodation.     Eve 
using  the  recent  returns  of  the  Wasl 
ington  bureau  of  statistics,  which  credit 
Massac husetts  with  2217  blind  persons, 
little  more  than  half  the  number  round 
bv  state  enumerators,  we  ought  to  have 
280   employed   in    workshops   if    we    had 
the    accommodation    afforded    the    blind 
in   Birmingham,   Liverpool,    Nottingham 
and    Sheffield,     whose    aggregate    blind 
population    is    2104.      In    Massachusetts, 
if    the    state's    er.umei  alien    is    con 
shop  employment  is  given  to  less  than 
20." 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  Rev  Edward  Cummings  pres, 
\\  flliam  P.  Fowler  and  Samuel  B. 
Capen  vice  pres,  Mrs  Mary  Morton 
'  Kehew  treas,  Mrs  Ada  P.  Spaulding  sec, 
Edward  H.  Clement,  Michael  J.  Doody. 
Arthur  F.  Eastahrook.  Rev  Paul  Re- 
vere Frothlngham,  Edv.'ard  M.  Hart- 
well.  Mahahi  R.  Plodder,  Samuel  F. 
Hubbard,  Albert  Marshall  Jones,  Ade- 
line A.  Manning,  Edvin  D.  Mead.  An- 
nette P.  Rogers,  Francis  H.  Rowley, 
Mrs  Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw,  John  Shep- 
ai'd  and   Charlotte  Barren   Ware  direc- 

tors-  ,      , 

Brief    addresses    were    made    by    Rev 

Mr  Jones  of  the  Connecticut  school  for 
the  blind,  and  !>y  Mrs  Norris.  who  was 
present  as  a  delegate  from  an  associa- 
tion   to   aid   the   blind,   recently   formed/ 
at  Providence.  /i  .  U 


HAVERHILL    (MASS.)    GAZETTE. 

SATURD  '  .  21,  1903, 

DESERVING  CHARITY. 


The  Association  for  the  Aid  of  the 
Adult  Blind. 

The  possibility  that,  adult  blind  who 
are  now  dependent  upon  the  state's 
charity  may  be  taught  to  be  self-sup- 
porting and  to  become  lawyers,  teach- 
ers, musicians,  stenographers,  piano 
tuners  or  factory  workers,  was  shown 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  yesterday, 
in  Perkins  hall,  Boston.  As  a  result  of 
Work  at  the  experiment  station,  343A 
Broadway,  Cambridge,  Supt.  Campbell 
declared  that  blind  young  men  and  wo- 
men may  also  be  taught  to  operate  simple 
machines  in  factories  and  become  self- 
supporting.  One  blind  man,  after  10 
days'  instruction,  has  been  working  for 
four  months  in  a  factory  for  the  seeing. 
Before  that  he  had  been  supported  by 
the   state. 

It  is  declared  that  the  work  of  the  as- 
sociation is  one  of  construction,  not 
criticism,  and  that  there  are  over  4000 
blind  persons  in  the  state  who  may  be 
helped.  That  there  is  a  real  need  of 
greater  opportunities  for  industrial  em- 
ployment has  been  shown  by  the  ever-, 
increasing  number  of  applicants  lor 
work  at  the  experiment  station,  which 
has  been  established  with  the  express 
purpose  of  finding  remunerative  work  for 
the  blind,  and  training  them  for  such 
positions. 

At  the  present  time  mattress,  broom 
and  some  basket  making,  sewing,  knit- 
ting and  reseating  of  chairs  are  prac- 
tically the  only  industrial  occupations 
carried  on  by  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  The  great  need  is  for  more  va- 
riety of  industries  and  more  work  shop 
j  accommodation. 

Supt.  Campbell  said:  "We  have 
'  already  found  a  number  of  similar  sim- 
ple machines,  and  it  is  but  a  matter  of 
money  and  time  to  test  them.  We  hope 
to  find  many  processes  and  machines  of 
which  the  blind  can  avail  themselves, 
and  as  one  of  the  foremost  manu- 
facturers of  Massachusetts  has  said, 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  blind 
can  work  side  by  side  with  the  seeing, 
why  should  not  the  state,  instead  of 
maintaining  public  charges,  insist  that 
a  person  losing  his  sight  should  be 
trained  in  the  occupation  which  may  be 
found  available  in  the  factory  nearest 
his  home." 

Rev.  Edward  Cummings,  president  of 
the  association,  also  described  its  work 
and  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Ke-  j 
hew,  reported  that  the  year's  receipts 
were  55165.12,  expenditures  $4385.05.  These 
officers  were  elected: 

President,  Edward  Cummings;  vice 
presidents,  William  P.  Fowler,  Samuel 
B.  Capen;  treasurer,  Mary  Morton  Ke- 
hew;  secretary,  Ada  P.  Spaulding;  di- 
rectors, Edward  H.  Clement,  Michael  J. 
Doody,  Arthur  F.  Eastbrook,  Paul  Re- 
vere Frothingham,  Edward  M.  Hart- 
we'U,  Mahalie  R.  Hodder,  Samuel  F. 
HuSteard,  Albert  Marshall  Jones,  Ade- 
line X.  Manning,  Edwin  D.  Mead,  An- 
nette ^  Rogers,  Francis  H.  Rowley, 
Pauline  Iteassiz  Shaw,  John  ShepanL- 
Charlotte  Blastell  Ware.  ^/W*"*'^ 
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Deaf  and  the  Blind,  covering  the 
biennium  just  closed,  is  before  ine, 
and  affordu  same  serious  food  for  re- 
flection. When  the  Doctor  took 
charge  in  I80H,  the  school  was  stilt  an 
infant  Institution,  and  in  the  thirty 
nine  years  of  his  management,  it  has 
g  own  to  a  school,  great  in  equip- 
ment, great  in  purpose,  and  still 
greater  in  its  possibilities  for  the 
future.  It  numbers'  far  above  two 
hundred  pupils,  having  ninety-six 
blind  pupils  in  addition  to  its  large 
deaf  school.  It  is  generously  foster- 
ed by  the  State,  having  an  ample 
annuity,  and  a  rather  remarkable 
history  in  this  respect  at  least,  that  it 
has  not  had  a  deficit,  either  in  its  ex- 
pense or  building  account  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  The  management 
has  learned  that  wise  iess«n  of  living 
within  its  income . 

The  blind  department  of  this  noble 
Institution  seems  Lo  be  doing  xery  ex- 
cellent work.  Several  of  its  pupils 
are  now  in  the  University  and  many 
former  pupils  have  passed  through 
schools  of  higher  learning  since  being 
graduated  from  the  special  school. 

The  Doctor  reiterates  a  note  of 
warning  that  has  filled  large  space  in 
the  Reports  of  Director  Anagnos  of 
the  Boston  Inst,  in  late  years,  to  the 
effect  that  the  blind  must  come,  very 
soon  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
their  maintenance,  except  in  special 
cases,  must  come  more  and  more  to 
depend  on  intellectual,  rather  than 
manual  pursuits.  Machine-made 
wares  have  made  the  competition  of 
blind  craftsmen  hopeless  for  any 
large  number  of  workmen;  but  this 
should  not  depress  blind  people  at 
all.  If  their  work  as  mechanics  is  to 
give  place  to  their  usefulness  in  other 
and  higher  capacities,  so  much  the 
better.  Many  comparatively  new 
fields  of  activity  are  opening  up  for 
them,  in  many  of  which,  the  blind  are 
making  better  wages  than  any  of 
them  have  been  able  to  command  at 
their  trades.  The  sale  of  the  news 
in  the  larger  towns,  various  agencies, 
made  respectable  by  bringing  dignity 
into  them,  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
in  the  country,  teaching  of"  various 
kinds,  and  the  lecture  platform,  when 
the  qualifications  are  adequate,  and 
many  other  things  that  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  enumerate  in  detail,  all 
invite  the  blind  to  strength  on  their 
equipment  while  in  the  schools  and 
enlarge  their  information  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  ,  in  order  to 
enter  with  reasonable  hope  of  success 
on  some  of  these  various  means  of 
livelihood. 


Institution  Extention. 


The  report  of  Dr.  Warring  Wilkin- 
son   of  the    California    Inst,     for  the 


Under  the  above  head,  Dr.  Wilkin- 
son, in  his  recent  Report,  treated  a 
subject  which  has  surprised  me  in 
two  respects.      First,  why  it    has    not 


long  since  been  brought  to  the  alien 
I  i  'li  of  I  he     people      who      have  to    lie 
told  of  such     things,     and    secondly, 
why  his  benevolence  did  noi    prompl 

him  to  extend  tin-  ieda  to  the  blind  as 
well  as  to  the  deaf. 

I  niversity  Extension  has  for  a  long 
time  greatly  broadened  the  useful- 
ness of  the  universities;  and  in  very 
recent  years,  instruction  bv  corre- 
spondence has  become  almost  a  fad. 
The  doctor  in  behalf  of  bis  deaf  grad- 
uates proposes  a  system  of  correspon- 
,  deuce  by  which  he  hopes  to  improve 
[their  language,  and  keep  them  some- 
what up  with  the  progress  of  the 
world  in  general  learning  in  various 
uirections.  lie  thinks  it.  worth  while 
to  employ  additional  teachers  to  at- 
tend to  this  work  if  neces.ary,  and 
proposes  to  do  some  real  good  with 
it,  and  seems  to  have  the  support  of 
his  board  in  his  experiment. 

There  are  one  or  two  special  funds 
belonging  to  his  school  on  which  he 
may  draw  for  the  realization  of  his 
plan,  as  it  promises  such  useful  re- 
sults. It  is  certainly  fortunate  when 
such  is  the  case. 

How  could  it  have  come  to  pass 
that  so  enlightened  a  superintendent 
could  have  conceived  such  an  idea. 
and  yet  lost  sight  of  the  most  hopeful 
subjects  of  such.'a  philanthrophy?  His  ' 
blind  pupils  would  seem  to  promise  a 
most  fruitful  field  or  profitable  effort, 
and  might  respond  to  almost  any  ex- 
tend to  such  an  effort  in  their  behalf. 
?,\,'»"  t!;..t  !!;i '  t'nink  gives  tfce«  ti.o 
privileges  of  the  libraries  without 
other  cost  than  the  slight  trouble  of 
mailing  the  packages  and  receiving 
them  back  again,  and  as,  if  the 
correspondence  were  made  to  take 
the  direction  of  printed  pamphlets. 
even  if  made  by  hand,  might  pass 
under  the  frank,  it  would  seem  that 
much  of  the  expense  of  their  further 
instruction  might  be  saved.  I  am 
sure  the  Doctor  will  not  suffer  his 
blind  friends  to  lack  the  practical  re- 
salts  of  his  benevolent,  efforts,  even 
if  they  have  been  inadvertantly  omit- 
ted from  the  scope  of  his  first  thought 
on  the  subject. 

He  pens  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his 
deceased  brother  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Wilkinson,  for  many  years  a  teacher 
of  the  blind  in  his  school.  What  a 
power  he  would  have  been  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  idea  with  the 
blind,  had  his  life  been  spared  a  few 
years  longer.  He  was  devoted  to  their 
interest,  and  would  have  seen  to  if 
that  they  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
benefaction. 
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CHURCH  BENEFIT  FOR 

BLIND  AND  DEAF  MUT 


An  enitertainroenit,  managed  by  Miss  Cor- 
delia Sexia-s,  an  elocutionist,  and  assisted 
by  Mr.  Walz,  the  soprano  of  Trinity 
Church  choir,  will  be  given  at  the  Willis 
Avenue  Methodist  rrpiscopal  Church'  cor- 
ner of  Willis  avenue  and  East  141st  street, 
on  January  25,  at  eight  P.  M.,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Wind  and  deaf  mutes'. 
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Saturday,  Jan.  21,  1905. 

Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
establish  a  free  circulating  library  of  em- 
bossed books  for  the  blind  is  an  event 
worthy  of  notice  in  these  columns.  No  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  blind  can  realize  just 
what  this  means  to  us.  The  price  of  rais- 
ed books,  their  bulkiness,  and  the  fact  that 
they  will  be  of  use  to  only  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  tend  to  discourage 
the  purchase  of  books  in  raised  print  for 
private  use.  In  our  homes  most  of  us  have 
to  rely  on  the  charity  of  others,  which  is 
at  best  uncertain.  Books  are  more  neces- 
sary to  blind  persons,  for  often  circum- 
stances force  long  terms  of  idleness,  and 
part  of  the  world  is  hidden  from  their  sight. 
We  know  the  old  proverb  about  the  idle 
brainr  nor  have  we  forgotten  that  Aris- 
totle said  "Unhappy  is  the  man  who  can 
not  read  upon  a  rainy  day. ' '  , 

The  only  ground  for  fear  is  to  be  found 
in  the  conservatism  of  the  blind  themselves. 
Each  of  us  must  advance  this  work.  To 
aid  in  the  dissemination  of  books  from  the 
library  will  not  be  merely  thanking  those 
who  instituted  this  plan;  but  it  will  be  bene- 
fiting each  one  of  us,  for  as  the  circulation 
of  books  increases  more  money  will  be  de- 
voted to  this  purpose  and  we  will  be  offer- 
ed a  larger  range  of  books  to  choose  from. 
Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  State  Library 
Trustees  of  California;  and  we  must,  on 
our  part,  show  ourselves  worthy. 


ROUSS'S  PROXY  CAN  SEE. 

Sight  Restored   to   Martin.  Subject  of 
Many  Experiments. 

Hi."  ."isrlit  completely  restored,  John  Mar- 
tin, who  for  years  was  the  experimental 
substitute  for  all  who  sought  to  win  the 
$1,000,000  offered  for  the  giving  of  sight  to 
Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  now  Is  engaged 
In  his  old  employment  of  bookbinding.  For 
fourteen   years    Martin   never  saw   the  sun- 


light,   and    he   asserts    he    has   found   sight 
Churnchni°Ugh  the  h6allng  art  of  *«»»  LA. 

What  Rouss  could  not  obtain  -with  all  hf«- 
millions    Martin    has    got    for    nothing     A 
the  substitute  for  the  old  merchant    ilartin 
subm    ted    his   eyes   to  treatment   by   man? 
self-alleged  miracle  workers.    He  never  re- 
ceived any  benefit  from  those  ministrations 
Rouss  was  blind  until  he  died     Martin  SS 
blind     when     the     last     man     dreaming     of 
Rouss  s    million    tampered    with    his    %yn 
Martin  himself  never  thought  he  would  see 
again,    but    now    he    can    read    small    print 
without  glasses.  w 

He  cannot  offer  any  explanation  of  the 
cure.  He  says  all  he  felt  was  a  slieht 
l\Culin?  sensation  when  Miss  Churchill 
rubbed  his  eyes,  and  that  gradually  his 
sight   began  to  return.     "I  don't  pretend  to 

kn,<iw,.whe.re  Miss  Churchill  got  her  power  " 
said  Martin.  .  ww, 

It  was  In  April,  W96  he  first  submitted 
himself  to  the  hands  of  those  desirous  of 
curing  Rouss.  Miss  Churchill  savs  that 
when  she  first  began  to  treat  him  "he  was 
practically  a  wreck  from  drugs.  She  is  a 
literary  woman,  but  believes  she  has  a 
certain  power  to  cure.  She  did  not  interest 
herself  in  Martin  until  the  Rouss  offer  of 
$1,000,000  had  teen  withdrawn. 

BOSTON   (MASS.)   MORN.  GLOBE 


SUNDAT,    JAN.    22,    190o, 

SIGHT  RESTORED, 


to   Divide  $1,000,000 — Institutions 
Before  the  Senate  Tribunal 


Woman's  Agency  Effective 
After  14  Years. 


Man  is  J.  F.  Martin,  Who  Took! 
Treatments  for  C.  B.  Rouss. 


NEW  YORK,  Jan  21— Sight  has  been 
restored  to  the  blind  eyes  of  John  F. 
Martin,  who  for  14  years  could  not  even 
distinguish  light  from  darkness.  Mar- 
tin says  his  sight  was  restored  to  him 
by  a  miracle  through  the  agency  of  a 
woman,  Miss  L.  A.  Churchill,  and  Miss 
Churchill  says  it  was  the  divine  spirit 
working  through  her. 

Martin  is  the  man  who  was  hired  as 
a  substitute  by  the  late  Charles  Broad- 
way Rouss,  the  blind  millionaire,  to 
take  all  the  treatment  offered  when  he 
made  his  famous  offer  of  $1,000,000  to 
any  one  who  should  cure  him  of  his 
blindness. 

In  this  capacity  of  substitute  Martin 
went  through  ordeals  sufficient  in  them- 
selves to  have  killed  an  ordinary  man, 
and  in  the  hands  of  quacks  and  hum- 
bugs his  poor  sightless  eyes  were  so 
maltreated  as  to  make  it  marvelous 
that  anything  but  empty  sockets  re- 
main. 

And  the  irony  of  it  is  that  Rouss,  the 
millionaire  who  hired  the  poor,  penni- 
less Martin  to  undergo  the  useless  tor- 
tures he  shrank  from,  died  as  blind  as 
a  bat,  while  Martin,  his  vision  restored, 
still  shudders  when  he  recalls  the  14 
years  of  darkness  and  suffering,  but  is 
so  happy  that  at  times  he  cannot  ex- 
press his  joy  In  words'. 


JLEDGER. 

Pi^  ^i-i^PHlA,  PA- 
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CHARITIES  KNOCK  AT 
LEGISLATURES  DOOR 

STATE    BOARD    RECOMMENDS 
APPROPRIATION  OF  $9,406,923 

REQUESTS    OF    PHILADELPHIANS 
Four  Large  Hospitals  Are  on  the  List 


HARRISBURQ,  Jan.  21.  —  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  will  send  to  the  Legis- 
lature next  week  Its  biennial  report,  on 
which  it  recommends  that  $9,406,923.75  be 
appropriated  to  the  State,  semi-State  and 
private  institutions  in  Pennsylvania  for 
the  years  1905-06,  of  which  $7,227,804.10  shall 
be  applied  for  maintenance  and  $2,179,- 
119.65  for  buildings.  The  total  amount  ap- 
plied for  by  these  various  institutions  was 
$15,033,462.09,  of  which  $8,947,264.34  was  for 
maintenance  and  $6,086,197.75  for  buildings* 
The  board  also  recommends  that  $2,000,000 
be  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  and 
clothing  of  the  indigent  insane  for  the 
two  years  beginning  June  1,  1905,  and  that 
$50,000  be  appropriated  for  the  erection  of 
an  institution  for  the  convict  insane  on 
the  grounds  of  one  of  the  existing  peni- 
tentiaries. 

Commend  Private  Institutions. 
The  board  suggests  that  if  the  condition 
of  the  State  finances  should  not  warrant 
the  appropriations  of  the  various  amounts 
recommended,  their  reduction  should  be 
made  proportionally,  State  institutions  re- 
ceiving the  precedence  and  the  item  of 
maintenance  being  given  the  preference 
aver  other  items  of  expense. 

The  board  suggests  that  the  time  and 
means  of  those  who  sustain  the  private 
charitable  institutions  of  the  State  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost,  and  the  State  is  re- 
lieved of  the  care  of  many  of  those  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  provided  for. 
"To  what  extent,"  the  report  says,  "It 
may  be  practicable  to  grant  aid  for  their 
relief  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  judgment  of  the  Legislature. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  accorded  to 
those  who  sustain  them  by  their  personal 
service  and  Decuniarv  contribution." 
Semi-State   Institutions. 

House  ot   Refuge,   Glen  Mills $180,000 

Elwvn  Feeble-minded  Training  School..  330.874 

OverbroOk  Blind  Institution 93,500 

Western    Pennsylvania    Institution    for 

Blind.   Pittsburg   68,250 

Phtladelphla  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  240,600 
Western    Pennsylvania    Institution     for 

Deaf  and   Dumb.    Edgewood   Park 119,600 

Scranton  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf 52,000 

I        Priyate    Charitable    Institution*. 

Home  Teaching  Society  for  Blind.  Phil- 
adelphia    2.000 

Pittsburg   Rescue   Mission :»,0fl0 

Curtis   Home.   Pittsburg   3n,000 

Bovs'   Industrial   Home,   Oakdale 2.000 

Colored   Women's   Home.   Wllliamsport.  500 

Sylvan   Heights   Home,    Harrisburg 1,000 

Woods  Run  Industrial  Home,  Allegheny  3.000 

fit.  Joseph's  Home,  Scranton 3,000 

Philadelphia"  "Working   Home    for   Blind 

Men    85.000 

Penn   Asylum.    Philadelphia 5,000 

National    Farm    School.    Doylestown.  . .  .  20,000 

Home  for  Infants.   Philadelphia 4,000 
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HINMAN  L.  HALL  DEAD 


Founder     of     Home     and     Devoted 
Friend  of  the  Blind. 

After  an  Illness  of  several  months  Hin- 
man  L.  Hall  died  at  hi6  residence,  3510 
Lancaster  Avenue,  yesterday.  He  was 
born  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1829, 
being  a  descendant  of  Lyman  Hall,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

Mr.  Hall  served  in  the  Civil  TVar  and 
lost  his  sight  while  in  service.  After  a 
period  of  Instruction  and  teaching  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  this  city,  he  founded  in 
1878  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  at  Thirty-sixth  and  Lancaster 
Avenue. 

In  1867  he  established  the  National 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
which  distributes  literature,  printed  in 
raised  type,  to  thousands  of  blind  people 
throughout  the  country.  He  also  found- 
ed the  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical 
Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind.  Until 
within  a  few  months  of  his  death  h< 
lively  superintended  the  work  of  these 
various  organizations.  He  was  for  many 
s  a  trustee  of  the  Epiphany  Baptist 
<|hurch.     He   is  survived   by   two   daugh- 

rs,    Mrs.    Howard    Magill    Phillips   and 

rs.  A.   Reed  Mclntire. 


T  pup 


SEES  AGAIN  AFTER  14  YEARS. 

Sight    llestoreil       to      Stifoslitute    for 
niiiul  Millionaire's  F.xperimeiits. 

I  lo  "The  Keeoril." 

New  York.  .Ian.  22,— Sight  has  been 
restored  to  the  blind  eyes  of  John  F. 
Martin,  who  for  14  years  could  not 
even  distinguish  light  from  darkness. 
Martin  says  his  sight  Mas  restored  to 
him  by  a  miracle  through"  the  agency  of 
a    woman.    Miss   L.   A.   Churchill. 

Martin  is  the  man  who  was  hired  as 
a  substitute  by  the  late  Charles  Broad- 
way Rouse,  the  blind-millionaire,  to  take 
all  treatments  when  he- made  his  famfms 
offer  of  *1 .000,000  to  anyone  who  should 
cure  him  of  his  blindness.  In  this  ca- 
pacity Martin  went  through  ordeals  suf- 
ficient in  themselves  to  have  killed  an 
ordinary  man.  and  his  poor  sightless  eyes 
were  so  maltreated  as  to  make  it  mar- 
velous that  anything  but  empty  sockets 
remain.  And  the  irony  of  it  is  that 
Rbuss,  the  millionaire  who  hired  the 
poor,  penniless  man  to  undergo  the  use- 
less tortures  he  shrank  from,  died  as 
Mind  as  a  bat.  Miss  Churchill  said  to- 
night  that  the  only  treatment  she  used 
on  Martin  was  the  manipulation  of  his 
eye   balls. 
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DEVOTED  LIFE  TO  THE  BLIND. 
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Illness 


INJURED  IN  CIVIL  WAR 


,    Hall,     Founder     of     WovUina 
Home   for    Blind    Men. 

After  a  prolonged  illness  Hitman  L. 
Hall,  widely  known  for  his  efforts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  blind,  died 
yesterday,  at  his  home.  No.  3510  Lan- 
caster avenue.  Burn  in  1829,  in  Her- 
kimer County,  New  York.  Mr.  Hall 
spent  his  earlv  life  in  the  West,  and  lost 
his  sight  while  serving  with  the  Union 
army  during  the  civil  war. 

Because  of  his  affliction  his-  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
and  after  a  period  of  instruction  and 
teaching  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  he  was 
impressed  with  the  need  of  an  institution 
to  supply  work  to.  and  so  render  self- 
supporting  needy  blind  men.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  idea,  he  founded,  in  1878,  the 
Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men.  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  and  the  success  of  which  Mr. 
Hall  has  made  his  life  work.  It  now 
comprises  the  second  largest  broom  fac- 
tory in  the  country.  He  had  since  been 
instrumental  in  establishing  similar  in- 
stitutions in  almost  every  State. 

In  1867  he  established  the  National 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
which  distributes  literature,  printed  in 
raised  type,  to  thousands  of  blind  people 
throughout  the  country.  He  founded 
the  Societv  for  Providing  Evangelical 
Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind,  a  so- 
ciety which  publishes  and  distributes 
over  2100  International  Sunday  School 
Lesson  papers  in  raised  type  every  week. 
Cntil  a  few  months  of  his  death  he  ac- 
tively superintended  the  work  of  these 
various  organizations.  He  is  survived 
bv  two  daughters. 


H1NMAN   L.  HALL 

President  and  founder  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Working  Hnme  for  Blind  Men,  who  died  yes- 
terdav  at  his  home.  lialO  Lancaster  avenue. 
Mr.  Hall  was  himself  blind,  losfng  his  sight 
in  active  service  in  the  Union  army  in  the 
Civil  War.  All  the  latter  years  of.  his  life 
were  devoted  to  the  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  which  was  the  first  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the   world. 


After  an  illness  of  several  months,  Hin- 
tnan  L.  Hall,  the  blind  president  and 
founder  of  the  Pennsylvania  "Working 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  died  yesterday  aft- 
?rnoon  at  his  residence,  3510  Lancaster 
■.venue.    He  was  76  years   old. 

Mr.  Hall  was  born  in  Herkimer  county, 
•Tew  York,  and  was  a  descendant  of 
jyman  Hall,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  His  early 
nanhood  was  spent  in  the  far  "West  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army.  The  in- 
juries which  caused  his  loss  of  sight  were 
received  in  active  service. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Hall  entered  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind  in  this  city,  and  in  time 
became  an  instructor  there.  A  recognition 
of  the  need  for  an  institution  which  would 
give  work  to  needy  blind  men  and  make 
them  self-supporting  led  him  to  establish 
the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  now  at  Thirty-sixth  street 
and  Lancaster  avenue. 

Since  its  beginning,  in  187S,  Mr.  Hall  has 
devoted  all  his  time  to  making  the  insti- 
tution a  success.  He  has  also  been  instru- 
mental in  establishing  similar  institu- 
tions in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union. 
He  also  founded  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  and  the  Society  for 
Providing  Religious  Literature  for  the 
Blind,  both  of  which  furnish  literature 
printed  in  raised  type  to  thousands  of 
blind  persons  throughout  the  country. 
\  Mr.  Hall  was  for  many  years  a  trustee 
of  Epiphany   Baptist   Church. 
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DEATH  COMESTOBLIND 

PRESIDE  OF  HOME 

End  of  Career  of  Hinman  Hall 
After  Several  Months' 


,' 


HINMAN  L.   HALL 

After  an  illness  of  several' months  Hin- 
man B.  Hall,  superintendent  and  founder 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Bliriri  Men,  died  yesterday  at  his  home,  at 
3510  Lancaster  avenue.  He  was  born  in 
Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1829  of  an  old 
Revolutionary  family,  being  a  descendant 
of  Lyman  Hall,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Mr.  Hall  spent  the  years  of  his  early 
manhood  in  the  far  West.  He  served 
through  the  Civil  "War,  and  lost  his  sight 
while  In  service.  Because  of  his  affliction 
his  attention  was  drawn  to   the  condition 


of  the  blind,  and  after  a  period  of  in- 
struction and  teaching  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania institution  for  the  instruction  of 
tii-  Blind,  in  this  city,  he  was  Impressed 
with  the  need  of  an  institution  to  supply 
work  to.  and  so  render  self-supporting,, 
needy  blind  men.  As  a  result  of  this  idea 
he  founded,  in  1S78,  the  Pennsylvania 
"Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  in  Lancas- 
ter avenue,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind 
In  tho  world,  and  the  success  of  which 
Mr.  Hall  made  his  lifework,  it  now  com- 
prises the  second  largest  hroom  factory 
in  the  country.  He  was  also  instrumental 
in  establishing  similar  institutions  in  al- 
most every  State. 

In  1867  Mr.  Hall  established  the  Na- 
tional American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  which  dibtributes  literature, printed 
in  raised  type,  to  thousands  of  blind  per- 
sons throughout  the  country.  He  founded 
the  Society  for  Providing  Evangelical 
Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind,  a  so- 
ciety which  publishes  and  distributes 
more  than  2100  International  Sunday 
School  Lesson  papers  in  raised  type  every 
week. 

Until  a  few  months  of  his  death  Mr. 
Hall  actively  superintended  the  work  of 
these  various  organizations.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  trustee  of  the  Epiphany 
Baptist  Church.  He  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Howard  Magill  Phillips 
and  Mrs.  A.  Reed  Mclntire. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    EXPRESS. 


MONDAY,    JAN,    23,    l£0a, 

The  Committee  on  Finance,  will  hear 
the  petitioners  for  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  school  for  the 
blinci  in  this  City,  at  the 
State  House  Feb.  9.  There  will  be  a 
coi.cert  in  the  House  auditorium  in  the 
evening  at  which  Professor  A.  Strottt 
of  Pleasantdale  and  O.  E.  Wren  of 
Connecticut  will  appear.  Addresses 
are  to  be  delivered  by  F.  Park  Dajcjs 
of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Hartwell  and  Mr. 
Curnmings  of  Massachusetts  and  Wil- 
liam Lynch  of  this  City,  and  William 
J.  Ryan  will  assist  In  the  matte*. 
Mayor  Baxter  hopes  to  attend  and 
others  from  this  City  will  lend  their 
influence  in  fa v o r_^&JJrawB3MJ&s  i -' °'n  to 
air  the  hJjja^^§'ople o  f  thiscase? 


Y* 


TUESDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1905 

—  The  Deutsch  Medicinische  Wochen- 
schrift,  the  central  organ  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Berlin,  tells  of  the  extraordi- 
nary case  of  a  girl  born  at  "Wertheim  in 
1880,  who,  when  six  years  old,  lost  the  use 
of  every  member  except  her  tongue.  By 
long  practice  the  girl  has  become  able  to 
eat,  write  and  even  sew  by  means  of  her 
tongue  alone.  She  took  up  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  cotton  with  her  lips;  with  a.  dex- 
terous turn  of  the  tongue  she  made  a 
knot,  in  the  end;  she  out  doll's  clothes,  ma- 
nipulating an  easy-cutting  pair  of  scissors 
With  her  lips,  while  to  thread  the  needle, 
she  stuck  it  into  the  table  with  her  lips 
and  with  her  tongue  passed  the  thread 
through  the  eye  with  p<  i  ase,      In  the 

course  of  yon  h<  i  tongue  has  lost  its  ori- 
ginal shape  and  become  thin,  pointed  and  of 
unusual   length. 

WORCESTER  (MASS.)  GAZETTE 


TUESDAY,  JAN.  24,  19Q5. 

BLIND  ARTISTS 
TO  GIVE  CONCERT 


Novel  Entertainment  in  A.  0. 
H.  Hell,  Monday. 


John  and  Mary  McCay,  the  blind 
artists,  are  to  be  seen  in  A.  O.  H.  hall 
next  Monday  evening.  They  have  been 
giving  entertainments  for  three  years 
in  various  parts  of  the  state  and  have 
everywhere  been  warmly  received.  It 
is  wonderful  to  think  cTf  the  comedy 
act  of  the  brother  when  we  consider 
that  he  has  never  looked  upon  human 
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action.      Both    have    been    blind    since 
birth. 

John  McCay  has  a  fine  baritone  voice 
and  Mary  McCay  plays  the  piano  ex-! 
cellentJy.  besides  having  a  soprano 
voitje.  The  program  arranged  for  the 
entertainment  is:  — 

PART  I. 
Piano  duet — Overture  from  "Norma  "... 
Arranged  by  Beyer 
John  and  Mary  McCay. 
Vocal  duet— "O,  That  We  Two  Were 

Maying" Alice  May  Smith 

John  and  Mary  McCay. 

Soprano   solo— "Killarney" Balfe 

Miss  Mary  McCay. 
Humorous  song — "A  Jolly  Good  Laugh' 

Thomas 
John  McCay. 

Piano  solo— "Amoroso" Eghar 

Miss  Mary  McCay. 
Baritoiv:  solo— "The  Bells  of  St  Mary's' 

Rodnej 
John  McCay. 
Vocal  duct  thumorous) — "A  Domestic 
Quarrel.   Mr  &   Mrs  Smith." 

John  and  Mary  McCay. 
Comic  character  song  (in  costume) — 
"The  old  Rollicker." 

John   McCay. 

PART   IT. 

Piano  solo— "The  Alpine  .Storm". .Kunke 

John   McCay. 
Vocal  duet— "The  Old  Polks  at  Home." 

Arranged  by  John  and  Mary  McCay. 
Baritone   solo— "Off   to   Philadelphia," 
adapted  from  an  old  Irish  melody... 

by  Haynes 
John  McCay. 
Specimens  of  Irish  wit  and  humor. 

John   McCay. 
Soprano  solo — "Sing,  Sweet  Bird"..Ganz 

Miss  Mary  McCay. 
The  Irish   Dandy  in  comic  character 

song  

John   McCay.   , 

Piano  duet — "II  Trovatore" 

Arranged  by  Melnotte 
John  and  Mary  McCay. 
Impersonations — "The  Bashful  Man," 
"The  Boy's  First  Attempt,"  Etc.... 
John   McCay. 

Vocal    duel   -Selected 

John  and  Mary  McCay. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    EXPRESS. 


TUESDAY,    JAN.    24,    19..0L 

SCHOOL  FOR 
THE 


W.  J.  Ryan  Working  Zealously 
For  Passage  of  Appropriation. 
His  Latest  Circular. 


W.  J.  Ryan  is  passing  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  this  Winter  in 
Augusta  where  he  Is  devoting  his  ener- 1 
gles  to  the  bill  which  will  carry  an 
appropriation  of  $75,000  if  it  passes  the! 
Legislature.  Mr.  Ryan  has  been  acMva 
in  this  matter  for  three  years  and  has 
had  the  project  in  mind  much  longer. 
It  is  due>  largely  to  his  efforts  that  the 
bill  hns  been  introduced  and  is  being 
regarded  with  such  favor.  Indica- 
tions now  are  good  for  its  passage.  In 
connection  with  the  arguments  in  its 
fav  >r  Mr.  Ryan  has  caused  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  each  member  the  following 
circular  and  he  i.-:  losing  no  time  in 
presenting  the  facts  to  them  which 
show    its    v  i hie. 

To   the   members     of     th<=»  Senate     ami 
of  Representative*  of  Maine 
-latui e   assembled: 

A  the  citizens  of  the 

Btate  cf   Maine-,  some  40,000  in  number, 
i  id    the   last    Legislature    to   ap- 

e   the    sum    of     $75,000    towards 
building   an  n    Instltu 

for    th<     blind    and    partially    blind,    in 

the  "f     M  line,     to     1:,       , 

.  for  Hi-  Blind,  wtrercby  they  might 
taught      such      tradtia    as    manu- 


facturing brooms,  mattresses,  "uphol- 
stering, hammocks,  chair  seating,  bas- 
ket making,  weaving  carpets  and  also 
learning  to  tune  pianos  and  many  sim- 
ilar branches  of  industry,  thus  ren- 
dering themselves  self-supporting  in- 
stead of  being  a  burden  to  themselves 
and  their  friends.  The  committee  on 
this  matter  reported  favorably  but 
owing  to  the  financial  condition  at  the 
time  it  was  referred  to  this  Legis- 
lature. 

The  City  of  Portland  has  promised  to 
give  such  an  institution  a  lot  of  land 
on  the  corner  of  Stevens  Plain  Avenue 
and  Brighton  Avenue  for  the  location 
of  a  suitable  plant  for  the  above  pur- 
poses. 

We  iare  informed  that  there  are  in 
the  State  of  Maine  900  people  who  are 
totally  blind  and  600  others  who  are 
partially  blind,  meaning  thereby  al- 
most blind,  so  much  so  that  they  can- 
not see  to  perform  manual  labor  of 
any  kind.  We  believe  that  the  wants 
of  these  people  should  be  provided 
for  first  by  an  appropriation  for  erect- 
ing and  equipping  suitable  buildings 
for  the  foregoing  purposes  and  we  call 
the  matter  to  your  attention  and  be- 
speak your  cordial  co-operation  and 
sympathy  in   It. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    ARGUS. 


TUESDAY,    JAN.    2,4,    190.5. 

Hearing  on   Blind  School.  } 

The  committee  on  finance  ■will  hear 
the  petitioners  for  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  school  for  the  blind 
in  this  city,  at  the  State  House 
Feb.  9.  There  will  be  a  concert  in  the 
House  auditorium  in  the  evening  at 
which  Professor  A.  Strout  of  Pleasant- 
dale  and  O.  E.  Wren  Of  Connecticut 
will  appear.  Addresses  are  to  be  de- 
livered by  F.  Park  Davis  of  Buffalo, 
Mr.  Hartwell  and  Mr.  Cummings  Of 
Massachusetts  and  William  Lynch  of 
this  city,  and  William  J.  Ryan  will  as- 
sist in  the  matter.  Mayor  Baxter  hopes 
to  attend  and  others  from  this  city 
will  lend  their  influence  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  to  aid  the  blind  people  of 
this  case. 

TAUNTON    (MASS.)    GAZETTE 


WEDNESDAY,    JAN,    5&    Iftflfi, 

Patrick  dorgan 


still  blind 


Patrick  Doigan  of  Plain  street,  who 
was  struck  blind  while  walking  along 
Beach  street.  Boston,  early  Saturday 
evening,  is  still  at  the  reliei'  station  in 
that  city,  stone  blind.  The  physicians 
have  not  yet  reached  any  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  cause  of  the  man's 
ainiction.  It  is  a  strange  case  and  one 
which  has  baffled  them  so  far.  He  will 
probably  be  removed  to  the  City  hos- 
pital some  time  today  and  examined 
by  a  specialist.  Mr.  Dorgan  is  unable 
to  see  any  evidence  of  the  strongest 
light  which  is  placed  before  him.  His 
•■<  iatives  in  this  city  say  that  he  never 
Svad  any  trouble  with  his  eyes  before. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    EVE.   GLOBE 


^Vi^DNESDAY,    JAN-    25,.     1905. 
EX-MAYOR    CAMPBELL     DEAq. 


sses 


Editor,   Musician  and  Author  Pass 
Away  at  Youngstown,  O. 
TOT'NGSTOWN.  O,  Jan   3- Walter  L. 
Campbell,   aged  62,   the    blind   <  x-mayor 
of  this  city,  died  t'"i;,y  of  apopli  icy.   i  Le 
or  of  thi  ter,  and  '     ibune 

n    is,  l    to    1882,    and   was    :i    m 
and  author  of  co  ,te 


JOURNAL 


The  London  Chronicle  tells  th/t  dur- 
ing the  recent  fog  a  military  man,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  lost  his  way  complete- 
ly in  the  nocturnal  vapor.  Bumping 
against  a  stranger,  he  explained  his  , 
misfortune  and  gave  his  address.  "I 
know  it  quite  well,"  said  the  stranger, 
"and  I  will  take  you  there."  It  was 
some  distance,  but  the  guide  never  hes- 
itated for  a  moment  on  the  whole  route. 
"This  is  your  door,"  he  said  at  last,  as 
a  house  loomed  dimly  before  them. 
"Bless  my  soul,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "so  it  is!  But  how  on  earth  have 
you  been  able  to  make  your  way 
through  such  a  fog?"  "I  know  every 
stick  and  stone  in  this  part  of  London," 
said  the  stranger,  quietly,  "for  I 
blind!" 


«u£l 


.UTE      DAILY      MAIL, 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS  &  THE  BUND. 

VO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    "  DAILY    MAIL." 

Sir., — Through  the  great  kindness  of  Councillor 
T.  E.  Wing.  Councillor  Wharton,  and  ex-Coun- 
cillor G.  Grainger,  of  !  several 
influential  meetings  have  been  held  during  the 
last  four  years  under  the  auspicfes  of  the  N.L.B. 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  public  interest  and 
arousing  deeper  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
condition  of  the  270  adult,  blind  person.*  in  North 
Lincolnshire,  including"  23  in  Great  Grimsby,  who 
have  no  labour  whatever  provided  by  any  puh'ic 
body.  We  have  constantly  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  th'  lie  imp  nee  of  provid- 
ing the  Mi               Corporations  with  th»  neoe 

•  vary  desirable  work,   and 
■  •?  glad  to  feel  thai  ay  now  be  p<> 

by  thfl  most  generous  will  of  Mr  John  Dawber^  of 

[h;  Probate  has  been  granted,  and  fir 
Mr  Dawber  bequeaths  £195,792,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  eertrJn  annuities,  the  whole  i  to€ie 
('  and  invested,  the  income  to  go  ic  Lia? 
coin  charities  selected  by  tKe  Corporation  year  by 
year.  The  late  Mr  Clark,  of  V 
£100  ro  the  Hull  Blind  Institution,  a:id  a  further 
sum  to  the  Home  for  the  Indigent  Blind  in  Lon- 
don. I  '•-•  hope  th.il  the  friends  of  the  blind 
in  No  iiipe  will  me  all  thei-  efforts  to 
secure  orporatV'm  to  this 
most  u                                    ir  fellow  citizens.      A 

en  think  with  me 
that    the   Munieipa  'rations    i 

::  for  all  public  fundi.— T  am.  Sir,  etc.. 
PI  :1  J.Kit. 

!   House,  361a,  Anlaby-voad,  H 


BOSTON     EVKfflffl    RECORD, 

809-11  Wnshiiagton  St. 
Entered   at  the  Post  Office  u   aecond- 
clasa   mall   matter. 

FN    IONES  OF  OLD  6TH  MASS. 

EK  J°  REQT.  BLIND  AND  A  KNITTER 


linghamton.  N.  T..  3U(.  »-C.en.  B. .  F.  *** 

statesman,     mu.n,^-  .     autho^ 
llanthropist,    the    "grand   Old   man  *    u. 

niton,    now   blind   and    ...   has   taittn   «*■ 

f  :„.  Jones  was  -mmand.r  of  ,he  famous^th 

■husetta  regiment  which  ma       '^l.f-a    in 

ble   march   through    Baltimore   and   an     ecW^ 

Ington    on    the    evening    of    Apr. 
;.„.   Jones  Was  Heut.nant  ^-.v,rm.r         th 

,g   a   novel    entitled    '.'Richard   Baxter 


"It's  about  U  mos.  since  I  learned  to  knit," 
sail  the  general.  "It  wasn't  very  hard  to  learn 
and  now  it  Is  easy."  Gen.  Jones  reached  over 
to  the  table  and,  feeling  about,  took  up  a  'back 
Bcratcher,"   which  he  had  just  begun. 

On.  Jones  also  knits  a  shopping  bag.  These 
articles  are  sent  to  the  1'erkins  institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Boston  and  tho  Columbian  Poly- 
technic Institute  for  the  B!ind  at  Washington, 
where  they  are  sold  at  the  fairs  and  the  money 
is  given  these  institutions.  
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Blind..  Men    to    Attend    Funeral. 
TW     funeral      of    Hinman    L.    Hall, 

founder  and  superintendent  ofttePenB- 
sylvania  Working  House  for  Birnd  Men, 
will  be  held  this  afternoon  in  Epiphany 
Baptist  Church.  Thirty-ninth  and  Chest- 
nut streets,  and  will  be  attended  by  all 
the  blind  residents  at  the  home.  Rev 
Wavla-id  Hovt  will  officiate  and  David 
Wood,  the  famous  bjind  organist,  will 
preside  at  the  organ.  Interment  will  be 
at  Woodlands  Cemetery. 

LEI 


Funeral  of  Hinman  L.  Hall. 

tome    for    BM    Men.    w         ^      l«t 

I  Sunday,  was  buried  from  hfa  *  °    Nearly 
Lancaster    avenue     yesterday.  ded 

all  the  residents  of  the  home      Baptist 

ment  was  in  Woodlands  Cemetery. 


SATURDAY.  JANUARY  28,  1905 

Hinman  L.  Hall  . 

i  A  Pioneer  in  the  Industrial  Education  of 
the  Blind 


mind    Musician    and    A«tfc«    W*£ 

YOUNGSTOWN,  O.,  Jan.  *6.— Walter 
L  Campbell,  the  blind  ex-Mayor  of  this 
city  died  to-day  of  apoplexy,  aged 
sixty_two  years.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  from  IS. 4  to  JU5- 
and  author  of  considerable  note. 

HARTFORD   (CONN.)  COURANT. 


THURSDAY,    JAN.    26,    1.905. 

Concert     Postponed. 

The  concert  by  pupils  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  which  was  to  be  held  last 
evening,  was  given  up  on  occount  of  the 
storm.  Those  who  bought  tickets  will 
have  their  money  refunded  on  applica- 
tion to  those  who  sold  them. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)   RECORD 

I  heard" 6t  a  "pTOMBtf  BWtoTwoman, 

who.  just  previous  to  a  lecture  she  was 

going  to  deliver  to  the  inmates  of  an  in- 

o'ion    for    the    blind,    was    told    by    a 

friend    that    she   had   a   smooch   on    her 

fa< 

••Really,  I  don't  think  it  matters,"  was 

her  reply.  1^1     ft 


BY   JANE   A.    STEWART 

THE  blind  and  all  who  have  it  in  their 
hearts  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  sight- 
less have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the 
recent   passing   of  Hinman  L.    Hall  of 
Philadelphia,     the     pioneer     in     industrial 
enterprise     for     the     employment     of    the 
blind.      Of      his      seventy-five      years    over 
thirty      were      dedicated      to     the      single- 
minded      purpose       of      promoting      prac- 
tical plans  to  better  the  lot  of  those  who 
like    himself,    as    he    quaintly    put    it,    had 
"graduated  into  total  darkness."     Born  Jn 
Herkimer  County,    N.   Y.,   in   1829,    Hinman 
Hall  was  the  heir  of  patriotic  impulse,  for 
he  was  the  descendant  of  Lyman  Hall,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence.    His   early   youth   was   spent   on 
the  central  New  York  homestead,  where  he 
was  "raised  a  farmer,"  as  he  was  wont  to 
say.       In  the   early   fifties,   in  the  flush  of 
young    manhood,    he    went    West,    entering 
upon  frontier  life  in  northern  Wisconsin  as 
a    woodsman. 

During  his  Civil  War  service  ten  years 
later,  that  blindness  which  had  threatened 
in  his  youth  finally  overcame  him.  At  the 
shutting  out  of  sunlight  his  life  work  for 
those  as  unfortunate  as  himself  was  in- 
augurated. From  the  time  of  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  institutions  for  the  blind, 
as  then  conducted,  his  sympathies  were 
completely  enlisted  for  the  practical  help  of 
the    sightless. 

An   intensely   eager   p.upil   and   a   sternly 
zealous  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia,   Hin- 
man Hall  taught  himself,  and  then  others, 
to  read.    There  was  a  greater  dearth  then 
than  even  now    in  the  variety  of  reading 
for   the   blind,    which    Mr.    Hall's   practical 
energy  Impelled  him  to  remedy.     The  Na- 
tional   Printing   Association    for    the    Blind 
came  into  existence  through  his  efforts.  He 
united  this  with     the     American     Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  and  became  the  finan- 
cial   agent    of    the    enterprise,    with    head- 
quarters at  Louisville,   Ky.      That  was  in 
1867.     And  since  then,   literature  printed  in 
raised  type  has  been  sent  to  thousands  of 
blind  persons  throughout  the  country.  This 
was   followed   by   the  establishment   of   the 
Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  Religious 
Literature  for   the   Blind,   founded   by  Mr. 
Hall,   which  publishes  and  distributes  over 
2100   international    Sunday     school      lesson 
papers  in  raised  type  every  week. 

With  a  heart  constantly  open  to  human- 
ity's needs  and  a  mind  alert  to  conceive 
plans  of  practical  utility,  Mr.  Hall  became 
Infused  later  with  the  idea  of  founding  an 
institution  to  supply  work  to  and  to  render 
self-supporting  needy  blind  men,  a  project 
which  happily  materialized  in  1878,  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men  at  Lancaster  avenue,  Philadelphia, 
was  started,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  and  the  prototype  for  all  sim- 
ilar enterprises  elsewhere. 

It  was  in  the  yellow,  square,  stone  resi- 
dence adjacent  to  this  factory-institution 
that  Mr.  Hall  as  superintendent  and  moving 
genius  of  the  plant  had  his  home  for  the 
past  thirty  years  and  more.  Here  he  could 
personally  direct  the  workings  of  this 
unique    establishment,    which    in    a    single 


year  has  turned  out   m 

lion    brooms,    valued    at     ■  10,000,    and 

given  steady,  profitable  employment  to  near- 
ly two  hundred  blind  men  annually. 

One  had  but  to  be  ushered  into  the  cosey 
front  room  of  his  dwelling,  where  he  pre- 
sided  daily  at  his  desk,  attended  by  his 
secretary,  and  to  talk  with  the  blind  su- 
perintendent, to  get  a  full  realization 
of  the  rare  beauty  of  character,  com- 
bined with  business  shrewdness  and  com- 
monsense,  and  judicial  qualities,  which  so 
felicitously  fitted  him  for  his  work. 

Mr.   Hall's  figure  was  tall  and  well  pro- 
portioned.      His  snowy  beard  and  crown'  of 
white   framed  a  face  of   uncommon   sweet- 
i  There    was    the    unmistakable    ex- 

pression of  pathos  in  his  countenance  which 
one  seldom  fails  to  note  in  the  visage  of 
the  blind.  But  a  cheerful  smile  played 
about  the  strong,  sensitive  mouth,  and  lie 
talked  with  brightness  and  vivacity  al- 
most facetious.  "[  wear  glass  eyes  when 
1  am  dressed  up,"  he  once  remarked  to  me 
with  a  menry  smile. 

Mr.  Hall  confidently  looked  forward  to 
the  time— wnich  he  did  much  to  advaac 
when  the  freer  development  of  the  blind 
would  be  possible  throughout  the  country. 
"The  blind  arc  ooth  willing  and  able  to 
v  erk,"  he  declared.  "And  since  they  can- 
not meet  existing  conditions,  the  only  thing 
left  is  to  make  conditions  that  they 
meet— to  remove  from  them  outside  burdens 
ana  arrange  so.  that  all  their  time  can  bu 
profitably  employed  and  the  largest  result 
obtained  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned." 

He  adopted  broom-making  as  the  most 
appropriate  industry  for  the  Pennsylvania 
institution.  Brooms  are  a  staple  article, 
it  appears,  furnishing  work  all  the  year 
round.  The  blind  broom-makers  can  learn 
to  use  the  labor-saving  machinery.  And 
in  but  a  few  of  the  processes,  such  as  color 
sorting  and  evening,  are  seeing  men  abso- 
lutely required.  The  blind  men,  too,  can 
sell  the  brooms  from  house  to  house,  and 
are  generously  patronized  by  housekeepers. 

Harness  making  and  cigar  making  he 
regarded  favorably.  Basket  making,  which 
is  a  good  employment  for  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  where  baskets  are  more 
generally  used,  has  been  found  impossible 
here.  Blind  men  can  make  brushes,  but  it 
does  not  pay,  he  said,  so  much  is  made  by 
machinery  and  in  the  penal  institutions. 
Rag-carpet  weaving  is  good  if  custom  work 
can  be  procured.  So  is  recaning  of  chairs, 
but  not  sufficient  work  of  this  kind  is  af- 
forded. "Mattress  making  is  all  right,"  he 
added,  "but  you  can't  carry  the  stock.  Big 
houses  and  hotels  keep  their  own  upholster- 
ers. And  the  work  is  too  fine  for  the  aver- 
age blind  man." 

Tuning,  printing,  typewriting,  cooking, 
selling  newspapers  and  periodicals,  tea  tast- 
ing, massage  and  shampooing  are  vocations 
in  which  the  blind  have  met  with  success. 
In  Mr.  Hall's  view,  many  other  openin 
await  intelligent  initiative  in  providing  lu- 
crative outlet  for  the  energy  of  the  blind. 

His   conclusions  were'  the  results   of 
sonal  investigation  and  experience. 

"in  going  about  I  met  many  blind  men 
playing  handorgans,  peddling  wares  in  the 
streets,  canvassing  and  so  on,"  he  said. 
"Every  time  I  met  a  blind  man  I  accosted 
him  thus: 

"  'Are  you  blind?' 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'Been  in  an  institution? 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'Learn  a  trade?' 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'Why  don't  you  work  at 

"  'Failed.' 

"  'Drink  whiskey?' 

"  'No.     But  failed.' 

"It  was   to   help    these    handicapped    men 
Pennsylvania    Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men  was  started." 

State,  city  and  charitable  aid  have  all 
backed  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  the 
contributions  to  cover  deficit  ranging  from 
$20,000  to  $30,000  yearly.  The  institution 
combines  both  lodging-house  and  i  , 
the  workers  being  of  two  classes,  the  home- 

3  blind,  and  those  who  have  homes  to 
which  they  return  at  night.  The  dormi- 
tories accommodate  150  sightless  laborers, 
who  pay  $2.23  a  week  for  board.  Pi. 
work  wages  are  paid.  The  factory  runs  ten 
hours  a  -day  the  year  round.  Although 
might  for  economic  reasons  be  desirable  to 
shut  down  for  the  usual  three  months'  half- 
holiday,  the  fact  thai  such  action  would 
cause  lots  of  distress  has  kept  the  works 
in   motion.     The   result  en    natui 

at  times  to  produce  what  the  superintendent 
characteristically  described  as  "an  ever- 
lasting slew  of  goods."     The  spirit  in  which 
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clearly    evidenced    when    with    his    last    ex- 
piring breath  the  blind  manager  said  to  his 
foreman:    "Keep   the    works   running   when 
ine." 

Ir     \i  iVS    equally     a  nf    keen 

gratification  to  Mr.  Hall  that  the  big  broom 
factory  was  able  to  keep  going  continuous- 
ly and  that  it  -was  able  to  provide  a  living 
wage  for  the  needy  blind.  "Our  men  earn 
from  .$6  to  §9  a  week,"  he  said  with  evident 
pride.  "The  pay  for  winding  is  from  2^4 
cents  to  3  cents  a  broom,  according  to  size; 
],i-cent  a  band  is  paid  for  sewing.  That 
means  that  a  broom  with  five  bands  brings 
thirty  cents  a  dozen.  If  a  workman  is  very 
rapid,  he  can  sew  seven  dozen  brooms  a 
day  by  hand.  Our  most  expert  workman 
has  been  paid  $48  during  the  last  four 
weeks.  Some  of  the  blind  workers  who  act 
as  our  agents  to  sell  brooms  earn  as  high 
as  $20  a  week  on  an  average.  . 

"We  can  turn  out  brooms  in  our  factory 
at  less  than  other  factories  and  can  com- 
mand a  good  sale,"  he  added,  cheerfully. 
In  Mr.  Hall's  long  experience,  he  found 
that  the  working  blind  who  depend  upon 
manual  labor  for  support  should  be  classi- 
fied in  three  grades:  First,  graduates  from 
institutions  who  are  not  fitted  for  a  pro- 
fession or  some  higher  form  of  business; 
second,  those  who  have  lost  sight  in  adult 
life  and  possess  considerable  physical  and 
mental  aptitude;  and  third,  the  large 
majority  of  adult  blind  who  are  hopelessly 
slow  in  thought  and  movement. 

"ft  will  not  do  for  the  blind  to  depend 
upon  pity  or  sympathy,"  he  pointed  out, 
"nor  to  turn  out  an  inferior  piece  of  work 
and  claim  exemption  on  the  score  of  in- 
firmity. The  laws  of  the  business  world 
are  stern.  The  merchant  who  today  signs 
a  check  as  a  donation  to  some  institution 
will  tomorrow  refuse  to  purchase  the  prod- 
uct of  that  same  institution,  on  the  ground 
of  inferior  workmanship. 

"Hence  the  necessity,"  he  declared,  "for 
a  better  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and 
customs  that  govern  trade,  than  the  aver- 
age blind  graduate  possesses,  and  for  the 
same  strict  discipline  and  responsibility  in 
the  institution  workshop  that  is  exacted 
as  a  matter  of  course  in  similar  establish- 
ments for  the  seeing." 

In  most  trades,  if  industrious,  the  first- 
class  blind  workman,  he  held,  will  be  able 
to  support  himself.  The  average  worker 
may  also  succeed,  If  his  surroundings  are 
favorable.  But  for  the  large  majority  of 
the  slow,  blind  workmen  the  problem  of 
self  support  can  only  be  solved  by  the  col- 
lective   method— institutional    provision. 

The  somewhat  sentimental  objection 
heard  in  some  quarters,  relative  to  organ- 
ized methods,  on  the  ground  of  cruelty  to 
the  blind  in  "herding  together  people  with 
a  common  infirmity"  was  dissipated  by 
Mr.  Hall's  demonstration.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  world's  labor  today,  as  he  indicated, 
is  performed  by  similar  so-called  "herd- 
ing"; and  no  good  reason  exists  for  the 
exemption  of  the  blind  from  this  condi- 
tion, particularly  when  a  substantial  bene- 
fit is  the  result. 

In  his  experience  in  broommaking  he 
found  great  difference  in  the  abilities  of 
the  blind.  Some  men  can  "wind"  but  can- 
not sew.  Ninety  per  cent  can  learn  to 
sew  a  broom.  About  fifty  per  cent  can 
wind  properly.  All;  however,  can  "size" 
broom  corn;  that  is,  prepare  stalks  of  a 
uniform  length  for  five  sizes  of  brooms. 
Of  a  hundred  blind  broommakers  who  might 
attempt  to  earn  a  living  by  themselves  only- 
half  could  produce  the  marketable  product. 
By  specializing  labor  in  the  working  home 
each  is  given  the  work  he  can  perform,  and 
kept  steadily  at  work. 

.  "The  vital  question  is  not  what  trades 
can  be  learned  by  blind  men,  after  all," 
said  Mr.  Hall,  "but  at  which  can  they  have 
the  best  chance  of  making  a  livelihood  or 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  livelihood  at  the 
least   possible   cost   to   others? 

"Our  gospel   is   simply  this:   Employment 

not    alma.      Every    State    should    have    at 

two    Institutions    for    the    blind,    one 

llonal    and    one    industrial.     With    the 

tlonal     institution     there     should     be 

estai.l  ,  ntly,    a   workshop   or 

factory     for    blind     workmen,     where      they 

'•ome   to  learn   or   follow  their  trade, 

jnich     aa  '    fitted    for    higher   forms 

of   lal  ig  the   gr<  of   the 

blind,     i  roduce 

r  the 
should    be    chiefly    dire,  ir(] 


training  for  higher  professions  and  o 
tions,  minimizing  as  much  as  possible  the 
number  of  blind  graduates  sent  out  into 
the  world  to  earn  their  living  in  the  con- 
gested fields  of  ordinary  industrial  enter- 
prise. 

YORKSHIRE  DAILY 
ORSRRVRR 
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HALIFAX  BLIND  SOCIETY. 

Last  night  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Halifax 
Society  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  Halifax,  Mr.  A.  R.  Pollit  presiding.  Mr. 
James  (Jiarkson  (lion,  secretary)  presented  the  reix'-4- 
which  stated  that  the  number  of  names  on  the  books 
was* a  little  le33  thrui  last  year — 76  females  and  60 
males.  There  had  been  11  deaths  during  the  year, 
and  12  new  cases.  There,  were  3  girls  and  7  boys  at 
various  blind  schools,  and  5  women  at  the  Bradford 
Incorporated  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Twenty- 
eight  of  the  most  necessitous  blind  in  the  district  were 
in  receipt  of  pensions  from  the  society,  ranging  from 
Is.  to  2s.  a  week,  and  the  number  of  blind  pes 
in  that  district  for  whom  life  pensions  had  been 
obtained  from  other  institutions  by  that  sooiet^  was 
15.  There  was  considerable  privation  amongst  tho 
blind  here,  and  a  large  number  suffered  from  chronic 
diseases.  Many  deserving  cases  could  not.  be  reached 
owing  to  lack  of  funds,  and,  therefore,  the  committee 
earnestly  appealed  for  additional  subscriptions.  The 
invested  funds  of  the  society  were  stated  to  be  £2559. 
The  balance-sheet  showed  the  receipts  during  tho 
year  to  have  been  £333  7s.  6d..  •including  £117, 
balance  from  last  year,  donations  £23,  subscriptions 
£82  14s.  6d.,  interest  £96,  and  legacy  from  the  late 
Mr.  Escott  £53.  After  the  payment  of  expenses 
there  remained  a  balance  of  £117. 

The  Chairman,  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
emphasised  the  need  of  the  society  for  funds.  In  1903  j 
the.v  spent  £80  more  than  their  income,  and  this  year  ] 
£53  more  than  their  income.  Therefore  it  was 
evident  that  unless  there  was  a  largely  increnped  sub- 
scription list  they  would  have  to  cu.rttail  their  ex- 
penses.— Dr.  Oakley  seconded  tho  motion,  which  was 
carried.  The  Mayor  (Aldennaa  E.  Robinson)  was 
elected  president.  Mr.  J.  Sehvyn  Rawson  and  Mr. 
F.  W,  Fleming  were  appointed  co-trustees, 

A  TREAT  TO  THE  BLIND. 

Friday  last  was  the  day  for  the  ordinary  weekly 
gathering  of  the  blind  in  the  Queen  Victoria 
Memorial  Hall,  Campden  Hill,  in  connection  with 
the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  ordinary  gathering,  for  all  day  the 
hall  had  been  in  preparation  for  a  special  Christmas 
tea.  and  a  really  good  tea  was  provided.  Some 
150  blind  men  and  women,  with  their  guides, 
gathered  round  the  tables  to  make  merry.  There 
were  quite  a  number  of  little  people  acting  as 
guides,  and  these  were  not  forgotten,  for  on  the 
platform  stood  a  huge  Christmas  tree.  Grace 
having  been  sung,  all  attention  was  given  to  the 
tea,  which  was  generally  pronounced  excellent. 
Bread,  sandwiches,  and  cake  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession.  Subsequently  boxes  of  bon- 
bons were  produced,  and  these  caused  much 
excitement.  Paper  caps  and  aprons  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  donned  by  the  young  people,  just  as 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Finch  made  his  appearance,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  of  hearty  greeting.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  musical  programme.  This  was  pro- 
vided by  the  blind  themselves,  and  Mr.  Pavie,  a 
member  of  the  class,  acted  as  chairman,  having 
been  previously  elected  to  that  position  by  his 
fellow  members.  Miss  J.  Taylor  gave  piano  solos. 
Two  part-songs,  "  The  Village  Choristers "  and 
"  O.  who  will  o'er  the  Downs  with  me,"  were 
excellently  rendered.  Mr.  Zapper  sang  "  Naza- 
reth "  ;  Mr.  Burl  "  The  Midnight  Mail "  ;  Miss 
Pelling  gave  an  excellent  recitation,  "  Mr.  Peter 
Perkin's  Pudding "  ;  and  Miss  Stanton  and  Miss 
Jones  sang  a  duet,  "  Juanita."  The  programme 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  as  the  applause  and  en- 
cores   testified. 

Mr.  W.  Frosty  the  class  leader,  proposed  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  who  had  so  kindly 
helped  ;  both  those  who  were  his  regular  assistants 
in  the  class,  and  those  who  were  his  helpers  at 
Hoi  born,  but  had  given  their  aid  there  that  evening. 
He  thought  all  Ivul  had  an  enjoyable  evening. 
Every  member  of  the  class  had  contributed  for 
the  tea  ;  and  a  con'cert  had  brought  in  a  welcome 
addition,  while  other  friends  had  contributed,  so 
that  they  had  all  been  able  to  have  a  good  Christ- 
mas treat,  which  he  hoped  would  be  made  an 
annual  a  Hair.  He  likewise  included  in  his  thanks 
those  v,  ho  had  given  such  an  excellent  entertain- 
ment. 


These  thanks  were  heartily  accorded.  Every- 
one  felt  grateful  tp  Mr.  and  Miss  Frost  for  having 
planned  and  carried  through  such  a  bright  and 
happy  evening's  entertainment.  As  the  guests 
departed,  the  little  ones  were  presented  with  a 
pretty  toy  or  sweets  from  the  tree,  which  was 
kindly  lent  by  Mr.  W.  Fursdon,  of  Notting  Hill 
Gate. 

There  are  many  blind  folk  in  Kensington,  and 
this  society  docs  a  good  work  among  them.  Gifts 
of  any  sort  would  be  most  thankfully  received,  but 
shifts  of  cast-off  clothing  are  an  invaluable  aid  in 
this  work.  Such  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  Frost, 
38,  Hazeldene  road.  Grove  park,  W.  ;  or  to  Miss 
W.  Arathoon,  59„  Ladbroke  grove,  W» 

MANCHESTER    COURIER, 
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TIBLPING  THE  BLIND. 


THE  WORK  OF  A  MANCHESTER  AND 
SALFORD  SOCIETY. 
During  the  present  week  some  600  blind  people  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  have  been  entertained  by 
the  Blind  Aid  Society,  to  whose  work  Miss  Isabel 
M.  Heywood  devotes  her  time  so  unsparingly. 
The  care  of  the  blind  who  are  out  in  the  world, 
maybe  after  having  received  training  in  some  in- 
dustry as  Henshaw's  Asylum,  is  the  self-imposed 
task  of  Miss  Heywood  and  her  colleagues,  and  too 
often  the  helping  hand  is  sorely  needed.  The 
blind  meet  at  the  Central  Mission  at  the  old  Eye 
Hospital  in  St.  John-street,  and  have  a  Braille 
library,  and  classes  and  gatherings  of  various  edu- 
cational and  social  kinds  are  held  there.  But 
above  and  beyond  all  this  ther*>  is  a  home  for  four- 
teen needy  blind  at  Thornbill,  Ecele?  Old-road, 
and  probably  about  March  there  will  be  opened 
t\ie  Godfrey  Ermen  Home  at  Southuort,  the  result 
of  the  founder's  munificent  gift  of  £5,000.  Here 
the  blind  will  have  the  opportunity  every  year  of 
a  week's  stay  at  the  seaside,  and  the  present 
home  at  St.  Annes,  which  is  leased,  will  be  given 
*  up.  All  this  good  work  costs  something  like  £700 
a  year,  which  the  society,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Gerald  Peel,  with  Mr.  J.  G.  C.  Parsons  as 
treasurer,  is  responsible  for. 

Yesterday  Miss  Heywood  and  her  colleagues  en- 
tertained   upwards   of   100   to   tea   and    a    concert 
given  by  Miss  Potts  and  friends,  some  250  and  230 
having  been  similarly  treated  on  the  two  previous 
evenings.      The  Mayor  of  Saiford  (Aid.  Stephens) 
amused  the  old  folk  last,  night  with  a  chatty  little 
speech,  and  one  not  without  valuable  suggestions 
that  if  acted  upon  would  tend  to  make  life  more 
interesting  to  the  blind.      He  called  for  a  hearty 
vote  of  thank3  to  Miss  Heywood  and  her  asso- 
I  ciates  in  the  good  work.       These     included  Miss 
Mather,  Miss  Massey.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rydings. 
Miss  Heywood  explained  that  the   increase  in 
i  the  numbers  of  those  the  society  assisted  was  con- 
|  tinuous,  and  she  hoped  that  next  year  their  New 
I  Year's  treat  would  be  given  to  quite  70a      Ainid 
laughter   she  said   they   would   have   to   take   the 
Town  Hall  next  year.     She  heartily  thanked  the 
Mayor    of    Salford,    a    sentiment  "the    gathering 
I  loudly  endorsed. 

THE  BRISTOL  TIMES 
AND   MIRROR 
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THE    BLIND     ASYLUM. 

Sie, — I  have  no  desire  to  raise  again  an  old 
controversy.  Those  of  us  who  oppesed  the 
retention  of  children  at  the  Asylum,  on  the 
ground  that  they  should  be  supported,  by  the 
public  authority  responsible  legally  for  their 
(support,  have  fought  and  been  beakn. 

But  I  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  yourself 
and  your  readers  to  this  fact — we  were  beaten 
on  the  ground  that  the  children  could  be  re- 
tained and  that  still  the-  Asylum  would  "a  in  a 
position  to  assist  the  adult  blind. 

I  allege  thus— that  the  Asylum  apply  their 
funds  mainly  to  the  support  of  children,  and 
that,  etxeept  certain  adult  blind,  who  m  a  great 
measure  support  themselves  by  simple  basket- 
work,  (hey  take  no  means  adequate  to  the  tup- 
port  of  the  adult  blind  over  the  age  of  tweuty- 
two>.  A  glaring  instance  of  this  is  now  before 
mo. 

We  have  a  well-endowed  A.sylum  in  Bristol 
for  the  blind.  The.  endowment  most  certainly 
contemplates  the  support  of  adulte.  I  will  put 
a  plain  question:  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
gcd  in  tho  low  form  of  labour  of 
oasl  are    there    any   other  adults  regu- 

larly looked  alter,  encouraged,  and  helped  to 
support  '  od  labour? 


f  ■*-■--  ■ 


1  may  bo  in  eriw,  but  it  appears  to  me  I 
this  great  Blind  Asylum  te  absolutely  use! 
to  all  adult,  blind  capable  of  liiyrli* r  xo-rm s  ot 
labour  than  basket-work.  If  eo,  I  think  Ih.u, 
<?omooue  of  public  standing  should  _  ^crutmise 
the  working  of  the  A-ylum.  I  wish  to  get 
for  an  adult  blind  man  capable  ot 
higher  work  than  baek«t-makiog.  In  the  whole 
of  the  great  Bristol  ctty  there  is  no  institution 
to  give  him  comstaat  eincoaiu^eni.tnt  and  assLstr 
Ic.  this  right? 

Yoar  oWifi^t  ^v-^NSTABLE. 

Wick  Court,  near  Bristol,  January  14th. 
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HIS    HANDICAP 


GRACE   3.  RICHMOND 
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IELL,  good-by,  old  boy!"  said  Tom 
Thorpe,  gently.  "  I'  11  be  around  again 
to-morrow,  if  you  care  to  have  me." 
big  young  fellow  in  the  hospital  bed 
stared  back  'for  a  moment  into  the  eyes  of  the 
other  big  young  fellow  who  stood  looking  down 
at  him.  Then  he  put  out  one  hand,— the  left 
one,— and  evidently  tried  to  say  something  in 
reply,  which  did  not,  however,  become  audible. 
But  his  friend  understood.  He  grasped  the 
thin  left  hand  with  his  own,  said  cheerily, 
"All  right;  there's  nothing  I'd  rather  do,"  and 

hurried  away. 
When  he  had  closed  the  door  of  the  men  s 
surgical  ward  he  gave  his  broad 
shoulders  a  shake,  and  shut  his 
lips  firmly  together  a  moment. 
As  he  went  down  the  corridor 
he  was  saying  to  himself,  "Oh, 
that's  tough  — tough!  I  don't 
blame  the  poor  fellow  for  going 
blue  like  that,  I  believe  he'd 
get  well  faster  if  he  could  have 
a  bit  of  hope  put  back  into 
him." 

As  he  reached  the  hospital  en- 
trance he  met  one  of  the  surgeons 
coining  in,  and  ventured  to  de- 
lay hhn  a  moment.  "Would 
you  mind  telling  me,  Doctor 
Stuart,"  he  asked,  "if  you 
think  despondency  has  anything 
to  do  with  keeping  my  friend 
Caldwell  down?  Kirke  Cald- 
well, in  Ward  F.  The  nurse 
told  me  you  were  seeing  him 
now  and  then.  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  — " 

"Despondency  has  much  to 
do  with  it, ' '  agreed  the  surgeon, 
promptly.  "Cheer  hhn  up  all 
you  can.  He's  shown  great 
courage  and  endurance  all 
through  this  siege,  but  it's  told 
on  him.  I  suppose  he  thinks 
his  ambitions  are  all  thwarted, 
and  that's  enough  to  make  him 
blue.  Get  him  to  believe  there's 
something  left  for  him  to  do  in 
life." 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  mused  Tom 
Thorpe,  as  he  went  on  his  way. 
"I've  got  to  do  something  for 
Kirke — something  positive,  that 
will  help  put  hhn  on  his  feet." 
He  thought  about  it  all  the  way  to  the  great 
manufactory  where  he  held  the  post  of  electrical 
engineer.     It  was  a  fine  position  for  a  young 
man  but  two  years  out  of  a  technical  school. 
Kirke  Caldwell  had  held  an  equally  good  posi- 
tion in  a  neighboring  city.     The  two  had  been 
classmates,  even  rivals  within  the  bounds  of  a 
sturdy  friendship. 

Three  months  before,  Caldwell,  superintending 
the  installation  of  new  electrical  machinery, 
had  seen  one  of  his  workmen  accidentally  short- 
circuit  a  powerful  current  with  a  pair  of  pliers 
had  pulled  the  man  away  somehow,  but  in 
wrenching  his  hand  away  from  the  pliers,  had 
la  ken  the  deadly  current  himself.  He  had' been 
■   burned  that  amputation  of  one  hand  and  one 


foot  had  been  necessary  to  save  his  life.  The 
man  to  whose  rescue  he  had  sprung,  died,  and 
there  had  been  weeks  during  which  it  seemed 
certain  that  Caldwell  must  follow. 

That  danger  was  past  for  hhn  now ;  he  had 
his  life,  but  it  was  a  life  seemingly  so  handi- 
capped that  it  was  small  wonder  if  the  splendid 
courage  he  had  shown  through  all,  had  at  last 
failed  him.  Alone  in  the  world  and  dependent 
upon  his  own  resources  for  a  living,  he  felt  that 
there  was  little  use  in  trying  to  get  well. 

But  Tom  Thorpe  knew  better;  and  after 
thinking  about  his  friend's  case  all  day,  he 
went  to  his  father  to  ask  his  cooperation  hi  a 
plan  he  had  formed. 

Tom  Thorpe  and  his  father  lived  together  in 
a  little  flat,  which  was  as  homelike  as  a  place 
with  no  wife  and  mother  in  it  can  he. 

"He's  a  magnificent  fellow!"  Tom  declared 
to  his  father,  walking  the  floor,  his  face  full  of 
eagerness.  "If  we  could  just  have  him  here 
for  a  month,  till  he  got  enough  strength,  and 
then  take  him  to  see  Wentworth,  I  believe  the 
thing  would  be  done.  I  don't  know  myself 
what  he  could  do  with  his  handicap  hi  electrical 
engineering,  but  I  believe  he  could  be  his  own 
salvation  if  he  got  his  brain  working  at  it.  You 
don't  know  what's  in  that  boy,  father.  He's 
twice  as  clever  as  I  am,  and  he  must  be  made 
to  show  it." 

Mr.  Thorpe  smiled.  He  had  his  own  opinion 
of  his  son's  cleverness.  He  let  Tom's  modest 
estimate  of  himself  pass,  however,  and  agreed 


heartily  that  a  month  with  themselves  ami  a  j 

trip  of  a  hundred   and  twentv   miles  to   see  I 

'a  certain  man  in  a  university  town  might  tie 

the  tonic   Caldwell   needed.     Therefore    Tom 

went  to  bed  and  to  sleep  with  an  easier  mind. 

"Kirke,"  said  Tom  Thorpe  one  morning, 
when  Caldwell  had  been  for  three  weeks  a 
member  of  the  Thorpe  household,  "I'm  going 
on  a  little  trip  down  to  Remsen,  and  I've  a  mind 
to  take  you  with  me." 

Caldwell,  sitting  in  a  big  recTming-chair 
the  window,   looked  round  at  Tom  with  an 
expression  of  languid  surprise. 

"There's  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you 
shouldn't  have  an  outing,"  pursued  Tom,  | 
briskly.  "We're  only  a  few  blocks  from  the 
station.  I  can  wheel  you  over  in  your  chair, 
put  you  into  a  Pullman,  send  the  chair  in  the 
baggage-car,  and  take  you  round  Remsen  as 
easily  as  if  I  were  a  cash-carrier  in  a  department 
store.     We'll  have  a  fine  time  out  of  it. " 

"It's  good  of  you,  Tom,"  said  Caldwell, 
gratefully,  "but—" 

"You're  going,  that's  all,"  said  Tom,  firmly. 
"I  know  you  don't  want  to,  but  you're  going 
just  the  same,  and  you're  going  now.  The  train 
leaves  in  forty-five  minutes — just  time  for  me 
to  put  on  your  best  coat  and  yovu-  handsomest 
cravat,  and  get  you  over  to  the  station  without 
running  down  any  baby-carriages  on  the  way. 
Here  you  are — and  you'll  want  your  light  over- 
coat; this  April  air's  a  little  sharp." 

He  talked  on  busily,  giving  the  invalid  small 
chance  to  object,  although  he  saw  clearly 
enough  that  Caldwell  dreaded  the  very  idea 
of  the  trip.  Until  now  he  had  ventured  outdoors 
only  for  short  rides  round  the  little  park  on 
which  the  house  fronted,  and  he  had  chosen 
the  hour  for  these  when  the  fewest  people  were 
likely  to  be  there. 

Tom  could  not  wonder  at  this  state  of  mind. 
He  appreciated  too  well  what  it  must  mean  to 
a  fellow  who  had  been  a  giant  for  physical 
strength  to  lie  limply  in  a  wheel-chair,  with 
a  rug  over  his  lap,  his  hat  pulled  over  his 
hollow  eyes,  his  pale  face  attracting  the  pitying 
gaze  of  every  passer-by. 

But  Tom  felt  strongly  the  need  for  Kirke  to 
get  used  to  that  sort  of  thing,  to  take  up  life 
again  as  nearly  as  possible  where  he  had  left 
it  off,  and  to  mingle  with  men  instead  of  trying 
to  hide  away  from  them. 

The  beginning  of  the  journey  was  accom- 
plished with  the  ease  Tom  had  prophesied, 
thanks   to  some  previous   planning.      At   the 


TOM   THORPE 
SAT  AND  READ 
A    NEWSPAPER 
UPSIDE  DOWN. 
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station  jCaldwell  was  brought  by  the  most  direct 
and  least  conspicuous  route  to  the  steps  of  the 
train,  where  Tom.  assisted  by  a  cheerful  colored 
porter,  conveyed  him  swiftly  on  board  the 
Pullman,  and  established  him,  not  in  a  private 
compartment,— Tom  bad  considered  that  idea 
and  rejected  it,— but  in  a  chair  at  the  rear  of 
the  car,  where  he  could  observe  everybody  else 
and  be  himself  unnoticed. 

As  the  train  left  the  station,  Tom  was  gratified 
to  note  that  Kirke  looked  out  of  the  window 
with  more  interest  in  his  somber  eyes  than  had 
been  there  in  weeks.  • 

Remsen  was  not  a  long  distance  away,  but 
the  luncheon  hour  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
journey,  and  Tom  oidered  a  lavish  meal.  Kirke, 
beginning  languidly,  was  soon  eating  broiled 
bluefish  and  roast  duck  with  his  old-tune  zest. 
Tom,  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  talked  and 
joked,  and  brought  to  his  friend's  face  a  fre- 
quent smile. 

At  Remsen,  Caldwell  found  himself  being 
wheeled  rapidly  away  through  the  wide,  elm- 
bordered  streets  of  the  old  university  town. 
Several  generations  of  Thorpes  had  been  edu- 
cated there,  the  succession  being  broken  when 
Tom  had  insisted  on  going  to  a  more  famous 
center  of  learning. 

"Still,  I  sometimes  wish  I'd  stayed  by  the 
family  traditions,"  Tom  declared,  turning  from 
the  side  street  which  had  brought  them  from  the 
station  into  the  broad  avenue  which  led  toward 
the  group  of   college   buildings   on   the  hill. 
"Whenever  I  come  here  I  get  a  new  respect 
for  the  place.     There's  a  certain  atmosphere 
which  one  seems  to  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  learning— the  real  thing.     They've  got  some 
of  the  finest  men  here  I  ever  knew— Mcintosh, 
the  mathematics   instructor,   and   Bronson,   in 
history,    and    Wentworth,    the 
craek-a-jack   in   chemistry.     I 
want  to  see  them  all,  and   I 
hope  we'll  be  in  time  to  get 
into  Wentworth's  chemistry  lec- 
ture.    You'll  enjoy  it,  I  know  ; 
there's  nobody  like  him.    He'd 
make   a  long-haired   musician 
throw  down  his  score  and  take 
to  the  Bunsen  burner  and  the 
retort." 

He  was  talking  with  a  pur- 
pose—  to  keep  Caldwell  from 
refusing  to  go  into  the  recitation- 
rooms,  as  he  feared  he  might  do. 
But  Caldwell,  although  he  was 
threading  to  be  taken  before  the 
eyes  of  men  of  his  own  sort,  had 
reached  the  point  of  understand- 
ing that  Tom  had  a  definite 
purpose  in  all  this,  which  he 
did  not  mean  to  be  coward 
enough  to  defeat. 

So  he  set  a  grip  on  himself — 
easy  enough  in  the  old  days, 
harder  than  could  be  believed 
now — and  acquiesced  pleasantly 
when  Tom  wheeled  him  down 
a  long  corridor  of  the  Science 
Hall,  and  pausing  at  a  certain 
door,  whispered  somewhat  nerv- 
ously : 

"You  won't  mind  my  taking 
you  in  ?  The  door's  at  the  back 
of  the  room,  and  Wentworth 
won't  see  you,  anyhow." 

Caldwell's  shaken  spirit 
winced  for  an  instant  as  he  was 
drawn  into  the  li  cture-room,  and 
a  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  looked 

cnrioiisi ;.  round  at  the  unusual 
noise  of  a  wheel-chair  bumping  through  the 
doorway.  Tom  was  too  much  wrought  up  to 
steer  straight. 

But  when  the  boys  saw  the  pale  face  in  the 
chair— a  face  which  still  showed  both  strength 
and  charm  and  took  note  of  the  feebleness  of 
the  tall  figure  resting  in  inert  lines  against  the 
plainlj  Deeded  support,  tl  turned  away  again, 
and  only  a  few  fellows  m  oor  gave  atten- 

tion to  the  newcomers.  hese  made  them 
welcome  with  friendly  nodi  . 

Hut  after  the  firsl  fivi  s  in  the  room, 

Kirke  Caldwell  needed  noljody  to  divert  his 
thoughts  from  himself.  Tom  Thorpe,  breathing 
a  little  hard  from  mingled  exertion  and  anxiety, 
might  lean  back  in  his  seat  and  let  his   friend 


alone.     Kirke  had  at  last  forgotten  everything 
in  the  world  but  what  he  now  saw  before  him. 

The  lecturer's  face,  although  tanned  to  a 
healthy  color,  was  scarred  with  irregular, 
blanched  furrows,  and  his  eyes  were  hidden 
from  sight  behind  black  spectacles. 

His  body  was  strong,  magnificently  built; 
the  movement  of  his  hands,  as  he  talked,  illus- 
trating his  words  with  gestures,  was  vigorous 
and  full  of  meaning;  his  voice  was  deep  and 
rich;  his  inflections  were  full  of  vivacity  and 
enthusiasm ;  but  the  man  himself  was  disabled 
by  the  absolute  loss  of  his  sight. 

As  Caldwell,  watching  him,  thought  back  for 
an  instant  to  all  the  blind  people  he  had  ever 
known,  it  occurred  to  him  that  although  they 
had  almost  invariably  been  of  kindly  disposi- 
tion, bearing  their  hard  lot  with  patience  and 
resignation,  never  once  had  he  seen  among  them 
any  one  like  this.  And  presently,  as  in  the 
interest  of  the  lecture  itself  he  forgot  to  speculate 
or  to  compare,  he  became  conscious  that  some- 
thing he  thought  he  had  lost  forever  was  return- 
ing to  him, — for  the  moment,  at  least, — the  old, 
keen  joy  in  a  scientific  argument  and  demon- 
stration, presented  by  a  master  of  his  subject. 

The  lecture  concluded  amidst  an  outburst  of 
enthusiastic  applause,  of  the  sort  which  means 
not  only  honest  appreciation  of  the  thing  that 
has  been  done,  but  hearty  love  and  admiration 
for  the  doer.  The  class  poured  hurriedly  into  the 
laboratory,  where  certain  important  tests  were 
now  to  be  made,  supporting  a  new  and  singular 
theory  which  the  lecturer  had  propounded. 

"Come  down  and  see  it,  won't  you?"  a 
student  urged  Thorpe  and  Caldwell.  ' ' If  you've 
never  seen  him  in  the  lab,  you  ought  not  to 
miss  it. ' ' 

"How  did  he  lose  his  sight?"  Caldwell  asked 
eagerly  of  the  young  fellow,  who,  with  a  hand 
on  Kirke's  chair,  was  accompanying  them  down 
the  sloping  aisle.  Tom  rejoiced  within  himself 
that  it  was  all  happening  so  naturally.  U  a 
stranger  told  the  story  it  would  not  look  to 
Caldwell  so  much  as  if  Tom  had  meant  to  read 
a  moral  to  him. 

"Got  hurt  in  a  lab  explosion,"  the  boy  said. 
' '  Fresliman  making  carbon  monoxid  —  sul- 
phuric and  oxalic  acids  in  the  generator,  you 
know.  Chump  left  out  the  safety  bottle— had 
the  burner  too  high — opened  a  window.  Went- 
worth came  in  and  saw  him  with  his  head  over 
the  retort — flame  blowing  one  side  in  the  wind 
— January  wind.  He  jumped  to  disconnect, 
gave  the  fellow  a  shove  one  side  just  quick 
enough  to  save  him,  and  got  that  awful  explosion 
in  his  own  face.  Alkali,  you  see,  drawn  back 
into  the  acids  by  the  generator  coolirg  too  quick 
in  the  zero  wind.     No  safety  bottle  between." 

Caldwell  nodded,  his  face  full  of  intense 
interest.  They  were  at  the  laboratory  door. 
The  student  went  on  in  a  whisper : 

"I  saw  it  all.  I  don't  like  to  remember  how 
he  suffered — with  the  pluck  of  a  bulldog  all  the 
time.  Eyes  blown  full  of  glass  as  well  as  acid 
— face  horribly  burned.  Never  saw  a  ray  of 
light  again.  Freshman  wanted  to  die — to  his 
credit.  Wentworth  made  a  chum  of  him.  We'll 
have  to  hurry.  He  never  loses  a  minute's  time 
himself,  or  lets  any  one  else  lose  it  for  him. 
This  way." 

The  next  half-hour  passed  for  Caldwell  in  a 
haze  of  delight.  He  was  less  conscious  of  his 
pleasure — although  that  was  very  great — in  the 
somewhat  remarkable  experiments  which  were 
made  under  Professor  Wentworth's  direction 
than  in  the  recognition  of  the  great  and  noble 
spirit  of  the  man  himself. 

Alert  in  every  sense  but  one ;  eager  as  a  boy 
to  prove  what  he  had  asserted ;  intimately  in- 
terested in  his  class  itself,  down  to  its  individual 
members,  with  whom  he  showed  perfect  famil- 
iarity, calling  upon  one  and  another  to  note 
various  steps  of  the  work  in  confirmation  or 
refutation  of  their  personal  notions  concerning 
it — he  was  the  genius  of  the  place,  a  dominating 
personality,  which  it  was  an  inspiration  to  each 
mind  within  its  influence  to  know. 

"Glad  you  enjoyed  it,"  said  the  young  man 
who  had  brought  them  in.  "We're  so  proud 
of  him  here  we  never  lose  a  chance  to  have 
others  appreciate  him.  He  never  lets  up  on 
himself.  Takes  his  cold  tubs  and  lus  dumb- 
bells just  the  same,  and  tramps  miles  with  one 
or  another  of  us  every  day.  We  count  it  a  treat 
to  go,  you  know." 


Tom  Thorpe  kept  Caldwell  until  the  class 
had  nearly  -one.  and  the  professor  was  left  with 
his  assistants,  making  ready  to  go  to  the  next 
duty.  Then  he  wheeled  his  friend  up  to  the 
blind  man  and  made  a  blunt  introduction  which 
came  from  his  heart: 

"Professor  Wentworth,  this  is  my  friend, 
Kirke  Caldwell,  an  electrical  engineer  who  was 
in  my  class.  He  can't  give  you  his  right  hand 
because  he  fried  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  his 
men  last  February,  and  lost  a  hand  and  foot 
and— some  other  things.     1  want  — " 

The  strong  left  hand  of  Maurice  Wentworth 
had  found  Kirke's  long  before  Tom  had  strug- 
gled thus  far.  His  face  had  lighted  instantly 
at  Tom's  description  with  a  peculiar  tenderness 
of  sympathy  which  as  long  as  he  lived  Kirke 
never  forgot. 

"A  handicap,"  he  said,  his  fine  lips  smiling. 
"Ah,  then  we  shall  see  what  you  are  really 
made  of.  Electrical  engineering  —  and  your 
brains  are  left  you.  Let  the  other  men  put  on 
the  rubber  gloves ;  it's  you  who  can  solve  their 
problems  for  them." 

All  the  way  home  Caldwell  sat  staring  out 
of  the  car  window  with  eyes  which  took  no 
note  of  the  April  landscape,  just  budding  into 
beauty.  Tom  Thorpe  sat  and  read  a  newspaper 
upside  down,  and  hardly  dared  so  much  as 
glance  at  him.  In  the  pale  face  grew  and  grew 
the  thing  Tom  had  longed  to  see  there— courage. 

BOSTON    EVENING 
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If  ever  a  society  deserved  to  be  out  oC 
debt  and  have  all  about  it  the  most  en- 
couraging prospects,  it  is  the  International 
Sunshine  Society,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  And  this  is  just  the  satisfactory  con- 
dition in  which  it  finds  itself.  All  the  time, 
too,  its  work  is  growing;  it  is  thinking  con- 
stantly of  new  ways  of  introducing  sun- 
shine into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  those  who 
need  it,  and  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  an 
opportunity  to  establish  a  new  branch,  that 
the  shining  may  cover  a  larger  field.  Latest 
of  these  establishments  is  one  for  the  care 
of  destitute  blind  babies  who,  it  seems, 
have  too  long  and  too  cruelly  been  neg- 
lected in  New  York.  And  the  way  in  which 
these  little  sufferers  can  feel  the  sunshine, 
if  they  cannot  see  it,  it  will  be  something  to 
make  glad  the  heart  of  everyone  who  helps 
this  society  by  so  much  as  a  kind  thought. 


BLIND  MEN  AT  FUNERAL 

Inmates  of  Home  Honor  Memory  of 
Their  Benefactor. 

Eighty  blind  men,  inmates  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
attended  the  funeral  yesterday  afternoon 
of  Hinman  L.  Hall,  late  president  of  that 
institution,  in  the  Epiphany  Baptist 
Church,  at  Thirty-sixth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland  Hovt,  former 
pastor  of  the  church,  of  which  Mr.  Hall 
was  for  many  years  trustee,  was  in 
charge. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  were  Alexan- 

^er  CT\  F?J'gusson-  Caleb  J-  Milne,  Theo- 
dore H  Morris.  Charles  B.  Keen,  David 
Porter  Leas,  E.  P.  Borden,  William  H. 
Ashman,  George  B.  Bains,  Jr.,  Charle* 
D.  Norton,  all  of  this  city,  and  Frederick 
II.  Mills,  of  New  York.  Interment  was 
made  al  Woodlands  Cemetery.  The  floral 
were  quite  elaborate  and  in- 
cluded a  design  from  the  blind  men  of  the 
home,  winch  Mr.  Hall  had  made  his  lifers 

WO  I  K. 
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BLIND  MEN  PAID  tRIBUTE. 


TiiuIro     TliroiiKli     Ili'IvliiK     Shot*     to 
Attend    Funeral   of   Benefactor. 

Through  the  driving  snow  the  inmates 
of   the   Working    Home  for   Blind   Men 
trudged   from  the  institution  at  Lancas- 
ter avenue,  across  Thirty-sixth  street,  to 
Chestnut    and      in      Epiphany      baptist 
Church,    listened    to    the    services    that 
were    impressively    conducted    over   tne 
body    of    Hinman    L.    Hall,    the    Mind 
founder  of  the  institution  that  has  made 
many  unfortunates  self-supporting.   Lney 
formed    a    pathetic    picture,    and    yet    all 
except  a   f  >w   who  are  infirm  from   age 
cheerfully  braved  the  styrm  to  pay  the 
last   tribute  of   respect   to   the  man   who 
for  so  many  years  had  been  their  friend 
and  counsellor. 

Added  pathos  was  imparted  to  the 
service  bv  the  presence  in  the  organ  loft 
of  David' Wood,  the  famous  blind  organ- 
ist who  was  a  lifelong  friend  of  the 
dead  philanthropist.  Rev.  Wayland 
llovt  was  Mie  officiating  clergyman,  and 
the'  honorary  pall-bearers  were  Judge 
William  N.  Ashman.  E.  I'.  Borden, 
George  B.  Bains.  Jr..  Alexander  G. 
Fergusson,  Charles  B.  Keen,  David  P, 
Lear  Caleb  J.  Milne,  Theodore  H.  Nori 
ris  Charles  D.  Norton  and  Frederick 
H'  Mills,  of  New  York.  A  long  line  o! 
carriages  followed  the  body  to  Wood} 
lands  Cemetery,  where  interment  wfcs 
had. 
SPRINGFIELD    (MASS.)    REPUBLICAN. 
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Ueu  EdXTilW!'  "P".    ■fl'lllWWr^rngUamton. 
former  lieutenant-governor  of  New  York, 
well  remembered  in  Massachusetts  as  cam-' 
maiider  of  the  Oth  regiment  in  M*  tufenfci" 
able  march  through  Baltimore   at  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  War-known  in  the  busi- 
ness world  as  "Join's,  he  pays  the  freight, 
seale   manufacturer— is   blind   at   77   years 
,,f  a*-e.     He  bears  his  infliction  with  philos- 
ophy   and  has  just  mitigated  it  somewhat 
bj    'learning    to  knit.     A   year  ago  he  fin- 
ished   writing    a    novel— which    two    facts 
exhibit    resource.      Ex-Gov    Jones    uses    a 
typewriter   for   the   blind,   and   has   rigged 
up   a   watch  so  that  he  can  tell   time   by 
the  feel  of  it.     If  any   school   children  in 
the  city  need  eyeglasses  the  blind  veteran 
stands  ready   to   give   them.     Nor  has  he 
dropped  business.     Morning  and  afternoon 
bv  goes  to  his  factory  and  directs  things. 


Thomas  Jackson,  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Trustee  Van  Auken,  qual- 
ified and  William  Seward  Bateman, 
Who  has  just  been  appointed  for  the 
six  year  term,  qualified.  Of  the  old 
board  Mr.  Bateman  was  the  short 
term  member.  Mr.  Jackson's  term 
will  expire  in  four  years,  and  the  term 
lof  Joseph  Hudson,  of  Clare,  will  ex- 
pire in  two  years. 

The  board  organized  for  the  en- 
suing two  years  by  the  election  of 
Thomas  Jackson,  president,  W.  Sew- 
ard Bateman,  secretary,  and  Joseph 
Hudson,  treasurer.  Mr.  Bateman  and 
Mr.  Hudson  succeed  themselves.  The 
several  contracts  for  the  buildings 
have  been  completed,  and  the  build- 
ings accepted,  settlements  were  made 
with  the  contractors  yesterday.  The 
board  approved  Superintendent  Ham>- 
llton's  plan  for  adding  hammock 
making,  chair  caning,  and  cobbling 
to  the  industries  to  be  taught.  The 
new  industries  will  be  introduced 
next  month.  Up  to  the  present  time 
broom-making  has  been  the  only 
thing  attempted.  The  regular  rouy 
tine    business    was   transacted.  jf 

WORCESTER  (MASS.)   POST. 
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BLIND  MUSICIANS  WULL 
f     i  GiVE^ENTERfTAINMENT 

'  On  Monday  evening  music  lovers, 
that  is,  those  who  like  the  old  time 
ballads  and  the  good  old  standards 
of  by-gone  days,  wil  have  a  treat  at 
the  entertainment  to  be  given  by  John 
and  Mary  McCay  in  A.  O.  H.  hall, 
Trumbull  street.  John  and  Mary  Mc- 
Cay are  brother  and  sister  and  both 
have  been  blind  since  infancy. 

They  are  real  musicians,  best  in  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  line  and  always 
delight  their  audiences. 

The  program  for  their  entertainment 
includes  vocal  and  piano  solos  and 
duets,  with  readings  and  impersona- 
tions by  John  McCay. 

Miss  McCay  has  a  sweet  soprano 
voice  while  her  brother's  is  a  rich  bar- 
itone. Their  rendering  of  such  old- 
time  standards  as  "Killarney,"  "O, 
that  we  two  were  Maying,"  '-'The  bells 
of  St.  Mary's,"  "The  old  folks  at 
home,"  "Off  to  Philadelphia,"  carries 
their  hearers  back  to  days  of  yore. 
However,  the  program  does  in- 
clude new  and  striking  numbers  as 
well  as  the  old  timers. 

At.  the  high  mass  in  St.  Paul's  church 
tomorrow  Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  will 
sing  a  baritone  and  soprano  duet  at  the 
offertory. 

BOSTON   (MASS.)   MORN.  HERALD 
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BLIND  HELPER  OF  BLIND. 


(THOMAS     JACKSON,     PRESIDENT, 
\V.  SEWARD  BATEMAN,  SEC- 
RETARY, OF  MICHIGAN 
INSTITUTION  FOft 
BLIND. 


The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Michi- 
gan Employment  Institution  for  the 
Blind  me.t  in  the  office  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  yesterday.  The 
meeting  regularly  fell  on  Wednes- 
day, but  the  interrupted  railroad  ser- 
vice, on  account  of  the  storm,  pre- 
vented the  outside  members  from 
reaching   the   city. 


William   J.    Ryan  of   Portland    Is   Trying 

to    Have    Established    a   School 

for   Manual   Training. 

[From  Our  Regular  CorroamjidArt]  I 
PORTLAND,  Me.,  Jan.  W,  1905.  Perse- 
vering and  enthusiastic  over  the  pro- 
posed industrial  .school  for  the  blind  of 
-Maine,  William  J.  Ryan  is  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  t.be  efforts  lie  is  making 
to  better  the  condition  of  his  fellow  un- 
fortunates. 

Mr,  Ryan  was  born  in  South  Portland, 
and  moved  to  this  city  when  3  years  of 
age.  He  became  blind  when  8,  by  reason 
of  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerves.  This 
did  not  deprive  him  of  cheerfulness,  nor 
diminish  his  natural  tendency  toward 
activity.  He  became  accustomed  to  his 
misfortune,  and  learned  to  become  self- 
supporting,  and  had  a  room  in  City  Hall 
»0  years  where  he  bottomed  chairs. 
Ho  travelled  at  times,  selling  books. 

He  has  visited  frequently  all  the 
cities  and  large  towns  in  the  slate, 
knows  many  prominent  men  in  all  parts 
of  Maine,  and  is  known  because  he  is 
able  to  take  care  of  himself  so  well.  He 
walks  along  the  streets  readily,  and  has 
no  difficultv  in  avoiding  trolley  ears  and 
similar  vehicles;  in  fact,  he  is  so  brisk 
and  sure-footed  that  it  hardly  seems 
possible  lie  is  stone  blind. 


^ 


WILLIAM    J.    RYAN, 
Portland's    Remarkable    Blind   Man. 


reason  of  the  high  elevations  and  de- 
clivities of  its  streets.  In  this  city  he 
knows  not  only  the  deviations  on  streets, 
out  the  plans  of  the  interiors  of  many 
houses  and  all  the  offices  and  public 
buildings  that  he  is  wont  to  visit. 

He  is  40  years  of  age.  and  enjoys  good 
health,  does  not  ask  alms  of  any  one, 
but  handles  his  earnings  with  caution 
and  shrewdness.  He  is  a  vender  who  Is 
less  appreciated  than  he  deserves  for 
his  many  attainments  and  invariable 
good  nature. 

He  realizes  that  many  blind  people 
of  this  state  are  less  able  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  than  lie,  and  for  that  rea- 
son conceived  the  idea  three  years  ago 
of  announcing  the  scheme  which  had 
been  evolving  itself  in  his  mind  for 
several  years.  It  was  for  the  state 
to  build  a  manual  training-  school,  where 
the  blind  can  learn  how  to  work. 

There  are  a  score  of  vocations  that 
they  can  learn,  and  thus  keep  from  be- 
ing dependent,  and  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  blind  prefer  occupation  to 
idleness. 

There  will  be  a  hearing  at  Augusta 
Feb.  10  of  the  bill  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  which  asks 
for  an  appropriation  to  build  this  struc- 
ture on  the  lot  which  Portland  lias  pre- 
sented to  the  association  of  Maine  blind. 
Among  those  wh#  will  explain  the  pur- 
poses of  the  matter  are  several  men 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hartwell  and 
C.  F.  Cummings,  prominent  workers  In 
this  line,  and  F.  Park  Davis  from 
Buffalo. 

There  are  900  blind  persons  in  Maine. 
It  is  proposed  to  train  the  adult  blind 
of  both  sexes  in  the  shop  which  will  fit 
them  in  three  years  to  fill  positions  of 
profit  to  their  employers  and  them- 
selves. Mr.  Ryan  has  secured  pledges 
to  the  amount  of  $5000,  in  the  course 
of  his  trips  over  Maine,  toward  this 
object.  He  has  appeared  before  the 
Maine  Patrons  of  Husbandry  at  three 
,  annual  c""-c"v'n'i„ajftd  wnpirrfl  their  in- 
dorsemeiitj-^P^'Ieader  amott§^his  fel- 
lows. lie^TTlustrates  in  many  paSicuIars 
an><Sample  worthy  the  attention  of 
^mrT^jjenwho  have  all  their  facuTrtes 
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HELPLESS  BY  BEING  BLIND, 

HENRY  ADKINS  STILL  FINDS 

MUCH  TO  CHEER  HIS  LIFE. 


' 


Henry  Adkins. 


•y  Adkins,  the  blind  man,  whose 

f>resent  unfortunate  circumstances  have 
ed  many  citizens  to  contribute  toward 
a  general  fund  for  his  aid,  is  probably 
one  of  the  best  known  characters  in 
New  Haven  at  the  present  date.  For 
years  he  has  been  on  the  streets  of 
the  city,  where  he  has  sold  various 
knicknacks,  and  more  than  one  person 
has  marveled  at  the  mariner  in  which 
he  was  able  to  make  his  way  about 
alone  with  perfect  ease  and  with  rath- 
er unusual  rapidity,  his  only  guide  be- 
ing the  stick  ihat  he  has  carried;  and 
with  which  he  felt  his  way  along  the 
edge  of  the  curb  or  guided  himself  out 
of  the  way  cf  obstruction.  Mr.  Adkins 
was  seen  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Grace  hospital.  He  was  seated  in  the 
rear  room  of  the  hospital,  a  great  sun- 
ny spot,  in  an  <=-asy  cnair.  He  showed 
great    p]  upon    bring    informed 

that  someone  had  come  to  the  place-  to 
see  him.  After  a  few  moments'  t:ilk 
he  consents)  to  tell  of  his  life  ip  this 
citi . 

•  I  was  nol  born  In  this  city,'*  he  said, 
"although  f   have  lived  here  the  gri 
e.r  part  of  my  life.     I  was  born  in  Brat- 
tlehoro.    Vt,,    In    1840.    and    came    from 
ly.     iVhi  n    i    first  i 
Shonnii 
shop,      an  !     then,    afte 
place.,   look   work  at   the  Sargent  com- 
pany*.   Ther<  nployed  inwh.it 
you    call    the     turning   room.       It   was 


'while  I  was  at  work'  there  that  I  lost 
my  eyesight,  I  was  then  33  years  old. 
It  is  Just  21  years  ago  this  January  I 
lost  my  eyes,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  see  since." 

Here  Mr.  Adkins  hesitated  for  a  few 
moments  before  he  went  on  with  his 
story,  and  then  he  said: 

"I  would  like  it  if  you  -would  put 
some  sort  of  a  card  in  your  paper 
thanking  the  people  of  New  Haven  for 
what  they  have  done  for  me  since  I 
have  been  here  in  trouble.  It  is  very 
good  of  them,  but  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly how  to  thank  them.  Will  you 
please  see  that  the  card  is  put  in  your 
paper? 

"When  I  lost  my  eyes  I  started  out 
to  earn  my  living  by  peddling.  I  ped- 
dled anything  that  I  was  able  to  get 
hold  of  and  make  money  to  live  on 
from.  Atnong  the  things  that  I  baa 
was  the  almanacs  that  I  sold  xou 
know  "  he  added  brightly;  "that  I  have 
the  right  to  sell  the  almanacs  now  a,u 
I  will  as  soon  as  I  am  out  on  the  str«  t. 
onr,  I    shall   be   here   for  only 

a  few  days  longer.  Probacy  I  will  be 
out  by  the,  first,  of  next  week  and  »acK 
t„    n  om    again.     It  is  only  a   few 

that.  I  will  stay  here  at  the 

l'"\ir  Adkins  then  started  «0  tell  Of  the 
homes  that  he  had  had.     II*  was  ask od 

uh. '    U^8VnJrta 

trged  from  the  nospua.. 


"Back  to  my  room  in  Temple  street, 
he  said  "I  do  not  know  the  number, 
but  it  is  in  back  of  the  Boston  gro- 
cer^. I  lived  at  the  Winthrop  house, 
you  know  for  nine  years,  but  novir  i 
have  my  room  there,  and  my  landlady 
will  expect  me  nexl  week.  My  wife 
died  nine  vears  ago.  and  my  mother 
a  few  years  ago.  While  they  were 
alive  I  took  care  of  both  of  them,  get- 
ting the  money  to  do  this  any  way  tint 
I  could." 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how 
he  had  improved  since  he  came  to  the 
hospital,  Mr.  Adkins  said. 

"Oh  I  am  very  much  better,  well 
enough  to  go  out  again.  You  see  I  have 
had  two  of  these  attacks  before.  I  had 
one  about  two  months  ago  In  front  of 
the  postofflce  and  could  not  get  home 
without  help.  When  I  came  here  my 
left  side  was  bad,  and  I  could  not  use 
my  hand.  I  could  not  dress  myself  and 
it  was  thought  best  that  I  come  here 
until  I  became  stronger.  But  now  you 
see  that  I  can  use  my  nand  and  that 
my  fingers  are  much  stronger  than  they 

were."  ,.     . 

It  was  apparent  from  his  manner  that 
Mr  Adkins  is  looking  forward  eagerly 
to  getting  away  from  the  hospital  and 
out  again. 

Mr  Adkins  was  then  asked  if  he  did 
not  care  to  tell  some  of  the  experiences 
that  he  had  had. 

"Do  you  want  the  pathetic  and  trou- 
bles that  I  have  had  or  the  others?"  he 
Inquired.  , 

In  re-sponse  to  the  answer  that  he 
could  tell  anything  that  he  desired  he 
told    the  following  incident. 

"You  remember  the  time    that     tney 
had  when   the  monument     to  the     sol- 
diers was  put  up  on  the  rock.   Well,  I 
.was   standing   watching    the.   show.       I 
'-had  just  been  run  over  and  was  stand- 
ing against  something.  The  police  sent 
a  man  to  order  me  out  of  the  way  and 
he  did  it.  Then  a  man  named  Stone  who 
saw  it  led  me  up  on   to  his  steps  and 
told  me  to  stay  there  as  long  as  I  want- 
Mr   Adkins  seemed  to  take  great  sat- 
isfaction in  relating  this  particular  in- 
cident but   said   that  he  had   no   more 
that  he  wanted  to  say  anytning  about 
just  then    As  The  Register  representa- 
tive  was  leaving  he   thanked  him   for 
having  Veen  to  see  him  and  reminded 
him   that   hfc   wanted    thanks  extended 
to    the    poople   that   had   been    good    to 
him  in  his  present  trouble. 

The  plan  of  those  especially  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Adkins'  welfare  is  to  have 
him  cared  for  at  the  Grace  hospital 
until  spring,  when  he  can  safely  get 
outdoors  again  and  the  authorities  at 
Grace  hospital  have  signified  their  wil- 
lingness to  care  for  him  until  th-?. 
room  is  needed  for  other  patients. 
While  he  is  able  to  leave  the  hospital 
as  far  as  the  trouble  with  which  he 
was  suffering  with  when  taken  there 
is  concerned  it  is  deemed  best  to  keep 
him   there   for  sometime  yet. 

He  has  constantly  asked  the  nurses 
since  he  has  been  there  to  allow  him 
to  go  out  At  times  he  is  very  cheer- 
ful, but  he  seems  to  have  times  when 
he  is  tin  happy  and  has  an  almost  un- 
desire  to  leave  the  place  in 
of  the  tact  that  he  has  been  told 
that  the  weather  is  such  as  would  not 
permit  of  .such  a  thing.  So  In  spite  of 
the- fact  that  he  is  very  anxious  to 
leave  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will 
be  seen  no  more  on  the  streets  of  New 
Hav«i  until  springtime,  and  will  have 
Or  New  Haven  hospital  us 
his  home,  where  the  best  care  can  be 
taken  of  him. 

A  number  Of  people  are  working  in 
the  interest  of  this  poor  man  afflioted 
with  'in  of  the  most  pitiful  blows 
that  man  can  sustain— -total  blindness 
— but  no  effort  that  the  ciHwns  of 
New  Haven  may  make  in  his  behalf 
can  be  too  great  and  any  person  who 


has  done  r 

ward  his  comfort,  need  fear  that  what 
has  been  dona  has  been  carried  out  for 
anything  but  a  deserving  fellow  creat- 
ure 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  the  total  subscriptions  sent  to 
The  Register  for  Mr.  Adkins. 


l.STER 


ORPJSTOWN 


BLIND  WOMAN'S  STORY 

OF    EVICTION   AND  ARREST. 


Aged   and    Feeble    She    is   Thrust   from 
Her   Home,   Badly    Hurt. 

Thinsl   from  her  home  into  a   snow 
drift  and  arrested  while  trying  to  pre- 

voni  her  household  poods  from  being 
strewn \Uoi»g  the  Lancaster  road,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Switzer,  GO  years  old  and 
totally  blind,  of  Haverfovd,  Lies  in  a 
critical  condition  at  the  home  of  Con- 
Stable   Harry   Leonard,  at  Ai'dmore. 

Exposure  and  injuries  which,  she 
says,  she  received  in  a  battle  with  the 
men  who  evicted  her.  have  sent.  M\n. 
Switzer  to  Led.  Although  several 
doctors  have  attended  her.  none  of 
Iheni  has  yet  been  able  to  diagnose 
her  case.  It  is  feareel  that  several  of 
per  ribs  are  fractured. 

.Mrs.  Switeer  was  evicted  U-wn  her 
home  last  Friday,  She  was  Lving  in 
a  smali  house  on  the  oJd  Lancaster 
road,  near  Havorfoni,  with  P  daughter 
Miss  Josephine  Switzer.  Her  darmtitef 
is  her  only  support,  and  has  bee",  for 
the  last  five  years. 

The  house  in  which  they  lived  and 
in  front  of  which  their  furniture  is 
now  piledi  half  covered  with  snow,  is 
owned  by  Patrick  Rountree.  of  Hav- 
erford.  He  had  ordered  the  Switzers 
out  of  it.  but  they  were  unable  to  find 
a  place  to  go. 

Mrs.  Switzer  is  a  frail  woman,  and 
with  much  effort  she  sat  up  long 
enough  yesterday  to  tell  how  she  was 
thrown  out  of  her  home  and  locked 
up  in  the  Ardmore  jail  for  five  hours. 
She  said: 

"Qn  Friday  afternoon  David  Flem- 
ing, a  special  officer  at  Bryn  Maw, 
same  to  the  house  and  said  that  he 
had  come  to  put  me  out.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  another  man.  named 
Horst.  who,  'lie  said  was  his  deputy. 
"When  he  told  me  his  business  T 
tried  to  shut  the  door,  but  lie  put  bis 
foot  in  'and  would  not  let  me.  Then 
I  tried  to  put  him  out.  He  struck  me 
a  number  of  times.  I  resisted  as  best, 
I  could,  but  he  soon  overpowered  me, 

and  then " 

The  tears  began  to  trickle  down  her 
face  her  voice '  failed  and  she  buried 
her  head  in  her  hands.  Pier  daughter 
ran  over  and  tried  to  comfort  her.  and 
then  between  sobs,  she  said:  ''They  ar- 
rested me.  a  poor.  weak,  blind  woman, 
lor  assaulting  a  big  policeman. 
"They  took  me  to  the  jail  at  Ardmore 
and  kept  me  there  for  five  hours. 

"Then  they  discharged  me.  I  had  no 
place  to  go  when  they  let  me  out.  My 
daughter  and  I  did  not  know  what  to 
,l0  gne  had  just  been  laid  off  at  the 
laundry  where  she  worked  and  was 
not  to  "go  back  until  February  1.  We 
had  no  place  to  go,  but  Constable  Leo- 
nard came  up  and  told  us  that  we 
could  come  to  his  home. 

"1  then  had  Fleming  arrested  for 
forcible  entry  and  Constable  .Leonard 
explained  that  he  was  not  his  deputy, 
but  only  had  the  power  of  a  special  of- 
ficer, which  does  not  give  him  the 
tit   to   serve  civil   papers." 


The  residents  along  the  .Main  Line 
are  incensed  over  the  treatment  accord 
ed  to  Mrs.  Switzer  and  they  say  that 
all  those  Who  were  instrumental  in 
having  her  evicted  will  he  made  to 
suffer  for  it.  Fleming  is  to  have  a  hear- 
ing this  evening  before  .Justice  Fran- 
cis, ai  West  Manayunk  if  Mrs.  Switzer 
is  in  condition  to  make  the  trip;  hm 
it  is  quite  probable  that  it  will  have 
to   be   postponed   on   her   account. 

Speaking  of  the  case,  Miss  Josep- 
hine Switzer  said  yesterday;  "I  was 
always  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the 
reni  to  Mr.  Rountree.  We  did  not  have 
much  money,  but  I  always  had  enough 
for  that.  I  have  not  paid  any  rent 
since  last  August  but  that  is  because 
they  would  not  take  it.  I  offered  it 
every  month  but  Mr.  Rountree  said 
that  he  wanted  us  to  get  out.  I  did 
•  ol  know  of  any  place  we  could  go  hut 
fold  him  that  on  April  1  1  would  move 
out. 

Mrs.  Switzer  is  still  Jteld  under  $30C 
hail.  Fleming  was  held  in  $600  bail 
hut  was  allowed  to  go  on  his  own  re 
cognizance. 
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STRICKEN  BLIKd. 


Young  Lady  Loses  Her  Sight  at  School. 

Miss  Mabel  Dick,  a  daughter  o?Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G  W.  Dick,  of  Clear  Spring, 
beyond  Dillsburg,  who  is  a  student  of 
the  C.  V.  Normal  school,  at  Shippens- 
burg,  met  with  a  very  sad  misfortune 
Wedneed°v  cf  this .week,  Miss  Dick 
wad  in  htr  iuuuj.  reading  Caesar  to  a 
schoolmate,  when  her  sight  left  her, 
and  she  was  unable  to  see  anything 
distinctly.  She  thought  that  the 
trouble  would  soon  pass  away,  but 
later  she  became  totally  blind.  The 
young  lady  was  taken  home,  and  she 
is  now  being  treated  by  a  specialist. 

NEW  HAVEN  (CONN.)  JOURNAL 


MONDAY,  JAN.  SO,  1905. 
THE  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


In     Aid     of     Mr.    -Adkins,     the     Blind 
Man. 

The  Adkins  fund  continues  to  in- 
crease daily,  and  those  who  have  been 
making  the  effort  in  behalf  of  this 
blind  man  now  have  good  cause  for 
hopes  for  the  future  of  this  unfortun- 
ate man."  A  representative  of  this 
paper  paid  Mr.  Adkins  a  visit  at  Grace 
hospital  Saturday  and  found  the  old 
gentleman  as  happy  as  could  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  He 
wished  the  -writer  to  express  his  sin- 
cere thanks  to  all  the  kind-hearted 
people  who  had  so  generously  remem- 
bered him,  and  expressed  the  desire  to 
again  appear  upon  the  streets  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  do  sc.  He  is  re- 
covering from  his  attack  of  paralysis. 

The  superintendent  of  the  institution 
made  a  report  of  the  funds  in  hand 
there,  which  amount  to  $44.  This 
amount  has  been  left  at  the  hospital 
and  is  outside  of  the  amount  contrib- 
uted at  the  Gun  Store  on  Church 
street,  and  outside  the  contributions 
received  by   the  Register. 

Those  who  have  left  their  donations 


at  the  hospital  are  as  follows: 

Mrs.    E.    Douglass    Smith $25.00 

A    friend    7.00 

A  .friend    7.00 

White    Brothers    5.00 

Total    $44.00 

In  addition  to  this  amount  a  check 
for  $5  was  received  at  this  office  last 
evening  for  the  fund  from  Mrs.  Lucy 
H.  Boardman. 

BROCKTON    (MASS.)   TIMES 


TUESDAY,  JAN.  31,   1  SOS. 

LEROY  THORPE^STAND 

Blind  Younar  MasL  to  Sell  The  Times 


% 


ojinffJIaJL 
'asTElm  an 


at  EasTElm  and  Main  Streets. 

Leroy  Thorpe  of  Campello,  at  one 
time  employed  at  the  George  E.  Keith 
Co.  plant,  and  now  blind  because  of  a 
shooting  accident  at  Avon,  near  the 
Holbrook  line,  Nov.  25,  1901,  will,  now 
sell  The  Times,  having  a  stand  at  the 
corner  of  East  Elm  and  Main  streets 
each  afternoon.  He  is  26  years  of  age, 
and,  though  every  effort  has  been  ipade 
,and  all  science  known  tried*  to  restore 
his  sight,  he  is  still  blind.  The  young 
man  has  hosts  of  friends  about  the  city 
and  especially  at  Campello,  where  he 
has   lived   for  years. 

He  was  with  a  companion,  Perley 
Ashley,  in  the  woods  near  the  railroad 
at  the  junction  of  Holbrook  and  Avon 
town  lines,  looking  for  small  game  on 
the  date  quoted.  Somehow  or  other  his 
companion's  gun  was  discharged  as 
Thorpe  followed  mm  down  over  the 
embankment  of  a  sand  pit  near  the 
railroad.  Thorpe  fell  and  was  found 
later  by  the  employes  of  the  Avon  rail- 
road station  with  his  face  and  shoulder 
covered  with  blood  from  shot  wounds 
that  made  the  upper  portion  of  his  face 
sieve-like.  It  was  feared  for  a  time 
he  was  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
carried  to  the  depot  and  sent  from  there 
to  the  Brockton  hospital.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Paine  found  his  eyes  and  face  full  of 
shot  and  powder,  showing  he  was  close 
behind  Ashley,  who  carried  the  gun 
from  which  the  charge  accidentally 
was  hurled  into  Thorpe's  face  and  eyes. 

Thorpe  had  a  contract  job  at  the 
Keith  factory  and  employed  Ashley. 
They  had  talked  of  a  gunning  trip  to- 
gether, and  on  the  day  of  the  accident 
Ashley  had  suggested  that  as  work 
was  slack  they  make  the  trip  on  that 
day.  They  got  their  guns  and  started 
after  Ashley  went  to  the  shop  and  drew 
his  own  and  Thorpe's  pay  on  the  lat- 
ter's  order. 

The  circumstances  of  the  accident  at 
the  time  aroused  considerable  sympa- 
thy in  behalf  of  Thorpe.  When  he  was 
able  to  get  about  he  was  much  on  the 
street,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  moth- 
er, for  whom  he  had  been  practically 
the  only  support.  They  resided  at  27 
South  street,  Campello.  Friends  took 
an  interest  in  the  young  man's  mis- 
fortune, and  some  time  after  the  acci- 
dent a  benefit  was  planned  and  carried 
out,  which  netted  quite  a  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  the  young  man  to 
eye  specialists  for  treatment  in  the 
hope  of  having  his  sight  restored.  All 
these  efforts  have  proven  futile,  and  the 
young  man  is  still  blind  as  the  result 
of  the  unfortunate  accident. 

Thorpe  was  a  prince  of  good  fellows 
among  the  younger  class  among  whom 
he  was  widely  known,  and  his  popu- 
larity has  continued  to  the  present, 
when  these  hosts  of  friends  seek  him 
out  frequently  to  make  life  as  pleasant 
for  him  as  possible  by  association  and 
sociabilitv. 
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BIDDEFORD   (MO   RECORD. 


SAUCIER  IS 
BRILLIANT. 


With  Prof.  Clarke,  the  Cana- 
dian Baritone  Achieves  a 
Triumph  in  Concert. 


IS     GIVEN     AN     ORATION. 


Both  Artists  Are  Repeatedly  Recalled 

by  Large  And  Critical 

Audience. 


Sinoe  taking  up  his  residenoe  here 
Prof.  Edouard  Olarke,  the  blind  or- 
ganist of  St.  Joseph's  church,  has  in- 
troduced to  the  mnsical  people  of  the 
two  oities  some  of  the  most  distin- 
snished  artists  that  have  ever  been 
learcl  here,  and  last  night,  at  a  con* 
)9rt  i>  MoArthnr  library  auditorium, 
Biddeford  and  Saoo  people  had  the 
ipportunity  of  hearing  the  ereatestj 
laritone  siager,  probably,  that  has' 
ver  sung  before  an  andience  here, 
.'his  is  Joseph  Saucier  of  Montreal, 
n  intimate  friend  of  Prof.  Clarke 
/hen  the  latter  lived  in  the  Canadian 
ity  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
ingers  that  Canada  has  ever  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Sauoier  recently  returned    from 

trip  abroad,  and  while  in  England 
e  had  the  honor  of  singing  before 
!ing  Edward,  being  highly  oompli- 
lented  by  the  latter  and  other  mem- 
3rs  of  the  royal  family  on  his  bril- 
ancy  as  a  singer.  He  came  to  Bid- 
sford  at  this  time  for  the  express 
arpose  of  assisting  his  old  friend  at 
is  concert. 

The   Canadian    singer    was    aocom- 

anied  by  bis  wife,    who   played    the 

iano  acoompanimPBts   for    his    num- 

ters    and    who    demonstrated    to    the 

kudience  that  she    is   a    performer    of 

inusual  ability. 

The  audience  was  a  large  and    crit- 
cal  one,  being  composed  for  the  most 
tart  of    musical    people    of    the    two 
ities.     Not  only  this,  but  it  was    one 
f  the    most    demoutrative    audiences 
bat  has  ever  patronized  a    concert    in 
iiddeford,  demanding  that   Mr.    Sau- 
ier  should  sirg  again  and  again  even 
fter  he    had    repeatedly    returned    to 
ne  stage  and  bowed  his  acknowledge- 
lent  of  appreciation.     The  same  oom- 
liment      was    bestowed    upon    Prof. 
Marke,     whose     piano     performances 
»st  night  were,  perhapss,  as  brilliant 
s  any  he  has   ever    given    in    Bidde- 
ord,  but  with  all  due    regard    to    the 
iliud  musician's  genius    and  great  at- 
tainments as    a    pianist,     it    mpst    be 
confessed    that    it    was    Mr.    Saucier 
with  whom  the  audienoe  was    carried 
away,  and  there  was  scarcely  a    limit 
to  its  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Saucier  was  «iven  a  oordial  re- 
ception when  h«  appeared  for  his 
first  number,  and  at   the  conclusion  of 


this  number  the  audience  burst  into! 
applause  that  resounded  throughout 
the  building  and  continued  until  he 
came  back  and  bowed.  The  people 
were  not  to  be  pot  off  in  any  such 
way  and  after  a  time  the  baritone  re- 
appeared and  bowed  again,  but  the 
audienoe  waa  insistent  and  the  singer 
came  to  the  fiont  of  the  stage  and 
sang  again.  This  demonstration  was  i 
repeated  after  eaoh  of  his  numbers. 

Mr.  Saucier  possesses  a  round,    full  j 
and    unusually    strong    voice     of    fine! 
quality  and  it  is  splendialj' cultivated.  ! 
He  handles  his  voice  with    the    confi- 
dence and  grace  of  an    artist    and    he 
sings  with    brilliant    expression.     His' 
numbers,  with  one  exception,  were  in 
French. 

~  Prof.  Clarke's  reception  was  none 
the  less  warm  than  was  that  accorded  I 
Mr.  Saucier,  and  his  playing  evoked  j 
the  wildest  of  applause.  This  artist 
has  ceased  to  be  a  wonder  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  Biddeford  and  Saco 
on  account  of  his  affliction  dimply  be- 
cause they  have  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him  play  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions since  he  came  here  to  live, 
and  lie  is  regarded  now  only  in  the 
light  of  a  great  artist,  such  as  he  cer- 
tainly is,  and  his  work  Inst  night  was 
of  a  character  to  demonstrate  this 
quite  as  much  as  any  playingo  he  has 
ever  done  in  public  in  Biddeford. 

The  following  was  the    program    of 
the  concert : 

Sonate    Appasionata,    Buthosen ;    Al- 
legro assai,     Andante,     Allegro    ma 
non  troppo, 

Edouar  1  Clarke 
Couplets  Baohiq^ies,  (Extrait    d 'Ham- 
let) Ambroise  Thomas 
Jos.  Saucier 
a     Le  Zephir,    Ouverture,  Chopin ;    b. 
Fugue,  Rheinbetger;  o.     Etude   No 
2,  Bacaiolle,   Rubinstein 

Edouard  Clarke 
Calm  as  the  Night,  Carl  Bohn 

Jos  Sauoier 
a.    Sonate  en  mi  mineur,  Scarlatti ;  b. 
March  from  Tanhauser,  Liszt 
Edouard  Olarke 
Serenade  de  Dou  Juan, 

Jos.  Saucier 
Concert  en  F  mineur,  Chopin  ;  Allegro 
mestoso,  Romance,   Rondo, 
Edouard  Clarke^ 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    ADV. 


WEDNESDAY.  FEB.  L   1905. 

;Ai  m  inn 

LEGISLATURE. 


Census  of  Deaf,  Blind,  Fee- 
ble-minded, Idiotic  and 
Insane. 

/  J 

BY      THE     ASSESSORS. 


A    Batch    of    Bills      Introduced      in     the 

House   Today   from    Various 

Sections. 


(SPECIAL    TO    THE   ADVERTISER.) 
Augusta,    Feb.    1.— In   the   House    tO- 
lay  Rep.  Knapp  of  South  Portland  pre- 
■  !  an  act   to  secure  a  correct  cen- 
»r   the   deaf.   dumb,   blind,   feeble- 
minded, idiotc  and  insane  InThis  state 


Same  to  be  taken  by  the  assessors 
for  each  municipality  and  tabulated 
by  the  state  assessors  for  the  use  of 
the  governor  and  council. 

BOSTON  (MASS.)  MORN.  GLOBE 


WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  1,   1905. 
POSTAL  PROGRESS  LEAGUE. 

Annual  Meeting  Held  In  the  Roorhs 

Eof  Twentieth  Century  Club. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Postal 
rogress  league  was  held  yesterday  aft- 
ernoon in  the  rooms  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  club,  2  Ashburton  pi.  The 
number  present  was  not  large. 

In  the  absence  of  Pres  Albert  A.  Pope, 
"Vice  Pres  Edwin  D.  Mead  took  the 
chair. 

Sec  James  L.  Cowles  in  his  report 
called  attention  to  the  passage  of  a  Dill 
last  year,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
the  league,  providing  that  all  literary 
matter  for  the  blind  should  be  trans- 
ported in  the  mails  free.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  cost  of  the  rural  free  de- 
livery, saying  the  loss  to  the  govern- 
ment per  route  was  S39,  and  the  totai 
loss  yearly  S3.500.COO. 


GLASGOW    EV&JX1JXO     JXEW& 

* 

JAN  U  AMY     W,     IVO^ 

Glasgow  AsyUmFfoF~the  Blind. 

;?tj5  -Without   in   any  way    wishing   to  swell 
Jho  numl  ••••  of  lottois  which  usua  ear  in 

wax  valuable  paper  after  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  above  institution,  I  would  ike  to  call 
vou-r  attention  to  an  error  in  your  retx.rt.  The 
Itxird  Provost.  is  represented  ae  sf&fcing  that 
£iu,0G0  -worth  of  gr-ocls  were  ir,ade  in  the  insti- 
tution Tins  is  obvioufiy  incorrect,  as  \--  is  a 
■weU-knowp  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  01 
tue  goods,  os;.ecialW  those  for  sale  in  the  central 
warehouse*  of  tho  Asylum,  are  bougnt  and  sola 
in  direct  opposition  to  ordinary  shoptceopcrb  m 
the  city.  My  opinion  is  that  an  institution  like 
this  should  enlighten  the  public  who  are  ex- 
pected to  subscribe  annually,  as  follows :  — 

(1)  The  exact  amount  of  finished  goods  bought 
to  sell  over  again?  ... 

(2)  Amount  mad©    by   men  and  women  witn 
perfect  sight  and  wages  paid  to  them. 

[31  Amount  made  bv  blind  workers  and     the 
total  amount  paid  to  them  in  wage*? 
(4)  The  profits  made  under  each  of  the  three 

foregoing   heads.  .«'.,*.        t     t. 

It  ia  a  matter  of  public  interest  that  these  tacts 
should  be  made  known.— I  am,  &c 

UMBRA. 


Toast  to  Mr.  Wade. 


Who  Maketh 


PHOTO   BY    PACH 


SILENT    WORKER   ENQ 


MR.   WILLIAM  WADE, 
The  Noted  Philanthropist  and  Benefactor  of  the 

Deaf-Blind. 

The  Mentor,  published  at  the  Northern  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Denf,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing :  "It  is  specially  gratifying  to  those 
who  know  him,  that  Mr.  William  Wade,  of 
Oakmout,  Penna.,  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by 
officers  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in 
recognition  of  what  he  has  done  as  humanitarian. 
Specifically,  he  is  a  benefactor  of  the  Deaf  and 
the  blind.  Broadly  speaking,  he  is  the  soul  of 
kindness  and  generosity.  Many  are  those  whose 
hearts  have  been  warmed  by  his  goodness,  and  to 
to  the  deaf-blind  he  has  been  a  most  loyal  friend. 
We  propose  the  following  toast  : 

Friends,  here's  to  the  health  of  William  Wade, 

Whose  life,  of  goodness  is  truly  made . 

He  has  helped  the  needy,  cheered  the  blind, 

Scatteing  love  and  kindness  to  all  mankind. 

Altruist,  benefactor,  is  William  Wade  ; 

May  his  name  and  glory  never  fade." 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  1,  1905 

General  Edward  F.  Jones,  soldier,  states, 
man,  manufacturer  of  scales  and  ex-lieuten- 
ant governor  of  New  York  State,  made  fa- 
mous by  using  the  phrase  "Jones,  he  pays 
the  freight"  in  advertising  his  wares,  is 
blind  and  seventy-seven  years  of  age.  He 
has  taken  up  knitting,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  whiling  away  his  time,  but  that 
his  restless  spirit  and  energy  may  be  satis- 
fied, and  that  other  unfortunate  blind  per- 
sons like  himself  may  be  helped  in  their 
affliction.  Mr.  Jones  was  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor for  six  years,  beginning  in  1885.  A 
year  ago  he  finished  writing  a  novel,  using 
a  typewriter  for  the  blind.  He  lives  in 
Binghamton.  All  school  children  of  that 
city  who  need  glasses  are  supplied  at  the 
general's  expense. 


But  there  are  m.  .rough!  t\ 

most  genuine  miracles.    Th 

Ion, 

counted      the      best 
the  Blind      known      and 

q.       the  best   informed,   oc- 
10  0€t'  uHst  of  those  times.  It 
•was  he  who  .-it  I    tided     Qfeu  a     In 

her  eyesight  troubles,  and  wants  not  dis- 
tinguished patients  and  princely  fees  now 
in  these  after  years  of  his  life.  Kings 
and  plutocrats  seek  his  door  and  fill  his 
coffers,  but  he  remains  simple  Dr.  Pagen- 
stecher  just  the  same.  "Dor  Ilerr  IV 
sor"  Is  the  pride  of  his  townspeople.  They 
regard  him  with  reverential  affectionate- 
ness.  When  he  passes  them  on  the  street 
they  raise  their  hats  and  positively  turn 
and  watch  him  after  he  has  passed.  Close 
to  his  Klinik  in  Taurus  Strasse,  they  have 
a  street  named  Pagenstecher. 

And    their   affection   and    his   fame    have 
come  because  they  had  to  come.    There  was 
no  help  for  it.     The  doctor  leads  a  life  of 
devotion  to  his  work  and  of  a  simplicity  that 
proclaims    the    goodness    of   the    man.      By 
half-past  nine  every  morning  he  is   in   his 
Klinik   ready   to  receive   the   patients,   new 
and  old,  of  all  degrees,  Prince  Rudolph  and 
poor  Heinrioh,  crowded  into  his  consulting 
room  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.     But 
before  this  he  has  made  a  round   through 
Ms  private  hospital  and  has  examined  every 
patient.  Until  noon  he  is  accessible  for  con- 
sultation.    After   that    he   devotes    him 
for  several  hours  to  the  Charity  Eye  Hos- 
pital  near  at   hand.     In    that   he   performs 
every     operation     and     personally     attends 
every  convalescent,  with  as  scrupulous  care 
.as  upon  the  lordly  blind,  who  pay  what  his 
skill  demands.     The  later  part  of  the  after- 
noon   he    reserves    for   the     performing     of 
operations   in  his  own  Klinik. 

So     the     doctor's     reputation      has      not 
come   at   the  snap   of   his   fingers.     He    has 
made  it  appear  at  the  beck  of  hard   work. 
In     addition    he    has    remarkable    natural 
gifts.     Small,   slight,  an  old  man  with  gray 
hair    and    beard,    the    English    claim    him 
as  a  perfect  type  of  their  kind.    He  speaks 
English  very  well,  by  the  way,   from  hav- 
ing  spent   some   time    in    England.     But    it 
is    not    in   appearance    that   lie    is    remark- 
able.    Perhaps    the    one    thing    that    more 
than   any   other   has  helped  him   to  render 
effective  his   great   skill   and   knowledge    is 
the  dexterity  of  his  hands.    His  fingers  are 
.ong  and   slim,    and   old   as   he    is    they   are 
still     under    perfect     control.      Each     fin-'cr 
seems    to   have  a    separate    brain,    such°is 
their    skill    in    the    delicate    manipulations 
they  are  called,  upon  to  make.     Their  skill 
has      come    from      incessant      exercise      of 
course     And  there  'is  another  testimony  to 
the    fitness    with    which    high    honors    have 
come    to   a   man    who    has   worked    so    ions 
and    so   well.    Dr.    Pagenstecher's    achieve- 
ments,   many   of  them  smack   of  the   mar- 
vellous.     But    then      the      marvellous,     the 
miracle  is  always  explainable  by  work      In 
more   than  one  sense   may   it  he    said   of  a 
manlike    that,    "He   maketh    the 'blind 'to 
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•house  during  the  year 
?.    13a    8d,    iho 
i  1'  £2318  7s  21,  which  was  account* 
^cepticnal   shipping  orders  in  the. 
The    total    fcti 


see. 


TUESDAY,  jANUAitT  17,   1905. 

GLASGOW  BUND  ASYLUM. 
A  Prosperous  Year. 


i-  3>  7d, 

•h  was  a  ire,  as  thi 

',  v  employed,   evon  in 
business  depression   which   now  < 

expr  0*1    angln 

luate  relief  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and 

nb.itions    to 
sick  aliment  and  funeral  expenses 
£2607.       The   assistance   given   in    the   for 
augmentation  of 

the  work    clone  enabled    the  blind   w< 
only    to    maintain    themselves    in    re. ,pcot  ability, 
but  their  defendants  also,  v, ho  I  '  nearly 

300.  During  tho  year  36  pupils  had  nns?eu 
through  tha  educational  department  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  managers  extended  then-  cordial 
thanks  to  tho  Ladies'  Committee,  and  especially 
Mrs  Jr.s.  Rrbcrtson  president,  and  Mrs  J.  W. 
■Napier,  secretary,  for  their  attention  to  tho 
aft:.irs  of  the  residential  department. 

The   Lord   Provost,    in   moving   the   adoption 
oi   the    report,   said   it  iftiS   delightful   to   know 
that   those   in   the   city   who   wero  deprived   of 
one   of   the   most  important     senses     were     so 
thoroughly  well  eared  for,  and,  what  was  finer 
still,  without  any  sacrifice  cf  their  independence. 
They  wero  enabled  to  earn  their  living  in  scmo 
degree  with  tho  aid  of  their  fellow-citizens,  anil 
maintain    those    dependent    upon     them,     who 
wonl  I  otherwise  become  a  burden  on  the  rates 
or  on  indiscriminate  charity.       It  was  striking 
to   note  from  th3  report   how  care  and  science 
could    overcome   what    looked    like    overwhelm- 
ing   disabilities.        It    was   a    triumph   of  effort 
that   such'    could   bs  the   case,    and   it  was  also 
saticfactory    to    know    that     in     its    commercial 
aspect    the    undertaking    was    progressing    very 
favourably.        Be    thought    that    tho    new    de- 
parture  in  the   direction   of  remaking  old    bed- 
ding was  one  that  should  commend  itself  to  the 
•'  citizens   of   Glasgow,    and  especially   in   connec- 
tion   with    the    dangers    of    insanitary    bedding 
which  had  been  stated  at  the  Sanitary  Congress 
j  in  Glasgow   last  year.       They  would    have  tho 
|  proud  distinction  when  their  new  additions  were 
completed   of  being    the   largest  and  most  per- 
fectly equipped   blind   asylum  in   the   kingdom. 
I  It  remained   with   tho  citizens  whether  the  in- 
I  stitution    should    flourish    more    abundantly    in 
the    futuro     than     it     hid     done    in    the    past. 
(Applan 

bir  James  King  seconded.  He  said  it  was. 
gratifying  to  the  directors  to  know  that  their 
efforts  were  so  substantially  assisted  by  the 
public,  who  had  increased  their  subscriptions  by 
a  large  amount  during  the  past  year.  As  th"> 
population  of  Glasgow  increased  there  wero 
larger  claims  upon  them,  and  their  new  work- 
shops when  completed  would  enable  them  to  con- 
siderably extend  and  increase  their  operations. 
Th<  sum  of  money  which  they  gave  annual!' 
way  of  augmenting  the  wages  cf  their  blind 
employees  did  not  make  them  feel  that 
were  being  pauperised.  It  was  only  mal  ing  u;j 
to  them  as  far  as  they  could  for  the  terrible  loss 
the-y  had  sustained. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Principal  Story  moved  a  voto  of  thanks  to 
the  subscribers  and  donors.  He  thought 
Glasgow  Blind  Asylum  was  an  instit-.ition  which 
appealed  most  directly  to  their  sympathies.  It 
was  wonderful  bow  much  could  be  done,  and 
had  b?en  done,  for  the  blind  by  careful  an:! 
scientific  training  and  teaching,  and  an  institu- 
tion of  that  kind  was  not  a  more  drag  upnn  the 
c-s  of  the  public,  but  might  be  made  x 
profitable  concern. 

Mr  Jameson  seconded,  and  tho  vote  was 
unanimously  accorded. 

The  managers  wore  elected  for  the  ensuinjr 
year,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a  vote  <-f 
thanks  to  the  Lord  Provost  for  presiding. 


Tho  annual  meeting    of    the  Royal  Glas 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the  Religious 
Institution  Rooms  yesterday.     The  Lord  Provost 
(Sir  John  Ure  Primrose,  Bart.)  presided. 

The  78th  annuel  report  of  tho  managers  stated 
ihat   tho  institution    continued   to  prosper. 
ameliorate  in   a  substantial   manner  the   condi- 
tion of  the  blind  people  connected  with  it,  who 
wero     educated,     maintained,     employed, 
granted  allowances  dm-ing  sickness  and  old  age 
to    the   number   of   283.        The   mam.;; 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  continued  generosity 
of  the  public,   whose  annual  ooairihutions 
been  increased  by  £466  13s  3d  as  compared  wich 
the  previous  year.       This  had  justified  them  in 
tho   action    they    had    taken    in   rebuilding   and 
erecting   tho     large,    h  and     commodious 

new  workshops,  which  were   now  i  com- 

pletion.       The  great   aim   had    born    to   develop 
ries  where  the  labour  of  the  blind  workers 
wps  i1  ipal   ttefn  in  estimating  the  cost, 

and,  With  this  object  in  view,  tho  equipment  of 
the  now  bedding  department  would  be  of  the, 
most   perfect    description    for   the   sterilisation, 
i.  and  remaking  equal  to  new  cf  old 
-nd  mattresses.      The  sales  a!   tl  e 
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MV^EPOOLJDAILY    POST 
J^tfCAiaT   $9,    1905. 

Municipal  Workshops  fob  the  Blind. — 
A  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  and  District  Trades 
Council  was  held  at  the  Alexander  Hall,  Isling- 
ton-square, Mr.  T.  J.  Norris  presiding.  Mr. 
George  Nelson  moved  a  resolution  that  the 
reoommendation  of  the  executive  committee 
that  strangers  be  excluded  from  special  meet- 
ings of  the  council  be  rejected.  He  said  that 
there  wa3  too  much  secrecy  in  trade  union ' 
doings,  and  that  had  retarded  the  movement 
greatly.— Mr.  Wood  contended  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  exclude  the  Pressmen  and  allow 
others,  who  would  disseminate  news  far  less 
efficiently  and  impartially,  to  be  present.— On 
a  vote  being  taken,  the  recommendation  of  the 
executive  was  approved  by  a  large  majority. — 
Mr.  Armitage  (of  the  Blind  Basket  and  Brush 
Makers)  brought  forward  a  resolution  that  the 
council  approve  of  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  Bill. 
This  provided  for  the  maintenance  and  equip-- 
tnent  of  technical  schools  for  the  blind  by 
county  and  borough  councils,  wherein  the  blind 
might  be  maintained  and  educated  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  municipal  blind  workshops.  He  sa;d 
there  were  over  900  blind  in  Liverp^Jbl,  and 
one  workshop  which  could  only  accommodate 
120  men.  He  thought  it  was  high  time  that 
the  Government  or  municipal  bodies  should 
take  the  matter  up,  as,  given  suitable  oppor- 
tunities, the  blind  could  be  made  of  practical 
value  in  the  community  at  large  (hear,  hear). — 
A  resolution  in  favour  of  the  bill  was  passed 
unanimously.  

THE  WASH1NGT0NIAN. 


Eight    pages, 

PUBLISHED  SEMI-MONTHLY- 
At   the    State  School   for  Defective   Youth 

VANCOUVER,  WASH. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
Fifty  i,50;  cents  per  school  year  in  advance. 


Address  subscriptions  and  communications  to 
THE  WASHINGTONIAN, 

Vancouver,  \V«xh. 


Tliix  paper  is  set  up  and  printed  by  the  deaf  mute  pupils  of 
th?  School,  at  the  building  for  the  Deaf  Mate  and 
the  Blind  departments. 


Entered  as  second  class  matter  in  the  post-office  at  Vancouver 
Washington. 


Saturday,  Jan.,  21,  1905. 


The  deaf-blind  have  a  Santa  Claus  who  does  not 
time  his  visits  by  the  calendar,  but  brings  or  sends 
his  gifts  any  old  Jay  of  the  year  as  well  as  on  Decem- 
ber 25th.  The  last  we  heard  of  him  he  was  in  South 
Dakota,  and  the  pupils  of  the  school  forthe  deaf  there 
have  reason  to  long  remember  his  visit.  He  has  not 
been  in  Colorado  so  far,  but  has  sent  Mr.  Argo  a  check 
for  a  sewing  machine  for  Lottie  Sullivan.  Mr.  Argo 
purchased  the  machine  week  before  last  and  Lottie  is 
now  the  only  girl  at  the  School  who  has  a  sewing 
machine  of  her  own.  It  is  a  New  Home,  with  a  cabi- 
net drop-head  and  other  conveniences,, and  Lottie  is 
exceedingly  proud  of  it  and  her  gratitude  to  her  kind 
hearted  friend  is  beyond  words. 

It  goes  without  sa;  ing  that  we  refer  to  Mr.  Wade. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  spring  Lottie  dress- 
ed a  doll  for  Mr.  Wade  to  be  presented  to  one  of  his 
grandchildren,  and  Mr.  Wade  was  so  much  pleased 
with  her  work,  that  when  he  met  her  at  St.  Louis  last 
October  he  told  her  she  should  have  a  sewing  machine 
as  a,  n-ken  of  his  appreciation. 


Mr.  Wade  has  seen  \  ly  much  of  the  country  but, 
so  far  as  we  know  he  has  not  yet  visited  Colorado,  and1 
next  spring  or  summer  when  the  country  is  at  its  best, 
he  must  give  us  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  him  for 
any  length  of  time  he  chooses  to  be  our  guest. — Colo- 
rado Index. 


BOOKS  FOB  THE  BLIND. 


Started  in  Belsizo-road,  Hampstead. 
some  23  years  a?o,  tb«  National  Lending: 
Library  for  the  Blind  Imn  now,  shifted 
its  quarters  to  mo^e  suitable  and  com- 
modious premises  at  125,  Queen's-road, 
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Vo'^  ~trtfc   'Buns, 

CHOOSING   SOME  EOOK3. 

Bayswter,  which  wore  visited  this  week  i 
by*  the  Preddsnt,  Princess  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Argyll.  This  institution 
plays  a  Dart  of  supreme  importance  in 
the*  education  of  the  blind.  From  it 
boeks  are  sent  out  in  parcels  to  all  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  sometimes  abroad, 
when  occasion  arises.  There  are  50i)  m- 
aividual  readtrs,  who  visit  the  place,  but 
that  eivea  only  a  small  idea  or  its  range 
ot  activity,  f»r  no  less  than  37  societies 
and  institutions  draw  their  supplies  of 
literature  from  llayswater.  Naturally 
the  work  of  producing  the  books  is  very 
laborious.  Braille  type  is  the  system  in 
vogue,  though  a  few  books  are  in  Moon 
type,  and  altogether  the  number  of 
volumes  now  readies  the  large  figure  of 
8.000.  The  collection  of  musical  produc- 
tions comprises  neariy  1.000  songs  aud 
instrumental  pieces.  In  rendering- a  book 
in  Braille  the  resulting  compilation  tar 
'  excee'ls  the  original  in  size.  It  is  nothing 
unusual  for  a  standard  novel  to  coin 
out  at  anything  from  12  to  18  volumes. 

YORKSHIRE    HEBALD, 

JANUARY    25.    1905; 

BOOKS     FOB     THE     BLIND     AT 
MIDDLKSKROUOH. 

At.  yesterday's  meeting  of  the  Midd'lesbrou 
Ftree  Library  Committee.  Mr.  R.  L.  Kirhy 
111."  clwiir.  Mr.  Hudson  (Librarian)  submitted  a 
tetter  from  the  Middlesbrough!  and  District 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  asking  the  Committee 
t<>  tiupply  t In  in  with  hooks  for  the  blind.  He 
reminded  the  Committee  that  years  8*go  they 
look  .,  newspaper  for  the  blind.  Nobody  feame 
to  read  it,  aaid  eventually  they  ?ave  it  tip'.  In 
Answer  to  the  Chairman,  be  said  they  had  no 
power  to  allow  the  books,  if  pqinJaased  to 
remain  at  the.  Workshops  for  the    Blind 


The  Chairman  .vud  they  had:  no  power  to 
purchase  bookti  which  were  iww-  open  to  the 
whole  of  the    public. 

Mi.  Hudson  *y.id  that  for  a  fee  of  two  <>r 
guineas  the  workshops  <ottl<i  receive  a 
differ-  ion  of  books  from  the  Incorporated 

National   Library  for  the   Blind. 

It   wu  agreed  to  reply  to  th'<s  effe-et. 


A  vote  01  iliauks  to  tne  Speaker  and  Mid.  Gran»t 
was  unanimously  accord  od  on  the  motion  ol  Sir  A  K 
Kollit,  M.T.,  secouued  by  Sir  Chaklbs  JBllioit. 


^    EDINBURGH, 


STANDARD,  MONDAY,       SWTSMAA,    TUESDAY, 


JANUARY    23,    1905. 

THE  SPEAKER  ON  THE  TRAIN- 
ING OF  THE  BLIND. 


FESTIVAL  AT  THE  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 


Few,  if  any,  of  the  visitors  to  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  Academy  oi  Music  tor  the  Blind, 
at  Norwood,  on  toaiurdavaiteruoou,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  CttriStmaa  Tree  Festival,  cou.d  nave  tound 
any  reason  to  doubt  tue  accuracy  ot  tne  challenge  giv<u 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  bund  principal—  that  he 
wou.d  like  to  know  il  there  was  a  happier  or  a 
merrier  family  to  be  round  in  all  Eugland.  A  Christ- 
mas tree  ueckeu  m  old-iashioned  »tyie  had  beensiven 
by  Mr.  \V.  Teuo,  and  tms  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  W. 
G.  (iranet,  wuo  was  accompanied  by  n  r  iatuer,  Mr. 
William  C.  Gaily  (.he  Speaker  ot  the  House  o.  Com 
mons).  That  tue  nguts  01  tne  hall  and  tne  various  gifts 
on  the  iree  were  hidden  from  tuein,  and  that  throughout 
tneir  lives  there  could  be  nothing  bu  dark. .ess,  puy.-a- 
cany  at  least,  oeeined  to  irouule  tue  students  01  tue 
coi;et;e  noi  at  all.  Witnout  exceptiou,  whether  tiny 
ooys  and  gins,  or  grown  men  and  women  com- 
pleting their  training,  tney  eudeavourcd  to  enter- 
tain their  guests,  and  their  brightness  under  a  terrible 
aliiictiou  was  inspiring. 

First  of  ail,  taose  who  had  received  invitations  to 
ue  present,  and  wtio  included  Sir  A  JL  Kollit,  M.P., 
'  Sir  Charles  Elliott,  toir  George  Baitiey,  M.F.,  Sir 
Henry  ixiinber,  M.F.,  Sir  A'lUiam  Aibuckle,  Major  IS. 
F.  Coates,  M.F.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Triuou,  Ssl.t.,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Homer,  M.P.,  Archdeacon  Wilberiorce,  Cancu 
Barker,  Canon  Bell,  and  the  Mayors  of  Wandsworth 
and  Croydon,  were  shown  through  the  various  class- 
rooms wiiere  tne  younger  pupils  were  at  their  lessons, 
reauiug,  practising  snorlnaud,  aud  typewntiug  by  tue 
Braile  system,  or  doing  needlework.  They  showed  no 
snyuess  in  replying  to  questions,  but  their  an  werswere 
always  in  »oit,  iow  tones,  as  if  a  lite  in  darkness 
made  them  hesitate  io  raise  tbeir  voices.  Generally 
bpeakmg,  tne  abseuco  ot  gignt  appeared  to  have 
euarpeueu  most  ot  their  otner  s:  uses,  and  wuen  friendly 
nanus  were  stretched  out  to  guide  tne  little  ones  as 
tliey  moved  about  the  rooms,  more  often  than  not  tney 
looked  up  witu  a  .surprised  sraiie,  as  it  unable  tograsp 
the  idea  Uiat  they  mitht  be  unable  to  tiud  their  w ^y. 

How  6uccessiui  is  tne  principal  work  oi  the 
college — the  teaching  of  mu»ic — was  s^own  at 
a  concert  given  m  the  main  nail.  Several  ot 
the  pieces  pei'ioroied  were  written  by  graduates 
of  tue  institution,  and  all  Were  accurately  and 
excellently  rendered.  The  audience  throughout  were 
entuusiastic,  aud  as  tne  cnoir  stood  up,  "wifcn 
BlghtieBS  eyes  grown  luminous,"  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  ineir  singing  of  the  carois  and  antnems  wa6  as 
great  a  joy  to  tnem  as  to  the  listeners.  One  of  the 
prettiest  items  on  the  programme  was  a  recitation  by 
tnree  small  girls,  wuo  evidently  knew  no  such  thing 
as  stage  inght.  Beiore  the  conclusion  of  the  concert 
Dr.  Cauipoeil  dictated  to  the  members  ot  the  choir 
the  score  of  a  few  setting  tor  the  Doxology,  which 
was  taken  down  by  meaus  of  the  Braile  apparatus, 
and  then  piomptly  sung  on  touch. 

Dr.  Campbell,  in  a  short  speech,  expressed  the 
nope  that  t-e  time  wus  ciose  at  naud  wuen  Parlia- 
ment would  not  only  provide  proper  elementary 
education  tor  all  who  were  blind,  up  to  the  age  of  16, 
but  that  tho  best  possible  secondary  education  would 
be  arranged  to  last  lour  or  five  years  mote.  As  far 
as  tnat  Cohege  was  concerned,  they  wanted  to  get 
donations  to  pay  oh  tbeit  mortgage  and  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  work.  It  tbey  could  obtain 
oOQj  guinea  sub-cribers  tney  would  be  free. 

Tne  Speaker  theu  addressed  the  gatnering,  and 
expressed  nis  gratification  at  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  He  was  not  surprised,  he  said,  to  hear  good 
music  iroin  the  ohnd,  as  for  a  good  many  years  it  had 
been  seized  upon  as  one  of  chose  accomplishments 
they  could  ue  taught,  and  irotu  whicu  tney  could 
derive  great  pleasure.  He  had  no  idea  so  much  could 
be  done  to  enable  tnose  wno  were  apparently  disquali- 
fied from  entering  into  the  competition  ot  life  to 
qualify  themselves,  and  to  turn  tnem  out  men  aud 
women  capable  ot  earning  tneir  own  living  and  of 
enjoying  the  pleasures  01  independence.  Tney  might 
all  congratulate  Dr.  Campuell  aud  his  staff  on  the 
results  they  had  obtained.  Dr.  Campbell's  ambition 
was  that  the  oeuefit  ot  suca  education  as  was  giveu 
in  that  College  should  be  extended  throughout  the 
country. 

One  great  argument  in  favour  of  the  extension  was 
that  89  per  cent,  ol  tnose  who  left  the  Normal  College 
were  able  to  earn  their  own  liviug.  Without 
that  training  many  of  those  men  aud  women  would 
have  to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
He  noped  the  country  would  come  to  see  that  to  con- 
vert 89  per  cent,  ot  tne  blind  into  wage-earning,  in- 
dependent people  was  waii  worth  payiue  ior. 


JANUARY    24,    1905. 

Edinburgh  Rotal  Bund  Asttcm  and  School. — 
A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held 
yesterday  afternoon  at  58  Nicilson  Street,  Edin- 
burgh— the  Re\ .  Thomas  Burns  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. A  letter  was  read  from  Mr  Ainslie  Brown 
resigning  his  scat  at  the  Board,  as  he  found  it  in- 
convenient to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
and  the  commtttoes.  The  Chairman  said  that  Mr 
Brown  had  been  a  most  valuable  member  of  the 
institution  for  a  large  number  of  years.  The  ser- 
vices be  had  rendered  to  the  institution  had  been 
as  good  as  any  given  to  any  public  institution  in 
Edinburgh,  and  he  would  suggest  that  they  should 
allow  the  letter  to  Ho  on  the  table  meantime  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mr  Brown 
and  trying  if  possible  to  get  him  to  retain  his  con- 
nection with  the  Board,  because  ho  possessed  in- 
formation regarding  matters  that  was  invaluable 
to  them  as  an  institution.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
suggestion  was  agreed  to.  It  was  intimated  that 
an  arrangement  had  been  concluded  for  the  sale 
of  the  Abbeyhill  factory  property  to  tho  present 
tenants,  with  entry  at  Whitsunday  1905,  at  the 
price  of  £5000,  in  terms  of  their  option  in  the 
lease,  the  institution  lending  the  purchasers  £3300 
I  as  a  first  charge  on  the  property  on  bond  and  dis- 
j  position  in  security  over  the  same  for  five  years 
i  at  3%  per  cent.  The  Chairman  said  they  would 
!  require  to  make  arrangements  in  regard  to  the 
I  pensions,  or  outdoor  allowances,  for  the  current 
year.  Last  year  they  gave  £500,  and  an  extra 
|  £100  was  given  anonymously.  In  reply  to  a 
question,  the  Chairman  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  £100  was  likely  to  be  given  again  this 
year.  Continuing,  he  said  they  had  given  £500 
for  two  years,  and  he  considered  that  the  money 
was  well  spent,  and  that  it  was  extending 
tho  influence  of  the  institution.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  sum  being  decreased.  It  was  agreed  to  give 
£500.  The  Rev.  Mr  Burns,  Councillor  Laing,  Mr 
Dickson,  Mr  Pringle,  and  Miss  Mair,  Miss  Steven- 
son, and  Miss  Stodart  were  appointed  the  Board's 
representatives  to  the  International  Conference  on 
the  Blind,  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  this  year.  This 
was  all   the   public  business  of  importance. 

(Association  h§ 
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established,  and  it  had  been  the  means  of  enabling  many 
blind  persons  to  become  self-supporting.  Of  aU  thoca 
who  had  completod  their  education  in  the  school,  S9  pea 
cent,  were  now  self-supporting  men  and  women,  and  the* 
earned  over  £30,S00  for  tiemselvea  last  year.  A  ff,"EHKs*£a 
^isakr  by  _$&»  blind  strolls  fqUtfBMU 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 
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HAMBERSBURG,  > 

JAN  3: 


STRICKEN     BLIND 

Miss    Martha   Dick,   the    1C- 
daughtex  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Dick, 
York   county,   a   student   at   tho   Ship- 
bensburg    State    Normal    School,   was 


G-ycar-oIrt 


stricken  1  blind  in  her  room  at  .that,  in- 
stitution. The  affliction  came  while 
Miss  Dick  was  engaged  in  writing  a 
Inter,  i he  young  lady  suddenly  ex- 
claiming to  her  roommate:  "I  can't 
see!"  Her  father  was  notified  at 
once  and  he  came  and  took  the  unfor- 
tunate young  girl  home.  On  Monday 
she  was  removed  to  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  for  an  examina- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  the  blindness, 
and  an  effort  made  to  restore  her 
sight. 


^ojvSu»3^ 


The  Indigent    Blind    Visiting    Society.— A 

concert  and  gymnastic  display  in  aid  of  the  Indigent  Blind 
Visiting  Society  war,  given  at  Exeter-hall  lest  night  by 
tho  students  and  choir  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood.0  Mr. 
J.  W.  Benn,  M.P.,  presided,  and  amongst  those  on  the 
platform  were  Mr.  T.  Tennant,  chairman  of  the  society, 
and  Dr.  Campbell,  principal  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  and  Mrs.  Campbell.  After  a  programme  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  had  been  performed  by  the  choir, 
the  chairman  delivered  a  short  address,  expressing  hia 
sympathy  wii:h  the  society  and  those  it  sought  to  assist, 
and  wishing  it  every  prosperity  and  succof s.  The  Lond<  n 
County  Council,  ha  said,  took  great  interest  in  tho  wel- 
fare oi'  the  blind,  and  was  training  in  it3  school.j  many- 
blind  children.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Indigent 
Blind  Visiting  Society  was  to  teach*  the  blind  to  help 
themselves,  and,  like  the  Royal  Normal  College,  it  was 
dour-  a  workwhich  deserved  every  assistance  and  support. 
Mr.  Tennant  acknowledged  the  assistance  which  the  Ro-al 
Normal  College  had  given  to  tho  society.  Dr.  Campbell, 
m  thanking  Mr.  Benn  for  taking  the  chair,  said  he  found 
years  ago  many  blind  pensioners  who  were  not  able  to  do 


Successful  Blind  Shoemaker. 
A  blind  man  in  Lynn  has  met  with 
much  success  as  a  maker  of  custom 
shoes.  He  has  been  able  to  fit  many 
feet  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner 
simply  by  securing  the  size  by  feeling 
of  the  feet.— Shoe  Retail. 
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FOR  BLIND  MUSICIAN. 

Rodman    Dramatic   Co.  to  Give  Entertain- 
ment in  Worthy  Cause. 

Adams,  Jan.  27.— The  Rodman  Dra- 
matic company  will  present  the  cele- 
brated play.  ' { The  Octoroon, ' '  at  the 
opera  house  Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  31, 
assisted  by  an  able  orchestra.  This 
company  is  made  up  of  excellent  home 
talent  with  Prof.  A.  Thorn  in  a  lead- 
ing cart.  This  troupe  recently  present- 
ed this  play  in  Rodman  and  Adams 
Centre  to  full  housss  and  gaye  excellent 
satisfaction.  One-half  of  the  proceeds 
of  this  entertainment  will  go  to  Oscar 
E.  Oatman,  the  blind  musician,  and  it 
will  be  used  towards  the  publication 
of  the  new  book  he  has  written,  which 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  erection  of  & 
[home  to  be  known  as  "The  Oatman 
I  Industrial  Home  for  the  Flind. i ' 

'  ..PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  LEUGE^ 
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A  BLIND  ELECTRICIAN 

He  Can  Wire  a  House  and  Manage  a 
Dynamo 

The  idea  that  blind  people  are  capable 
only  of  exercising  certain  hackneyed  pro- 
fesslons,  such  as  brush,  basket  and  mat- 
making,  says  the  London  Daily  Mail  has 
been  triumphantly  refuted  bv  S  Ferris 
a  resident  of  Swindon,  who,  though  totally 
sightless,  carries  on  a  most  successful 
business  as  a  practical  electrician  in  that 
town. 

Mr.  Ferris  gained  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  at  the  Swindon  tech- 
nical schools,  winning  four  certificates  and 
two  first  prizes  in  competition  with  seeing 
students.,  His  principal,  Mr.  Knowles  has 
no  hesitation  in  leaving  him  in  full  charge 
of  the  engine  and  dynamos. 

Mr.  Ferris  has  since  carried  out  several 
contracts  for  the  installation  of  electric 
light  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Swin- 
don Corporation  engineer  and  his  custom- 
ers, and  has  recently  secured  a  fresh  con- 
tract for  wiring  and  fitting  ten  houses. 

The  blind  electrician  judges  the  direction 
and  distance  of  surrounding  objects  by  the 
echo  of  bis  own  footsteps,  and  Is  thus  en- 
abled to  steer  clear  of  obstacles.  He  never 
uses  a  walking  stick. 

Mr  Ferris's  method  in  wood-turning  is 
to  hold  the  machine  tool  in  the  right  hand 
only,  and  to  allow  the  fingers  of  the  left  to 
rest  on  the  revolving  work,  so  that  he 
may  detect  if  it  is  being  accurately  done 
He  grinds  and  sharpens  his  own  imple- 
ments, also  cutlery  of  all  kinds. 
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Can't  See,"  Cornell  Cried, 
Have  Gone 
Blind," 


<H 


Just  after  draining  a  glass  of  beer  in  a 
laloon  at  No.  108  Bowery,  and  as  he  was 
starting  for  the  door  to  go  home,  Alfred 
Cornell,  a  plumber,  sixty-five  years  old, 
threw  his  arms  above  his  head  and  cried 
out  in  terror : 

"My  God,  boys  !  I've  gone  blind.  I  can't 
we  .'" 

The  friends  with  whom  he  had  been 
flrinking  hurried  to  Cornell's  side.  His 
(yes  wore  a  strained  look,  but  all  was  dark- 
aess  to  him. 

"I  can't  see,"  he  wailed.     "I'm  blind." 

Cornell  was  led  to  a  chair  in  the  hope 
that  his  sight  would  return,  but  as  the 
minutes  passed  he  was  still  enveloped  in 
the  darkness  of  the  blind.  Detective  Green, 
who  was  passing,  heard  of  the  incident  and 
sent  an  ambulance  call  to  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital.  Dr.  Bell,  who  responded,  ex- 
amined  Coruell   and  said   he  probably   had 

lost  his  sight  from  the  effects  of  the  acids 
he   had   used    continually   for   years    in    his 
trade.      He   sent   Cornell    to    Belley.ue    Hos- 
pital,    where     an     operation     will     Be     per- 
formed to-day  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his 
si|ht. 
Cornell's  home  is  at  No.  18  Spmee  street. 
J  !h    had   heeii    in    fl  <•  naiwn   >\-!Ui   a    umnln  i 
of  companions,  and  as  the  place  was  about 
jto  close  at   1   o'clock  this  morning  he  said 
|  good  nighjrto  his  friends  and   started   tor 
|  the  Aoor.jThe  next  instant  he  was  blind. 

FEW  YORK  WORLD 
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m  AS  HE 

WASTAKIHGADfllNK. 

Victim's  Comrades  Thought  It 
the  Vagary  of  Bowery  Whis- 
key and  Jeered  Him. 


Just  as  he  raised  a  glass  of  whiskey 
to  his  lips  yesterday  in  a  saloon  at  No. 
168  Bowery  Alfred  Cornell,  sixty-five 
years  old,  was  stricken  blind.  He  held 
the  glass  to  his  lips  for  a  moment,  then 
slowly  placed  it  on  the  table,  his  trem- 
bling hand  groping  In  the  darkness,  and 
•aid  to  his  three  companions: 

"Boys.  I  can't  sec;  I  '  wonder  what's 
gone  wronK  with  my  eye«!" 


of    laughter    greeted    the    re- 


FEBRUARY  2nd,  1905. 


We  have  read  with  interest  of  the 
many  surprising  things  that  some 
blind  persons  have  been  able  to  do- 
now  we  will  add  an  humble  mite  from 
our  own  treasury.  One  of  the  blind 
teachers  in  our  School  for  the  Blind 
is  somewhat  of  a  cattle  fancier  and, 
in  his  time,  has  run  a  small  dairy. 
It  was  his  practice  to  pick  up  fine 
milch   cows— and    there    is    no   better 


A    roar 
mark. 

"Well.  It  isn't  the  first  time  you  were 
ever  blind."  said  one.  "If  you  take 
enough  of  tilt  is  five-cent  whiskey  It  will 
either  makq  you  see  too  much  or  not  at 
all. 

"But  I  tell  you  it's  not  the  whiskev," 
walled  Cornell.  "Please  itake  me  home 
as  soon  as  you  can,  flor  this  darkness  is 
terrible." 

Another  burst  of  laughter  was  all  the 
sympathy  he  got  from  comrades  who 
had  kmowm  him  for  years. 

Cornell  began  grouping  his  way  to- 
ward the  door,  tears  in  his  blinded  eyes. 
His  three  comrades  followed  him  to  the 
street,  jeering  and  laughing.  They  led 
him  up  to  a  lamp-post  and  said: 

"Now,  here's  the  very  best  friend  in 
the  worjd  when  a  man  gets  so  he  can't 
see.  Just  stick  to  him  and  he'll  take 
you  alone:  home."  and  still  laughing 
they  went  back  into  the  saloon. 

Detective-Sergeant  Green,  of  the  Mul- 
berry Street  Station,  found  Cornell 
weeping  and  calling  on  some  one  to 
lead  him  home.  He  sent  him  to  St. 
Vincent's  Hosoital.  where  the  surgeons 
said  that  Cornell's  sight  may  be  par- 
tially restored  by  an  operation. 


COLORADO  INDEX.     FEBRUARY  2,  1905. 

We  were  honored  Wednesday,  January  11th, 
with  a  visit  from  Supt.  Wm.  K.  Argo,  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
who  dropped  in  on  us  early  in  the  morning  and 
left  for  home  at  five  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Argo 
spoke  to  all  the  pupils  in  chapel,  congratulat- 
ing them  upon  having  such  a  magnificent  in- 
stitution, and  saying  that  with  each  one  rests 
the  responsibility  of  making  a  valuable  citizen 
and  using  rights  the  opportunities  offered  by 
a  generous  State.  He  also  spoke  of  how  he, 
Mr.  McAloney  and  Mr.  Driggs,  all  located  in 
the  great  Rock}7  Mountain  region,  vie  with  each 
other  to  see  who  can  out-do  the  other  fellow  in 
the  matter  of  a  good  institution  with  excellent 
teachers  and  equipment.  He  told  us,  too,  that 
the  Utah  School  was  establishing  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  that  our  present  arrangement 
of  separation  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
was  splendid. 

We  were  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Argo  here 
and  to  show  him  our  work.  He  is  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  profession  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  superintendents  that  are  to  be 
found  anywhere.  He  has,  we  believe,  visited 
more  institutions  in  the  United  States  than 
any  one  we  know,  and  is  able  because  of  his 
long  experience  to  give  the  rest  of  us  valuable 
information  concerning  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind.  Prof.  Watson  and  Mr. 
Chambers  came  up  to  meet  our  friend  and 
neighbor  and  remained  to  eat  dinner  with  him. 
—Utah  Eagle. 
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judge  of  a  cow  than  he — which  yet 
could  be  got  for  a  small  sum  on  account 
of  viciousness.  He  always  managed 
to  subdue  them  and  generally  made 
them  as  fond  of  him  as  a  dog  is  of  his 
master.  He  is  a  fearless  horseman, 
cheerfully  bsstriding  anything  that 
goes  on  four  legs  and  defying  all  sorts 
of  antics,  as  bucking  and  rearing. 
His  example  as  well  as  his  precept  is 
valuable  to  his  pupils  in  teaching  them 
self-reliance  and  in  inculcating  phy- 
sical as  well  as  intellectual  activity. 
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BLIND  GIRL  MARRIED 
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Miss  Alice  Wakely,  Arch  street,  was  | 
this  morning  married  to  a  man  whom 
she  has  never  seen,  and  whom,  physi- 
cians say,  she  never  will  see.  The 
bride  is  totally  blind,  while  tne  bride, 
groom,  Lewis  Swemly,  Frey's  flats,  is 
possessed  of  exceptionally  good  eye- 
sight. The  bride  clasped  the  hand  of 
her  husband-to-be  tightly,  and  tears  of 
happiness  welled  into  her  sightless 
eyes  as  they  stood  before  Alderman 
Stager  and  exchanged  their  solemn 
vows. 


Vi'v*- 


[Ex/ /acts from  New  York   Tribune 
article  Feb.  12,  /goj.\ 

TICKETS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Work  Done  by   the    Committee 
Formed  to  Secure  Them 


A  year  ago  the  first  account  of  the 
work  of  the  '•Committee  for  Tickets  for 
the  Blind  "  was  printed. 

The  object  of  the  committee  is  to  se- 
cure for  blind  people  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  tickets  free  admission  to  mus- 
ical and  dramatic  entertainments.  Tick- 
ets which  otherwise  would  often  not  be 
used  are  sent  by  managers  and  subscri- 
bers to  a  central  bureau,  from  which  they 
are  distributed  by  the  committee  to  a  list 
of  blind  persons  living  in  their  homes,  and 
to  some  few  inmates  of  institutions. 
The  list  is  carefully  classified  according 
to  the  tastes,  etc.,  of  the  recipients  ; 
among  whom  are  self-supporting  musi- 
cians, writers,  music  teachers,  piano 
tuners,  upholsterers,  etc.  No  one  is  en- 
titled to  these  privileges  who  is  not  per- 
sonally known  to  a  representative  of  the 
committee. 

This  work  was  undertaken  because  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  the  blind  are  at 
such  a  disadvantage  that  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  are  not  only  debarred  by 
their  affliction  from  thousands  of  enjoy- 
ments which  seeing  people  take  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  are  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  unable  to  make  enough 
money  to  be  able  to  afford  the  artistic 
pleasures   which    are   open   to  them,  and 


which  they  often  appreciate  more  keenly 
than  others. 

It  is  very  easy  for  sightless  persons  to 
get  into  a  rut  and  for  even  the  most 
intelligent  to  have  their  interests  greatly 
narrowed  through  lack  of  the  stimulus  of 
contact   with    new   thoughts   and    ideas. 

^  ^F  ^F  ^fc  T&  *1*  >(t  T& 

The  educational  side  of  this  plan  has 
been  so  thoroughly  recognized  that  the 
New  York  Public  Library  has  offered 
ultimately  to  take  over  the  committee's 
work,  and  to  have  it  carried  out  as  a  part 
of  the  programme  of  the  library  for  the 
blind,  which  will  later  be  in  the  library  at 
42d  Street. 


\Extract  from   New    York    'J  ivies 
article,    Feb.  2jd,  sqoj,.] 

The  committee  has  no  debts,  but  funds 
are  now  urgently  needed  for  postage, 
printing  and  secretary  work.  It  is  also 
wished  to  raise  a  sum  which  may  be  in- 
vested so  as  to  yield  a  small  income  to 
insure  the  continuance  and  the  growth  of 
the  work.  Checks  for  any  amount  sent 
to  the  Committee  for  Tickets  for  the 
Blind  (payable  to  W.  Holt,  Treasurer), 
44  East  Seventy -eighth  Street,  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged. 

Tickets  are  also  much  wanted.  It  is 
best  to  send  them  in  groups  of  two,  for  a 
blind  person  and  guide,  and  as  long  in 
advance  as  possible. 


COMMITTEE  FOR  TICKETS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Mrs.  R.  Irwin. 
Miss  Schurz. 


Mrs.  Seth  Low. 
Mrs.  H.  Draper. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Hewitt. 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rens- 
selaer. 


Miss  Post. 
Miss  Blodgett 
Miss  Callender. 
Miss  W.  Holt. 


New  York,  Feb.  22,  1905. 
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WAS  BLIND  16  YEARS. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Brett  To-Day  at 
Age  of  96  Years. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Brett,  aged  96*  years, 
passed  away  this  morning  at  the  home 
of  her  daughter,  Miss  R.  Augusta 
Brett,  331  Pleasant  street.  She  had 
been  blind  16  years,  but  was  in  fairly 
goad  health  otherwise  for  one  of  her 

1  vears  and  bore  he'r'  infirmity  with  rare 
resignation.  A  week  ago  she  took  cold, 
which  developed  into  grip  and  caused 
her  death. 

Mrs.  Brett  was  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Ellis  Brett,  for  many  years  one  of 
the  city  assessors.  She  was  widow  of 
the  late  Ephriam  Brett  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Copeland  family  of 
West  Bridgewater,  her  father,  the  late 
Ebenezer  Copeland,  having  been  a 
prominent  man  of  that  town  many 
years  ago. 

Mrs.  Brett  united  with  the  church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  many  years 
ago  and  was  devoted  to  its  doctrines. 


To  Ask  Aid   for  Blind. 

The  school  board  u't  itt»  lies:  meeting  will  be 
asked  to  memorialize  the  legislature  iu  favor  of 
the  bill  to  be  introduced  by  Senator  J.  E.  Roeur 
for  the  Wisconsin  Society  to  Promote  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind.  Jeremiah  Quinn,  president 
of  the  society,  will  appear  before  the  board  and 
will  ask  that  a  committee  of  commissioners  be 
appointed  to  go  to  Madison  and  urge  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  provides  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  of  the  state  at  free  day  schools  under 
J    a   system  similar  to  that   under 'which   the 

'  the    deaf   are    maintained.  'A 

Officers   of    School    for    Blind. 

Spscial  to  The  Grand  Rapids  Httal.l. 

LANSING,  Mich.,  Feb.  l.-At  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  board  of  control  of 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  to- 
day the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  T.  W.  Crissey.  Midland;  sec- 
retary, F.  H.  Rankin.  Flint;  treasurer,! 
Elgin   Mifflin.  Lansing.  \ 


WANTS 


FREEEDUCATION 


FOR  THE  BLIND 


Jeremiah  Quin,  president  of  the  Wis- 
consin Society  to  promote  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  will  appear  before  the 
next  meeting  of  the  school  board  and 
req.ue.st  that  a  committee  of  commis- 
sioners be  appointed  to  go  to  Madison 
to  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill, providing 
for  the  free  education  of  the  blind  at 
day  schools  under  a  system  similar  to 
that  which  governs  the  schools  for  the 
deaf.  The  bill  will  be  introduced  bv 
Senator  J.  E.  Roehr. 
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The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Arlth  wetlc  Slates. 

By  J.  S.  Graves    of  Alabama. 


The  position  of  the  primary  teacher  is 
one  of  very  great  responsibility;  it  is  here 
we  need  educated  men  and  women,  ripe 
with  experience,  faithful,  patient,  zealous 
and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties;  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  blind  have  to  contend 
with,  so  that  they  can  direct  and  stimulate 
them  in  overcoming  these  difficulties. 

Especially  is  this  necessary  in  teaching 
elementary  arithmetic;  for  it  is  here  the 
mind  receives  its  first  impulse  in  intellect- 
ual developeraent,  and  its  first  direction  in 
mathematical  science. 

There  are  two  important  objects  sought 
after  in  teaching  arithmetic:  First,  to 
train  the  pupil  to  habits  of  clear,  quick, 
and  accurate  thought— to  teach  it  to  judge 
truly,  and  to  reason  correctly.  Now,  to 
cultivate  and  develope  these  faculties 
rightly,  we  must,  at  first,  present  every 
new  idea  by  means  of  a  sensible  or  con- 
crete object,  and  then  pass  to  the  abstract 
thought.  Second,  to  give  in  abundance 
that  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  in 
figures,  in  their  various  applications, 
which  shall  illustrate  the  striking  fact  that 
the  art  of  arithmetic  is  the  most  im- 
portant art  of  civilized  life,  being,  in  fact, 
the  foundation  of  nearly  all  the  others. 

It  is  very  important  to  use  figures  in  the 
very  first  exercises  of  arithmetic.  Unless 
this  be  done  the  operations  must  all  be 
conducted  bv  means  of  sounds  and  the  pu- 
pil is  thus  taught  to  regard  sounds  as  the 
proper  symbols  of  the  arithmetical  lan- 
guage, instead  of  the  figures  which  they 
represent.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
arithmetical  slate,  by  which  the  numbers 
are  represented,  with  the  ten  little  figures, 
well  called  the  alphabet  of  arithmetic. 
Without  this  slate  it  would  be  difficult  to 
give  a  proper  conception  of  the  properties 
of  numbers,  and  the  analysis  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  four  elementary  rules  of 
arithmetic;  and  we  could  not  have  those 
mental  pictures  of  abstract  quantities, 
which  aid  and  strengthen  the  memory  in 
the  oral  solution  of  problems. 

In  our  common  schools.  I  regret  to  say, 
that  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  men- 
tal or  oral  arithmetic,  the  pupil  is  allowed 
to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  black- 
board and  tablet,  hence  affording  but 
little  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  memory, 
as  the  result,  of  which,  most  of  the  grad- 
uates of  our  schools  and  colleges  are  forced 
to  depend  upon  the  paper  and  pencil  in 
the  solution  of  the  simplest  problems  of 
every-day  business  life. 

In  considering  the  use  of  the  state  of  the 
blind  child,  we  are  to  remember  that  it  is 
by  no  means  a  substitute  for  the  slate,  tab- 
let, and  pencil  of    his    seeing    companion. 


It  is  of  no  service  to  him  whatever  outside 
of  the  recitation-room  and  there  its  use 
should  be  greatly  restricted,  its  prime  ob- 
ject being  to  enable  the  child  to  acquire  a 
proper  knowledge  of  writing  and  reading 
numbers,  and  the  different  arithmetical 
forms  as  used  by  the  seeing.  Most  of  the 
problems  should  be  worked  orally  and  the 
use  of  the  slate  should  be  restricted  to  the 
solution  of  a  few  examples  under  each 
head,  so  as  to  illustrate  the  different  forms. 
In  the  beginning  we  should  endeavor  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  im- 
portance of  mental  arithmetic,  and  the  in- 
significance of  the  slate.  To  do  this  he 
should  never  be  required  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem with  the  use  of  the  slate  that  he  could 
not  readily  do  without  it.  In  fact,  I  think 
its  use  should  be  entirely  discontinued 
after  the  four  elementary  rules  had  been 
mastered,  and  he  has  learned  to  write  and 
read  common  and  decimal  fractions. 

In  most  schools  the  pupils  are    only    re- 
quired to  learn   the  .  multiplication    up    to 
the  square  of  twelve.       My    plan    has    al- 
ways been  to  teach  them  to  the    square    of 
twenty-five,  so  they  can  multiply  by  seven- 
teen, nineteen,  and  twenty-five*  as    readily 
as  they  can  by    two,    three    and    five.     By 
giving  them  a  thorough  knowledge  of    fac- 
toring and  cancellation,  it  aids  them  mate- 
rially in  abridging  the  work  of    multiplica- 
tion   and    division    in    long    and    difficult 
problems.     I     have    found    little     or     no 
difficulty     in      requiring      my      pupils     to 
solve  the    same    class    of  examples    orally 
equally  as  accurately  and    rapidly  as   their 
seeing  companions  would  with  the    aid   of 
the  pencil  and  tablet.     Were  it  not  for  the 
thorough  training  that  our   pupils    receive 
in  mental  arithmetic,    they    would  not    be 
able  to    solve    those    difficult    problems    in 
higher   mathematics.     It    is    surprising    to 
what  degree  the    mental    faculties    can    be 
strengthened  by  suth  a  course  of  training. 
Dr.  Wallis  of  Oxford  developed  this  faculty 
to  a  wonderful  degree  on  one  occasion,    at 
night,  in  bed,  proposed  to  himself  a    num- 
ber  of    fifty-three    places,    and    found    its 
square-root  to    twenty-seven    places,    and, 
without  writing  numbers    at   all,    dictated 
the  result  from  memory  twenty  days  after- 
wards.    It  was  not    unusual    with    him    to 
perform  arithmetical  operations  in  the  dark, 
as  the  extraction  of  roots  to   forty  decimal 
places.     As  to  the    importance    of    mental 
arithmetic  I  cannot  say  too  much.     I    con- 
sider it  the  most  powerful  agent  for  devel- 
oping the  mental  faculties;  it  sharpens  and 
quickens  the  power  of  perception,  increases 
the  power  of  concentra'tion  of  thought,  and 
develops  and  strengthens  the  memory. 

LYNN   (MASS.)   ITEM. 


FRIDAY,    FEB.    3,    1905. 
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Wisconsin  Eas  One  Already  Estab 

lished — It  Is  a  Great  Blessing 

to  Sightless  Adults. 


There  is  in  Wisconsin  a  workshop  foP 
the  adult  blind,  and  Massachusetts 
Mould  not  be  behind  in  establishing  an 
Institution  of  the  same  kind.       The  fol- 
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°    \      lowing  paragraphs  from  the  Milwaukee, 
Sentinel   relate   to   the   work:— 

The  work  ha*  been  confined  to  casket 
making  so  far,  because  it  pays  veil  ana 
because  the  market  for  the  product  is 
good.  All  kinds  of  baskets  are  made. 
Including  waste  baskets-,  fish  baskets.  | 
work  baskets,  clothes  baskets,  immense 
hampers  and  baby  baskets  and  chairs. 
Baby  crips  are  manufactured  on  special 
order  and  several  of  them  have  been 
turned  out. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  in  nnamj 
a  market  for  the  goods  from  the  flrsc 
The  goods  are  sold  mostly  by  circular, 
although  one  traveling  salesman  carries 
?h«m  !s  a  eide  line.  The  baskets  are 
bought  by  dealers  all  over  tin  is  section. 
In  Chicago.  Minneapolis  and  Iowa  cities. 
The  workmen  are  paid  by  the  piece, 
and  receive  the  wholesale  price  for  me 
basket  made,  less  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terial, the  State  paying  all  expenses  Oi. 
the  shop.  In  addition  to  these  regular- 
wages,  the  profit  on  all  goods  sold  at 
retail  is  divided  among  the  workmen^ 
V  division  of  the  profits  or  retail  sold' 
goods  for  six  months  was  made  las- 
I  August  at  which  time  $120  extra  money 
was  divided  among  the  men,  some  of 
■  them  receiving  as  high  as  $15. 
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BLIND  GIRL  A  BRIDE 

r«vEcf*L  •telkgram  to  i-tjblic  ledges.] 
YORK  Pa  Feb.  2-Miss  Alice  Wakely, 
who  has  been  totally  blind  since  child- 
hood, was  married  today  to  Lewis 
Swemlv  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Alderman  Seager.  The  bridegroom  is  not. 
blind. 
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SATURDAY,  FEB.  4,  1905. 
Minnesota. 


The    ftejiorl      of      the     Minnesota 
School  for  the  Blind,  1>\  the  courtesy 
of  Supt.  Dow,  has    reached    my    pri- 
vate address:  and  I  have  great  pleas- 
ure in  reviewing    its  contents.      Two 
years    ago    the     Legislature    of    the 
State    passed    an    act    changing    the 
style  of  the  institutions     for  the  deal' 
and  blind  from  an    obs  >lete    and    of- 
fensive one,  a  relic    of  barbarism   in 
thoughl     al     least,     to     the     modern 
••Schools  for  the  Deal'  and  the  Blind." 
This  name  is    misleading;  and  might  | 
easily  create  the  impression  that  it  is 
Mich  an    institution    as  onr's,    a    dual 
school.      Such  is    not  the    case.      The 
School  I'or  the  Deal'   and    the    School 
for  the  Blind  are    two  distinct    State 
institutions  in  the   same    city,    Fari- 
bault, perhaps  less  than  a  mile  apart, 
but  under    totally  different    manage- 


ments. Supt.  Dow  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  fer 
many  years,  and  has  worked  it,  up  to 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  By 
gentle  pressure  he  eliminates  the  old 
buildings  substituting  new  ones  as 
the  opportunity  offers,  and  working 
upwards  from  one  achievement  'in 
progress  to  another  till  now  beseems 
to  have  everything  desirable  in  the 
way  of  equipment  for  a  school  in  the 
flower  of  its  usefulness.  The  range 
of  studies  pursued  in  the  last  biennial 
period  is  the  widest  I  believe  that  I 
have  noticed  in  the  exibit  of  any 
school  of  like  grade  for  either  blind 
or  seeing  children  in  my  acquaint- 
ance with  schools.  We  have  oc- 
casionally had  some  more  advanced 
mathematics,  some  other  modern  and 
ancient  language,  and  such  like  ex- 
ceptional studies  but  we  have  never 
approached  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  elaborate  display  of  topics  in 
any  one  term,  that  Supt  Dow  pres- 
ents. With  nearly  a  hundred  pupils 
his  quota  from  the  America  Printing 
House  gives  him  some  $'200.00  worth 
of  new  books  in  New  York  Point 
every  year;  and  still  he  spends  money 
freely  for  embossed  literature,  con- 
ducting a  library  for  his  pupils  and 
his  "public1'  according  to  library 
methods.  He  is  making  use  of  the 
frank,  and  will  doubtless  have  results 
to  show  for  it  before  long. 

He  is  proposing  to  spend  upwards 
of  $500.00  on  his  school  of  type  writ- 
ing, for  additional  machines,  desks 
to  close  and  such  like  conveniences. 
Mr.  Dow's  is  really  a  fine  Institu- 
tion. 

'RED 
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Do 

EVICTED  BLIND  WOMAN'S  PLEA. 

A.Us    Co«.rt    to   ^7  Whether    It    i» 
/    I>aT»fol   to   Torture    Her. 

Specfftl  to  "The  Becrafl.*' 

Norrtetown,  Pa.,  Feb.  3.-Bhnd  Mrs. 
Josephine  Switzer,  evicted  in  mid-winter, 
to-day  filed  a  writ  of  certiorari  with 
Patrick  Roundtree.  Constable,  as  eefen- 
daiit;  to  review  the  proceedings  before 
'Squire  Richard  J.  I^eds.  which  resulted 
in  her  being  distressingly  ejected  from 
her  home,  Lower  Merion. 

Mrs  Switzer  alleges  that  great  in- 
justice has  been  done  her.  and  she  wants 
the  cj.se  reviewed  by  Court.  I 

LYNN    (MASS.)    ITEM. 


SATURDAY.  FEB.  4,  1905. 
Great  interest  has  been  taken  in"  the 
lives   at  the   adult   blind  in   Lynn  since 
the  establishment   of   the   reading  room 
In   our   Public  Library.    The   good   that 
movement  has  accomplished  is  remark- 
able,  and  the  continuance  of  it  is  well 
assured.    A    step      further     should     be 
taken,   and   that  we  suggest  is  an  agi- 
tation  for   a  State  workshop   iu   which 
•the    adult    blind    could    acquire    knowl- 
edge   of    some    simple    trades    that   will 
make    them    self-supporting.    The   State 
of    Wisconsin    ha*   such    an   institution, 


and   oar   own  Bay  State   should   be    up 
with     her     sister     of     the     Northwest. 
Massachusetts  has  long  been  the  patron 
Of  blind  children,  and  hundreds  who  re- 
ceived    instruction     at     South     Boston 
have  grown  up  to  be  self-supporting.  The 
man  or  woman  who  suffers  loss  of  sight 
(by  disease  or  accident     has     no     such 
recourse,    and   becomes   a    charge    upon 
■their  friends  or  the  public  charities.    A 
majority  of  them  would  be  glad  to  be- 
come expert  at  some  trade  or  vocation 
that  would  give  them  a  living.  It  would 
toe  better  for  the  State  to  put  them  in 
ithe    way    of    self-support,    than    to    as- 
sume   their   care   under   the   poor   laws. 
To    establish    a    State   workshop    would 
not  be   a  severe    draft   on     the     public 
treasury,   and   it  might  be   managed   so 
that    before    long   it   would    pay    for    it- 
self.   It    is   worth    the    trying,    and    we 
suggest   that    the    friends    ot    the   blind 
take  it   up  seriously     and  see   if   some- 
thing practical  cannot  be  done. 

©OST0rT7^ASS.)   MORN.  HERALD, 

•AT,   FEB.    5,   1905. 

The  hearing  on  the  resolution  for  the 
proposed  Maine  industrial  school  and 
workshop  for  the  blind  will  be  held 
next  Thursday  afternoon  at  1:45  o'clock 
in  4he  hall  of  the  House  oi'p'epresenta- 
tiv.-s.  The  following  gentlemen  are  an- 
nounced   toT  speak     on     'behalf     of     the 

Chailesy/F.    Campbell      of     Cam  bride* 
KPS&fiTVK  Massachusetts  ffifflon 

for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind]  Air.  William  Lynch,  president  of 
Maine  Association  for  the  Blind  for 
meriy  of  Portland,  with  other  men  of 
national  J  reputation.  In  th»  evening 
i,hol'e    v  by   Charted    rr 

c'u  mbrldea.  with  music  ov 

ml   artists:     Prof    O     V 
Wrinn    of   Waljingford,    Ct..    and    FW 
Herbert    A.    Strout,    formerly    of    South' 
Portland,    now   a  student  at   Yale    TV 
Jtersity.  le    L'IiI" 
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BLIND    STUDENT    PROGRESSES 


Will  Enter  the  West  Chester  Normal 
School. 

Special  Despatch  to  "The  Press." 

West  Chester,  Feb.  4.— Miss  Alice  Half- 
penny, of  Harrisburg,  22  years  of  age, 
a  member  of  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
Overbrook,  has  taken  the  entrance  ex- 
amination at  the  West  Chester  State 
Normal  School,  and,  although  totally 
blind,  expects  to  keep  up  her  work  in 
the   regular   course. 

She  prepares  most  of  her  work  on  a 
typewriter,  which  she  handles  with  dex- 
terity. 

WORCESTER  (MASS.)  TELEGRAM 


SUNDAY,  FEB.   5,  1905. 

BOOKS  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

• . 

Will  Be  Exhibited  at 

Public  Library  Rooms. 


WOMEN  THERE  TO  EXPLAIN 
THE  THREE  SYSTEMS. 


Beginning  at  J  Tomorrow 
Afternoon. 


That  the  people  of  Worcester  may  know 
what  advantages  the  blind  in  the  city 
"ave  In  regard  to  reading  matter,  and 
earn  about  the  different  kinds  of  type 
ised  by  the  blind,  there  will  be  an  ex- 
hibition of  some  of  the  books  of  the  blind 
•ollection  at  the  library  beginning  to- 
norrow  afternoon.  The  exhibition  will  be 
>P*n  from  3  to  6  each  day,  also  from  7 
o  9  Saturday  night.  That  the  exhibition 
nay  be  more  interesting,  several  blind 
romen  have  promised  the  librarian,  Sam- 
l(  l  S.  Green,  they  will  be  at  the  library 
luring  those  hours  to  explain  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  type,  and  answer  any  ques- 
ions  visitors  may  ask. 

The.    exhibition    will    be    in    the    lecture 

lall  of  the  free  public  library,  unless  that 

Is  too  small,  in  which  case  the  books  will 

>e  taken  to  larger  rooms  above.    The  lec- 

ure  hall  and  other  rooms  can  bo  reached 
»y  an  elevator  or  by  stairs. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
>ast  few  weeks  in  the  blind  people,  and 
til  who  are  interested  in  them  have  been 
ordially  invited  to  attend  the  exhibition. 

Tho  library  has  a  line  collection  of 
>ooks  for  the  blind.  There  are  several 
mndred  volumes  in  tho  circulating  de- 
lartment,  and  there  is  a 

Good  Demand  for  Them. 

^11  kind  of  books  can  be  obtained,  from 
'airy  tales  to  histories.  There  are  two 
31bles,  one  in  the  moon  typo  and  the 
uher  in  the  line  type.  The  moon  type 
Bible  is  a  new  addition  to  the  collec- 
tion, and  was  received  about  a  month 
igo.  It  was  bought  partly  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  by  money  furnished  by  the  li- 
brary. There  was  no  moon  type  Bible  in 
the  library,  and  some  of  the  blind  people 
[wanted  one  they  could  have  access  to.  so 
raised  131.56,  which  they  gave  to  Mr. 
Green.  The  remainder  of  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  make  up  the  $45.  the  cost  of  the 
Bible,  which  was  bought  in  England,  was 
furnished  by  the  library. 

The  moon  type  Bible  is  in  56  volumes, 
and  each  volume  is  about  the  size  of  a 
j  large  dictionary,  or  possibly  larger,  al- 
though there  are  not  as  many  pages.  The 
volumes  look  to  be  heavy,  but  in  reality 
aro  light  and  easily  handled,  in  spite  of 
their  size. 

All  the  books  for  the  blind  are  about 
the  same  size,  very  large.  Thoy  look 
bungling  but  are  not  on  account  of  their 
'light  weight.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  shelves  filled  with  them,  when;  may 
be  found  such  books  as  "David  Copper- 
field,"  various  fairy  tales,  Scott's  poems, 
"Selections  from  Ruskln,"  "Selections 
from,  the  works  of  Plato,"  Holmes'  poet- 
ry, Homer's  "Illiad,"  "Silas  Marner," 
"Little  women"  and  many  others  of  a 
t-lmilar  character. 

Among  the  books  is  a  short  history 

of  the  English   People 

in  five  volumes.  In  the  circulating  de- 
partment the  same  history  is  in  octavo 
form  in  one  volume.  Little  women  is  in 
three  volumes,  as  is  Adam  Beede. 

Beside  the  moon  type  Bible,  there  is 
one  in  line  type.  This  is  in  16  volumes. 
The  New  Testament  is  in  four  volumes, 
and  the  Old  is  in  the  other  12. 

Books  for  the.  blind  are  received  at  the 
Worcester  library,  as  soon  as  they  are 
published  at  the  Perkins  institute.  Ste- 
phen Salisbury  helped  the  Perkins  in- 
stitute, and  enabled  it  to  publish  books, 
and  as  fast  as  it  publishes  one  Worces- 
ter library  is  sent  a  copy.  These  an;  in 
the  line  type.  The  library  has  also  bought 
many  books  on  the  Braille  system.    • 

It  has  been  Mr.  Green's  intention  for 
some  time  to  place  some  of  these  books 
on  exhibition,  that  the  public  might  be- 
come more  interested  in  the  blind,  and 
yesterday  in  speaking  to  a  Telegram  re- 
porter, said: — 

"For  a  good  while  we  have  received  as 
published  the  publications  Issued  at  South 
Boston,  and  we  have  a  large  number  of 
them.  They  arc  in  what  is  called 
lino  type.  There  are  a  large  portion  of 
the  blind  who  use  that  type,  but  there 
are  others  who  prefer  a  different  type, 
and  so  we  have  bought  some  in  the 
American  braille,  type.  In  these  two 
types  we  have  novels. 

Hooks    of   Poetry, 

history  and  all  kinds  of  book*  that  poop],. 


wantto  read,   and 

dinary  print  h,   tho  public   library,    | 

terest  people. 

"A  copy  of  the  Bible  has  been  present- 
ed  to  us,  in  the  line  type,  and  partly  by 
subscription  and  partly  at  our  own  ex- 
pense we  have  bought  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  in  the  moon  type.  It  is  said  people 
who  aro  not  born  blind,  but  become  blind, 
find  it  easier  to  learn  the  moon  type  than 
others,  although  in  receiving  Instruction 
they  generally  read  In  this  part  of  the 
word  books  cither  in  the  lln<  or  braille 
type. 

"I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to 
display  a  number  of  volumes  of  books  in 
these  three  types,  and  have  some  women 
who  aro  blind  here  during  the  exhibition, 
to  show  the  people  how  they  use  these 
books  in  reading,  and  explain  about  the 
types  and  other  things  that  might  be  in- 
teresting in  connection  with  reading  and 
writing  among  tho  blind.  Several  blind 
women  have  kindly  agreed  to  help  us 
carry  out  this  plan,  and  will  be  present 
during  the  hours  the  books  aro  on  ex- 
hibition. All  persons  who  are  interested 
are  cordially  invited  to  come  to  the  ex- 
hibition." 
There  are  but 

Throe   Systems   of   Writing; 

in  which  books  for  the  blind  are  pub- 
lished, the  line  type,  the  braille,  and  the 
moon  type.  Both  the  American  braille 
and  line  type  are  taught  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  in  South  Boston.  The  difference 
between  the  braille  type  and  the  line  is 
that  the  line  type  is  a  system  of  lines, 
while  the  braille  is  a  system  of  dots. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  line  type,  the 
Philadelphia  combined.  In  which  the  large 
and  small  letters  are  used,  and  the  Bos- 
ton line,  where  the  letters  are  all  one 
size. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  braille  type, 
the  American,  the  English  and  the  New 
York  point  system.  These  differ  as  much 
as  the  various  scripts  in  writing,  the  En- 
glish, German  and  ordinary  writing. 

The  moon  system  is  a  system  of  lines. 
The  letters  are  larger  and  wider  than  in 
the  line  system,  and  some  are  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  long.  There  are  only  11  dis- 
tinct characters  in  this  system,  and  the 
26  letters  are  formed  from  these  charac- 
ters.  In  the  line  system  there  are  26  let- 
ters. 

WORCESTER   (MASS.)   GAZETTE, 


MONDAY,  FBB.  6,   1905. 

Books  for  the  blind  are  tone  ex- 
hibited at  the  the  public  library  tomor- 
row afternoon  and  each  day  from  '& 
until  6  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  col- 
lecticm  is  said  to  be  interesting^  r  ... 


MONDAY,    FEBRUARY   6,    1905 

ADULT  BLIND  EDUCATION 


Statement  of  the  Superintendent  of  Wis- 
consin Workshop  for  the  Blind 


The  first  appropriation  by  the  Legislature 
for  the  workshop  was  made  through  the 
influence  of  our  State.  Board  of  Control 
of  Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions  (writes 
Mr.  Oscar  Kusterman  to  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Spaulding  of  this  city).  The  former  super- 
intendent of  our  State  School  for  the  Blind 
refused  to  admit  blind  adults  into  the 
school,  but  made  the  proposition  that  the 
Board  of  Control  should  ask  the  Legisla- 
ture for  an  appropriation  for  a  workshop 
for  the  blind,  where  all  blind  adults  could 
enter  in  order  to  learn  one  or  more  trades, 
and  in  that  way  become  self-supporting. 
Our  governor  then  recommended  it  in  his 
message,  whereupon  the  Legislature  in 
March,  1903,  allowed  $500Q  a  year  for  the 
first  two  years  for  an  experiment;  the 
workshop  not  being  opened  until  December, 
1903,  only  $1500  was  allowed  us  for  the 
remaining  four  months  of  the  first  year. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  and 
the  committee  appointed  by  our  governor 
visited  the  shop  last  week.  The  Legisla- 
ture which  is  now  in  session  will  be  asked 
to  appropriate  $26,000  for  the  next  two 
years.  This  amount  will,  no  doubt,  be  al- 
lowed the  committee  being  very  enthusias- 
tic over  our  work.  We  will  then  have  a 
working  capital  of  $2500,  and  be  able  to 
periment  in  other  trades,  and  an  additional 
$0500  a  year  to  allow  the  men  the  differ- 
ence between  their  earnings  and  the 
price  of  their  board  for  a.  limited  time 
while  learning  the  trade.  With  the  allow- 
ance of  this  amount  we  also  intend  adding 
a  department  for  women.  I  have  not  de- 
cided how  they  are  to  be  employed;  for  the 


present  1  offered  t"  dispose  of  handwork 
made  by  blind  women  In  our  State  by 
pi  1  for   sale    In   our   shop,   and 

jha\.  nits   so   far.     The   trades 

iduced    In   the  shoos   were   shoemaking, 

pairing,   chair-caning,   hammock 

makii         rid    willow    work;   but    expedience 

latt'i  r  v. 
for   our    men,    alt  hough    w<       til]    do    chair- 
ting,  the  men  doing  this  at    home,  as  all 
of   them   prefer  the   willow   work   while   at 
the    shoo.     Soar  e    hammocks 

at  home,  which  are  afi  old    In   the 

ip,        At    present    there    are    twenty-one 
men    at    work,     among      them     a     number 
who  have  worked  sinoe  the  opening  of  the 
.,   and   who   earn    from   .v>    to   S'.t  a    W< 

We   pay   t  hem    the   differen I  he 

costs  of  material  and  the  wholesale  price 
lirst,  then  allow  them  the  surplus,  which 
accumulates  Crom  retail  sales,  according  to 
the  number  of  hours  they  have  worked,  lu 
way  Mie  men  who  are  slow  in  other 
work  receive  the  same  share  of  the  surplus 
for  the  time  spent  in  the  shop  as  the  more 
rapid  workers. 

Our  plan  of  paying  in  1  ish  all  the  profits 
above  the  cost  Of  the  material  and  letting 
the  State  pay  the  expenses  of  the  shop  has 
certainly  proved  the  best  means  of  helping 
the  adull   blind. 

The  men  can  come  and  gcr  al  will',  work- 
ing as  many  hours  as  they  wish.  1  am  not 
in  favor  of  a  home,  but  would  prefer  a 
suitable  boarding  house,  where  non-resi- 
dents could  board.  We  have  two  experi- 
ii    basket    makers    .        I    a    h  tad    l 

find  the  only  way  of  making  a  success  is 
to  employ  the  best  of  teachers  in  order  to 
manufacture  only  first-class  goods;  and  I 
am  sure  we  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  all 
the  goods  we  manufacture,  our  retail  and 
wholesale  hade  having  steadily  increased. 
At  first  the  work  was  very  discouraging,  but 
I  had  only  one  object  in  view,  that  was  to 
make  a  success  of  the  undertaking,  and 
am  glad  to  say  that  1  succeeded  so  far.  It 
would  be  well  to  .start  a  shop  by  private 
gifts,  if  you  could  raise  money  enough, 
then  the  change  of  polities  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  .management,  and  a  man, 
who  would  make  this  work  a  life  object 
would  be  rewarded.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  Stale  on  prov- 
ing your  undertaking  a  success  by  helping 
the  adult  blind  to  become  self-supporting, 
who  otherwise  would  be  dependent  on  the 
State. 

LEWISTON    (ME.)    JOURNAL. 


MONDAY,  FEB.    6,   1905. 

SCHOOL  FOR  BLBir-  • 


A  Meeting  to  Be  Held  in   Its   In- 
terests at  the  State   House.t 
Thursday. 


P 


AUGUSTA,  Feb.  6  (Special).— On  Thurs- 
day night  of  this  week  there  will  be  a  meet- 
ing in  Representatives  hall.  State  House, 
in  the  Interest  of  the  Maine  Industrial 
school  and  workshop  for  the  blind,  at  which 

Charles  F.  Campbell  will  speak. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  the  son  of  Dr.  F,  J. 
Campbell,  the  blind  founder  and  principal 
of  the  far-famed  Royal  Normal  school  for 
the  Blind  of  London,  England;  The  fact 
that  young  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  associat- 
ed with  his  father  in  the  London  work 
gives  him  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  pos- 
sessed by  few. 

The  first  stereopticon  views  which  Mr. 
Campbell  uses  show  briefly  the  devices  em- 
ployed by  the  blind  in  following  the  educa- 
tional methods  pursuer  by  tae  seeing.  The 
lecturer  next  describes,  with  the  aid  of  still 
and  motion  pictures,  how  the  blind  are  able 
to  cycle,  row,  swim,  skate  and  take  part 
in  many  other  sports,  and,  as  a  further 
example  of  the  activities  possible  to  the 
blind,  snows  a  thrilling  set  of  slides  por- 
traying Dr.  Campbell  among  the  snowy 
peaks  of  the  Alps.  It  may  be  noted  in  pas- 
sing that  that  energetic  blind  man  is  the 
first  and  only  one  to  ascend  Ml.  Blanc. 
The  last  pictures  shown  give  a  clear  idea 
of  the  Industrial  occupations  open  to  the 
blind  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  Mr.Campbell 
has  had  charge  of  the  work  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Massachusetts  associa- 
tion for  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
adult  blind.  'A  unique  feature  of  this  or- 
ganization le  Its  experiment  station  which 
it  has  established  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to 
find,  test,  and  develop  trades  which  will  en- 
able a  larger  number  of  the  blind  to  sup- 
port themselves. 


is 


PORTLAND    (ME.)    ARGUS. 


MONDAY..  FEB,  6,.   1905. 

—Here  is  a  summarized  criticism  of 
Governor  Cobb's1  message  to  th\  Legis- 
lature that  is  rather  belated,  but  since 
it  comes  from  a  good  Republican  of 
this  town  we  pass  it  on  with  our  com- 
pliments to  Governor  Cobb,  for  a  place 
in  his  scrap  book  along  with  the  rest: 

Our  Governor's  message  opens  with 
nraver     proceeds    with    a    long    sopho- 

it   anv  effort  to  tax  property     exposeu 
to   view'"    Ike    wild   lands,   proposes   to 
reduce  State  tax    not  by  adequag- 
lv    taxed    property,    but      by      Pin,^™ 
with    parsimony    our    noble      ^nties^  j 
boasts  that  he  proposes  to  enf 01  ce  the  1 
Maine    law,    when    if    he  .^ere„Dn0°s\olic 
narv°nu   statesman    of     the      apostoiic 
^uc cession    type,    he    would   know   that 
he  had  no  possible  means  of  enforcing 
ts   Governor   of   the    State,    opposes 
LubrSK  to  the  people  whose  *£- 
,.-,  <<    i>  •   onffht  to  be,  on  the  ty  mimical 
^m*tSF&t  the'  maJorltyrtisJU^ 
rule   while  he  teG$X&*»~"* 

BANGOR    (ME-)    NEWS' 


MONPAT,  FEB.  6,  1905. 


station,  enable  1dm  to  show  in  an  intenso- 
ly  interesting  and  attractive  way  the 
capabilities  of  the  blind  along  educational 
musical,  and  industrial  lines.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's one  plea  is  that  the  wonder  express- 
ed at  the  accomplishments  of  the  blind 
should  give  place  to  a  recognition  that, 
though  handicapped  by  loss  ot  sight,  their 
intellect  is  not  necessarily  impaired,  and 
that  they  have  the  power  to  use  the  four 
remaining  senses  to  be  come  partially,  if 
not  wholly  self-supporting. 

The  motto  of  the  Massachusetts  Asso- 
ciation is  "help  the  blind  to  help  theni- 
Jiiilw*^ — '     ""'" 

PAWTUCKET    (R.    1.)   TIMES 


MONDAY,   FEB-   6.   1905. 

BLIND  PIANIST  TO  BE 

HEARD  IN  CONCERT. 


Ul 


in  AID  °'F  biand.    ' 

The  following  is  being  circulated: 
To  the   Hon.    William    T.   Ccbb,   governor 
of  Maine,  the  members  of  "^Execu- 
tive Council,  the  members  ot  the  LeQ- 
islature  and  their  Friends: 

The   hearine-  on  the  resolution  for    tne 
proposed    Mafne  Jndustrml     School     and 
workshop  for     the     blind     wl 11     *e     «» 
Thursday  afternoon,  Feb.  9,  atl.te  o  cIock 
n  the  hall   of  the  House  of  Hepresenta. 
•Ives     The  following  gentlemen  wi 11  speak 
in-  behalf  of  the  school:  Edward  M    Ha rt- 
well   of   Boston,    Charles  F.    Campbell   oi 
Cambridge,    agent   of   Uie    Massachur,3ttS| 
Association'  for  promoting  the  interests  or  i 
the  adult  blind    Mr.  Wm  Unch>   pr  an- 
ient of  Maine  Association  tor  the  tfiina, 
fomerjv  of  Portland,  with  other ?  men  of 
national    reputation.     In   the   evening   at 
7  30  there  will  be  a  lecture  by  Cl.ailes  i . 
Campbell  Zt   Cambridge     with  music   by 
the   following    blind   artiMs:   Prof    O     E. 
Wrinn   o<f  Wallingford,    Conn.,    arid   Pi  of. 
Herbert    A.    Stout,     formerly     of     South 
Portland,  now  a  student  at  Yale  Undver- 

S1Mr.    Charles  F.    Campbell,     who     is     to 
speak  at  the  State  House  on  the  evening 
of  Feb.  9th,  is  the  son  of  Dr.  F.  J.  earn©; 
bell    the   blind    founder   and   principal   of 
the  far-famed  Royal  formal   College  for 
the  Blind  of  London,   England.  The  fact 
that  voims,  Mr.  Camipteil  ha*  been  ktao- 
clate. with-  his    father   in-    the  ..London 
^ork  gi7eVHM.fi' j^owiedgc  of  the  sub- 
ject possessed  by*  *£"*"*.  ~"       ' "  * 
Th«   first  stereoptlcon   views  which   Mr. 
Campbell    uses   show   briefly    the   denies 
employed   by   the    blind   !h   following     the 
ducatioa.   methods   pursued    by   the  see- 
ing.   The  lecturer  next  describ**,  with  tne 
aia  of  still  and  motion  pictures,  how  the 
blind  arc  able  to   cycle,  row,  swln.  skute 
and  take  part  In  many  other  sports,  and, 
as  a  further  example  of  the  activities  )  os- 
slblo   to    the    blind,    shows   a  thrilling   set 
of  slides  portraying  Dr.   Campbell  among 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Alps.     It  may  re 
noted  in  passing  thai  that  energetic  blind 
man  is   the  first  and  only  one  to  ascend 
MU    Blanc.      Many    thousands    of    people 
have   seen  Mr.     Campbell's     Illustrat.onS, 
and  the  public  and  press   unite  in  declar- 
ing his  lantern  s'ide6  and  motion  pictures 
to  be  unsurpassed  for  their  reality,  vivid- 
ness and  interest.  The  last  pictures  shown 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  industrial  occu- 
pations open  to  the  blind  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United   States. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  Mr.  O.wip- 
be)l  has  had  charge  of  the  work  which  Is 
beinj:  carried  on  by  the  Massachusetts 
Association  for  Promoting-  the  Ini.reptH 
of  the  Adult  Blind.  A  unique  feature.  01 
thia  organization  is  its  experiment  sta- 
tion which  it  lias  established  In  Cam- 
bridge, Mass..  to  find,  test,  and  deve.op 
trades  which  wll  lenable  a  larger  number 
of  the  blind  to  support   themselves. 

Mr.  CatnpbeM's  association'  with  h'a 
father's  school,  his  study  of  the  industrial 
conditions  of  the  blind  In  the  united 
Stales,  and  his  present  work  as  superin- 
tendent  of  the  Massachusetts   experiment 


M 


Louis  J.  Furman,  the  blind  pianist, 
who  will  be  heard  tomorrow  evening  at 
1».  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Providence,  is  but 
21  years  of  age,  yet  has  been  honored 
with  a  membership  in  the  American 
College  of  Musicians.  His  repertoire 
compares  favorably  with  those  of  the 
greatest  virtuosos. 

This  concert  promises  to  be  full  of 
musical  interest,  as  he  will  be  assisted 
by  Miss  Harriot  Barrows,  soprano;  Miss 


Louis  J.  Furman. 


Avis  Bliven,  pianist,  and  Master  Sam- 
uel Gardner. 

Mr.  Furman  will  be  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hans  Schneider,  who  will  also  de- 
liver an  instructive  talk  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  programme  on 
"How  the  Blind  Are  Taught  Music." 

The  rush  for  tickets  at  the  Joseph  M. 
Mann  Piano  Company,  347  Westmin- 
ster street,  indicates  that  Mr.  Furman's 
piano  recital  will  be  crowned  with  a 
success,  which  the  wonderful  blind  pi- 
anist fully  deserves. 


Jtostcm;  IBailjr  (Slofoe. 

TUESDAY,  FEB  7,  1905. 


BOSTON    MAN    STRICKEN    BLIND. 


Charles  Cohen  Loses  His  Sight  ir» 
Streets  of  Bridgeport. 

BRIDGEPORT,  Conn,  Feb  7— While 
walking  along  the  street  seeking  work 
in  this  city  yesterday,  Charles  Cohen, 
a  young  man  of  Boston,  fell  to  the  side- 
walk, exclaiming  "I  cannot  see!  I  am 
blind!" 

A  companion,  Charles  Buck,  called  a 
policeman,  who  sent  the  young  man  to 
the  charities  department,  where  he  was 
cared  for.  Cohen  and  Buck  say  that 
i  heV  both  left  a  New  York  hospital  last 
week.  They  had  but  $1.50  between  them, 
and  were  seeking  work  at  snow  shovel- 
irnr  to  earn  enough  to  get  to  Boston. 

It  Is  not  known  whether  Cohen's 
blindness  will  be  permanent. 


Knowledge  in  Some  New  and  Un. 

known  Way. 

■NT-rrw    YORK    Feb  7-In    the    mstitu- 

..KB,      t\e  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 

2°nH°at    163d T"   and   Broadway   there 

fsTgirl  not  tne  17  years  old.  of  whom 

tM/t  "l«  wl»  continue  to  improve  ■■  ■»« 
2?  in. ,.»*. MJJ-t    tne™    s  no  ren- 

S^t^uniivtuu  »<  develop- 

S  o?°co,aK,eMfr,  ,f,f Ufmannir  as 

those  who  have  normal  senses.  Btla 
Hopkins  sees,  speaks  and  hears  with 
her  sensitive  finger  tips.  With  fingers 
lightly  placed  upon  the  throat  ana 
lips  of  a  person  speaking,  she  can  ten 
every  word  that  is  said  as  fast  as  it 
is    spoken.  ,  , 

But  she  has  one  faculty  that  aston- 
ishes those  not  brought  in  daily  con- 
tact with  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
and  which  makes  even  her  teachers 
wonder  first  how  far  she  will  go  if  she 
is  able  to  continue  to  develop  it.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  upon  occa- 
sions when  she  has  been  sitting  in  a 
room  where  two  persons  were  engaged 
in  conversation,  she  has  later  been 
able  to  write  of  the  subjects  they  dis- 
cussed. This  was  when  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  fact. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)   JOURNAL 


TUESDAY,   FEB,    7,    1905. 


DEVELOPS   A   SIXTH   SENSE. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and   Blind  Girl  Absorbs 


BOSTON  LAD  GOES 
BLIND  ON  TOE 

STREET 


Bridgeport,  Feb.  6.— Charles  Cohen, 
aged  21,  of  Boston,  while  walking  along 
Water  street  with  the  only  acquaintance 
he  has  in  this  city,  Albert  Buck,  aged 
23,  also  from  Boton,  was  stricken  blind 
early  this  morning.  Without  an  in- 
stant's warning  he  lost  his  sight,  stum- 
bled in  the  snow  and  fell.  His  compan- 
ion assisted  him  to  his  feet,  but  Cohen 
was  unable  to  see  anything.  He  was  in 
a  pitiable  condition,  penniless,  without 
having  had  breakfast,  and  in  poor 
health,  and  his  companion,  Buck,  was 
also  without  resources. 

Both  youths  are  cleanly,  although  not 
comfortably  clad,  and  they  have  the 
appearance  of  intelligent  and  respectable 
young  men.  They  met  in  a  hospital  in 
New  York,  where  both  were  for  some 
time,  and  a  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
tween them  when  they  learned  that 
each  belonged  in  Boston.  They  agreed 
to  return  to  Boston,  and  were  to  make 
the  trip  by  trolley.  They  stopped  here 
to  seek  employment. 

AUGUSTA    (ME,)    JOURNAL. 
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xiic  nearing  on  tne  resolution,  for  ih<^ 
proposed  Maine  Industrial  "Apftoor  and 
workshop  for  the  blind  will  he  held, 
Thursday  afternoon.,  Feb.  9,  at  1.4". 
o'clock  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  following  gentlemen 
will  5»peak  on  behalf  of  the  school:  Ed- 
ward M.  Hart  well  of  Boston,  Chas.  F. 
Campbell  of  Cambridge,  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  the  adult  blind, 
Wm.  Lynich,  President  of  Maine  Asso- 
ciation for  the  blind,  formerly  of  Port- 
laud,  with  other  men  oi  national  repu- 
tation. In  the  evening  at  7.30  there  will 
be  a  lecture  by  Charles  F.  Campbell 
of  Cambridge,  with  music  by  the  fol- 
lowing blind  artists:  Prof.  O.  E.  Wrinn 
of   Wallingford,   Conn.,   and   Prof.    Her- 


bert  A.  Strout.  formerly  of  South  Port- 
land, now  a  stnl. 'in  at  Yale  University. 
Charles  F.  Campbell,  who  will  apeak 
at  the  Siatc  Mouse,  Thursday  evening, 
Feb.  '.».  is  the  son  of  Dr.  F.  J.  Camp- 
bell, the  blind  founder  and  principal  of 
the  far-famed  Royal  Normal  College 
for  the  blind  of  London  England.  The 
fact  thai  you, ifj  Mr.  Ca-mptell  has  been 
nspoclated  witfi  Ms  rather  in  the  Ldn- 
don  work  glv  ss  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject    possessed   by  few. 

The  first  stereoptfeon  views  which 
Mr.  Campbell  uses  show  briefly  the  -le- 
i  mployed  by  the  blind  In  follow- 
ing the  educational  methods  persued 
by  the  seeing.  The  lecturer  next  de- 
scribes, with  the  aid  of  slil!  and  motion 
pictures,  bow  the  blind  are  able  to 
cycle,  row,  swim,  skate  and  take  part 
in  many  othor  .sports,  o.nd,  as  a  f til- 
th.r  example  of  the  activities  possible 
to  the  blind,  skews  'i  thrilling  set  of 
slides  portraying  Dr.  Campbell  among 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Alps.  It  may 
be  noted  in  passing  thai  that  energetic 
b'ind  man  is  the  first  and  only  one  to 
ascend  Mt.  Blanc.  Many  thousands  of 
pie  have  seen  Mr.  Campbell's  illus- 
trations, and  the  public  and  press  unit  - 
in  declaring  his  lantern  slides  and  mo- 
tion pictures  to  b3  unsurpassed  for 
their  reality,  vlvdness  and  Interest  The 
pictures  shown  gives  a  clear  Iden 
ot  tin  Industrial  occupations  open  to 
the  blind  lh  Great  Britain  and  the 
[Tnlted  States. 

For  the  past  year  and  a  half  Mr. 
Campbell  has  had  charge  of  the  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Association  for  Promoting 
the  Interests  of  the  adult  bbnd.  A 
niii'tne  feature  ->1  this  organization  is 
Experiment  station  -Which  it  has 
established  in  Cambridge,  Mass..  to  find 
test,  and  develop  trades  which  will  en 
abb  a  larger  liamber  of  the  blind  to 
supporl  themselves. 

Mr.    CampbSfl'8    association    with    hi.-- 
father's  school,  his  study  bi  the  iridus 
trial     conditions     of   the     blind     in   the 
United   States,  and  his  present  work  a 
Superintendent     of  th-3     Massachusetts 
Experiment     Station,     enable     him   to 
show    in    an    intensely  interesting   and 
a  i  tractive   way   the   capabilities   of   th< 
:    along   educational,    musical,   an. 
industrial    lines.        Mr.    Canvpbell's    on; 
iS  that  the  .'-oirlej  expressed  at  the  | 
,mplishrnents    of    the    blind    shoull 
give  i  lace  to  a  recognition  that,  though 
handicapped  by  loss  of  sight,  their  in- 
tellect  is  not  necessarily  impaired,  and 
that    they   ha.ve     he    power   to   use   the 
four  remaining  nens^s  10  become  par- 
tialis-,  if  not  wholly  self- supporting. 

The  motto  of  the  Massachusetts  As- 
so  iation  is  "holp  the  blind  to  help 
Ujems-  elves." 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    ARGUS. 
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A    Blind    Electrician. 

The  idea  that  blind  people  are  capa- 
ble   only    of    exercising    certain    hack- 
neyed professions,   such  as  brush,  bas- 
ket and    imatmaking,    says    the   London 
Daily   Mail,  has  been   triumphantly   re- 
futed by  S.  Ferris,  a  resident  of  Swln- 
lon,  who.  though  totally  sightless,  ear- 
on    a    most    successful    business 
i  practical  electrician   in  that   town. 

Mr.  Ferris  gained  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  the  business  at  the 
Swindon  technical  schools,  winning 
-our  certificates  and  two  first  prizes  in 
competition  With  seeing  students.  His 
ll,  Mr.  Know  lex,  has  no  bet 
m  leaving  him  in  full  charge 
jf   the   engine   and   dynamos. 

Mr     Ferris    has    since      carried      out 
,eve]  for    the    installation 

trie   light   to   the  entire  eatlsfac- 
of    the    Swindon    Corporation    eu- 
jiueer  and   his   i  ustomers,  and   has   re- 
'entlv    secured    a    fresh      contract      for 
iviring  artd   fitting  ten   house* 

The    blind    ele  I  jes    the   di- 

rection   and    distance    of    sounding    ob- 
jects by  the  echo  of  his  own  footsteps. 


ind    is    thus   enabled    to   steer    clear  of 

i-    uses    a     wall 
stick. 

Mr.  Ferris'  met  bod  in  wood-turning 
s  to  hold  the  machine  tool  in  the  right 
lami    '  I  -   allow   the    fingers   of 

:he    left    band    rest    on      the  Ivlng 

work,    so    thai    he    may    detect    if   i+— is 
being  done.     He  grinds  and 

sharpens    his      own      implements,      also 
cutlery   of   all   kinds. 

go srto n  gransmyt 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  8,  1905 

A  DOG  THAT  ANXQ1  NCBS  CROSSINGS 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Press] 
■\  blind  man  and  a  spaniel  dog  leading 
him  with  the  aid  of  a  chain  furnished  a 
curious  sight  on  Chestnut  street  the  other 
day.  Pedestrians  looked  on  in  amazement, 
and  many  followed  the  blind  man  and  hi;; 
friend  to  see  if  anything  curious  would 
happen  when  they  reached  a  street  cross- 
ing. Strange  enough,  the  dog  barked  when 
the  curbstone  was  reached  and  in  that  way 
informed  the  blind  man  that  he  should  he 
'vtrcful   and  step  down. 


of  paper. 


S* 


W.Y.  GiRL,  DEAF. 

ID  BLIND.  RIVALS 
HELflJp. 

Ella  Hopkins  Does  Typewrit- 
ing, Sewing,  Selects  Mate- 
rials and  Seems  to  Be  De- 
veloping    a     Sixth     Sense 


A  sixteen-year-old  girl,  who  lost  all  power 
of  speech,  hearing  and  talking  through  an 
attack  of  scarlet  fever  when  she  was  eight 
years  old,  is  in  the  Institution  for  the  In- 
struct ion  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  One 
II inulred  and  Sixty-third  street  and  Broad- 
way, and  she  Is  so  rapidly  developing  her 
faculties  that  she  bids  fair  to  rival  Helen 
Keller.  Helen  Gould's  protege,  who  lias 
rtlade  such  remarkable  advances. 

The  girl  is  Ella  Hopkins,  the  daughter  of 
Utica  pare  nts.  and  in  the  time  sae  has  been 
in  the  institution  she  has  done  so  well 
that  In  her  own  way  she  can  both  speak, 
hear  ;uid  make  known  her  wants.  She  does 
this  through  her  sensitive  fingers,  widen, 
have  been  so  developed  that  she  U  the 
marvel   of    the    teachers. 

Ca-a  Run  a  Typewriter. 

Already  She  can  run  a  typewriter,  nnd 
has  mastered  the  English  language  so  tliat 
she  corresponds  regularly  with  her  pa- 
rents. 

The  principal  and  the  teachers  of  the  in- 
stitution have  kept  secret  her  powers  be- 
cause they  did  not  wish  the  public  to  get 
any  sensational  ideas  of  what  the  girl  can 
do.  Even  now  they  are  verv  conservative 
in  speaking  of  her  and  what  they  hava 
taught  her. 

In  some  unaccountable  way  the  girl  Is 
said  to  have  gained  the  ability  while  per- 
sons are  conversing  in  Hie  same  room  with 
her  to  tell  her  teachers  after  they  have  left 
what  has  been  the  topic  of  conversation 
Mr.  Currier,  the  principal,  when  asked 
about   j his.  said  :  " 

"I'd  i  refer  not  to  answer  that  directly 
II  is  so  very  difficult  to  describe  this  fac- 
ulty so  that  it  will  be  understood  that  I 
hesitate  to  say  anything  about  it.  I  should 
think  perhaps  'subjective  hypnotism'  might 
describe  it.  In  fact,  i'd  prefer  a  substi- 
tute for  the  word  hypnotism  for  it  is  so 
much  abused,  but  I  really  cannot  describe 
it   in   any    oilier   way. 


■  I  ne  gifl  seems  remarkable,  but  to  melt 
really  doesn'i  seem  bo.  she  is  deprived  «t 
oiie  sense  an<|  ha-  only  developed  another 
in  a  marked  degree.  We  frequeutly  feel  .m 
other  presence  without  seeng  the  persons 
near  us.  Ella  has  developed  ibis  initlllve- 
ncss.'' 

'the  girl  is  able  |o  tell  I  he  time  of  dav 
Instantly  by  feeling  her  watch,  mi  which 
l  here  Is  no  crystal,  and  on  man'-  world 
topics  she  is  better  informed  than  the 
average  persons  who  have  every  natural 
advantage.  Her  memory  is  excellent,  ami 
without  difficulty  she  is  able  to  make  nel- 
sons who  have  never  seen  her'  understand 
very  thoroughly  what  she  Is  thinking  about. 

PROVIDENCE    (R.    D    NEWS. 


WEDNESDAY,    FEB.    8,    1905. 

A  BLIND  PIANIST. 

HI        — 

Unique  Recital  Given  by  Mr.  L  J.  Furman 
at  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall  Last  Evening     . 

Mr.  L.  J.  Furman,  a  sightless  pianist, 
played  admirably  'at  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  last 
evening.  In  his  recital  of  much  merit 
he  was  assisted  by  Miss  Harriet  E.  Bar- 
rows, soprano;  Master  Samuel  Gardner, 
■  violinist,  and  Miss  Avis  BHven,  accom- 
panist.   The  program  was  as  follows: 

f  Concerto   No.   7,   First  Movement 

Do   Beriot 

Master  Gardner. 

Nocturne  ..Chopin 

I  Mazurka  Chopin 

Mr.    Furman. 
Vol  Che  Sapete  (from  Nozze  dl  Figaro) 

i.immi „ Mozart 

Tu  Fai  La  Suporbetta Fesch 

Miss  Barrows. 

I  Sonato   Pathetique Beethoven 

Mr.   Furm'a  n. 

The  Swan „ Satnt-S&ens 

I  Mazuka  ...~ , Wleniawski 

Master  Gardner. 

i  Ronda  Brilliant L,  J.  Furman 

Caprice    L.    J..  Furman 

Mr.   Furman. 

Denny's   Daughter   (Irish   song) 

|         Bruno  Huhn 

Nymphs  and  Shepherds  (Old  English; 

' Purcell 

Dolly  Mandarin Bohr 

Miss  Barrows. 

Sixth  Hungarian  Rhapsodic Liszt 

Mr.  Furman. 


^ 
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(R.  I.)  TELEGRAM 


WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  S,  1905. 
Fifth  Anniversary. 
The  fifth  anniversary  of  ("amp  No'-th- 
cott,  No.  7.629,  Modern  Woodmen  ot 
America.  waS  g^cu  a  pleafing  observ- 
:inc<  last  evening  in  Enterprise  hall. 
where  the  .members  and  their  friends 
gathered  .in  vtkge  number.  The  enter- 
tainment was  &h<-  first  feature,  the  pro- 
gramme.    bein#     as     fellows:     Selection. 

Olympia     orchestra;       Fred.    Patterson, 

- 

Irish  comedian;  vocal  duets,  Misses  Ag- 
nes and  Josephine  Lavoie;  address  on 
"Woodcraft,"  Rev.  Walter  A  Gardner, 
state  lecturer;  soprano  solo.  Miss  Sarah 
Tomlinson,  graduate  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  of  Boston;  read- 
ing, E.  J.  Desonr.caux;  trio,  Misses 
Lavoie  and  Master  Henry'  l.a-  oie;  con- 
cert selection,  Olympia  orchestra;  cor- 
net solo,  Frank  Brodeurs.  At  the  close 
of  the  entertainment  the  audience  ad- 
journed to  the  lower  hall  for  refresh- 
ments, after  which  there,  was  a  se>ason 
of  iiiuicing  which  lasted  until  midnight. 
The  committee  for  the  happy  affair  con- 
sisted of  the  following:  P.  C.  George, 
J.  N.  Viault,  chairman;  E.  J.  Desor- 
meaux,  secretary;  Benjamin  H.  Kmer- 
son,  Thomas  H.  Kinney,  Walter  E. 
Carpenter  and    Consul  G.   II.   Bennett. 


** 
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FATHER  TO  SUCCOR  BOY 
STRICKEN  BLIND  BY  WANT 


<M.* 
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BOSTON  BOY  STRICKEN  BLIND  IN  BRIDGEPORT 


"In  the  twenty-three  years  that  I  have 
men  in  this  country  none  of  my  family 
ms  had  occasion  to  call  to  others-  for  aid, 
ind  now  that  my  boy,  stricken  blind,  has 
>een  placed  in  the  workhouse  in  Bridgeport 
ii«p  lie  bud  no  money  or  work,  I  will 
lave  him  released  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
vill  go  to  Bridgeport  myself  to  secure  his 
-eleasc.    and    bring    him    back    to    Boston, 

nrhere  he  can  have  a  home  and  all  the  care 
required." 

This  statement  came  from  Louis  Cohen. 
r,t'  No.  •".*  rienesee  street,  South  Knd.  to- 
fl.iv.  when  ho  was  Informed  bv  a  reporter 
for  the  BOSTON  AMERICAN  that  bis  son, 
who  had  been  suddenly  stricken  blind  ,on 
street  in  Bridgeport,  bad  been  removed 
1o  the  workhouse,  while  his  companion. 
Charles  Brack,  aged  twenty-three,  also  of 
on,    had    been    imprisoned   as  a   vagrant. 


Both  were  looking  for  work  when  Cohen 
lost  his  sight. 

After  a  struggle  with  privation  and  want, 
Cohen  collapsed  on  the  street,  and  the  light 
of  day  is  shut  completely  from  him  at 
least  for  the  present. 

More  than  a  year  ago  young  Cohen  an- 
nounced to  his  father,  Louis  Cohen,  a  cob- 
bler employed  by  Max  Bloom,  at  No.  43 
Pleasant  street,  South  End,  that  he  would 
go  out  into  the  world  and  fight  to  secure 
more  than  a  mere  livelihood.  He  went  to 
Chicago.  . 

For  n  time  he  did  well,  but  his  eyesight 
failed  him,  he  lost  his  work  and  was  forced 
to  the  hospital.  As  soon  as  he  had  suffi- 
ciently recovered  he  started  for  Boston, 
but  at  Bridgeport  his  money  gave  out,  and 
there  he  stopped  to  earn  enough  to  con- 
elude  his  journey.  Suffering  from  hunger 
and  <old  he  collapsed  and  darkness  came 
upon  him.  


BOSTON    (MASS.)   TRAVELER 


WEDNESDAY,    FEDS,    8,    1905. 

HELEN  KELLE 


Another  Girl   Who  Has   But 
Two  Senses  Shows  Remark- 
able Education 

[From    a     Staff    Correspondent.] 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  8.— The  case  of 
Ella  M.  Hopkins,  a  student  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  of  this  city,  has  established 
beyond  doubt  that  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  Helen  Keller  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  miraculous. 

Since  she  was  eight  years  old  little 
Miss  Hopkins,  who  is  now  In  her  17th 
year,  has  been  sightless,  speechless  and 
deaf.  Under  the  instruction  of  the  In- 
stitution of  which  she  is  an  inmate, 
however,  she  can  now  "speak,  see  and 
hear." 

Miss  Hopkins  is  a  child  In  appear- 
ance, with  great,  expressive  eyes  which 
regard  one  eo  steadily  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  gift  of 
actual  sight  is  not  hers.  When  she  was 
between  eight  and  nine  years  old  scarlet 
fever  robbed  her  of  every  sense  except- 
ing   those    of    taste    and    touch. 

Following     are_    some    of     the    things 
which  education  has^effabled  her  to  do- 
She  writes  the  subject  of  conversation 
between    persons    in     the     same     room 
■whom  she  does  not  see  or  hear. 

She  operates'  a  typewriter. 

She  converses  fluently  with  persons 
afflicted  like  herself. 

She  has  mastered  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Her   memory   is  perfectly  developed. 

She    designs   her   own   dresses. 

She  can  tell  the  time  by  an  ordinary 
■watch  or  clock. 

•       •       • 

Helen  Keller,  In  the  light  of  Miss 
Hopkins  achievements,  can  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  an  exception  in  human 
accomplishment.  Given  the  native  in- 
telligence and  the  proper  instruction 
any  child  may  accomplish  what  these 
two  have  done. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    EXPRESS. 


WEDNESDAY,    FEJB.    8,    1905, 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Hearing   on   Bill   For   Proposed   School 

Feb.  9. 

\f\\  \ 

AUGUSTA,    Feb.    8.    (Special    to    the 
EXPRESS.)— The  hearing  on  the  reso- 
lution  for   the   proposed   Maine  Indus- 
trial   School    and    Workshop    for       the 
Blind  will  be  held  Thursday  afternoon, 
Feb    9,    at    1.45    o'clock   in    the   hall    of 
the    House    of    Representatives.        The 
following  gentlemen  will  speak  on   be- 
half of  the  school:    Edward   M.    Hart- 
well    of    Boston,    Charles    F.    Campbell 
of  Cambridge,  agent  of  the  Massachu- 
setts   Association    for    promoting    the 
interests  of  the  adult  blind,   Mr.   Wil- 
liam Lynch,   president  of  Maine  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  formerly  of  Port-| 
land,  with  other  men  of  National  repu- 
tation.   In    the    evening    at    7.30    there 
will  be  a  lecture  by  Charles  F.  Camp- 
bell of  Cambridge,   with   music  by  the 
following    blind    artists:     Prof.    O.      E 
WtTnrt    "  of  -Wallingford,    Conn.,    '  and 
Prof.    Herbert    A.    S trout,    formerly    of 
South    Portland,    now    a    student       at1 
Yale  University. 

Mr.   Charles   F.   Campbell,    who  is   to 
speak  at  the  State  House  on  the  even- 
ing of  Feb.  9th,  is  the  son  of  Dr.  F    J 
Campbell,   the  blind  founder  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  far  famed   Royal   Normal 


College  for  the  Blind  of  London,  Eng- 
land. The  fact  that  young  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  been  associated  with  his 
father  In  the  London  work  gives  him 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  possessed 
.  I  by  few.  rww.-i  .r£ 

PAWTUCKET    (R.    I.)    TIMES. 


WEDNE.aOAT,    FEB.    8,    1905. 

BLIND  PIANIST 

GAVE  RECITAL. 


nr»i\  nf  <•  board  of  education.  Is"  fo"be 
PniJ  ,\  tor  about  an  ho"i-  "»  Sive  a 
taiK.  one  woman  }a  to  bring  her  wrtt- 
in*  apparatus  to  show  how  ihe  blind 
write. 

REG 


Mr.  L  J  Furman,  a  young  graduate 
from  the  Now  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  appeared  in  a  .piano  recital  at 
Y  M  C  A  Hall,  Providence,  last  eve- 
ning Mc  was  assisted  by  Miss  Harriot 
E.  Barrows,  soprano;  .Master  Samuel 
Gardner,  violinist  and  Miss  Avis  Bliven, 
accompanist. 

Mr  Furman  has  accomplished  much 
in  spite  of  his-  lack  of  sight,  and  has 
acquired  considerable  •technical  profi- 
ciency. He  has  become  acquainted 
with  the  great  composers  and  has  pur- 
sued his  studies  into  the  field  of  com- 
position as  well  as  that  of  performance. 

Mr.    Furman    showed    himself    to    be 
the      possessor      of      talent       and       a 
technique.  In       the       Ohopin 

number,  he  appeared  to  best  ad- 
vantage1. Ho  kept  well  within  the 
limits  of  emotion  in  the  Nocturne  and 
and  IMs  rubato  was  of  such  deMctacy 
that  his  tempo  was  never  endangered. 
The  Beethoven  Sonata  was  interpreted 
in  a  thoughtful  and  dignified  manner, 
and  in  the  allegro  movement  Mr.  Fur- 
'"  man  maintained  a.  tempo  which  proved 
all  claims  made  for  his  technique.  His 
tone  was  mellow  and  round  and  he 
never  ceased  to  be  musical  when  over- 
coming merely  mechanical-  obstacles. 

During  the  programme  Mr.  Hans 
Schneider  gave  an  interesting  explana- 
tion of  the  system  by  means  of  which 
the  blind  are  taught  to  read  music. 


BROCKTON     (MASS.)     ENTERPRISE 


EVICTED  BLIND  WOMAN   LOSES 
/>  

(cist.    Pot    I'pon     Her.    and    Accnacd 

Constulile    Freed. 
Special  to  "The  Record." 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Feb.  8.— Special 
Officer  Da\id  Fleming,  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
v,  as  arrested  late  to-night  on  a  charge  of 
assault  and  lattery  and  of  impersonat- 
ing a  constable  on  complaint  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Sweitzer,  the  aged  blind  wo- 
man, who  with  her  daughter  was  evict- 
ed from  her  home  at  Haverford,  owned 
by  Pat  rick  Roundtree. 

Justice  Brook,  at  Ardmore,  after  hear- 
ing' the  evidence,  discharged  Fleming 
and  put  the  costs  on  Mrs.  Sweitzer,  her 
attorney  and  Constable  Harry  Leonard, 
who  gave  lier  and  her  daughter  a  home 
after  they  were  evicted. 

BOSTON    HERALD 
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HELEN  KELLER'S 


WEDNESDAY,    FEB.    8,    1905. 

BUND  VETERAN  DEAD. 

— .. — 

Andrew  Morse,  Jr.,  Relieved  from  Long 
and  Painful   Illness. 

Word  was  received  yesterday  by 
Citizen  H.  O.  Thomas  of  the  death 
of  Andrew  Morse,  Jr.,  at  his  home  in 
West  Wareham,  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful illness.  Mr.  Morse  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  war  and  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  Mr.  Thomas.  He  volunteered 
and  enlisted  in  the  very  early  days  of 
the  war  in  1861  and  was  a  sergeant 
in  Reed's  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Cavalry.  Later  he  was  captain  in  the 
First    Louisiana    Infantry. 

He  received  several  wounds  during 
service  and  soon  after  reaching  his 
home  the  wounds  broke  out  anew,  and 
he  has  been  a  sufferer  ever  since  and 
for  several  years  had  been  stone  blind. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  in  Tremont 
to-morrow    afternoon   at  -2:45. 

WORCESTER   (MASS.)   GAZETTE 


WEDNESDAY.    FEB.    8,    1905. 

Robert  K.  Shaw,  who  is  to  be  assist- 
ant to  Librarian  Samuel  S.  Breen  at 
the  Public  library,  assumed  his  new 
duties  at  the  library  this  morning. 

The  exhibition  of  books  for  the  blind, 
which  is  being  given  this  week  in  the 
library,  has  been  well  attended,  a  large 
number  being  present  today.  Mr  Green 
has  arranged  for  some  one  to  be  pres- 
ent each  afternoon  to  explain  the  use 
of  the  books,  and  this  afternoon  Miss 
Nellie  Kennedy  showed  how  the  blind 
read.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  South 
Boston  school  for  the  blind,  her  home 
being  in  Worcester.  Toruo**ow  after- 
noon John  Vars,  the  agent  of  the  Mas- 


She  Writes  Letter  Which  Is  Read- 
to  Maine  Legislative  Committee 
Declaring  That  Blind  Do  Not 
Want  Charity  but  Work. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald. 1 
AUGUSTA,  Me.,  Feb.  9,  1905.  The 
hearing  this  afternoon  on  the  resolve 
in  favor  of  the  Maine  industrial  school 
and  workshop  for  the  blind,  before  the  | 
committee  on  appropriations  and  finan- 
cial affairs,  was  held  in  representatives' 
hall.  The  resolve  calls  for  an  appro-  ' 
priation  of  $30,000  for  1905  for  building  a 
workshop  at  Portland;  $10,000  for  1905 
for  general  equipment  purposes;  $35,000 
for  1906  to  build  a  dormitory;  and  there- 
after annually  $300.  Representative 
Knapp  of  South  Portland  conducted  the 
hearing  on  the  part  of  those  favoring 
the  passage  of  the  resolve.  The  lirst 
speaker  was  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
superintendent  of  the  experiment  trade 
training  station  for  the  blind  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.  Mr.  Campbell  read  a 
letter  from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  fa- 
mous blind  scholar,  in  which,  after  a 
strong  indorsement  of  the  movement, 
the  writer  says: 

"The  blind  do  not  ask  for  your  char- 
ity or  for  your  pity.  They  do  not  ask 
vou  to  accept  inferior  work  at  their 
hands.  They  ask  you  to  train  them  in 
order  that  they  may  become  producers 
instead  of  burdens  upon  the  community. 
Every  state  in  the  Union  should  have 
at  least  two  schools  for  the  blind,  one 
for  the  young,  that  is  a  purely  educa- 
tional school;  the  other  a  work  school, 
i  with  a  workshop  which  shall  train 
i  them  in  some  useful  occupation.  The 
work  which  you  are  asking  those  prac- 
tical men  of  Maine  to  assist  you  in  is 
practical  and  1'cn.sible.  Other  states 
are  making  a  start." 

Mr  Campbell  said  the  movement  is 
to*  aid  the  blind  in  earning  their  own 
living  Of  the  4000  blind  people  in  M 
sachusetts.  many,  through  the  training 
schools  have  become  self-supporting. 
There  are  probably  1000  blind  persons  in 
Maine  of  whom  more  than  one-third 
would'  be  able  to  support  thems< 
provided  they  had  industrial  training. 
A  mattress  shop  would  be  one  of  the 
most  practical  features.  Give  the  blind 
'a  fair  start  and  they  ought  to  make 
both  ends  meet. 


Other   addresses    in    favor    of    the   re- 
solV(  by  W.  II.  Lynch,  pres- 

ident of  the  Maine  Association  for  the 
Blind;  Zenaa  Thompson  of  Portland, 
N1  j,;  Tracey  ol  Tremont,  George  A. 
bow   'A.    S.     Ban  ista,     Ed 

Hounds   and   J.    Putnam  ;   of 

,.,  imlttee  voted  to  re- 

fer the  matter  to  I  ilature. 


NATIONAL   LIBERAL   DASLY. 
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WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1905. 

TEACHING  OF  15LIND  IN  FIFE 
AND  KINROSS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Fife  and  Kimo,-,.,  Society  for  Teaching  the 
Blind  was  held  in  tins  Town  Hall,  Kirkcaldy, 
yefcterday — Sir  Michael  Nairn  presiding.  Sir 
Michael  Nairn  was  re-elected  President,  and 
Mr  J.  Sutherland,  agent  of  the  Commercial 
Bank,  was  appointed  Secretary,  in  room  of 
Mr  Alexander  Davidson,  resigned,  and  who 
has  occupied  the  post  for  thirty  years.  From 
the  report  of  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr  W.  Wil- 
liamson, it  appeared  that  the  subscriptions 
wero  down  this  year  something  like  £50.  It 
was  left  wit!  the"  officials,  Mr  M'Millan,  and  a 
srr  all  Executive  Committee,  to  arrange  about 
the  collecting,  with  the  object  of  relieving  the 
teacher  of  this  part  of  the  work.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  splendid  work  Mr  M'Millan 
had  done  sins©  his  appointment.  It  was  re- 
solved to  expend  £20  of  the  funds  in  the  handa 
of  the  Society  for  replenishing  the  library  with 
books  on  the  Braille  system.  Mr  M'Milian  re- 
ported that  the  number  of  blind  persons  on  the 
roll  totalled  111 — 51  males  and  60  females.  Dur- 
ing the  year  five  new  cases — three  males  and 
two  females — not  hitherto  known  to  the  So- 
ciety, were  brought  under  his  notice,  all  of 
whom  were  learning  to  read  and  making  good 
progress.  It  was  agreed  to  add  to  the  Direc- 
torate Miss  Halkett,  Dunfermline  (a  lady  who 
takes  a  great  interest  in  the  Society)  ;  Lord 
Moncreiff,  Lord  Elgin,  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  Mr 
W.  L.  Macindoe,  Mr  E.  G.  C.  Welsh.  Mr  James 
Burt,  and  Mr  John  Porter,  Prinlaws.  The 
Executive  were  also  empowered  to  add  more 
Directors  in  order  that  the  Society  might  he 
as  widely  known  as  possible.  A  question  was 
put  by  Mr  L.  Grant  to  the  taacher  as  to 
whether  he  had  a  Braille  Bible  in  his  collection 
of  books,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  negative. 
The  cost  of  such  a  Bible,  Mr  M'Millan  stated, 
would  bo  £5.  Sir  Michael  Nairn  intimated 
that  he  would  be  at  the  expense  of  providing 
one. 


LIVERPOOL    J>AVLV    POSTT. 
AND    MERCURY, 

JANUARY    28,    1905, 

LIVERPOOL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 


DECREASE  OF  BLINDNESS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  School 

for   the  Indigent  Blind   took   place  yesterday 

afternoon  at  the  Institution,  Hardman-street, 

I  Mr.    H.    Wade  Deacon,   president,  occupying 

the  chair. 

The  annual  report  arid  balance-sheet,  sub- 
mitted by  the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Mr.  J.  II.  Wood,  showed  that  there  wore 
ninety-nine  pupils  in  the  Hardman-street  in- 
stitution, fifty-six  men  and  forty-three  women, 
as  compared  with  fifty-four  men  and  thirty- 
five  women  la-!  year.  In  the  Wavertree  School 
there  were  fifty-two  lx>ys  and  twenty-three 
girls,  as  compared  with  fifty  two  hoys  and 
twenty-two  girls  la>t  year.  During  the  year 
twenty-four  inmates  left  the  Hardman-street 
establishment  and  thirty-five  wore  admitted. 
At  Wavertree  thirteen  pupils  left  and  fourteen 
were  admitted.  With  the  exception  of  an  out- 
break of  measles  at  Wavertree,  the  health  of 
the  inmates  had  been  most  satisfactory.  The 
work  carried  on  by  I  he  school  continued  to 
earn  the  commendation  of  his  Majesty's  in- 
spectors, ihe  la.-t  report  stating  that  the  school 
continued1  to  do  its  work  very  well,  the  teach-' 
ing  being  bright  and  intelligent.  The  amount 
of  the  grant;  earri(M.l  was  £351  6s  3d.  One  of 
Margaret  James,  was  successful 
rig   a  Gardner's  Scholarship    of     thai 

Royal  Normal  College.  The  balance  slw«»t 
showed  a.  deficit  of  £1,206  14s  6d,  against  £962 
Is  Id  la.st  year. 

The  Chairman  s**d  nearly  the  wliole  amount 
of  the  increase  •>{  the  deficit  ha<l  been  used 
in  the   provision  of  a  fire  safety  iron  staircase 
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^  outside  the  building.  The  old  pupils  Hind 
had  been  of  great  use  during  the  year, enabling 
them  to  keep  i"  touch  with  former  inmates. 
Thev  had  received  a  gift,  of  a  running  track 
for  "the  children  at  Wavertree,  which  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  One  point  he  wished 
to  mention  was  that  the  number  of  blind  per- 
con,  was  gradually  decreasing.  Comparing  tb« 
last  census  with  the  census  of  1851.  he  found 
that  in  1851  there  wore  in  the  country,  out  of 
every  million  people,  1.056  blind  persons,  while 
there  were  in  1901  only  792  to  the  million. 
That,  was  a  satipfaotorv  state  of  things,  due, 
no  doubt  to  the  better  knowledge  and  im- 
proved treatment  of  infantile  opthalmia  (neat. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  custoai*i> 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  president,  officers,  cob* 
mittee.  superintendent,  and  matron  (Mr.  « 
Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor)  concluded  the  meetttf. 

YOBKSHIRE   DAILY 
OBSERVER,  MONDAYj 
JANUARY  30,  1905. 

BRADFORD  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

bt»    and    Stainer's    "What    are    tease.       ">,,->" 
lent    maimer,    and    solos   were   given    by    Miss 
„„,    List-r.    Miss    Ann  Atack,   and   JVii.    lom 
Maftfe       £  tl»e  course  of  the  afternoon  an  address 
- i,is  j  ..         j  t  _  «,   vy   tt    Tate  on  the  care  ot  the  | 
ad*T£rJSfcS'&  had  to  £l  with    said .the  | 
speaker  \vas  one  that  required  earnest  and  patient  I 
conation.     They  had  over  three  bunted   ol nd 
.people  to  look  after,  and  ho  hoped  an  ^JW  Jg" 
institution    would    be    more    generally    and    wideg 
known    a.  one  of   the  great  models  of  the   coie  01 
Christian    people.      A   collection   on    .behalf   of    the 
institution  realised  £8  5s. 

B*TLFAST   NEWS-LETTER, 

FEBRUARY    1,    1905- 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

-*B- 

TEACHING  THE  BLIND  TO  REAP. 

TO  THE  EDITOE  OF  THE  BELFAST  KEWSLETIEE. 

Sir— In  yonr  edition  of  Friday,  the  27th  inst.„J 
noticed  a  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Home 
for  the  Blind,  ClLftonville,  and  would  like  to  cor-  • 
rect   an   erroneous  impression    that   it   would   be 
liable  to  produce.     In  his    speech    Mr.    Sinclair 
mentions    the    blind     teacher,    Mulholland,    and 
speaks  of  the  good  work  that  he  is  doing  in  teach- 
ing the  blind  to  read  the  raised  type,  and  draws  a 
picture   of   how   miserable  the   fate  of   the   adult 
blind  would  be  if  they  had  no  one  to  teach  them, 
the  inference  being  that  there  would  be  no  one  to 
teach    them    if  Mr.    Mulholland  were   not   there. 
Mr.    Sinclair  does  not   expressly  say  so,  and  may 
not  have  meant  it,  but  that  would  be  the  inference 
drawn  by  one  not  better  informed.     Now,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  we  formed  a  committee  for  home 
teaching  of  the  adult  blind  in  Belfast  and  neigh- 
bourhood  so  long  ;.go  as  1884,  when  a  blind  teacher 
was  appointed,    Mr.    Leach,     who    had    been    a 
National     school    teacher    before    he     lost    his 
sight.      On  his  death  a  lady   who  can  see  was 
appointed  teacher,  as  we  thought  that  a  lady  with 
sight  was   more  desirable   for  many  reasons.     She 
teaches  the-  blind  in  the  workshops,  Royal  Avenue, 
and  also  at  their  homes,  and  visits  the  sick  both  at 
home  and   in   the   infirmary.      Our    teacher    and 
myself  have  taught  a  good   many  ladies  in  Belfast 
to  write  Braille,  and  are  doing  60  at  present.     We 
have  also  a  large  library,  both  in  Braille  and  Moon 
type,  which  is  largely  used.     Some  of  the  residents 
at  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  who  work  in  the  work- 
shops, £ct  books  from  it     I  have  the  honour  to  be 
honorary   librarian,   and   a   good   many   ladies   in 
Belfast  and    Dublin,  and  in   England,. write  for  us. 
One  lady   recently  sent  us    "  Lorna  Doone"    in  ten 
large  volumes.     We  also   employ    the  blind  them- 
selves to  embos3  books  for   us,  and  pay  them  for 
doing  so,  the  ladies,  ef  course,  being  unpaid.    This 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last   twelve  or  thirteen 
years.     We  do  not  in  the  lsast  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  Home,    and   are  glad    that  they,  too,  are 
doing  good  work,   as  there    is  room  for  both  ;  but 


we  do  want  fair  play,  and  not  to  be  simply  ignored. 
— Yours  sincerely, 

L.  A.  Walkington,  honorary  librarian 
Workshops   for   the  Blind,    Royal 
Avenue. 
Eden  Yale,  Strandtown,  30th  January. 
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BELFAST,  FRIDAY,  JAN.  27, 1905. 
HOME  FOR  THE   BLIND. 


The  nutuial  business  meeting  in  connection 
■rc itli  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  Cliftonville 
Road,  Belfast,  was  held  in  the  institution 
yesterday  afternoon,  when  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance.  The  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Sinclair,  D.L.,  presided. 

Miss  Orr  (hoa.  secretary)  read  the  report 
of  the  Mission,  which  stated  that  during  the 
year  the  work  had  increased  in  extent  and 
usefulness,  and,  although  the  expenditure 
had  bsen  greater,  new  friends  had  helped 
them  to  meet  their  liabilities.  Fifteen  names 
had  been  added  to  the  list,  and  Miss  Isles, 
the  Bible  woman,  had  paid  2,200  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  blind.  The  work  of  Mr.  T. 
Mulholland.  the  blind  teacher,  was  doing  a 
valuable  service,  in  which  he  was  being  helped 
by  many  of  the  students  at  Queen's  College. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  Braille  class 
for  sighted  friends  was  formed,  and  six  young 
ladies  were  being  taught  this  system,  which 
would  enable  them  to  transcribe  books  into 
Braille  for  the  blind,  thus  adding  to  what 
was  at  present  a  very  limited  library. 

In  regard  to  the  Home,  Miss  Walsh  .("the 
Matron)  stated  that,  under  the  zealous  care 
of  Dr.  Osborne,  the  health  of  the  inmates  had 
been  very  good,  and  the  advantage  of  good 
air  and  the  use  of  the  garden  in  the  summer 
had  been  a  great  boon.  The  Gospel  meetings 
i  had  been  continued  during  the  year,  and 
!  the  Christian  Endeavour  Society  was  still 
very  prosperous.  It  was  with  deep  regret  that 
they  heard  of  the  death  of  the  hon.  ocnlist, 
Dr.  M'Keown,  to  whose  widow  they  tendered 
their  sincere  sympathy.  Although  Mrs.  Piin 
was  prevented  by  ill-health  from  visiting  the 
'Home  as  often  as  she  -would  havo  wished,  her 
interest  in  and  love  for  the  work  was  just 
the  same,  and  during  the  year  she  had  been 
able  to  arrange  for  the  painting  of  the  Home, 
which  had  been  much  improved  in  appear- 
ance. Mrs.  Pirn  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
sign her  position  as  treasurer,  and  her  place 
would  be  taken  by  Mrs.  N.  R.  Jackson.  Tho 
Men's  Home  had  paid  its  working  expenses. 
The  gratitude  of  the  Committee  was  again 
due  to  the  Charity  Football  Association  for 
their  generous  grant  of  ,£10.  Through  the 
kindness  of  friends  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
Committee  were  able  to  close  tho  books  free 
of  debt,  and  to  all  who  had  helped  in  the 
work  they   tendered  sincere  thanks. 

Miss  Nora  Magowan  read  the  report  of  the 
Spectacle  Mission,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
provide  spectacles  for  poor  people  whose  sight 
is  defective.  The  Committee  appealed  for 
help  in  this  work,  and  made  hearty  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Killen  and 
Dr.  Allen,  who  had  been  most  attentl  e  in 
testing  the  eyes  of  applicants. 

The  financial  statement  submitted  by  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Pim  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  his  duty  to  move 
the  adoption  of  the  reports  and  the  "statement 
of  accounts.  He  thought  the  Home  was  to  be 
congratulated  on  that  very  splendid  meeting. 
They  had  listened  to  a  series  of  most  interest- 
ing reports,  every  ono  of  which  was  full  of 
hope  and  promise.  It  was  pleasant  to  know 
that  the  Home  was  so  amply  fulfilling  the  pur- 
poses for  which  ii;  had  been  established,  and 
that  the  various  works — educational,  Teligious, 
and  philanthropic — were  progressing  without 
any  backset  or  hindrance.  The  accounts, 
which  had  been  so  carefully  prepared  and 
lucidly  submitted  by  Mrs.  Pim.  showed  that 
as  regarded  -Lhe  sinews  of  war  the  position  of 
the  Home  was  thoroughly  sound,  although  of 
course,  liko  all  other  institutions  of  the  kind, 
it  could  do  with  some  more  money.  He  was 
sure  they  were  all  glad  to  see  Mrs.  Pim  with 
them  once  more.  (Applause.)  Few  peoplo 
knew  how  much  that  Homo  was  indebted  to 
her  work  and  energy,  and  they  hoped  that 
she  would  be  spared  for  many  years  to  come 


to  give  them  the  benefit  of  her  assistance  andl 
counsel .    It  was  unnecessary  for  him,  as  there' 
were  other  speakers  to  follow,  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  various  points  in  the  reports.! 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
work  had  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mulholland, 
whose  admirable  report  had  been  composed  in 
the  Braille  system.     It  was  most  gratifying  to 
know   that   Mr.    Mulholland    was   teaching   a 
class  of  blind  pupils  the  use  of  this  systom. 
Those  pupils  were  very  largely  composed  of 
persons  who  had  lost  their  sight  in  middle 
age,  and  who  would  therefore  bo  absolutely 
feckless  if  they  had  no  one  to  instruct  them,  j 
There  must  be   an  infinite   loneliness  in  the 
lives  of  the  blind  if  they  were  shut  out  from 
all  literature,  and,  that  being  so,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  movement  for  cultivating  the 
Braille  system  was  one  of  the  most  humane 
and    Christ-like    works    of    the    institution. 
(Hear,  hear.)     Another  most  interesting  fea- 
ture was  the  provision  of  spectacles  for  those 
whose  eyesight  was  beginning  to  fail.    There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  loss  or  weakness  of  the 
sight  was   a   most   unpleasant  sensation   for 
those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  experience  i 
it,  and  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Home  for 
the  provision  of  spectacles  was  deserving  of 
their  utmost  sympathy.     The  Home  was  ex- 
ceedingly   fortunate   in   having  an   excellent 
matron  in  Miss  Walsh,  who  had  during  the 
past  year  carried  out  her  duties  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  all   the 
fronds  of  the  institution.     (Hear,  hear.)    Her 
whole  heart  and  soul  and  energy  were  devoted 
to  the  work,  and  she  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss 
MacLoughlin.     He  entirely  sympathised  with 
what  had  been  said  as  to  the  loss  which  the 
Homo   had  sustained  through   the  death  of 
the  distinguished  oculist  Dr.  M'Keown    who 
had  a  European  reputation.       Dr.  M'Keown 
was  a  man  who  was  in  earnest  sympathy  with 
educational   movements,   and   he  was   in  his 
element  when  he  was  sympathising  with  the 
work  earned   on   in  that  Home,   which   was 
honoured  by  having  him  as  honorary  oculist, 
(Hear,  hear.)      He  (the  Chairman)  need  not 
say  anything  more  to  commend  the  reports  to 
their  approval.     The  Home  for  the  Blind  was 
doing  a  work  ot  the  noblest  character  in  seek- 
ing to  relieve  the  misery  and  the  darkness  of 
those  who  wero  victims  of  the  greatest  physi- 
cal affliction  that  flesh  was  heir  to.  and  ho 
hoped  that  in  the  coming  year  it  would  com- 
mand even  more  public  sympathy  and  support 
than  it  had  received  in  the  past.     (Applause.) 
Ihe  Dean  of  St.  Anne's,  in  seconding,  said 
he  felt  that  that  gathering  was  almost  unique 
in  its  dimensions.       At  the  annual  meetings 
<>r  most  societies  in  Belfast  and  elsewhere  the 
the  difficulty  nowadays  was  to  get  a  represen- 
tative audience,  whereas  on  that  occasion  tho 
difficulty  was  to  find  room  for  all  who  had  at- 
tended.  He  imagined  that  that  was  accounted 
tor  by  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  the 
Home  there  was  a  large  band  of  earnest  volun- 
tary workers.     On  that  fact  the  Committee 
were  to  be  sincerely  congratulated.     In.  listen- 
ing to  the  general  report  he  was   impressed 
by  two  attributes  which,  he  thought,  were  to 
be  highly  commended.       One   was  that    the 
Committee  endeavoured  as  far  as  they  could 
to    supply  the    blind  poor    with   occupation. 
"Does  God  exact  day  labour,  light  denied »'* 
Milton  asked,  and  they  might  reply  that  He 
did  not  exact  so  much  as  grant  it,  because  His 
wondrous  alchemy  had  transformed  the  primal 
curse  of  work  into  one  of  mans  Greatest  bless- 
ings.    Especially  was  this  the  case  in  such  a 
■home  as  that.     The  other  feature  he  noticed 
was  that  an  earnest  effort  was  being  made  to 
bring  personal  religion  to  bear  on  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  the  blind  people  with  whom 
tne  beads  of  the  Mission  were  in  touch      Of 
course  it  would  be  folly  to  say  that  the  blind 
needed  personal  religion  more  than  anV  other 
Class,  since  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  all- 
.but  in  a  measure  that  personal  religion  meant 
pore  to  those  who  had  lost  their  Tight.     He 
heartily  commended   the  work  of  the  Braille 
Class    and  said  there  could  be  no  more  Ckrist- 
ItJf    ^df  taken  than  that  which  enabled 
them  to  supply  literature  for  the  blind.       He 
hoped  that  the  city  would  before  long  sec  its 
waj    to  take  up  this  work.     He  was  °4ad  to 
know,  that  men  aud  women  of  all  denomina- 
tor T*  mt?«sat«J  ™  ^e  Home,  because  the 
more  they   widened  their  outlook  in  philan- 
s&od  ^."^ous  work,  and  the  more  they 
showed  their  sympathy  with  movements  out- 
side their  own  little  circle  the  Setter  it  would 
be  for  them.    (Applause.) 
Tho  motion  was  carried 
Rev.  Alex.  Pollock  then  moved—'- That  this 
*X  thankfully  acknowledges  th.  JSK 
theworl  '"c  different  branches  of 

n-nrfs  IV"'  »&   fchanks  1«  tbe 

£wAoJ  meetings  and  td 

all  who  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 


work,  ,iud  strongly  recorouiends  its  claim 

de  pub! 
\  ,  ..  v   remembered  the 
pood  work  ol  itn,  who  had  beo> 

indtspen  the  institution.     As  to  fchs 

iniiue.  th^v  wauled  mam  workers,  because 
without  them  they  might  have  an  organisation 
with  substantial  funds  and  yet  ineftective.  It 
!  pleasure  to  bo  present  at  such  a  meet- 
ing as  that,  rind  to  realise  that  the  people  who 
were  helping  in  such  movements  were  not  at 
all  swayed  by  religious  views.     (Applause.) 

.  W.  U.  Smyth,  in  seconding,  said  one 
thing  (hat  struck  him  in  connection  with  the 
repoi.  ,,i   this  Society  did  not  get  into 

debt.       (Laughter  and  "Hear,  hear.;')    That, 
mind,  was  an  unique  characteristic.  One 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  that  institution 
should  haw  a  strong  claim  on  the  public  was 
thai  it  existed  to  help  people  who  were  unablo  ; 
to  help  themselves.     (Hear,  hear.) 
The  resolution  was  pasfed. 
Rev.    W.    J.    Gibson  proposed— '  That  the 
office-bearers    remain    the    same    as  last  year,  ( 
with  the  exception  that  Mrs.  W.  R.  Jackson  \ 
the  place  of  Mrs.  It.  B.  Pim  as  treasurer  | 
for  the  Home;  that  the  following  twelve  ladies 
and  gentlemen  be  added  to  the  Committee:  — 
Mrs.  Austin,  Mrs.  Jarmun,  Mrs.  11.  Scott.  Miss 
Gardner,  Tvliss  Horner,  Mis3  Moore,  Miss   I. 
Johnson,    Revs.    W.    J.    Jackson,    Crawford 
Johnson,  G.  Willis,  A.  Boyd  and  Mr.  J.  Wat- 
son;  that  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  con- 
veyed  to  Mr.    Quin,    C.A.;    Dr.    Killen,   Dr. 
Allen,    Dr.    Osborne,    Dr.    Purdon,  Dr.    All- 
worthy,  Mr.  Elwood,  Mr.  Quarry,  Mr.  Andrew 
Oswald,  to  our  faithful  band  of  annual  collec- 
tors, and  those  who  took  part  in  the  house-to- 
house  collection,  and  to  the  Press  for  their 

valued  help,  which  has  been  powerful  for  good  .  , 

on  behalf  of  the  Mission,  and  that  Dr.  Killen  \\o^OOsrOLTWv^  VXJ  YV>«<V  ,  Osl£1aJjJC 
take  the  place  of  the  late  Dr.  MKeown  as 
honorary  oculist."  Mr.  Gibson  said  he  would 
like  to  join  the  preceding  speakers  in  express- 
ing pleasure  at  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Pim.  The 
blind  of  Belfast  had  no  better  friend  than 
Mrs."  Pim,  and  he  trusted  that  it  was  not  for 
health  reasons  she  was  resigning  the  position 
of  treasurer.  They  might,  however,  congra- 
tulate themselves  on  having  obtained  such  a 
worthy  successor  as  Mrs.  Jackson.  (Hear, 
hear.)  They  all  lamented  the  death  of  Dr. 
MKeown,  but  in  Dr.  Killen  they  had  a  suc- 
cessor in  whom  everyone  had  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. As  for  the  additions  to  be  made  to 
the  Committee,  he  was  pleased  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  new  members  were  ladies,  because 
the  success  which  had  hitherto  distinguished 
the  Institution  had  been  due  to  the  zeal  and 
devotion  with  which  they  had  laboured  in  its 
interest.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  Canon  Spence,  who  seconded,  said  he 
i  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  connected  with  the 
institution  at  its  commencement,  and  he  had 
always  continued  his  interest  in  its  progress. 
If  he  were  asked  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  success  which  had  been  achieved 
ho  would  say  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  founders  started  with  the  object  of  bring- 
ing the  blind  into  personal  contact  with  the 
Light  of  the  World,  and  proving  to  them  the 
joy  and  the  blessing  which  came  from  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  Him.     The   So- 
ciety was  at  the  beginning  a  venture  of  faith, 
and  he  was  happy  to  think  that  the  faith  hud 
been  abundantly  justified.     (Applause.) 
The  motion  was  carried. 
On  the  proposition  of  Rev.  T.  A.  Smyth, 
seconded  by  Rev.  Hugh  Gunn,  a  cordial  vote 
■  of  thanks  'was   passed  to  the  Chairman,    and 
this  having  been  suitably  acknowledged,  the 
proceedings  terminat"d. 

Afterwards  the  visitors  were  entertained  to 
tea  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev,  J.  A. 
StewarJL 

cJ5& . 
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Printed  copies  of  the  biennial  report 
of  Supt.  J.  V.  Armstrong  of  the  Tennes- 
see School  for  the  Blind  were  laid  on 
the  desks  of  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  yesterday.  The  book  contains 
as  a  frontispiece  an  attractive  picture 
of  the  institution.  A  complete  Hat  of 
the  trustees,  teachers  and  other  connect- 
ed with  the  institution  is  given. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  two  years 
were  $80,101.45,  and  disbursements  were 
$79,030.25.  In  addition  to  the  regular  ex- 
penditures a  residence  adjoining  the 
grounds  has  been  bought,  and  will  be 
used  as  a  hospital.  Judge  John  M.  Lea 
and  Judge  E.  H.  East  of  the  BoaTd  of 
Trustees  have  died  during  the  two  years, 
and  a  loving  tribute  is  paid  them  both. 
Mr.  Overton  Liea  succeeds  Judge  Lea,  and 
Mr.  W.  C.  Collier  succeeded  Judge  East 
as  Chairman  of  the  board. 

Appropriations  are  asked  for  rebuilding 
the  boileT-house  and  workshop  and  a 
laundry  building.  Money  is  wanted  to 
paint  the  main  building,  and  various  ap- 
pliances for  scbool  classes  are  needed. 
A  new  granitoid  pavement  in  the  court 
between  the  buildings,  and  a  big  school 
bell  are  needed.  It  will  take  a  total  of 
$19,865  to  make  all  of  the  improvements 
contemplated. 

Prof.  Armstrong  goes  into  details  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  school.  A 
reoort  of  Dr.  S.  S.  Crockett,  physician, 
and  Dr.  HilUard  Wood,  opthalmologist, 
is  included.  The  report  closes  with  a 
complex  list  of  all  pupils. 


Ample  testimony  was  borne  at  the  annual 
meeting    yesterday    in    connection    with    the 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Cliftonville  Road,  of  the 
beneficence  of  the  work  carried  on  by  this  insti- 
tution on  behalf  of  those  who  have  suffered  the 
affliction  of  losing  their  sight.      The  reports 
that  were  submitted  by  Miss  Orr  (the  hon. 
secretary),  Miss  Walsh  (the  matron),  Miss  Nora 
Magowan     (on      behalf      of      the      Spectacle 
Mission),  and  Miss  Prenter  (the  hon.  treasurer) 
were  most  gratifying  in  their  accounts  of  help 
given  to  those  who  need  help  sorely.       Mr. 
Thomas    Sinclair,   who    presided,   commended 
the  work  of  tho  institution.      He  pointed  out 
that,  while  the  Treasurers  report  showed  that 
the  'position    of    the    Home    was    thoroughly 
sound,  yet,  like  all  institutions  of  the  kind,  it 
could  do  with  some  more  money.     Ke  made 
special  reference  to  the  teaching  by  Mrs.  Mul- 
holland  of  the  Braille  system,  which  he  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  Christlike  works  in 
connection     with     the    institution.       Special 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
MUeown,  who  was  closely  associated  with  the 
work  of  tho  Home- 
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ONE  BLIND.MAp* 

affliction  of  General  Edward  F. 
touches  that  tender  spot  in  your 
At  77  years  of  age  be  is  blind, 
it  is  no  worse  for  him  to  be  blind 
than  It  is  for  tbe  man  who  plays  the  fiddle 
on  the  street  corner  and  holds  out  a  tin 
cup  to  passersby. 

But  it  does  bring  to  mind  the  fact  some 
men  -who  have  lost  that  priceless  gift, 
sight  are  made  of  such  rugged  stuff 
that,  handicapped  as  you  with  your  two 
keen  eyes  cannot  appreciate,  they  do  their 
share  of  the  bread-winning,  labor  faith- 
fully and  intelligently,  and  are  even  in- 
dependent. 

That  applies  to  Jones  and  to  thousands 
of  others  who  live  in  perpetual  darkness. 

General  Jones  is  the  man  "who  pays 
the  freight."  His  headquarters  are  at 
Binghamton,  N.  T.,  and  he  is  just  as 
much  of  a  business  tnan  as  he  was  when 
he  had  good  eyes.  He  is  at  his  great  fac- 
tory every  day,  and  he  keeps  the  details 
of  his  business  at  his  finger  ends. 

He  writes  on  an  especially  constructed 
typewriter,  and  at  77  he  has  learned  'o 
knit,  for  be  it  known  a  man  whose  entire 
life  has  been  action  cannot  sit  with  folded 
hands,  even  in  hours  of  leisure. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Americans  that 
they  must  be  doing  something  every  wak- 
ing hour. 

The  Jones  case  will  interest  you.  You 
cannot  help  but  admire  this  patriarch  at 
the  sightless  eyes,  and  a  study  of  his  his- 
tory may  make  you  kinder  to  that  other 
blind  man  on  the  corner,  who  is  also  earn- 
ing a  living,  heavily  handicapped. 


LE  RESTORES 
IND  MAN'S  SIGHT 

\ees  Again  After  Years  of  Darkness  and  Is  Now  Per- 
suaded Recovery  Is  Due  Wholly  to  Causes 
Beyond  Human  Ken. 


REPORT  (IT 
8LI%p)0L 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR   REPAIRS 

BADLY  NEEDED— OTHERWISE 

FLOURISHING. 


LONDON,  Feb.  4.— The  revivalists  who 
(are  so  remarkably  successful  in  England 
.just  now  claim  that  a  real  miracle  has 
happened  in  Durham,  where  an  old  man, 
George  Vasey,  has  suddenly  recovered  his 
sight  after  ten  years'  total  blindness.  The 
story  as  told  by  Mr.  Vasey  himself  is  In- 
deed  most  wonderful. 

"Thirty  years  ago,"  he  said  to  a  Lon- 
don reporter  who  viisted  him  a  few  days 
ago,  "while  putting  up  sleepers  on  a 
railroad  I  lost  the  sight  of  my  right  eye 
and  during  the  next  fifteen  years  the 
sight  gradually  failed  in  my  left  eye  un- 
til ten  years  ago  I  became  totally  blind 
and  the  doctors  told  me  I  should  never 
be  able    to   see   any   more. 

"The  other  day  I  was  reading  'The  Life 


of  Christ'  in  a  book  with  raised  letters, 
which  I  read  passing  my.  fingers  over 
them,  slowly  tracing  out  the  story  of 
how  the  blind  saw  again.  Then  I  got  up 
and  went  into  the  yard  at  the  back  of 
the  house  to  break  up  on  old  tea  chest  for 
firewood,  one  of  the  few  jobs  I  could  dt>. 

"Suddenly  I  saw  a  dim  light.  Then  I 
noticed  the  label  on  the  tea  chest  and  in 
a  few  minutes  I  could  read  it.  The  glo- 
rious light  had  come  back;  I  could  see 
again.  It  was  a  miracle  and  nobody  can 
make  me  believe  it  was  not." 

Medical,  men  all  over  are  keenTy  inter- 
ested in  the  case  and. are  unable  to  offer 
any  explanation,  for  while  cases  Of  re- 
covery ;i  r-'.r  not  uncommon  after  a  short 
period  of  blindness,  recovery  after  ten 
years  is  practically  unexampled. 
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HOW  THE  BLINB  ARE 
TAUGHT  IN  SCHOOL 

" 
Described  by  Mrs.   Jordison 
at  Salvation  Army  Meeting 


Reading  by  Raised  Letters  and  Study- 
ing Geaography  Prom  Raised  Sec- 
tional Maps — Writing  Taught  by 
Pin,  Print. 

The  meeting  at  the  Salvation  Army 
last  night  was  well  attended.  Mrs.  Jor- 
dison, the  blind  evangelist,  and  Adjutant 
Lyon  of  Buffalo,  and  Captain  Jordison 
were  the  speakers.  Captain  Jordison 
opened  the  meeting  with  a  brief  talk  on 
"Leaving  Home"  and  was  followed  in 
remarks  by  Adjutant  Lyon.  Mrs.  Jordi- 
son then  played  a  piano  solo  and  follow- 
ed with  a  recitation  of  "Curfew  Shall 
Not  Ring  To-Night,"  then  with  her  hus- 
bgand  sang  a  duet,  after  which  she  gave 
a  short  talk  on  her  life  and  the  way  the 
blind  are  taught  in  schools. 

Mrs.  Jordison  was  born  in  Ontario 
county,  Canada,  and  at  an  early  age 
went  to  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Brant- 
ford,  Ont. 

Reading  is  the  first  subject  taught  in 
the  school  and  the  index  finger  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  medium  employed. 
O  is  the  first  letter  taught,  then  H,  then 

A,  and  so  on.  Much  confusion  is  caused 
by  O  and  A,  but  the  scholars  eventually 
learn  them. 

History,  Geography,  Literature,  Arith- 
metic, writing  and  music  are  then  taught. 
Geography  and  writing  are  the  most 
tedious  for  the  blind  to  learn.  In  geog- 
raphy maps  that  have  raised  suffices  and 
are  made  to  come  apart,  are  used,  and 
the  pupils  become  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ferent towns  and  countries,  etc.,  by  taking 
the  maps  apart  and  putting  them  to-  i 
gether  again. 

Writing  is  taught  by  what  is  called 
pin  print,  a  sort  of  semi-perforation. 

Mrs.  Jordison  is  a  bright,  interesting, 
witty  talker  and  her  imitation  of  a  blind 
boy  at  his  first  music  lesson  was  humor- 
our,  as  was  her  recitation  entitled  "Auc- 
tion Extraordinary."  On  Saturday  she 
will  deliver  her  lecture  on  "A  Saved 
Drunkard"  and  on  Sunday,  "A  Saved 
Gambler." 


SHE 


HAPPY 


THOUGH  WITHOUT  SIGHT 

Eugenic  Tessier  Teils  the  Story  of  a  Remark- 
able  Life. 


MISS    EUG 

"I  am  a  happy  woman.  My  life  has 
been  and  is  a  charming  one.  My  fam- 
ily, my  friends,  all  those  that  love  me 
and  that  I  love,  have  made  the  world 
ft  very  pleasant  place  for  me,  indeed." 

The  speaker  was  Melle  Eugenie  Tes- 
tier— blind  Eugenie,  and  she  con- 
tinued: 

"Everybody  is  so  kind,  so  sympa- 
thetic! All  my  life  1  have  been 
'choyee'  " — this  little  French  word 
implying  all  the  softness  of  a  love 
hovering  and  eager  to  serve,  is  un- 
translatable— "because  I  was  blind.  I 
have  so  many  friends,  so  many  hearts 
have  come  my  way,  so  many  hands 
have  leached  for  mine  in  loving  kind- 
ness and  sympathy,  that  I  sometimes 
catch  myself  brooding,  'Would  life  be 
as  sweet,  if  I  were  like  all  others,  with 
eyes   to  see  » 

"I  regret  nothing.  Of  course  it 
seems  very  strange  to  you  that  f  should 
not  be  unhappy  because  1  am  blind. 
But    I    was    a    little    baby,    less    than    a 


INE  TESSIER. 

i'Tl  °ld-  whe?  J  became  blind.     When 

conscio^'nf1^'  I  had  "ot  >et  becomS 
conscious  of  the  beauties  of  the  world 
All  these  things  which  enchant  vou- 
the  blue  sky.  the  green  trees  the  Ugh t 
of  the  day,  the  roses  in  the  garae,  f- 
fcad  made  no  impression,  left  no  ima-e 

enjoTthem?  When  Z  ,wi  ihe  »°™*° 
•How    could    I    regret    these    things 

regret  n5;r«aS    bitter,y   as    >'ou    ™u?d 

hem'     Tn  y-    t0    be      dePrjved   of 

to^/tlthey  a,'e  the   tMn&  <* 

ti  lings I   hLl  ey,    ar?    ideas'    abstract 

tnings   I    have     heard      tell    of,    whose 

beauty   I   have   heard   de  -rlbed,   that's 

till. 

"What  a  mistake  it  is  for  you  to 
think  thai  au  blind  people  must  needs 
be  unhappy  and  soured  r  -  their  mis- 
fortune! Of  course  I  would  like  to  see 
with  my  eyes,  but  the.e  are  so  many 
Other  ways  of  'seeing,'  of  feeling  life 
and  the  love  of  the  world  around  me, 
how   ungrateful,   how  idle  it  would  be 


1"    harp   always   upon   this  one  gift  we 
Jack    wh»n   mi    many    lovely    things    are 

ours! 


been  my  art. 
and  unusual 
blind    people 

'   thins.  I  will 


"<  >f    course    there    has 
This    has    been    a    great 
feource    of    joy.     Nol    all 
h.a\  e  had  such  a  beautif 
Sdmit,    to    compensate   for   their'sight- 
less  eyes.     But  even  then  I  assure  you 
that  It  is  a  mistake  to  be'.. eve  us  eter- 
nally sorrowful  because  we  cannot  see. 
'  There    ate    many,    many    lovely    things 
iiis    world    besires    th3    things   one 
with  t! 
Such  is  the  happy  and  beautiful 

Philosophy   of   Life 

iched    and    lived   by   Melle   Eugenie 

sier,  the  blind  prima  donna,  singing 

this    week  at   the  Casto.        ery  day   to 

more  and  more  crowded  houses,  drawn 

thither  as  much  by  the  pathetic  charm 

•  of  her  «-  rsonality  i  •  by  the  beauty  of 

her  singing. 

A  personality  of  greater  charm  is 
>m  found.  Cordial,  keenly  intel- 
ligent, with  a  mind  acutely  alive  and 
responsive  to  all  that  goes  on  around 
her;  with  a  miraculous  intuition  of 
people  v  hich  makes  you  feel  as  you 
talk  to  her  that  she  "sees"  you,  weighs 
you.  knows  you  better  than  you  know 
her  yourself — there  you  have  Melle. 
Tessier.  And  above  all,  the  merriness, 
the  happy  reariness  of  lau  and  smile, 
which  <ou  had  been  so  far  from  ex- 
pecting! For,  like  everybody,  you  had 
made  the  mistake  of  thinking  all  blind 
tie  lugubrious.  And  Melle.  Tessier, 
*in  her  vivacious  French,  tells  you  that 
he  never,  never  feeis  sad.  "Mol, 
riste?     Mais   non! 

Au   Grand  Jamais! 
e    vous   assurs!"     And     'ie    smiles    at 
he  thought. 

The  coming  of  Eugenie  Tessier  here 
tias  beer,  quite  an  event  for  the  French 
people.  They  all  love  her  and  are  in- 
terested in  lur  -ot  only  the  singer, 
the  woman.  She  has  sung  here 
twice  for  them,  once  at  a  r'hoeur  Ros- 
sini concert  and  t\-  -n  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  C  M.  'A.  C.  building. 

At  the  Casto  this  week  she  is  meet- 
ing with  splendd  success.  The  audi- 
ence impatiently  waits  for  her  turn, 
the  whole  interest  of  the  day  seeming 
t^  cent:e  upon  her.  Her  voice  is  not 
only  of  great  rai.ge  and  rich  tone  and 
i  t -\-  Msrhly  cultivated,  but  it  has  again 
f"]ie  ijttli  hing  without  which  all 

these  good  things  seem  as  nothing — 
the  little  thrill,  the  little  catch  in  it 
which  -  ie  calls  "sympathetic,"  and 
which  1     kes  all   the  difference  in  the 

world!  ,  .   , 

She  has  to  be  led  by  the  hand  to 
the  footlights,  and  then  and  there  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience  is  awake. 
The  curiositv  is  aroused  as  to  why  she 
has  brought  some  music  sheets  in  her 
hand  Wh-  is  this,  when  she  cannot 
see9  hen  comes  a  thrill  of  surprise 

when  the  singer's  long  and  slended 
fingers  are  se^  to  travel  swiftly  over 
the  sheet.  "Oh!  she  reads  with  her 
hands!"  some  young  ~irl  in  the  audi- 
ence then  exe1    lms,  audi".  '  '. 

Copies  of  the  songs  hich  she  thus 
Reads  With  He,  Hands 
Miss  Tester  v  rites  herself,  with  a  sort 
of  stiletto  espc-ially  devised  for  mak- 
ing  the  so-called  "blind  characters. 
Somebody  reads  the  music  and  the 
words  aloud  to  her,  and  she  reproduces 
them  Y  the  way  which  is  readable  to 
h.r.  Most  of  her  songs,  however,  she 
knows  by  heart. 

In  writing  and  reading  in  this  way, 
a,ul  in  practising  her  singing  and  her 
piano,  the  singer  busies  herself  all  day. 
and  the  hours  never  drag  for  her.  tier 
friends  also  take  up  much  of  her  time, 
for  she  has  hosts  of  them  in  every  city 
where  she  has  sung,  and  it  is  her 
greatest  delight  to  receive  them. 

In   Albany,   where   she   has  lived 
the  last  12   years   as  the  soloist  at 
Immaculate   Conception    cat 
also    de<- 
She   had   . 

among  them  two  or  thi<r  pupils  of 
very  great  talent  nho  will  some  day 
make  their  mark.  From  now  on  she 
is  to  travet-constai.tly.  Her  companion 
is  her  sister,  Mme.  d>  Eonville,  whe 
surrounds  her  gifted  sister  with  every 
1     mg    care. 

Eugenie  ■*•-— ier  says  '.hat  further 
than  she  can  remember,  she  has  al- 
ways sung. 

At  18  Months  She  Sang 
little  ditties,  taught  her  by  her  mother 
and     older     sisters,     who     thought    the 
matter    a    great   joke    then.       At     that 


for 

the 

she 

-ted   much    time    to    teaching. 

a   good   class,    she  says,    and 


time  she  was   already  blind,  too,   hav- 
losl     her    sight    before      she      was 
quite    12    months    old.    after    an    illness 
winch     came    pretty    near    taking    her 
life    altogether.      Think    what   an 
object   of  interest  she  must  have  been 
even    then,    this    little   blind   tot  of  less 
than     two    years,    gaily    singing    away 
meeting  that  life  had   with- 
held   from    her    what    man    looks    upon 
as   one   of  its   greatest   attributes. 

Hers  was  not  a  case  of  unsuspected 
lua,  for  her  parents  who  were  of 
the  intelligent  and  cultivated  class, 
early  recognized  the  quality  of  the 
child's  gift.  As  soon  as  she  was  old 
enough,  she  was  turned  over  to  the 
care  of  Arthur  Letondal,  the  famous 
Montreal  teacher,  himself  blind  ■  with 
whom  she  studied  seven  years.  Mean- 
while she  attended  the  Nazareth  In- 
stitute for  the  blind,  in  the  same  city, 
where  she  received  her  general  edu- 
cation and  also  learned  the  pianoforte. 

She  soon  became  very  much  in  de- 
mand in  her  home  city,  Montreal,  as  a 
singer.  Very  soon  her  reputation  ex- 
tended to  New  England,  and  she  was 
offered  a  permanent  position  as  soloist 
in  the  French  church  at  Holyoke.  She 
remained  there  but  nine  months,  when 
the  offer  came  from  the  Albany  ca- 
thedral where  she  sang  for  12  unin- 
terrupted years,  till  this  last  fall. 

The  bishop  of  Albany,  Mgr.  Burke, 
was  one  of  the  first  Catholic  bishops 
in  the  United  States  to  comply  with 
the  Pope's  "motu  proprio"  regarding 
women  in  the  choir.  No  women  now 
sing  at  the  cathedral.  For  this  rea- 
Miss  Tessier  was  compelled  to 
leave  her  position  in  the  choir. 

She  says  she  was  very  sorry  to  do 
so,  for  she  loved  the  place  and  never 
would  have  left  it  of  her  own  free  will. 
The  people  of  Albany  were  also  much 
disturbed   at  the  change. 

Miss  Tessier  is  in  herself  such 

A    Fascinating    Study 

that  pages  and  pages  could  be  written 
on  her  personality.  Maybe  the  chief 
secret  of  this  fascination  is  that  she 
is  herself  as  much  fascinated,  in- 
terested as  you,  as  keenly  .  alive  to 
your  personality  as  you  are  to  hers. 
While  talking  with  her  :t  seems  al- 
most out  of  place  to  say  and  think 
that  she  does  not  "see"  you. 

She  uses  her  ears  as  we  do  our  eyes, 
upon  a  first  meeting  with  a  new  being. 
Our  sympathies  are  aroused  by  a 
charming  expression  of  face;  hers,  by 
a  sweet  intonation  of  A^oice.  Her  ear 
of  course  is  extraordinarily  developed, 
both  because  of  her  blindness  and  be- 
cause of  her  musical  training.  For 
her  the  whole  personality  of  a  human 
being  quivers  in  his  voice,  as  in  our 
eyes  it  will  sometimes  rest  conclusive- 
ly and  whollv  in  a  look  of  his  eyes  b? 
a  twist  of  his  mouth. 

She    says    she    very    rarely  .makes    i 
mistake    when    she   hears   a   voice   tha 
-she   can   like,    then   she  can   safely   likt 
the    owner.      He    or    she    will    not    dis- 
appoint her. 

She  says  she  gets  at  once  an  acute 
vision  of  the  mentality  of  one  thus 
talking  with  her.  by  the  sound  of  the 
voice  and  by  the  -  ords  he  speaks. 
Of  his  physicial  appearance  she  gets 
no  mental  picture  whatever;  there  is 
in  her  mind  no  impression  of  what  a 
human  figure  may  be  like,  and  she 
does  not  try  to  build  up  one  out  of 
her  consciousness.  So  not  being  con- 
cerned with  the  exterior,  as  we  are, 
she  goes  at  once  to  depths  below  the 
surface,  probably  gaining  at  once  a 
keener  insight  of  people  than  we  who 
istracted  by  exterior  things. 
It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
new   acquaintances   at  once 

Interest  Her  So  Keenly. 
She  says  there  is  in  her  mind  no 
vision  at  all  of  what  colors  may  look 
like  For  each  color  she  has  a  cer- 
tain association  of  ideas,  which  has 
been  taught  her  by  the  figurative 
meaning  which  people  who  can  see 
generally  attach  to  colors.  For  in- 
stance blue  and  pink  suggest  some- 
thing laughing  and  charming,  red 
something  violent  and  strong;  black, 
something  sad,  etc. 

Her  face  is  extremely  mobile.  -With 
each  Posing  thought,  it  changes.  The 
habitual  expression  is  one  of  the 
alert  intelligence,  centered  chiefly  "» 
tbe  brow  and  in  the  sensitive  mouth. 
Thp  eves,  of  course,  remain  forever 
cloled  with  now  and  the.,  *  I-"  '> 
fluttering  and  quivering  of  the  ™& 
Which    seem    to   strain    to    open   to    the 


light.     But   these  pitiful   lids,   even  did      A 

>i.  have  no  rays  behind  them, 
their  sockets  having  been  forever  emp- 
tied of  all  life.  In  spite  of  these  poor 
the  face  is  charming,  so 
amiable,  cordial,  friendly  is  it, 
happy,  without  one  trace  of  the  sad- 
sou  would  havi  led  to  fi 
tin-, 


At  the  annual  nAftlng  of  the  \\  lsconsln  Teach- 
,rs'  association  tuolA^at  Milwaukee  rcceiilly  "W 
nonors  that  came  to  Jackson  county  were  the 
■lection  Of  County  Supt.  P.  B.  Dell  us  third  vice 
.resident  and  the  appointment  of  Prof  J.  E.  Hale 
is  u  member  of  the  legislative  committee  to  dis- 
cuss the  strengthening  of  the  state  laws  for  the 
education   of   the   (leaf   «"d   Mlflfl.  Sh|1(1.r.e.n-       „  „ 

Mahlon    Perry    has    died    at    Bl&Ct.    River    Fallsy 
aged  53  years.  -^ 

SENTINEL 
KOME.  N.Y. 
c-BRLUBY     9,  1905 

A  WONDERFUL  BLIND  MAN 

/ 


G.    GREGORY    O'DWYER    OF    YONK- 
ERS   AT    ROME    FREE   ACADEMY. 


He  Lectures  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  and  the  Power  of  Concentra- 
tion— How  the  Blind  Are  Educa.*r,d 
— Whistling      and      Piano      Playing. 

G.  Gregory  O'Dwyer,  a  blind  man, 
of  Yonkers,  gave  a  very  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive  address  in  the 
assembly  hall  at  the  Rome  Free  Acad- 
emy this  afternoon  before  the  schol- 
ars of  the  academy  and  the  Court 
Street  School.  He  took  for  his  sub- 
ject The  Education  of  the  Blind  and 
the   Power  of   Concentration. 

After  the  speaker  was  introduced 
by  Prof.  Harris  he  rendered  in  a  very 
proficient  manner  several  difficult  se- 
lections on  the  piano,  which  were  so 
vigorously  applauded  that  he  cheer- 
fully responded,  giving  as  an  encore 
a— very  sweet  whistling  solo  with  his 
own  piano  accompaniment.  This 
pleased  the  scholars  so  highly  that 
he  was  again  compelled  to  respond, 
whistling  The  Mocking  Bird.  His 
playing  and  whistling  were  highly  en- 
joyed 

In  the  second  part  the  speaker  in  a 
pleasing  manner  showed  that  while 
one  loses  one  sense  he  need  not  nec- 
essarily give  up,  for  if  you  lose  your 
thumb  you  need  not  try  to  get  even 
by  cutting  off  the  fingers.  He  showed 
by  an  illustration  that  the  blind  see 
through  their  minds.  Going  back  to 
the  early  teachings  of  the  blind  he 
stated  that  away  back  in  1759  in 
Paris,  France,  the  first  point  or  raised 
letter  system  was  introduced.  Today 
there  are  over  a  million  blind  people 
in  the  world  and  the  point  system 
gives  them  access  to  all  the  best  au- 
thors and  writers  and  enables  them 
to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
of  education  and  go  up  as  far  as  they 
wish.  In  the  schools  now  for  the 
blind  there  is  used  in  place  of  the 
slates  and  writing  paper  used  in  our 
schools,  a  slate  or  frame  called  the 
i point  print  slate  by  which  the  letter 
wanted  for  the  word  or  sentence  is 
!made  upon  the  paper  by  the  use  of  a 
metal  pencil  called  the  stylus. 

The  speaker  by  the  use  of  a  point 
print  slate,  showed  the  pupils  how  the 
words  were  made.  In  arithmetic  a 
metal  slate  about  a  foot  square' lias 
metal  letters  or  type,  placed  in  dif- 
ferent, positions  to  make  the  different 
figures.  Letters  and  signs  are  cut 
jut  of  metal  and  used  in  all  the 
branches  of  mathematics,  the  posi- 
tlons  telling  the  blind  scholars  the 
figures  and  sums. 

The  speaker  said  in  showing  how 
•he  blind  receive  their  education: 
Mo  si    of  them   are  educated   in   board- 
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ing  schools,  and,  according  to  their 
branches,  are  allowed  so  long  each 
day  to  study.  When  they  enter  the 
hall  they  read  the  lesson  over  by  the 
tips  of  their  fingers  and  only  take  as 
much  as  they  can  comprehend.  The 
power  of  concentration  is  one  of  the 
strong  points  and  is  found  to  be  very 
valuable  to  the  scholars.  In  the 
blind  schools  they  force  the  concen- 
tration method. 

He  cited  the  case  of  Laura  Bridge- 
man  who  was  totally  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  devoid  of  the  sense  of 
smell  or  taste,  giving  a  history  of 
her  birth.  At  the  ago  of  two  years, 
by  scarlet  fever  she  was  bereft  of  all 
these  powers.  He  told  of  her  early 
education,  showing  how  Miss  Fiske, 
her  early  tutor,  began  her  difficult 
task  of  education,  making  a  very  inter- 
esting subject  for  the  scholars  and 
showing  how  the  different  senses  are 
developed,  and  illustrating  how  deli- 
cate is  the  sense  of  touch,  so  requi- 
site for  the  education  of  the  blind. 

By  means  of  simple  stories  the 
points  of  his  lecture  and  the  power 
of  the  mind  over  the  body  were  plain 
ly  illustrated  to  the  scholars.  The 
lecture  was  instructive  and  inferest- 
ing. 


HARTFORD   (CONN.)   COURANT. 


THURSDAY,.  FEB.    9,    1905. 

Victor  Backman,  the  blind  boy  of 
Gildersleeve,  who  has  built  up  a  trade 
in  brooms,  which  he  makes  has  return- 
ed to  Hartford  to  resume  his  studies. 

LEWISTON    (ME.)    JOURNAL. 

FRIDAY, /^EB,  10,  1905. 

Thefce  was  a  big  attendsyioe  |»f  the 
blind  from  all  oveV  the  Staiffvcfursday, 
at  the  hearing  before  the  ofmmittee  on 
finanrie,  on\a  resolve  in  favor  of  the 
Maine  Industrial  School  and  Workshop 
for  the  Blln'd  which  carried  $75,000  for 
the  next  twoyears.  The  committee  vot- 
ed to  refer  the  resolve  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature. Charles  F.  E.  Campbell,  super- 
intendent of  the  experiment  station  of 
trade  training  for  the  blind  at  Cam- 
bridge, read  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  from  Helen  Keller  at  the  hear- 
ing:— 

"The  \»ork  which  you  are  asking  the 
practical  men  of  Maine  to  assist  you  in 
is  practical  and  feasible.  Other  states 
are  making  a  start.  Michigan  has  gone 
further  than  her  sisters  In  the  industrial 
training  of  her  blind  citizens.  During 
the  past  two  years  she  has  estalished  a 
work  school  and  an  employment  bureau 
for  the  adult  blind.     Wisconsin,   too,   has 

ned  an  industrial  school  and  made  a 
slight  beginning.  Maine  still  has  a 
chance  to  lead  the  nation.     Maine  is  the 

I  ting  point  of  many  great  ideas  and 
many  great  careers. .  Shall  the  work  for 
the  adult  blind  not  move  in  a  mighty 
wave  from  Maine  to  California  and  give 
new  meaning  to  the*  phase  and  a  new 
.distinction  to  the  State." 


Btlllu.  Oil 


Neenah,  Wis.,  Feb.  10. — A  sad 
affliction  has  befallen  one  of  Neenah's 
most  talented  and  esteemed  young 
women,  Miss  Sadie  Clark,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Clark.  At  S 
o'clock  Monday  morning  Miss  Clarke's 
mother  went  to  her  room  to  awaken 
her.  with  the  result  that  the  daughter 
declared  it  was  not  yet  daylight.  On 
investigation  it  was  found  that  she 
had  become  totally  blind  in  the  night. 
Miss  Clark  was  a  student  of  the  High 
school  and  was  to  graduate  this 
spring.  The  attending  physicians 
say  overstudy  and  reading  bv  lamp 
light  caused  her  blindness. 

PORTLAND    (ME.)    PRESS 


FRIDAY,  FEB.   10,   1S05. 

Big  Crowd  Attended 
i   Hearing. 


CASE  ABLY  PRESENTED 
BIT  WITHOUT  AVAIL. 


Another  Sensation  at  Hearing  on 
Eight  Hour  Law. 


READING      BY      LAMPLIGHT      AND 
OVERSTUDY         CAUSE         Or 
NEENAH    GIRL'S    AF- 
FLICTION 


Augusta,  Feb.  9.— After  a  long  hear- 
ing Thursday  afternoon,  the  committee 
on  appropriations  and  financial  affairs 
voted  to  refer  to  the  next  legislature 
the  resolve  in  favor  of  the  Maine  In- 
dustrial school  and  Workshop  for  the 
Bli«*.  The  resolve  called  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $30,000  for  1905  for  build- 
ing a  workshop  at  Portland;  $10,000  for 
1905  for  general  equipment  purposes; 
$35,000  for  1906  to  build  a  dormitory; 
and  thereafter  annually  $300. 

Representative  Knapp  of  South  Port- 
land conducted  the  hearing  on  the 
part  of  those  favoring  the  passage  of 
the  resolve.  The  first  speaker  was 
Charles  F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of 
the  experiment  station  trade  training 
school  for  the  blind  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.  Mr.  Campbell  first  read  a  letter 
from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  famous 
blind  scholar,  wrote  to  W.  J.  Ryan, 
secretary  of  the  Maine  association  for 
the  blind  in  the  course  of  which  Miss 
Keller  says:  '•The  blind)  do  y^t  ask 
for  your  charity  or  your  pity.  They 
do  not  ask  you  to  accept  inferior  work 
at  their  hands.  n"  y  ask  you  to 
Main  them  in  oi  ;.\  that  they  may 
become  producers  instead  of  burdens 
upon  the  community.  Every  state 
in  the  Union  should  have  at  least  two 
schools  for  the  blind,  one  for  the  young, 
that  is  purely  an  educational  school, 
the  other  a  work  school,  with  a  work 
a  whir'o  shall  train  then  in  «me 
useful  occupation.  The  work  which 
vou  arc  asking  those  practical  men  of 
.Maim  to  assist  you  in  is  practical  and 
ible.  Other  states  are  making  a 
start,  Michigan  has  gone  further  than 
her  sisters  in  the  industrial  training  of 
her  blind  citizens.  During  the  past  two 
years  she  has  established  a  work  school 
and  an  employment  bureau  for  adult 
blind.  Wisconsin  too  has  opened  an 
Industrial  school  and  made  a.  slight 
beginning.  Maine  still  has  a  chance 
to  lead  the  nation.     Maine  is  the  start- 


ing point  of  many  great  ideas  and 
many  great  careers.  Shall  the  work 
for  the  adult  blind  not  move  In  a 
mighty  wave  from  Maine  to  California 
and  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  phrase 
and  a  new  distinction  to  the  state." 
Mr.  Campbell  in  arguing  for  the  re- 
solve said  that  there  are  probably 
1000  blind  persons  in  Maine  of  whom 
more  than  a  third  would  be  able  to 
support,  themselves  provided  they  had 
a  workshop  and  training  school.  "Give 
*'■>*>  blind  a  fair  .  nd  they  ought  to 

make  both  ends  meet.  Think  Tor  a 
moment  what  any  one  of  jrou  would  do 
should  he  suddenly  loose  his  sight. 
His  literary  education  would  then  be 
of  slight  avail  in  life's  battle  and  it 
would  be  'the  industrial  factor  which' 
would  then  have  to  come  to  the  front.'" 
Mr.  Campbell  qouted  from  Asher  C. 
Hines,  clerk  of  the  National  house  of 
Representatives:  "I  believe  that  if 
each  legislator  were  to  devote  five 
minutes  to  figuring  out  how  he  would 
continue  his  fight  for  a  living  should 
sight  be  tak^n  from  him  there  will 
be  somt  conversions  to  your  side." 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Repre- 
sentative Swc-tt  of  Portland  Mr.  Camp- 
bell said  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get 
along  with  a  less  sum  than  asked  but 
thought  that  buildings  could  not  be  put 
up  for  much  less  than  $25,000.  The 
proposed  building  must  be  of  brick  to 
meet  with  the  conditions  of  the  lot. 

W.  H.  Lynch,  president  of  the 
Maine  association  for  the  blind,  said 
that  they  are  not  asking  for  a  home 
but  for  a  training  school.  "I  know," 
said  he,  ■that  the  blind  desire  to  work. 
None  of  them  wish  to  be  a  burden 
upon  another.  Should  the  committee 
make  a  generous  appropriation  I  know 
that  they  v.  ill  be  expressing  the  sen-  I 
timent  of  the  people  of  the  state." 

Zenas  Thompson  of  Portland  was 
next  called  upon.  He  said  that  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Campbell  had  covered 
the  ground  so  well  that  he  had  very- 
little  to  add  thereto.  He  said  that 
since  the  first  fiat  had  gone  out  that 
the  committee  would  grant  no  new  ap- 
propriations the  hopes  of  those  who 
favored  the  passage  of  this  resolve  had 
been  nearly  crushed.  But  since  the 
relegation  of  the  festive  pocupine  to  his 
native  wilds  and  then  treatment  of  the 
sporting  seal  perhaps  some  of  the  mon- 
ey which  has  been  going  in  those  direc- 
tions may  be  turned  this  way.  He  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Ryan  who,  he  said,  had 
exhibited  greater  determination  and 
energy  in  earning  his  own  living  than 
many  others  who  are  in  possession  of  all 
their  faculties.  Mr.  Thompson  said 
that  broom  making  had  been  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  trades  for  the 
blind, 

Mr.  Thompson  closed  with  an  earn- 
est plea  that  men  could  do  nothing 
more  worthy  than  to  help  the  blind 
to   help   themselves. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Campbell  said  that 
he  could  give  the  committee  some  fig- 
ures in  regard  to  what  could  be  done. 
with  a  less  appropriation  than  the  re- 
solve called  for.  He  thought  the  work- 
shop might  be  built  for  $27, W0  and  with 
$10,000  more  for  equipment  and  stock 
the  institution  might  be  started. 

"Cut  down  what  you  have  to  and 
let  the  rest  be  raised  by  public  sub- 
scription," said  he. 

M.  K.  Tracy  of  Tremont  said  the 
blind  needed  special  training  in  indus- 
try. That  is  what  the  movement  is 
for.  He  thought  ihat  an  appropriation 
of  $40,000  would  start  the  institution 
and  that  the  people  would  help  out  by 
subscriptions. 

George  A.  Dow,  an  alderman  from 
Portland,  said  that  the  city  ihad  given 
a  lot  of  land  valued  at  $5000  in  aid  of 
the  institution.  He  said  that  no  class  or 
people  are  more  worthy  than  the  blind. 
They  ha\  working  for  this  <•  a  use 

Co*  a   long  time;   and  if  they  don't  suc- 
todiay,   success  is  bound   to  come. 
"We   are    here    today    to   ask    fh 
to  extend  to  them  a  helping  hand,"  he 
in  closing.  j 

A.  S.  Bangs  of  Augusta  made  a 
rig  plea  in  favor  of  the  resolve. 
He  said  that  while  Maine  is  generally 
known  as  a  conservative  state  she  has 
always  been  willing  to  aid  those  in 
di.slp 

Representative  Knapp  of  South 
Portland  read  letters  endorsing  the 
movement  from  Senators  Frye  and 
I  ,  -entatives  Allen  and  Lit- 
tlefield.  and  many  other  prominent 
men  of  the  state;  also  resolutions  in 
o'  the  resolve  passed  by  several 
of  the  grange  anil  other  organizations. 


Edgar  E.   Rounds  of  Portland  nude 
;i  vigorous  '      favor  <>i   tin 

solve  ■   If  the  i  ,,u1'1 

spare   something  to  start    this   institu- 
tion, ho  thought    It   would  prove  to  he 
of     the     grandest  institutions  in 
Maine.     He  continued,  saying  that    he 
had   helped    to   tear  down    the  wo  ar- 
il   where   the    Maine  General    hos- 
pital   stands    today.     Of    the    value    to 
the   state   of    this   hospital   he   had    no 
peak.     He  said   he  hoped  the 
committee  would  see  its  v.  ir  to 

give    a    liberal    sum.     The    citizens    of 
Portland    would    respond    and    do    the 
rest-        "Give    them    all    you    possibly 
"    said    he. 

Representative   J.    Putnam     Stev 
of  Portland  supported  the  measui 
brief   but   pointed  remarks.   In   closing 
lid:    "With  yv  ation 

I    think   a    generous   appro; 
pass    through    the    house    and    senate 
without  a  murmur  of  opposition." 

But   the   committee   voted   nay. 


I    o^XX.1. 


NO  MONEY  FOR 
MAINE'S  BLIND 


\V 


Resolve  in  Favor  of  Industrial  School  Re- 
ferred to  Next  Legislature  After  Long 
Hearing. 


Iress  u/  paper. 


MONEY  FOR  BLIND  SCHOOL 

MAY  REVERT  TO  STATE. 

I  n  n    I'O    i  in    GrLOBB-]  'B.MOCll.lT. 

JEFFERSON  CITY.  MO..  February  10. 
—Attorney  General  Hadley  to-day  gave 
an  opinion  to  J.  Eel  ley  Poole  of  Centralia. 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  erect  a  new 
luiilding  for  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Si.  Louis,  that  the  appropriation  made 
for  that  purpose  expires  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  appropria- 
tion by  the  governor,  and  that  it  the 
building  be  not  completed  within 
time  the   unexireftded   portio  e   ap- 

propriation  must  be  ^appropriated.  This 
ion    will    affect    ih"    school    for    IVh 
blind.     The  appropriation   was   signed   bv 
Gov.  Dockery  in  March,  1903. 


AUGUSTA,  Feb.  10.  (Special.)— The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  Fi- 
nancial Affairs  held  a  very  important 
hearing  Thursday  on  the  resolve  in 
favor  of  the  Maine  Industrial  School 
and    Workshop    for   the    Blind. 

After  a  long  hearing  the  committee 
voted  to  refer  the  resolve  to  the  next 
Legislature.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  hearing  was  the  reading  of  a  letter 
from  Miss  Helen  Keller.  This  letter 
was  as  follows: 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1905. 
W.    J.    Ryan,    Esq.,     Secretary     of    the 

Maine   Association   for   the   Blind. 
Dear  Sir; 

I  read  your  letter  with  applause  and 
congratulation.    I     am    delighted     that 
Maine    has     gone     so    far   forward     in 
the    work   for   the   blind,    and    I   regret 
tihat  I  cannot  come  to  help  you  tell  the 
honorable     committee     of     the     Maine 
Legislature  how  good  is  our  cause,  and 
how    practical    the   end    for   which    you 
have  worked.       This  cause  is  near    to  , 
my  heart.     I   am  blind,  and  I  can  feel  j 
the  needs   of   the    blind.    I   am   blessed  j 
with    abundant     opportunity    to    work,  I 
and  I  know  what  a  deprivation  it  would 
be  not  to  work. 

Opportunity  to  work  is  what  we  ask 
for  the  blind,  not  charity.  We  ask 
lhat  the    State    provide    an      induptri&l 


WILKESBARR^  > 
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k  \t      BLIND,   BUT  NOT  DISABLED. 

The  afflict  inn  Of  Gen.  Edward  V.  -lours  touches  the  tender  spot  in 
your  heart. 

At  77  years  of  age  he  is  blind. 

No.  it  is  no  worse  for  him  to  be  blind  than  it  is  for  the  man  who 
plays  i  he  fiddle  on  the  street  corner  and  holds  mil  a  1  in  cup1  to  passersby. 

lint  it  does  to  bring  to  mind  the  fad  thai  these  men  of  America 
who  have  lost  thai  priceless  gift,  sight,  are  made  of  such  rugged  stun* 
that  most  of  them,  handicapped  as  you  are  with  your  two  keen  eyes  can 
not  appreciate,  do  their  share  of  the  bread-winning,  labor  faithfully  and 
intelligently,  and  are  even  independent. 

That  applies  to  Jones  :\m\  to  thousands  of  others  who  live  in  perpe- 
tual darkness. 

(len.  -Jones  is  the  man  "who  p;iys  the  freight."  His  headquarters 
are  at  Binghamton.  X.  V..  and  he  is  jus!  as  much  of  a  business  man  as 
he  was  when  he  had  good  eyes,  lie  is  at  his  -real  factory  every  day.  and 
he  keeps  ihe  details  of  his  business  at  ids  linger  ends. 

He  writes  on  an  especially  constructed  typewriter,  and  at  77  he  has  : 
learned  to  Knit,  For  be  it  known  a  man  whose  en  lire  life  has  !>een  action 
cannot  sit  with  folded  hands,  even  in  hours  of  leisure. 

11  is  characteristic  of  Americans  t hat  they  must  be  doing  something 
every  waking  hour. 

The  Jones  case  will  interesl  you.  You  cannot  help  but  admire  this 
patriarch  of  the  sightless  eyes,  and  a  stmh  of  his  history  may  make  you 
kinder  to  thai  other  blind  man  on  the  corner,  who  is  also  earning  a  liv- 
ing, heavtlv  handicannerl.  v 


school  and  workshop  which    shall  enable 
the  blind    to   contribute    to   their     own 
maintenance,      The  dependent,  helpless 
condition  of  the  blind  is  their  greatest 
misery.      Man  is  constituted  an    active 
being.      To  get  the  most  out  of  life    he 
must  work.     In   work     lies  his  highest 
dignity     and  his     happiness-.    The-  man 
who  loses  his  sight   does  not  lose     the 
rest    of    his    faculties,    his    desires,    his 
nature.    His    mind    and    his-    heart    re- 
main unchanged.  Yet,  suddenly,  against 
his  will,  contrary  to  his  nature,  he     is 
plunged  in  idleness.       He  finds  himself 
dependent,  helpless.  He  has  known  the 
necessity  and  the  joy  of  work.    He  has- 
felt  the  satisfaction  of  supporting  him- 
self and  others.      His  has  been  the  up- 
right strength  of  the  American  citizen 
who   asks  of   his   fellowman   no     boon, 
except  a  fair  chanoe.      An  accident  has 
robbed  him  of  his  equality  among  men. 
Now  we  as>k  the  State  to  restore   that 
equality,  to  correct,   so  for  as  may  be, 
Ihe  defect  of  nature,  to  give  back  to  the 
blind  man  his  independence  and  useful- 
ness.    We  know  from     experience  that  ( 
the  blind  can  be  made  self  supporting. 
We  know    that  the   school    which     you 
are  asking  the  State  to  build  will  turn 
the     unproductive'     blind       citizens   of 
Maine  into  workers  who  shall  add  their 
portion  to  the  wealth  of  the  commun- 
ity.    To   assist  the  blind   to  attain  self 
competence,     not    only     endows     them 
with   happiness,   but  relieves   the  State 
of   the  burden  of  their  idleness.     Con- 
trast the  beggar     at  the  street  corner 
with  the  self  supporting,  self  respecting 
blind    citizen,    and     ask   if    the     trans- 
formation from  one  to  the  other  is  not 
a  gain  to  you  and  to  me  as  well  as     a 
veritable  recreation  for  him. 

The  blind  are  able  and  eager  to  work. 
Blind  men  have  learned  profitable  oc- 
cupations in  Europe  and  in  America. 
More  than  that,  blind  men  have  given 
impetus  to  this  movement  and  estab- 
lished workshops  for  their  blind  fel- 
lows. Dr.  Campbell  of  the  Royal  Nor- 
mal College  for  the  Blind  in  England  is 
blind.  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  a  pioneer  in  the 
industrial  education  of  the  blind  in  this 
Country,  and  the  founder  of  the  pros- 
perous workshops  in  Philadelphia,  Is 
blind. 

The  blind  do  not  ask  for. your  charity 
nor  for  your  pity.  They  do  not  ask  you 
to  accept  inferior  work  at  their  hands. 
They   ask   you   to   train   them   in   order 
that    they    may    become    producers    in- 
stead of  burdens  upon  the  community. 
Every  state  in  the  Union  should   have 
at  least  two  schools  for  the  blind,  one 
for  the   young,    that    is,    purely   educa- 
tional school,   the  other  a  work  school 
with    a    workshop    which    shall     train 
them    in    some    useful    occupation.    The 
object   of  such   a  school   would   be     to 
send    out   active,    competent     workmen 
who  can  earn  at  least  a  part   of  their 
living.    We    are    not    content    with    an 
education    that    does    not    fit    us    to   do 
eoruething.    The    work    which    you    are 
asking    those    practical    men    of    Maine 
to   assist  you   in   is   practical   and   fea- 
■ible.  Other  states  are  making  a  start, 
Michigan    has    gone    further    than    her 
sisters    in    the    industrial    training    of 
her     blind     citizens.     During     the     past 
two  years  she   has  established   a  work 
school,  and  an  employment  bureau  for 
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adult  blind.  Wisconsin,  too,  has 
opened  an  Industrial  school  and  made 
a  slight  beginning.  Maine  still  has  a 
chance  to  lead  the  Nation.  We  are  al- 
ways hearing  of  things  that  extend 
"from  Maine  to  California,"  "from 
Maine  to  Texas,"  and  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  I  used  to  think  of  Maine 
as  a  pivotal  point  like  a  fixed  star, 
from  which  the  rest  of  the  universe 
measures  time  and  distance.  Maine 
Is  the  starting  point  of  many  great 
ideas  and  many  great  careers.  Shall 
the  work  for  the  adult  blind  not  move 
in  a  mighty  wave  "from  Maine  to 
California"  and  give  new  meaning  to 
the  phrase,  and  a  new  distinction  to 
the   State? 

I  wish,  Mr.  Kyan,  that  I  could  speak 
with       my   own   voice,    and    with       my 
teacher  beside   me,    to   that  worshipful 
committee    on    whom        hang    all    our 
hopes,     and     in    whose    hands    lie    the 
purse  strings   of   the   State.   Not   to   be 
with    you    is    a    disappointment    and    a. 
regret.    But    I    have    every    hope    that 
you    will    succeed    in    the    noble    work 
you    have    undertaken.    If    you    do    not 
succeed    now,    you    will    at    no    distant 
day. 
(signed   )With   highest   regards, 
Sincerely    yours, 
HELEN  KELLER. 

Representative  Knapp  of  South  Port- 
land conducted  the  hearing  on  the  part 
of  those  favoring  the  passage  of  Trie 
receive.  The  first  speaker  was  Charles 
F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  tine  ex- 
periment station  trade  training  for  the 
bl'no  at  Cambridge,  Mas. 

Mr.    Campbell    made    a   vigorous    ad- 
dre.-,i  in   favor  of  the  resolve.     He  said 
•that  it  is  a  movement  to  add  ithe  blind 
in    earning    their    own    living.      Of    'the 
4,000   blind   people      in      Massachusetts 
tnany  through  the  training  school  have 
beccme  self      supporting.     There      are 
probably   1,000  blind  persons   in  Maine, 
of    whom    more    than    one-third    would 
be  able  to  support  themselves  provided 
they   had    industrial    training.      If    the 
work  shop   asked   for  shall  be   started 
it  would  be  found  that  a  mattress  shop 
would  be  one  of  the      most      practical 
features.     The  mattress  shop  at  South 
Boston   employs   15   w-orkmen  and   is   a 
pacing   proposition.      Give    the    blind    a 
fair  start  and  they  ought  to  make  both 
ends    meet.      With    the    workshop    you 
should    have   a   training  school.     Thinl* 
fj"   a    moment   what    any    one    of    yoi 
voi  Id   do  should   he  suddenly   lose   hi 
sight.      His    literary    education       wouh 
then   be  of  slig'ht  avail   In   life's   battle 
Ii   would   be   the  industrial  factor   tha 
would  then  have  to  come  to  the  front 
The  blind  ask  to  be  given  an  industria 
training  and  with  such  a  training  the: 
will  aim  to  be  self  supporting. 

"JLr.  Campbell  quoted  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  received  frorr 
Ashe  C.  Hinds,  clerk  of  the  House 
Representatives  in  Washington: 
believe  that  if  each  legislator  were  tc 
devote  five  minutes  to  figuring  out  how 
he  would  continue  his  fight  for  a  living 
should  sight  be  taken  from  him  there 
wil1  be  some  conversions  to  your  side. 
Representative  Swett  of  the  commit- 
tee asked  if  they  could  not  get  along 
wi'h  a  less  sum  than  asked  for.  "Yes, 
I  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Campbell.  Still 
you  cannot  put  up  buildings  for  much 
than  $26,000.  The  proposed  build- 
ing must  be  of  brick  to  meet  with  the 
conditions  of  the  gift  of  the  lot.  Mr. 
Sw-'tt  said,  "Let  your  committee  make 
up  what  you  could  get  along  with  and 
report  the  amount  to  us  that  we  may 
consider  it  in  executive  session." 
.  W.  H.  Lynch,  president  of  the  Maine 
ABA-ociation  for  the  Blind,  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  said  that  this  movement 
was  to  promote  the  general  .interest 
of  the  blind  in  Maine,  we  are  asking 
not  for  a  home  but  for  a  training 
school  I  know  that  the  blind  desire  to 
work!  No  one  of  them  wishes  to  be  a 
bcrden  on  another.  I  know  that  wo 
have  a  strong  public  sentiment  behind 
us.  This  is  shown  by  petition  and  let- 
ter*, and  in  general  conversation  In 
circles    throughout    the    State.      Should 
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the  committee  make  a  generous  appro- 
priation I  assure  them  from  experience 
and  observation  that  they  will  not  be 
acting  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Zenas  Thompson  of  Portland  was 
next  called  upon.  He  said  that  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Campbell  ihad  covered 
the  ground  so  well  that  he  had  verji 
little  to  add  thereto.  He  said  thai 
since  the  fact  had  gone  out  that  the 
committee  would  grant  no  new  appro- 
priations the  hopes  of  those  who  fa- 
vored the  passage  of  this  resolve  had 
been  nearly  crushed.  But  since  the 
relegation  of  the  festive  porcupine  to 
his  native  wilds  and  the  treatment  of 
the  sporting  seal  perhaps  some  of  the 
money  which  has  been  going  in  those 
directions  may  be  turned  this  way. 
He  referred  to  Mr.  Ryan,  who  he  said, 
had  exhibited  greater  determination 
and  energy  in  earning  his  own  living 
than  many  others  in  possession  of  nil 
their  faculties.  Mr.  Thompson  said 
that  broom  making  had  been  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  trades  for  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Thompson  closed  his  earnest 
plea  that  men  can  do  nothing  more 
worthy  than  to  help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Campbell  said  that 
he  could  give  the  committee  some 
figures  in  regard  to  what  could  be 
done  with  a  less  appropriation  than 
the  resolve  called  for.  He  thought 
that  the  workshop  might  be  built  for 
$27,000  and  with  $10,000  more  for 
equipment  and  stock  the  institution 
might  be  started.  Slide  down  what 
you  have  to  and  let  the  reet  be  raised 
by  public   subscription. 

M.  E.  Tracy  of  Tremont  said  the 
blind  needed  the  special  training  in  in- 
dustry. That  is  what  this  movement 
is  for.  He  thought  that  if  an  appro- 
priation of  $40,000  to  start  the  insti- 
tution was  had  the  people  would  help 
out    by    supscriptions. 

George  A.  Dow,  an  alderman  from 
Portland,  said  that  the  City  had  given 
a  lot  of  land  valued  at  $5,000  in  aid  of 
the  institution.  He  said  no  class  of 
people    are      more     worthy      than    the 

blind.  They  have  been  working  for 
this  cause  for  a  long  time.  And  if 
they  don't  succeed  today,  success  is 
bound  to  come.  We  are  here  to  ask 
tha  State  to  extend  to  them  a  helping 
hand. 

A.  S.  Bangs  of  Augusa  made  a  strong 
plea  in  favor  of  the  resolve.  He  said 
that  while  Maine  is  generally  known 
as  a  conservative  State  she  has  always 
been  willing  to  aid  those  in  distress. 

Representtive  Knapp  of  South  Port- 
land read  letters  endorsing  the  move- 
ment from  Senators  Frye  and  Hale, 
Representatives  Allen  and  Littlefield 
,and  many  other  prominent  men  of  the 
State;  also  resioluions  in  favor  of  the 
resolve  passed  by  several  of  the  State 
granges  and  other  organizations. 

Edgar  E.  Rounds  of  Portland  made 
a  vigorious  speech  in  favor  of  the  re- 
solve. He  said  if  the  committee  can 
spare  something  to  start  this  institu- 
tion he  thought  it  would  prove  to  be  | 
one  of  the  grandest  institutions  in 
Maine.  He  continued  that  he  had 
helped  to  tear  down  the  old  arsenal 
where,  the  Maine  General  Hospital 
Stands  today.  Of  the  value  to  the 
State  of  this  hospital  he  had  no  need 
to  speak.  He  said  he  hoped  the  com-  | 
mittee  would  see  its  way  clear  to  give 
a  liberal  sum.  The  citizens  of  Port- 
land will  respond  and  t  do  the  rest. 
Give  them  all  you  possibly  can. 

Representative  J.  Putnam  Stevens  of 
Portland  supported  the  measure  in 
f  but  pointed  remarics.  In  closing 
he  said  with  your  recommendation  1 
think  a  generous  appropriation  will 
pass  through  the  House  and  Senate 
without  a  murmur  of  opposition. 
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Saturday,  Feb.  11,  1905. 
/  A  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Almost  anyone  enjoys  good  books,  and 
most  all  of  our  cities  have  public  libraries 
where  the  people  may  go  to  read.  But 
heretofore,  the  blind  who  have  left  this 
school,  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
reading  matter;  they  either  had  to  rely  up- 
on their  friends  and  relations  to  read  to 
them,  or  go  without.  The  Reading  Room 
for  the  Blind  in  San  Francisco  is  all  right 
for  those  who  live  in  that  city,  but  those 
that  do  not  live  in  San  Francisco  do  not 
profit  by  the  Reading  Room,  and  they  find 
it  very  hard  to  procure  books  which  they 
can  read  themselves.  What  we  needed 
was  a  Circulating  Library. 

In  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature, 
a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the  use  of 
the  books  in  raised  print  in  the  State  Li- 
brary, by  all  the  blind  persons  in  this  state. 
The  bill  also  provided  for  the  free  mailing 
of  these  books  from  the  State  Library  to 
any  person  in  the  State,  and  back  to  the 
Library  again. 

This  is  what  we  have  been  needing  for 
«  some  time.  It  enables  all  blind  persons  in 
this  state  to  get  free  access  to  quite  a 
large  library,  which  will  enlarge  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  we  have  no  cause  to  complain 
about  not  having  enough  reading  material. 
And  now  that  we  have  what  we  want,  we 
should  not  let  the  chance  go  by,  but  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  make 
as  much  use  of  this  privilege  as  we  can. 
Charles  M.  Caceres. 

f  paper 
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PLEASURES  FOR  THE  BLIjtfD. 

Free  Tickets  to  Dramatic   and  Musical 
Events   Furnished   by   a   Committee. 

During  the  past.  year,   the  committee  for 

ihe    distribution    of    tickets    to    the    blind, 

;onsisting   of  Mrs.   Seth   Low,   Mrs.    Henry 

draper,   Mrs.  W.   P.   Hamilton,    Mrs.    L.    R. 

Hewitt,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs. 

/Richard      Irwin,     Miss    Schurz,    Miss    Post, 

fltflss    Blodgett,    Mi3s    Callender,    and    Miss 

fWinifred  Holt,  has  successfully  carried  out 

Jthe  plans  outlined  twelve  months  ago. 

Appeals  for  tickets  to  musical  and  dra- 
matic events  have  met  with  .satisfactory 
response,  and  acknowledgments  received 
from  the  beneficiaries  show  that  apprecia- 
tion of  the  charity  is  keen. 

Among  the  many  letters  of  thanks  re- 
ceived by  the  committee,  was  one  from  a 
blind  Shakspere  scholar,  which  he  had 
typewritten  himself.  He  wrote  that  the 
Pleasure  he  had  in  again  hearing  Shakspere 

T3>  ^  Ereat>  and  that  «  P^sed  him; 
that  though  he  had  been  blind  for  twenty 
years,  ho  was  still  classed,  in  his  love  for 
Shakspere,  -among  these  who  might  be 
caned,  m  the  truest  sense,  the  seeing  peo- 


Pie."  Although  he  did  not  mention  the  tact 
In  his  letter,  during  tho  twenty  years  of 
his  blindness  he  had  not  been  able  to 
afford  any  theatre  or  concert  tickets. 

The  incentive  given  by  attending  the 
theatre  Is  said  to  have  resulted  in  more 
than  ordinary  demands  for  books  in  New 
Vork  point,  Boston  line  letter,  Moon  and 
Brails  at  the  branch  of  the  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library  at  No.  121  West  Ninety-first 
Street.  The  committee  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary has  become  so  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  ticket  distribution  that  it  has  of- 
fered to  take  it  over  and  carry  it  on  as 
part  of  the  work  of  the  branch  for  the  blind 
in  connection  with  the  new  central  library 
at  Forty-second  Street. 

Tickets  or  contributions  in  money  may  be 
sent  to  the  committee  (checks  payable  to 
W.  Holt,  treasurer)  at  No.  44  East^cventy- 
eighth  Street.  \/\J 


ERIE,  T 
FEB  H  1905- 

BOOKS  FOR 

THE  BLIND. 

TWENTY-THREE  BOOKS  FOR 
THE  BLIND  HAVE  BEEN  ADD- 
ED, THROUGH  THE  KINDNESS 
OF  MR.  LEYLAND,  TO  THE  PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ley- 
land,  of  334  East  Fourth  street,  the 
Library  has  for  circulation  twenty- 
three  hooks  for  the  blind,  in  the  raised 
letters.  The  following1  is  a  list,  wine, 
we  hope  may  prove  a  pleasure  to  tuose 
who  are  deprived  of  General  heading  : 
Books  for  the  Blind. 

Baker — Woodman's  Ntinnette  and 
other  tales. 

Bible — Holy  Bible. 
.  Book  of  behavior. 

Castelar — Chapters  f^orn  old  Borne 
and  new  Italy. 

Combe — Constitution  of  man  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  external  ob- 
jects. 

Fortescue — Condensed  etymology  of 
that  portion  of  the  English  language 
derived  from  the  Latin. 

Hall — Our  world ;  or,  First  lessons 
in  geography. 

Heady — Washington  before  the  rev- 
olution. 

Mill — Principles  of  rhetoric  and 
their  application. 

Howe,  comp. — Cyclopaedia  for  the 
use  of  the  blind. 

Kneass — Philadelphia  magazine  for 
the  blind. 

Kneass — Poetry  of  America. 

Xordhoff — Politics  for  young  Arueiv. 
icans. 

Outlines  of  history — v.  3. 

Prize  essays  upon  the  employment 
of  the  blind,  etc. 

Bichmond — Pairs  -man  's  daughter. 

WORCESTER   (MASS.)    POST. 

Those  that  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  exhibition  of  the 
books  for  the  blind  in  the  public  lib- 
rary, may  do  so  Sunday  afternoon, 
when  the  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the 
public  from  3  to  5  o'clock.  One  of  the 
features  yesterday  was  the  typewrit- 
ing of  Miss  C.  Stowell,  John  Vara, 
agent  of  the  state  board  of  educa- 
tion, was  in  the  library  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. Miss  Grace  Kennedy  has  been 
there  all  the  week.  Mrs.  Clancy  was 
there  yesterday,  and  did  some  read- 
ing. The  four  blind  women  were  kept 
busy  reading  and  writing,  and  answer- 
ing the   questions   asked   of   them. 
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FRANKFORT. 


Blind      Orator      at    the    High      School — 
Other  Village   Notes. 

Frankfon.  Feb.  10.— Gregory  O'Dwyer  ol 
Yonkers,  the  blind  orator,  musician  and 
whistler,  ol  —  'jjii'^--  many  complimentary 
things  arc  said  by  the  Rome  correspondent 
of  the  Press,  delivered  hifs  address  In  the 
Frankfort  High  School  one  day  this  week. 
The  pupils  of  the  high  school  and  of  the 
grammar  department  listened  to  Mr, 
O'Dwyer  and  were  greatly  interested  and 
■  tained. 


WORLD 

NEW  YORK 

MARY      lli  1905 
BOON  TO  THE  BLIND. 


The  W>ople  with  sightless  eyes  and 
slendeiv  means  who  have  found  life 
much  more  pleasant  by  virtue  of. the 
Committee  for  Free  Tickers  for  .the 
Blind,  arc  to  become  wards  or  the  citv 
as  soon  as  the  new  public  library  is 
completed. 

Dr.  John  Billings,  head  of  the  library, 
has  agreed  to  provide  quarters  and  an 
executive  force  for  the  work  of  the 
committee.  The  plan  the  committee 
has  followed  is  to  distribute  concert 
and  theatre  tickets  to  blind  people  not' 
able  to  afford  these  luxuries.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  committee  have  been  at 

'  the    home    ot    the    Misses    Holt,    No.    41 

■(  East  Seventy-eighth  street. 

PORTLAND  (ME.)  PRESS. 


SATURDAY.  FEB.  U, 


i  qn: 


The  committee  on  appropriations  de-  \ 
cides  to  rQfer  to  the  next  legislature 
the  resolve  for  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  "the  blind.  It  is  expected 
that  the  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded will  share  the  same  fate. 
Reason,  insufficient  means.  In  that 
ease  there  is  no  recourse  for  the  friends 
Of  these  needed  institutions  but  to 
fall  back  and  keep  their  powder  dry 
for  1907.  Hope  deferred  may  make 
the  heart  sick,  but  the  way  to  get 
things   is   through   perseveran. 

HAVERHILL    (MASS.)    0A2ETTE 


SATURDAY,  FEB.  11,  1905. 

The  Massachusetts  association  for  Pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  adult  blind 
are  zealous  in  interesting  the  public  in 
the  good  work,  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing employment  for  the  afflicted  and  mak- 
ing light  and  happiness  their  portions  in 
I  developing  their  responsibilities  in  life. 
'  From  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  is  quot-, 
ed  the  enclosed  paragraphs,  which  show 
a  branch  of  work  that  will  be  adopted  in 
this  state.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest 
everyone  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  adult 
blind  at  heart: 

"Music  and  flowers  made  the  Wisconsin 
workshop  for  the  blind,  1323  Vilet  street, 
a  gay  place  yesterday.  It  was  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  shop. 
All  day  long  guests  came  to  see  the  work- 
ers at  their  tasks,  and  they  rarely  went 
away  without  a  basket,  chair,  doll  car- 
riage, toy  bed,  or  some  other  article 
manufactured  there. 

"Supt.  Oscar  Kuestermann  received  a 
great  horseshoe  of  flowers  from  a  friend, 
and  whenever  the  blind  workmen  passed 
it  they  smiled  with  pleasure  at  the  fra- 
grance.  Two  blind  musicians,  Leo.  Lange, 
violinist,  and  Walter  Goetzingep,  pianist, 
played  lively  airs  during  the  afternoon. 

"At   the   end  of   the   first   month's   work 
the  combined  salaries  of  the  11  men  in  the 
shop  at   that   time  amounted   to  but  Si. 92. 
For  November  the  10  men    will  aggregate 
and    most    of   them    .  support- 

ing, so  greatly  has  their  skill  increased. 

"During  the  year  the  shop   has    tin 
out  C0O0  doll   buggies,  3000  baskets  of 

kinds,    500    nursery    chairs    and 
large  number  of  odd  pieces  for  special  or* 
ders,    baby   cribs,    doll    cradles   and    other 
things. 


"A  committee  from  the  Michigan  indus- 
trial institute  for  the  blind- will  visit  the 
Milwaukee  shop  soon  to  see  how  the  wil- 

WOrk    is   ('.one,   with   a   view    of  adding 
'i    to  the  bra  i  i   tii«..rc" 
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TICKETS  FOE   TIIK  BLIND. 


ru,  n 


Work     Done     by     the     Committee 
Formed  to  Secure  Them. 

A  year  ago  the  first  account  of  the  work  of 
the  "Committee  for  Tickets  for  the  Blind"  was 
printed. 

The  object  of  the  committee  is  to  secure  for 
blind  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  tickets 
free  admission  to  musical  and  dramatic  enter- 
tainments. Tickets  which  otherwise  would  often 
not  be  used  are  sent  by  managers  and  subscrib- 
ers to  a  central  bureau,  from  which  they  are 
distributed  by  the  committee  to  a  list  of  blind 
persons  living  in  their  homes,  and  to  some  few 
inmates  of  institutions.  The  list  is  carefully 
classified  according  to  tha  tastes,  etc.,  of  the  re- 
cipients, among  whom  arJe  self-supporting  mu- 
sicians, writers,  music  teachers,  piano  tuners, 
upholsterers,  etc.  No  one  Is  entitled  to  these 
privileges  who  Is  not  personally  known  to  a 
representative  of  the  committee. 

This  work  was  undertaken  because  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  the  blind  are  at  such  a 
disadvantage  that  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
are  not  only  debarred  by  their  affliction  from 
thousands  of  enjoyments  which  seeing  people 
take  as  a  matter  of  iourse,  but  are  also,  for  the 
same  reason,  unablei  to  make  enough  money  to 
be  able  to  afford  the  artistic  pleasures  which 
are  open  to  them,  and  which  they  often  appre- 
ciate more  keenly  than  others. 

It  is  very  easy  foi)  sightless  persons  to  get  into 
a  rut  and  for  even! the  most  intelligent  to  have 
their  interests  greajtly  narrowed  through  lack  of 
the  stimulus  of  contact  with  new  thoughts  and 
Ideas.  The  great  educator  of  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land, Dr.  Campbell,  an  American,  who  himself  is 
blind,  said  to  a  member  of  the  committee: 
"Fortunately  there  are  so  few  blind  that  it  isn't 
worth  while  to  try  to  make  a  world  of  them. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  fit  them  aa  well  as 
possible  to  get  along  in  this  one."  This  is  what 
he  has  done  for  thirty-three  years  at  the  Nor- 
mal College  for  the  Blind,  which  be  has  built  at 
Norwood.  The  principal  of  the  New-York  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  William  B.  Wait,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  blind  of  New- York,  wrote 
last  year  to  a  member  of  the  committee:  "Your 
idea  is  worthy  alike  of  acceptance  of  the  public 
spirited  men  who  manage  entertainments  and  of 
all  philanthropic  people." 

The  educational  side  of  this  plan  has  been  so 
thoroughly  recognized  that  the  New- York  Pub- 
lic Library  has  offered  ultimately  to  take  over 
the  committee's  work,  and  to  have  it  carried  out 
as  a  part  <>£  the  programme  of  the  library  for 
the  blind,  winch  will  later  be  in  the  library  at 
42d-st.  The  committee  has  no  debts,  but  as  it 
has  spent  all  the  money  generously  contributed 
through  the  papers  last  spring,  funds  are  now 
urgently  needed  for  postage,  printing  and  secre- 
tary work.  It  is  also  wished  to  raise  a  sum 
which  may  be  invested  so  as  to  yield  a  small  in- 
come to  insure  the  continuance  and  growth  of 
the  work. 

The  committee  for  tickets  for  the  blind  is  com- 
posed of  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Mrs.  Henry  Draper 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Hewitt  Mrs' 
Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Richard  Irwin 
Miss  Callender,  Miss  Schurz,  Miss  Post  Mis' 
Blodgett  and  Miss  Winifred  Holt. 
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ANOTHER  BLIND  PRODIGY. 

vf  # 

Little    Ella    Hofairis   Promises    to 

|  Rival  Helen  Keller,  Say  Teachers. 

The  way  in  which  the  mind  reaches  out  for  any 
lvailable  means  of  communication  with  the  outer 
I'orld  when  the  ordinary  means  of  communication 
.re  closed  is  a  marvel  that  has  become  almost 
ommonplace  in  this  day  of  scientific  education 
or  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  but  persons  not  fa- 
niliar  with  the  class  of  people  so  afflicted  axe 
tardly  prepared  to  hear  that  they  can  receive  im- 
iressions  without  any  visible  material  means. 
Principal  Enoch  H.  Currier,  of  the  New-York  In- 
ititution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
lays,  however,  that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  oc- 
;urrence  among  the  deaf  blind. 

In  this  institution  are  three  deaf  blind  girls,  who 
ire   all   taught   in   the   same  class,   and  it  has   fre- 
quently   been    noted    that    when   the    principal    and 
eacher   had    been    talking   in   their   presence     they 
knew  what  the  subject  under  discussion  had  been. 
All  three  girls  have  exhibited  this  faculty  to  some 
degree,   but  it  is  most  noticeable  in   Ella  M.   Hop- 
kins,   of    Utica,    a   girl    of    sixteen,    who    has    been 
ee   years   under   instruction   at   the   school.     In- 
Heejd,  it  is  said  of  her  that,  having  once  been  pres- 
ent during  a  conversation  between  two  other  per- 
sons,  she  was  able  to  write  out  afterward  part  of 
What    they    had    said.     This    occurrence    is    said   to 
pave   taken   place  at   her  home  in   Utica,   and   Mr. 
ICurrier   cannot   vouch   for '  its   accuracy.     But.  the 
-|8tory    does    not'   sound    so    incredible    to    him    as    to 
those    unfamiliar   with   the    class    of     persons   with 
'whom  he  is   brought  into  daily  contact. 

"We  all  possess  a  sixth  sense,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,"  he  says.  "We  are  conscious  of  cer- 
tain things  without  any  apparent  assistance  from 
our  ordinary  senses,  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  those  who  are  deprived  of  two  or  three  senses 
should  develop  those  that  remain  to  a  surprising 
degree." 

Apart  from  her  sixth  sense,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
however,   Ella  Hopkins  is  a  most  remarkable  girl,' 
and   if  she   goes  on  developing  as  at  present,    Mr. 
Currier  believes  that  she  will  rival  Helen  Keller. 
With  perhaps   one  exception,   a  man  named  James 
Caton,    who   was    graduated    from    the    Institution 
about  twenty  years  ago,  she  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble  pupil   who   ever  went  through  the  institution. 
A  boy  named  Orin  Benson  attracted  much  atten- 
tion some  years  ago  by  the  way  in  which  he  was 
able   to   dispense   with   his   lost   senses,    and   Katie 
McGirr,    a    present    pupil,    aJso    does    remarkable 
; things,  but  neither  of  them  has  Miss  Hopkins's  in- 
tellect.     She    has    the    advantage    of   coming   from 
a  cultured  and  refined  family,  and  is  in  appearance 
ivery  different  from  the  ordinary  deaf,  or  deaf  blind 
person.    Her  face  has  none  of  the  distressing  blank- 
ness  that  is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  as  she  bends 
over  her,  typewriter,  her  large,   blue  gray  eyes  are 
fixed  intently  upon   the   keys   as   though  she  could 
see, 
"That  is  an  inherited  bent  of  the  mind,"  Mr    Cur- 
explains,  when  the  circumstance  is  commented 
i.     "We  are  accustomed  to  look  at  things  when 
are    thinking    intently    about    them,    and    the 
trait   persists   when   vision    is  gone.     When 

s    Hopkins   becomes    as   familiar   with    tne    ma* 
chine    as    Katie    McGirr    is,    she    won't    look    at   iti 
when  she  is  operating  it. 
Unlike  Helen   Keller,   Ella  Hopkins  has  not  beenj 

feat  and  blind  from  infancy.  The  loss  of  sight, 
peech  and  hearing  occurred  yihen  she  was  eight 
years  old,  as  the  result  of  scarlet  fever.  She 
bad  had  a  little  education  before  that,  but  had 
gotten  pnactlcallv  everything  she  had  learned 
hen  brought  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution 
three  years  ago.  All  her  progress  has  therefore 
been  made  since  that  time.  She  can  now  write 
English  very  correctly  on  a  typewriter,  a  re- 
markable achievement  for  a  person  afflicted  as  she 
.,  for  to  such  English  is  practically  a  foreign  lan- 
uage.  She  can  articulate  and  understand  what 
|thers  say  by  the  sense  of  touch.  She  converses 
jently  in  the  sign  language,  and  recognizes  her 
lends  merely  by  touching  their  hands.  She  can 
__!W,  knit  and  crochet,  and  takes  great  interest 
if    her  !,    with    the    exception    of    arithmetic, 

t   which  !  a  great    aversion.     Her   favorite 

udles  and    history. 

Although    sin     cannot    see    herself   in    the    mirror, 
it  Ish   Hopkins   takes  great  Interest  in   her  personal 
has  decided  ideas  about  the  mak- 
own  gowns,  and  when  about  to  be  pho- 
he    Tribune    last    week      she    was 
n  uch    concerned    about    the    way    her    hair    looked. 
A  i  soon  as  she  understood  what  was  going  to  hap- 
p  n    her  hand  went  up  to  her  hair  with  a  g 
v  li'cli     hei     teacher,     Miss    Mary    L.    Barrager,    un- 
d  ustood    to    mean,    "Is    my    hajr    all    right?"      Miss 
jfirrnger    put    her    hand    in    that   of    her   pupil    and 
HHttly    conveyed     the    assurance    that     no    fault 


Lth    tne    nair,    for    Miss   Hopkins  i 
llled  and  looked  satisfied  ..*_„-.  «. 

..ike   Hrffen   Keller.    Ella  Hopkins  has  been   most  ] 
>t*T  In   her   teacher.     Miss  Barrager  was  the  i 
lachetfof  Oren  Benson,  and  the  institution  is  very 
rou&Fot  what  she  has  done. 


r€*riAN&  HE-AJLP1 


ELLA    M.    HOPKINS. 

A  remarkable  blind  girl. 
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SUNDAY,  .<rr£B    \2,  1905, 

WORK  BY  THE  BLIND. 

Exhibition    at    Public    Library    Will 

<  lose  This  Afternoon. 

Many  people  took  advantage  of  yester- 
day's "exhibition  at  the  public  library  , to 
see  what  tHfe  blind  people  ot  Worcestei 
do  It  was  expected  that  the  ex- 
hibition might  be  continued  tomorrow 
and  Tuesday,  but  this  plan  has  been 
abandoned,  and  those  who  wish  to  visit 
it  and  have  not  don-  so.  will  have  to  do 
so   this  afternoon,    between   the   hours  01 

*  There  wcreMhree  blind  people  In  at- 
tendance yesterday,  and  there  will  be 
some  this  afternoon.  The  hours  yesterday 
w,,e  from  7  to  !),  in  addition  to  the  hours 
I  of  3  to  6  in  the  afternoon.     . 

WORCESTER   (MASS.)  TELEGRAM 


MONDAY,  FES_JL3^.J20E. 

To   See   Books    for   <lie   Blind. 

About  201)  people  visited  the  public 
library  yesterday  afternoon,  to  sec  tne 
hooks* fe,  of  Hi.-  blind  which  were 

shown  there.  The  exhibition  closed  at  ■> 
,,'clock  Tier.-  were  three  blind  women 
and  a   blind   man   pr<  ■   explain  the 

use  of  the  books  to  the  visit  m 
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MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1905 

A  committee  of  newspaper  men  and  men 
in  commercial  life  in  New  York  are  promot- 
ing an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  journalist,  Marvin  R.  Clark,  who  is 
now  wholly  incapacitated  and  greatly  in 
need  of  assistance.  'Many  prominent  actors 
and  entertainers  have  volunteered  their 
services.  Clark  lost  his  sight  through  in- 
juries he  received  while  rescuing  a  woman 
and  child  from  death.  Later  the  same  in- 
juries brought  about  a  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs.  Despite  Clark's  afflictions,  he 
is  a  marvellous  example  of  self-helpful- 
ness. Though  blind,  he  learned  the  use  of 
the  typewriter  and  continued  writing  for  a 
livelihood  until  the  paralysis  set  in  and  left 
him   almost  helpless. 
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BUND  WORKSHOP. 


^mmittee  Action  Not  to  be   Ac 
cepted  as  Final. 


Effort  io  Its  Behalf  on  Floor  of 
the  House. 


and   hears    with    her   sensitive   finger   tips. 
'With  lingers  lightly  placed  upon  the  I 
and  lips  of  a  person  speaking     he  cai 
every   word   that  is   said    as    fast    as   it   la 
Bpoki 
But  she  has  one  faculty  thai   astonl 

not    brought   in   dal  tad    with 

i    at',  dumb  aild  blind,   and   Which   makes 

liers  wonder 
will   go   if  she   is   able   to   continue   to 
relop  it. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  upon  occa- 
sions when,  having  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  she  has  been  sitting  in  a  room 
wheu  2  persons  were  enagaged  In  conver- 
fation-ehe  has  later  been  able  to  write  of 
the  subje>^j  they  discussed. 

BOSTON    EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 


- 


(Special   to   the   Argus.) 
Augusta.  Me.,  Feb.  12.— Although  the 
committee  on    appropriations  and  finan- 
cial affairs  have  voted  to  refer  to  the 
next  Legislature  the  resolve  in  aid  of 
establishing   the    Maine   workshop   and 
training  school  for  the  blind,   the  end 
is    not    yet.     Representative    Knapp    of 
South    Portland,     who    conducted     the 
hearing   before    the   committee   on    the 
part   of   those    who    favor   the    resolve, 
said  today  that  a  motion  will  be  made 
in  the  House  not  to  accept  the  report 
!  of  the  committee,  but  to  lay  it  on   the 
i  table.     Then   a   determined    effort    will 
!  be  made,   not   to   recommit   the  report, 
but   to  have  the  Legislature   appropri- 
ate   say   from    $10,000    to    $15,000    as   a 
nucleus   with   which   to   start   the   pro- 
posed   institution.     Mr.    Knapp    thinks 
that  the  support  of  some  of  the  most 
effective    speakers    in    the    House    can 
be  relied  upon   to   carry  out   this   pro- 
gramme. 


FEBRUARY    15,    1905 

A     BLIND     MAFS     INTUITION 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Record] 
The  degree  to  which  the  remaining  senses 
can  be  trained  when   the  sight  is   lost   was 
nitrated  the  other  morning  by  two  blind 
EKES  Se  home  at  Thirty-sixth  street- 
and  Lancaster  avenue.    The  men  came  from 
oppose  directions,  and  as  they  approached 
each   other  a  man   standing  on   the   corner 
'was  surprised  to  bear  oae  of  the  blind  men 
"ay     "Hello,   Ed;   what  are  you   doing   out 
this   morning?"     When  the  blind  man  was 
Isked  how  he  had  known  the  other  with  a 
"stance of    five   yards    between    them,    he 
answered-      "By  the  sound   of  his  cane     of 
course       I  can  tell  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
square  the  tap  of  the  cane  of  any  man  in 
the  home." 

SVENING  JOURNAL. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.J- 

1C.  jftfV» 
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TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    14,    1905 

Ella    M     Hopkins    of   Utlca,    N.    Y.,    bids 
fair   to  be   a  second    Helen   Keller.      About 
eight  years  ago,  she  being  then  nine  years 
old    she   suffered    from  a   severe   attack   of 
veliow  fever    and    on    her    recovery    could 
neither  see,  speak  nor  hear.     She  was  sent 
to  an  institution  for  the   instruction  of  the 
deaf  and   dumb,   and  now   may  be  said   to 
see  and  hear  with  her  sensitive  finger  tips 
She   also   speaks    freely.      The   principal   of 
the'  institution   says:    "With  her   mentality, 
and  allowing  that   she  will  continue  to  im- 
prove as  she  has  done  in  the  past,  there  is 
no   reason   to   doubt    that   she   will    in   time 
arrive  at  as  high  a  state  of  development  as 
Helen  Keller." 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    ADVERTISER 


TUESDAY.  FEB.   H.   1905. 
ANOTHER  HELEX   KELLER. 

From  the  New  York  World. 

In  the  institution  for  tne  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  163rd  st.  and  Broad- 
way, there  is  a  girl  not  quite  17,  of  whom 
Principal  Currle  says:  "With  her  mental- 
ity, and  allowing  that  she  will  continue  to 
improve  as  she  has  done  in  the  past,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  will  in  time 
arrive  at  as  hie;h  a  state  of  development 
as  Helen  Keller.  I  mean  as  Helen  Keller 
really  is,  r.ot  as  the  highly  imaginative 
newspaper    reports   have   represented    her." 

This  girl  is  Ella    Hopkins  of  TJtica,  N.   Y., 

n  ahiid  in  appearance,  and  great  expressive 

s  that  look  so  steadily  at  you  that  it  is 

almost  impossible  to  realize  that   the  light 

has  been  forever  blotted  out  of  them. 

Ella  Hopkins  has  reached  as  high  a  state 
of  development  as  any  one  afflicted  as  she 
is  has  ever  reached  at  her  age. 

About  8  yrs.  ago  the  girl  contracted 
scarlet  fever,  and  when  she  recovered  from 
the  fever  she  could  neither  s<  e,  speak  nor 
hear.  All  3  faculties  had  suddenly  left  her 
She  was  sent  to  the  institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  today 
she  can  both  see,  speak  and  hear,  but  not 
of  course  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who 
have  perfect  sight,  perfect  articulation  and 
perfect  hearing.    Ella  Hopkins  sees,  speaks 


HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 

■    i 

It  Will  Be  Held  Washington's 

Birthday    at    Home    on 

Pavonia  Avenue. 

A  matinee  euchre  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Home  for  the  Blind  will  be  given 
Washington's'  Birthday  at  the  home, 
537  Pavonia  Avenue,  play  commencing 
at  2  p.  m.  It  will  be  a  patriotic 
euchre,  as  the  decorations  will  be 
red,  white  and  blue.  Hatchets  will 
be  given  as  souvenirs  in  honor  of  the 
day.  Lemonade  and  cake  will  be 
served  to  the  guests. 

As  the  proceeds  of  the  euohre  will 
go  to  a  .worthy  charity,  a  large  at- 
tendance is  looked  for.  The  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  arrangements  has 
secured  a  fine  array  of  prizes,  and 
these  alone  should  attract  a  large 
number  of  players.  There  will  also 
be  prizes  for  non-players. 

PORTLAND   (ME.)    EXPRESS. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEE,  15,   1905. 

STILL  HOPE  FOR 
SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 


South  Portland  and  Portland  Repre- 
sentatives To  Offer  Substitutes  II 
Pending  Bill  Dies, 

There  is  'hope  for  the  bill  which  if 
pending  in  the  Legislature  in  behall 
of  the  Home  for  the  Blind  in  this  Cit£ 


Representative  Knapp  of  South  P 
land  is  to  move  the  substitution  of  the 
bill  for  the  report  ih  case  the  report 
shall  be  adverse.  If  this  does  not 
work  there  will  be  another  bill  by  a 
Portland  representative  which  will 
the  matter  in  bettor  shape  than 
otherwise    it    would    be. 

This  bill  will  ask  for  a  special  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  condition  ol 
the  blind  In  this  State  and  to  report 
at  the  neixt  Legislature.  This  will  .<e- 
curo  an  unbiased  report  two  years 
hence,  will  have  the  effect  of  placing 
the  matter  on  a  solid  basis  and  with 
a  standing  in  the  next  "general 
court"  wheire  as  the  entire  subject 
otherwise  would  be  under  the  disad- 
vantage two  years  hence  of  losing  all 
It  has  gained  this  Winter. 

With  an  expense  not  exceeding  $500 
for  the  commission,  its  author  hopes 
that  this  will  pass  without  objection 
and  thus  a  move  -made  which  will  be 
beneflcal  though  the  postponement  for 
two  years  is  believed  in  many  circles 
to  be  a  hardship  which  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  Maine  are  to  be  subjected  to 
unnecessarily  if  this  bill  does  not  go 
through. 

WOONSOCKET   (R.   I.)    CALL. 


WEDNESDAY.   FEB.    1.5,    1905, 

CONCERT  BY  BLIND  PIANIST. 


To  be   Given   in   Harris  Hall   Sunday 
Night— Tickets  Now  on  Sale. 


The  sale  of  tickets  for  the  concert 
to  be  given  in  Harris  hall  next  Sunday- 
evening  at  8  o'clock  by  Louis  J.  Fur- 
man,  the  blind  pianist  of  New  York, 
commenced  this  morning  at  the  piano 
rooms  of  Ralph  Boucher,  Depot 
square,  under  whose  management  the 
concert  is  to  be  given. 

Mr.  Furman  is  a  very  talented 
young  man.  His  cleverness  as  a  piano 
player  demands  recognition  and  toas 
been  favored  with"  high  commenda- 
tion. He  gave  a  piano  recital  in 
Providence  last  week.  .One  of  the 
Providence  papers  spoke  of  it  as  fol- 
lows: "He  manifests  a  sufficiently 
impressive  amount  of  skill  to  indicate 
that  he  is  an  uncommon  youth,  and 
that  he   must     possess     a   wonderful 
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THE    BLIND    PIANIST. 

quantity  of  what  is  known  familiarly 
as  pluck.  His  playing  is  marked  by 
a  certainty  that  is  astonishing  to 
those   who   follow     his    performances 


^■■"1 


■<\N  with  a  critical  ear  and  lie  shows  that 
he  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  expres- 
sion.     Moreover,      his     technique     is 
something  that  pleases  the  captious." 
Besides     compositions     by     Chopin 
and  Beethoven  and  such  noted  writers, 
Mr.  Furman  will  also  render  two  num- 
bers of  his  own     composition     which 
have  been  approved  by  the  American 
College  of  Musicians,  of  which  he  is  ! 
a  member.     Mr.   Furman   will  be  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Mina  Peacor,  a  soprano 
soloist,   who   also   is  blind.    She   is  a 
graduate  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Beethoven 
Music  School  at  Meadville,  Pa. 

The  sale  of  tickets  this  morning  was 
said  to  be  encouraging. 

Published   Every  Day  «n  the  Year. 
VOL.  CXVII.,  NO.  47. 


THURSDAY,  FEB.  16,  1905. 

HER  LOST  SIGHT  RETURNS. 

APPL-ETON.  "Wis.,  Feb.  15,  1905.  Miss 
Sadie  Clark  of  Neenali,  Wis.,  a  high 
school  student,  today  recovered  her 
evesi^ht  suddenly  while  on  a  train  go- 
ing- to  Milwaukee  to  undergo  an  opera- 
tion. She  lost  her  sight  about  a  week 
ago.  ' 


gtaston  fansmit 

THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    16,    1905 

DIVIDENDS     FROM     BEGGING 

[From  the  Westminster  Review] 
Perhaps  few  people  understand  to  what 
an  extent  begging  is  carried  on  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  how  lucrative  the  practice  is. 
A  case  is  reported  of  a  beggar  who  is 
known  to  own  a  gig;  and  still  another  of  one 
known  to  charitable  societies,  who  passed 
as  blind  for  years,  and  is  now  in  receipt 
of  over  £200  a  year  from  the  investment 
of  the  money  he  has  accumulated. 

WO  ON  SOCKET  (R.  10   CALL. 


TKUB0DAX  FI¥B.  1«,  l*0f 

A  F0UBLE  EVENT 


Blind   Vocalist   Will   Assist   the -Blind 
Pianist  at  Harris  Hall  Next  Sunday. . 


From  what  has  been  already  said 
by  distinguished  musical  critics  of 
Mr.  Furman's  wonderful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  great  composers,  especially 
his  favorite  Chopin,  it  is  anticipated 
that  toe  piano  recital  to  be  given  next 
Sunday  evening  at  Harris  hall  will  be 
of  great  musical  interest.  Among 
other  numbers  the  program  will  em- 
e  two  of  Chopin's  "Nocturnep," 
Beethoven's  "Moonlight  Sonato," 
Mendelssohn's  'Folkslled,"  Hitter's 
"Ryhtmel  al  Studies,"  Liszt's  "Hun- 
garian Rhapsodie,"  in  which  the  blind 
pianist  will  exhibit  his  intellectual 
power  to  such  a  decree  that,  those 
who  will  hear  him  will  entirely  forget 
that   he  of   the   use    of    his 

'.  importa  ulty,  that  of  vision. 

But  this  is  n  !I  that  Mr.  Ralph 
Boucher,  under  whose-  management 
the  concert  Is  c<  -  'dieted,  has  provided 
for   a   treat.     Miss    Nina   Peacor,    the 


MISS  NINA  PEACOR, 
The  Blind  Pianist. 


blind  vocalist,  is  also  on  the  program 
Speaking  of  her,  the  Providenci 
Journal  says:  "The  fact  that  she  is 
sightless  evidently  has  not  prevented 
her  from  cultivating  to  an  uncommon 
degree  her  vocal  talent.  She  gives 
her  treble  passages  with  a  firmness 
and  elegance  that  is  rarely  surpassed 
by  a  singer  of  her  class." 

Assuming  to  make  her  debutes  on 
the  vaudeville  stage,  Miss  Peacor  will 
be  henceforth  billed  as  "Pauline 
Rhodes,  the  blind  nightingale.  The 
name  "Rhodes"  is  in  honor  of  Rtode 
Island,  where  her  fh;st  appearance  on 
the  vaudeville  stage  has  been  made. 

As  Mr.  Boucher's  piano  store  is  not 
open  at  late  evening  hours,  tickets  for 
the  concert  may  also  be  purchased  at 
Desrochers  Brothers'  drug  stores  in 
Edward's  block  and  on  Cumbrelahd 
street,  Social. 


joston  Itaxlg  (Stofe. 


THURSDAY,  FEB  16,  1905. 


GOOD  SIO 


Deaf,  Dumb,  Blind,  but  She 
Knows  What  Is  Said. 


Curious  Fete  of  Viking  Ga  leys  Kept 
in  Shstland  Islands. 


The  way   in    which   the   mind   reaches 
out    for    any    available    mean,    of    com- 
munication  with   the  outer   world   wncn 
the   ordinary    means   of   communication 
are  closed  is  a  marvel   that  has  become 
almost    commonplace    in    this    da>     01 
scientific   education   for  the   deaf,   dumb 
and  blind,  but  person*  not  familiar  _wlth 
the  class  o..-eople  so  afflicted  are  hard- 
y'pVepared'iolear   that   they   can   re- 
ceive   impression,    without    any    visible 
material  means.  , 

Principal    Enoch    H      Currier    of    the 
New    York    institution    .or    the     ns    uc 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,   says,  how 
ever,  that  this  is  not  an  uncommon  oc- 
currence among  the  deaf  blind.  _ 

In  this  institution  are  three  deaf  blind 
„rte.  who  are  all  ta^tln^  *«£* 
class,  and  it  ha,  fr,e(1"^1Uyan'd  "eachcr 
that  when  the  Prtn-gf  *esence  they 
had  W«JfgJtSSdi£?  discussion 
BTiS?    'Vte    Kirls    have    ex- 


ELLA     HOPKINS, 
hlblted  this  faculty  to  some  degrse,  but  T" 
it   is   most    noticeable   in   Ella   M.    Hop-  { 
kins  of  Utica,  a  girl  of  16,  who  has  been 
three    years    under    instruction    at    the 
school. 

Indeed,  it  is  said  of  her  that,  having 
once  been  present  during  a  conversation 
between  two  other  persons,  she  was  able 
to  write  out  afterward  part  of  what 
they  had  said.  This  occurrence  is  said 
fo  have  taken  place  at  her  home  in 
ITlfcn,  and  Mr  Currier  cannot  vouch 
for  its  accuracy. 

But  the  story  does   not  sound   so   in- 
credible to    him  as   to   those   unfamiliar 
With  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  he' 
Is  brought  into  daily  contact. 

"We  all  possess  a  sixth  sense,  in  a 
great.e'r  or  less  degree,"  he  says.  "We 
are  conscious  of  certain  things  without 
any  apparent  assistance  from  our  or- 
dinary senses,  and  It  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  those  who  are  deprived  of 
two  or  three  senses  should  develop  those 
that  remain  to  a  surprising  degree." 

Apart  from  the  sixth  sense,  if  it  may 
be  so  called,  however,  Ella  Hopkins  is  a 
most,  remarkable  girl,  and  if  she  goes 
on  developing  as  at  present,  Mr  Currier 
believes  that  .she  will  rival  Helen  Kel- 
ler. 

Miss  Hopkins  has  the  advantage  of 
coming  from  a  cultured  and  refined 
family,  and  is  in  appearance  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  deaf,  or 
deaf  blind  person.  Her  face  has 
none  of  the  distressing  blankness   that 

i*  usual  in  such  cases,  and  as  she  bends 
over  her  typewriter,  her  large  blue-gray 
eyes  are  fixed  intently  upon  the  keys  as 
though  she  could  see. 

"That  is  an  inherited  Dent  of  the 
mind."  Mr  Currier  explains,  when  the 
circumstance  is  commented  upon.  'We 
are  accustomed  to  look  at  things  when 
We  arc  thinking  intently  aoout  them. 
and  the  mental  trait  persists  when 
vision  is  gone.  ' — New  York  Tribune. 


THE    BOSTON    BUDGET 


Feb.  18  1905 

Tobacco  blindness!— "  Arthur  ":  In  a  re- 
cent case  it  was  decided  (on  medical  evidence) 
that  a  certain  failure  of  vision  occurring  in  a 
workman  was  due  to  a  brick  falling  on  his  head, 
and  not,  as  alleged  by  his  employers,  to  ex- 
cessive smoking.  The  man  admitted  smoking  i£ 
ounces  of  tobacco  a  week,  but  this  amount  was 
considered  insufficient  to  cause  impaired  vision. 
It  must,  however,  be  recognized  that  no  hard- 
and-fast  line  can  be  drawn  as  to  what  is  the 
limit  of  safety.  Personal  idiosyncrasy  plays  a 
large  part;  each  individual  who  smokes  has  to 
find  out  by  personal  experience  how  much  he 
can  or  caunot  tolerate.  The  smoking  of  cigar- 
ettes or  of  cigars  may,  equally  with  the  pipe, 
lead  to  amblyopia  of  varying  degree,  given  a 
suitable  subject.  Any  condition  which  lowers 
the     eneral    health    may  be   a     predisposing 


cause,  but  some  who  are  apparently  In  tiie  best 
of  health  are  susceptible.  Alcoholic  indulgence 
is  in  many  cases  a  contributing  factor,  but  It  is 
by  no  means  essential.  It  Is  nicotine  which, 
getting  into  the  blood,  selects  certain  nerve 
fibres  (particularly  the  pupillo-macular  fibres 
in  the  optic  nerves)  for  its  injurious  action;  and 
the  stronger  the  tobacco— that  is,  the  higher  the 
percentage  of  nicotine— the  greater  will  be  the 
amblyopic  effect  In  the  susceptible  person. 
Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  quite  small 
quantities  of  tobacco,  even  so  little  as  half  an 
ounce  a  week,  have  been  sufficient  to  cause 
decided  amblyopia. 


» 


BOSTON    EVENING 
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A  MUSEUM  OF  SOCIOLOGY 


FROFESSOR   F.   G.   PEABODY'S   WORK 
BEARING  FRUIT 


This  New  Institution  Will  Exhibit  the 
Steps  Taken  Throughout  the  World  for 
Social  Betterment — A  Quarter  Century's 
Labors  in  Sociology  Now  Crowned — How 
This  New  Museum  Resembles  the  "Musee 
Sociale"  in  Paris — Its  Indebtedness  to  the 
St.  Louis  Fair 


BY   BURTON   L.    BEAD 

The  elements  combine  to  make  this  year 
an  especially  notable  one  for  Professor 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  and  for  the  work 
which  he  has  been  quietly  but  energetically 
developing-  in  the  way  of  practical  sociologi- 
cal instruction  in  Harvard  University. 
First  of  all,  it  is  just  twenty-five  years 
since  Professor  Peabody  first  undertook  to 
teach  at  Harvard  in  a  systematic  fashion 
the  ethics  of  the  social  question— the  first 
attempt  of  the  kind,  it  is  believed,  in  any 
institution  of  learning.  Considering  that 
the  fact  of  this  anniversary  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case — not  having  been  dis- 
covered at  the  time— it  is  a  notable  coin- 
cidence that  in  this  particular  year  his 
work  in  this  field  has  been  fittingly  recog- 
nized by  his  selection  as  Harvard's  repre- 
sentative at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where 
he  is  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  next  fall 
upon  the  same  subject.  And  finally  there 
is  not  only  a  present  interest,  but  a  peculiar 
significance  in  the  announcement  that  he 
has  plans  well  under  way  for  a  second' 
piece  of  pioneer  work— a  Museum  of  So- 
ciology, which  is  equivalent  to  the  appli- 
cation of  actual  laboratory  methods  to  this 
branch  of  instruction. 

In  its  practical  aspects  the  "Museum" 
has  already  taken  quite  definite  shape.  To- 
gether with  an  extensive  special  library 
upon  sociological  topics,  it  is  to  take  up 
about  all  of  the  second  floor  of  Emerson 
Hall,  the  materials  occupying  two  large 
main  rooms  and  some  other  space.  This 
provides  reasonably  good  opportunity  for 
effective  work,  and  during  the  last  few 
months  Professor  Peabody  and  two  assis- 
tants have  been  engaged  in  securing  the 
necessary  materials  both  from  this  country 
and  abroad;  materials  which  may  be  de- 
scribed in  a  word  as  aiming  to  show 
by  all  practicable  mean's,  such  as 
models,  charts  and  photographs,  what  is 
actually  going  on  today  in  the  way  of 
social  betterment.  A  very  substantial  con- 
tribution, for  instance,  is  that  of  a  variety 
of  materials  from  the  department  of  social 
economy  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  especially 
the  elaborate  exhibit  from  the  German 
Government  illustrating  the  great  Imperial 
"Workmen's  Insurance  system.  To  give  a 
broad  idea  of  the  field  to  be  covered,  the 
following  list  by  countries  of  some  of  the 
material  secured  may  be  of  interesi  : 

From  France— A  collection  of  charts  repre- 
senting the  work  of  associations  of  work- 
men for  mutual  benefit  and  of  employers' 
welfare  institutions;  also  the  St.  Louis  ex- 
hibit of  the  Paris  prefecture  of  police,  show- 
ing by  photographs  the  improved  means  of 
identifying  criminals,  and  exhibits  from  a 
number  of  deaf  and  blind  schools.  From 
Germany— The  collection  of  diagrams,  pic- 
tures and  books  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  illus- 
trate  the  German   Imperial   Workmen's   In- 


sure and    pi graphs    Illus- 

trating iong   t  he 

German  miners;  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  sanltorla  for  tuberoulosis patients, 
ami  charts  ahov 

stations    in    the  From    Belgium— A 

collection  consisting  mostly  of  printed  mai- 
ler from  various  so.  j 

From  Italy  Hooks  anil  pamphlets  supplied 
by  the  Ministry  ol  Trade  and  private  insti- 
tutions. 

Among  other  foreign  materials  may  be 
mentioned  an  Interesting  exhibit  from  the 
Tokio  School  for  the  Blind  ami  Deaf,  and 
some  photographs  illustrating  the.  charit- 
able and  correctional  institutions  of  Huenos 
Ayres.  Special  attention,  naturally,  will 
be  given  to  strictly  American  materials, 
but  most  of  the  plans  in  this  direction  are 
at  present  held  in  abeyance,  for  several 
reasons.  Some  valuable  contributions  have 
been  received,  however;  for  instance,  an 
excellent  collection  of  photographs  of  insti- 
tutions under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities, 
and  exhibits  from  other  public  and  private 
institutions. 

Of  course  the.  collecting  of  any  such  mass 
of  materials  brings  with  it  numerous  ques- 
tions as  to  arrangement  and  classification 
which,  owing  to  the  practical  newness  of 
the  whole  scheme,  will  have  to  be  worked 
cut  in  a  more  or  less  experimental  fash- 
ion. For  example,  there  arises  first  of  all 
the  difficulty  inherent  in  such  a  plan,  as  to 
whether  the  arrangement  shall  be  geo- 
graphical or  topical— and  in  some  cases 
even  a  third  point  of  view,  the  historical, 
might  easily  suggest  itself.  The  ideal 
scheme,  perhaps,  would  be  that  of  a  divi- 
sion primarily  topical,  with  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  subordinate;  but  here,  as 
with  most  ideal  arrangements,  there  are 
found  to  be  numerous  practical  difficulties. 
So  much  of  this  kind  of  matter  is  received 
as  gifts  from  foreign  governments,  who 
have  already  carried  out  their  own  varying 
schemes  of  arrangement  and  classifica- 
tion, that  to  redistribute  the  materials  ac- 
cording to  any  general  scheme  is  apt  to 
become  too  much  of  a  task,  aside  from 
other  serious  objections.  Another  question 
likely  to  bring  more  or  less  perplexity  is 
that  of  deciding  whether  certain  printed 
materials  belong  properly  to  the  museum, 
strictly  speaking,  or  to  the  library.  Ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  however,  will  doubtless 
adjust  themselves  in  due  time.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  work  proposed  has  been 
carried  out  already  in  the  "Musee  Sociale" 
at  Paris,  and  the  main  problems  arising  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Harvard  plan  is 
intended  as  an  effective  aid  to  academic 
instruction,  rather  than  simply  to  supply 
the  needs  of  expert  investigators. 

It  is  puzzling  to  the  uninitiated,  toy  the 
way.  to  find  that  for  sometime  past  Har- 
vard's sociological  instruction  has  toeen 
carried  on  both  by  the  department  of 
economics  and  the  department  of  philoso- 
phy—not jointly,  but  each  working  practi- 
cally independently  of  the  other.  But 
analysis  of  the  work  shows  that  the  ap- 
parent duplication  is  only  one  of  a  large 
number  which  are  apt  to  arise  between  de- 
partments having  somewhat  related  in- 
terests, and  as  usual  the  real  distinction 
is  to  toe  found  in  the  point  of  view.  Upon 
the.  economic  side  the  work  pursued  has 
been  essentially  the  study  of  underlying 
causes  and  effects  as  bearing  upon  social 
problems,  and  the  critical  review  of 
schemes  of  improvement,  such  as  socialism 
and  the  single  tax,  which  rest  largely  upon 
an  economic  basis.  The  philosophical 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  frankly  and 
earnestly  with  the  ethical  view-point,  that 
is,  with  the  question  of  how  society  can 
be  improved,  assuming  that'  the  student 
wants  to  improve  it.  To  quote  from  the  of- 
ficial description  of  Philosophy  5,  the 
course  aims  to  study  "the  problems  of 
poor  relief,  the  family,  temperance,  and 
various  phases  of  the  labor  question,  in 
the  light  of  ethical  theory.  TJie  course  is 
an  application  of  ethical  theory  to  the 
social  problems  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  economic  courses 
dealing  with  similar  subjects  by  the  em- 
phasis laid  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
social  situation  and  on  the  philosophy  of 
society   involved." 

The  development  of  this  work  has  been 
peculiarly  interesting.  There  are  no  discov- 
erable records  that  any  such  work  had  been 
attempted  prior  to  1880— the  year  in  which 
Professor  Peabody  first  gave  "Philosophy 
5,"  with  just  four  Divinity  School  students 
for  a  class.  His  original  idea  was  simply  to 
give  to  Divinity  School  men  some  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  the  nature  of  social 
problems   and   methods  of   social   ameliora- 


tion, with  a  view  to  preparing  theni  better 
tor  their  duties  as  ministers.  The  course 
fulfilled  Its  object  and  was  given  regularly 
on  about  the  same  scale  for  several  years, 
when  suddenly  the  College  discovered  it 
ami  ihere  was  a  sudden  accession  of  undi 

nate    members    which    placed    "Philoso- 
5"  among  the   University's   larger   I 
ture  courses.     By  way  of  contrast,   it  may 
be  noted  that  the  course  now  contains  every  | 
year     fully     130     men,     sometimes     running  ' 
higher  than   this;   and  the  course   is   by   no 
means   a   "soft"    one,    as   the    requirements 
are  purposely  kept  high  with  a  view  to  at- 
tracting only   serious   students.      Meantime,  I 
(he    idea    has    spread    until    now    there    are  I 
hundreds   of  such  courses   given    in  Ameri- 
can universities,  and  it  has  taken  still  more 
definite    form    in    the   plan    now    being   de- 
veloped   by    Dr.    Jeffrey    R.    Brackett   for  a 
school    to    train    social    workers,    in    which 
Harvard  has  taken  an  active  interest.    Dur- 
ing   the    present    half-year,     in     fact,     Dr. 
Brackett    is   giving  a   course    for   specially 
prepared    students    in    the    practical    prob- 
lems of  charity,  public  aid,  and  correction, 
which  follows  logically  upon  the  more  gen- 
eral   work    carried    on    by    Professor    Pea- 
body in  "Philosophy  5," 

To  the  work  thus  outlined  other  courses 
are  to  be  added  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
the  "Museum"  project  will  give  the  whole 
programme  a  decided  stimulus.  In  the 
future  the  student  will  not  need  to  con- 
tent himself  with  general  theorizing  upon 
plans  for  social  relief,  or  with  what  little 
direct  observation  is  possible  in  his  imme- 
diate locality,  but  will  be  able  to  command 
at  a  moment's  notice  materials  which  will 
give  him,  in  as  tangible  a  form  as  it  is 
possible  to  command,  the  results  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  social  schemes  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  such  work,  obvi- 
ously, the  laboratory  method  is  especially 
available,  and  its  development  at  Harvard 
will  be  watched  with  very  keen  interest. 
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February  16,  1905. 
A  Moment  With  the  State  School. 


Those  who  have  never  visited  the  state 
school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  can  hardly  real- 
ize the  importance  of  the  institution  nor  the 
excellent  work  accomplished  in  teaching 
the  children  and  giving  them  the  education  as 
received  by  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
These  children  are,  as  a  rule,  bright  and 
learn  rapidly  when  once  they  get  a  proper 
start  and  it  is  due  to  the  patience  and  skill 
of  the  teachers  that  they  begin  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  things  and  gradually  compre- 
hend the  instructions  given  them. 

There  are  several  departments  and  each 
is  a  school  complete  in  itself,  in  a  sen^e. 
It  is  impossible  to  grade  the  school  as  a 
whole,  though  each  room  with  ten  to  twenty- 
pupils  will  contain  several  classes  in  two  or 
three  grades,  Thisof  course,  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  teachers  and  in  a  marked 
degree  limits  the  time  for  recitations.  For 
instance,  in  the  primary  rooms  in 
charge  of  Miss  Martha  Menefee  and  Miss 
Sauter,  where  the  deaf  are  learning  to 
make  their  letters  and  to  give  them  their 
diacritical  pronunciations,  and  are 
acquiring  a  vocabulary,  there  are  three  or 
four  classes  of  three  or  four  purils  each. 
Every  class  has  to  be  kept  busy  and  requires 
the  constant  attention  of  the  teacher.  In 
the  advanced  rooms,  the  studies  comprise 
elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  lan- 
guage, making  virtually  three  grades  for  a 
teacher.    Messrs.  Brown    and    Schoolneld 


FEB  i2  ©OS 

Street  Car  Fare  for  the  Blind. 
A  street  car  fare  fund  lias  been  started 
»for   the   benefit  of   the   blind   of  this   city 
'Who   desire   to  attend   the  entertainments 
given  three  times  a  week  for  them  at  the 
'Congressional  Library.    Only  a  few  of  the 
many    hundred    unfortunates    in    the    city 
are    able    to  pay   car    fare,    small    as    the 
amount  is,  and  a  number  of  persons  who 
sympathize   with   this  class   have   decided 
to  establish  a  car-fare  fund  and  let  it  be 
known   generally   that  contributions  from 
the  public  would  be  acceptable.    Such  con- 
tributions will  be  received  by  Miss  Josse- 
lyn  Giffin,  in  charge -of  the  room  for  the 
blind,  Library  of  Congress. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  11,   1905. 

Among  tin-  serious  books  to  be  pub- 
lished by  .Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
about  Feb.  -•"> 

Seventeen  of  the  short  stories  of  the 
late  Rowland  E.  Robinson  arc  collected  in 
"Out  of  Bondage."  which  will- appear  at 
about  the  same  time.  French  Canadians 
and  Vermont  farmers  are  tin-  chief  actors, 
but  the  title  story  is  a  legend  of  the  un- 
derground railroad. 


"Vs^      being  the  instructors. 

There  will  be  one  graduate  in  the  spring, 
Robert  Ryan,  from  the  deaf  department. 
In  the  literary  and  music  departments  of 
the  blind  school  there  will  be  no  graduates 
this  year. 

No  less  interesting  is  the  work  of  the 
blind  pupils.  These  are  all  in  one 
room,  large  and  small  being  under  the 
tutellage  of  Mr.  Henderson,  with  Miss 
Saunders  as  assistant  since  the  new  year. 
They  have  pupils  who  are  beginners  with 
others  who  have  been  at  school  several 
years,  making  their  classes  more  numerous 
than  among  the  deaf.  The  blind  have  a  \ 
scarcity  of  text  books,  owing  to  their 
bulkiness  and  expense,  which  causes  extra 
work  in  the  pupils  having  to  write  some  of 
their  lessons  from  dictation  and  then 
studying   them. 

The  blind  all  study  music  and  it  is  indeed 
wonderful  to  note  the  ease  with  which  they 
learn  —at  least  it  appears  easy  to  a  stranger. 
Miss  Lucile  Menefee  dictates  the  notes 
and  fingering  and  the  pupils  certainly 
learn  as  rapidly  as  seeing  children.  All 
take  piano  lessons  and  some  on  the  violin 
from  Miss  Menefee  and  Mr.  Henderson 
teaches  the  cornet.  It  was  our  pleasure 
to  hear  the  orchestra  which  makes  very 
sweet  music. 

The  studies  of  the  pupils  as  referred  to 
above  take  the  morning  hours  from  8  till 
12:40.  They  are  preparing  for  the  examin- 
ations to  be  held  next  week,  and  in  two  or 
three  weeks  a  public  exhibition  will  begiven 
which  will  be  a  treat  to  all  who  witness  it. 

The  afternoon  is  devoted  to  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  which  gives 
the  pupils  a  practical  education.  This 
includes  sewing,  printing,  carpentering, 
etc.,  and  of  this  phase  of  the  school  work 
we  may  write  in  the  near  future. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the 
school,  some  are  there  nearly  every  day, 
and  Superintendent  McAloney  and  the 
teachers  take  pride  in  conducting  strangers 
thru  the  building  and  explaining  their 
mode    of  instruction.— The  Age- Sentinel. 
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BABIE5    AND 


THE    BUND    GIRL 
WHO    LEADS    THEM 


After  travelling  several  miles  on  Fulton 
street— thh;  was  in  Brooklyn—  the-  Gates 
averne  oar  thought  better  of  it,  turned  into 
Gates  avenue  and  deposited  the  wprnaii 
at  her  destination,  little 

blind  babii 

It  was  a  small  and  shining  two  story 
yeljbw  house  with  immaculate  white  cur- 
tains', next  to   a   large   yellow   house  with 

similar  i : } j n t . l,eulate  whit!-  c-'ir 
lar;<e  house  seemed  to  look  protectingjly 
sidewise  at  the  little  yellow  house.  The 
big  yellow  house  is  the  Industrial  Home 
for  iha  Blind,  and  the  protection  is  .real. 
The  blind  men    give    the    bl  '>ies    the 

hi  tie  house  for  the  consideration  of  a 
ridiculously  low  cental  and  add  to  this 
i;  jnerosifcy  by  watci 

There  Was  no  doorbell,  so  the  visitor 
knocked.     Eter    knock    was  >ved    hy 

a  young  girl,  a-,  I  il    the   door   laugh- 

ingly— ri    prel  t.y    j  irl    with   yell 

hair  and /eyes  that  flashed   peculiai 
a  quirk  opemn  '  the  lids. 

"I  was  sure  l  heard  some  one  knock," 
the  girl  sui'l.  little    boys  n 

the  bell  cant 

that  tlu-  iiv.mit-  took  il   off  and  never  put 
ii    bach  again." 

By  this  time  the  «  on  rm  was  in  I '  e  hall, 
end   the  '      -    out    o    lit!  '<-   white 

vfl  vrrin  hie  door  and  clo 

il 

a  Cm*  rei  eption 
room  where  l  he 
Ihe 
dent ,  ;.:  ■  ,v|m 

fin '     i  ties, 

beginning  op  in  the  Seventies  in 


FREG 


^i  a  little  flat  with  1  ork  and  the 

jVomise  of  $100.  Now.  tlunks  to  her, 
the  asylum  >*  sn  institution  under  the 
supervision  of  the  International  Sunshine 
Branch  for  the  Blind,  with  a  summer  home 
for  blind  babies  at  Bartow  on  the  Sound. 

While  they  were  talking  the  girl  came  in 
Ft  the  door  It  was  daylight,  but  she 
W8  Used  en  tiptoe  as  it  it  were  night  and  she 
wae  afraid  of  waking  somebody. 

«T1mk  i-  RSiss  Clark,"  said  Mrs.  Fregear, 
introducing  her,  "our  secretary  and  teacher 
for  the  blind  babies. " 

The  woman  signalled  to  know  if  she  were 
totally  blino.  Mrs  Fregear  answerea 
aloua: 

"The  000k  find  T  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
house  thnt  can  see,"  she  said. 

The  woman  looked  quickly  at  the  girl 
to  see  if  this  saddened  her,  but  it  did  not, 
The  girl   laughed. 

"Yes,  1  ;.m  totally  blind,"  she  said. 

"I  must  show  you  her  typewriter,"  smiled 
Mrs.  Fregear,  "and  ask  her  to  write  for 
you.  She  does  very  beautiful  work.  She 
was  educated  in  the  New  York  Blind  Asylum. 
She  was  there  for  twelve  years."  All  this 
while  the  girl  listened  smilingly,  accus- 
tomed, apparently,  to  hear  her  calamity 
discussed. 

The  president  showed  the  visitor  through 
the  dining  room.  She  showed  her  the  shin- 
ing kitchen,  and  the  cook  who  could  6ee  and 
then  led  her  on  upstairs  to  the  room  in  which 
were  some  of  the  blind  children. 

Miss  Clark  had  preceded  them .  She  stood 
quietly  back  of  four  children  who  sat  in 
low  chairs  playing  with  toys.  The  visitor 
was  introduced  to   the    children  one  at  a 


p— ^    | 


!>&B?'*'>'    ^ 


\^> 


time.  They  rose  courteously,  particularly 
Cornelius,  who  hailed  from  Randall's  Island, 
but  who  possesses  the  manners  of  a  Ches- 
terfield. 

They  faltered  toward  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  searched  for  her  hand  with  their 
little  chill,  wavering  hands  and  shook  it. 
One  little  girl  lingered  over  it. 

"Nice  big  hand,"  she  cooed. 

"She  means  t» be  complimentary,"  hastily 
explained    Mrs.   Fregear   at    the    woman's 

consternation— her  hand  wasn't  so  very 
big,  she  wore  a  No.  6  glove,  and  if  ti: 
were  good,  a  0%—" Julia  thinks  everything 
is  lovely.  It  is  the  height  of  her  am- 
>n  to  grow  to  be  a  woman  6  :".  •  I  tall, 
perhaps  to  compensate  for  her  loss  of 
sight.     Sing,"  she  said,   gently. 

they  stood  in  a  row  and  sang, 
They  sang  something  about  thanking  God 
for  Hie  daylight  and  the  blessed  sunshine. 

Somehow  it  hardly  seemed  to  the  woman 
to  be  aii  appropriate  song.  She  tried  hard 
to  think  of  some  joke  to  counteract  the 
effect  But  she  couldn't  for  the  life  of  her 
think  of  a  joke,  so  she  looked  away  from 
the  little  sighth  »ut  of  the  window 

till  (he  song  was  finished. 

the  little  girls  brought  her  a 
doll  to  look  at. 

".Some    one    sent    them    rag    dolls,"    said 

Mrs.  Fregear.     "li  was  a  good  thing.     They 

;«1  and  leave  their  dolls  around  on  the 

floor.     Then     they     get     stepped     on.     It 

doe«n')    aatt    r  if  it  la  a  rag  doll." 

giri  began  to  find  her  way 
to  her  crib.  She  ran  her  small,  hesitating 
hand  along  the  mantel.  Finally,  reaching 
the  crib,  she  put  her  hand  under  the  pillow 
and  brought  out  her  doll. 

"I  keep  Susy  here,"  she  said,  "where  I 
am  sure  she  won't  get  stepped  on." 

Cornelius  was  passing  a  rubber  dog  back 
and  forth  before  his  eyes  in  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  see  it.  Abraham,  also  [from 
Randall's  Island,  sitting  in  a  low  chair,  was 
playing  a  fantasie  in  G  minor  on  the  seat 
of  a  higher  chair  in  front  of  him,  while 
Olive  Van  Etten  had  gone  into  a  corner 
by  herself  and  was  putting  her  doll  to 
sleep. 


~^^BUND  BABIES  AT  BAR  > 

"Come  in  the  next  room,"  said  Mrs 
Fregear.  "There  is  a  child  in  there  I  want 
you  to  see." 

The  woman  wondered  afterward  if  it 
was  because  Mrs.  Fregear  thought  she  was 
too  light  hearted  that  she  wanted  her  to 
see  this  child. 

Mrs.  Fregear  opened  the  door  of  a  room 
in  which  a  short  haired  sightless  little  girl 
was  standing  in  a  litter  of  broken  play- 
things. The  child  ran  to  Mrs.  Fregear, 
clasped  her  about  the  knees  and  bit  at 
her. 

"She  seems  very  nearly  hopeless,"  said 
Mrs.  Fregear,  "but  she  isn't.  She'll  c^me 
out  all  right  by  and  by  when  she  begins  to 
learn. 

"They  are  often  like  this  among  the  very 
poor.  Thife  girl  comes  from  the  slums  of 
Brooklyn.  She  speaks  a  jumble  of  three 
languages.  It  is  impossible  to  understand 
her. 

"She  has  been  blind  from  her  birth. 
They  are  like  little  wild  beasts  when  they 
have  been  blind  from  their  birth  and  are  of 
the  very  poor,  with  no  one  to  care  for  them, 

with  no  one  to  teach  them.  They  are  like 
jumping  jacks  sometimes,  standing  before 
windows  for  hours,  beating  their  hands 
about,  rolling  their  heads  from  side  to 
side  trying  to  find  the  light. 

"Maud,  Maud!  See  how  your  stockings 
have  come  down  from  kicking  the  doors. " 

The  door  opened  noiselessly.  The  blind 
girl  tiptoed  in.  She  went  directly  toward 
the  child,  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her 
to  a  seat  near  by  against  the  wall.  She 
took  the  seat,  raised  the  child  and  lifted 
her  into  her  lap. 

All  this  was  done  with  infinite  tender- 
ness, with  exquisite  gentleness,  but  the 
child  repaid  it  with  blows.     She  bit  at  her. 

"There,  there!"  soothed  the  blind  girl. 
"There,  there!" 

"We  have  to  keep  Maud  by  herself,"  re- 
sumed the  president.  "At  first  she  got  up 
in  the  night,  went  to  the  other  children's 
cots  and  dragged  them  out.     She  hit  them. 


— — ■— '  she  is  like  a  little  animal  in  her  utter  hope- 
lessness. 

"You  can  fancy  the  hopelessness  of  being 
not  only  blind,  but  without  the  intellig' 
to  counteract  it.     It  is  what  we  are  here 
for,  to  supply  the  intelligence. 

"At  first  this  child  seemed  to  have  abso- 
lutely no  rule  of  life  to  go  by.  For  ex- 
ample, she  went  to  bed  at  12  in  the  daytime 
and  got  up  at  12  in  the  night." 

"Hush!     Hush,"    w-hispered   the    woman. 
She  wanted  a  moment  in  which  to  forget 
the  total   darkness  of   this.     "Go  on," 
said  then. 

"It  was  weeks  before  we  could  break  her 
of  that,"  Mrs.  Fregear  went  on.  "She  had 
had  no  one  to  teach  her  the  hours  of  the 
day  or  the  night.  She  comes  from  the  very 
poor  who  have  to  work  always,  who  have 
no  time  to  care  for  their  blind.  So  manv 
more  poor  children  are  blind  than  rich,  so 
many  that  if  we  went  out  to  look  for  them 
they  would  fill  hundreds  of  such  houses  as 
this. " 

"Why  is  that?"  asked  the  woman. 

"Principally  because  their  mothers  at  the 
time  of  their  birth  have  no  competent 
nurses.  Often  when  the  baby  is  bom  they 
have  none  at  all.  Then  the  child's  eyes  are 
not  cared  for.  Proper  precautions  are  not 
taken.  Apparently  slight  things  will  cause 
blindness  in  the  new  born  baby." 

The  blind  girl  had  partly  succeeded  in 
quieting  the  child.  She  sang  to  her  in  a 
soft,  crooning  voice.  The  tired  head  of  the 
child  was  on  her  shoulder.  She  held  the 
blind  girl's  hand  to  her  lips,  but  she  no 
longer  bit  it. 

"She  is  the  only  one  who  can  quiet  the 
child,"  Mrs.  Fregear  said. 

Presently  the  blind  girl  followed  them 
in  the  same  noiseless  way,  feeling  her  way 
along  the  wall  with  her  little,  wavering 
band.  She  allowed  them  to  go  into  her 
room  and  see  her  typewriter.  It  was  a 
vow  small  room,  but  the  woman  comforted 
herself  by  reasoning  that  the  blind  girl 
could  hardly  realize  how  small  it  was. 


<c 


While  they  were  looking  at  the  type- 
writer   Mrs.    Fregear    went  up  stairs    for 

something.  The  blind  girl  fingered  the 
disk  and  pressed  the  keys.  They  were 
not  raised  keys  for  the  blind.  She  simply 
knew  the  letters  by  their  position  on  the 
disk.     She  wrote  beautifully. 

The  woman  put  questions: 

"Have  you  always  been  blind?"  she 
asked. 

"Since  I  was  5"     (Still  writing.) 

"How  old  are  you  now?" 

"How  old  would  you  think?" 

"Nineteen,"  guessed  the  woman. 

The  blind  girl's  gay  laugh  rang  out.  It 
was  astonishing,  the  gayety  of  her  laugh. 

"I  am  30,"  she  said. 

It  was  incredible.  The  young,  round 
face,  the  light  blond  hair  pushed  back 
from  a  high,  white  forehead,  the  fresh  color, 
the  face  absolutely  without  wrinkles. 

"Some  one  who  came  heje, "  she  remarked, 
"thought  I  was  16.  I  think  it  is  be- 
cause I  never  worry.  Worry  makes  more 
wrinkles  than  anything  else." 

Mrs.  Fregear  had  come  back  and  taken 
a  seat  on  the  couch. 

"Show  her  your  lace,"  she  said. 

The  blind  girl  got  up,  groped  gracefully 
toward  the  chiffonier,  opened  first  one 
drawer  and  then  another  and  finally 
brought  out  some  knitted  lace,  which  she 
put  into  the  lap  of  the  woman. 

"I  lay  it  away  first  in  one  place  and  then 
in  another,"  she  said;  "then  I  have  hard 
times  finding  it." 

"Read  her  a  little  story, "  suggested  Mrs. 
Fregear:     "Last     summer     at     the     blind 

babies'  summer  home  at  Bartow  Miss  Clark 
read  to  the  babies  till  her  fingers  ached." 

Miss  Clark  took  a  long  white  thick  book, 
opened  it  and  ran  her  fingers  nimbly  over 
the  pages  to  find  a  story  adapted  to  the 
intellect  of  the  woman.  Then  she  read  W 
a  sweet  voice  some  fable,  to  the  words  of 
which  the  woman  only  half  listened  for 
listening  to  the  sweetness  of  the  voice. 

Afterward  she  opened  the  drawers  of 
her  desk  and  showed  her  work,  the  letters 
she  wrote  in  carrying  on  the  correspondence 
of  the  establishment,  the  cards  with  raised 
letters.  She  talked  meanwhile  of  the 
children. 

"I  have  most  of  the  care  of  them,"  she 
said.  "It  is  good  for  the  little  blind  children 
to  be  cared  for  by  the  blind.  We  under- 
stand them.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  blind  unless  vou  are  blind  vour- 
self. 

"I  dress  and  undress  them.  1  bathe 
them.  To-night  is  their  bath  night-  I 
am  teavhing  them  to  bathe  themselves. 
Little  Cornelius  already  dresses  himself 
very  well  indeed.  I  never  think  of  them 
as  blind." 

was  quiet  a  little  while. 

"It  isn't  such  a  very  terrible  thing  to  be 
blind,"  she  said  then,j"and  yet  if  U  terrible, 
too,  never  to  -^ee  the  light." 

Two  electric  lights  had  been  turned 
<>;i  in  the  room.  The  woman  motioned 
to  the  president  to  know  it  the  blind  girl 
distinguished  those  lights.  Mrs.  Kregear 
-hook  her  head   ip  •.     Her  lips 

moved  in  the  words.  'Totally  blind." 

"Anywuy,"  continued  the  blind  girl, 
"there  is  no  use  crying  ever  spilled  milk. 
If  you  are  blind  yon  .  re  blind,  and  that's 
all  I  here  is  to  it. 

a  trying  to  teach  the  children  to  be 
ipy  in   their  blindness,     i   i 
happy.      And  I  have  been  I  twenty- 

five  years.     I  saw  for  live  years,  b-<   long 
enough  to  realises  how  good  it  is  to 

"Now,  too.  the  more  1  go  about  among 
people  the  more  >w  much  there 

is  to  see.     Thai  rne  mis=  my  sight. 

fi   is  a  thing  you  n  ind- 

ent." 

She  i  suddenly.     A   Bush  rose  t<-> 

her  face.      The  sightless  eye;  flashed,  then 
-ed. 

The  woman  got    up  abj 1 1  jr. 

She    wanted    to    get    out     where    people 
could  wee,  where  they  went    about  without 
LTChing     their     way     with      little    white 
quivering    hands,   whe  igh    it 

pitch  dark,   midi  Igbt,  yet  they  had   f 
open   eyes  that  could 

The     president    smiled     at    her     under- 
standing^.  She  undertook  to  comfort  her. 
"Show  her  your  pretty  watch,"  she  told 
the  blind   girl,   as    if    the    woman    were  a 
child  to  bo  ci  i-ifoi  ted  by  play 

The  girl   took   out  hi  tied  it. 

and  handed  it  to  the  woman.     There  were 


little  rubies  raised  telling  the  time. 

"The  clock  there  tells  me  the  time,  too," 
she  ndded,  "by  striking  every  five  minutes 
if  I  want  it  to.  It  is  a  very  kindlv  little 
clock   to  have." 

The  woman  took  her  hand,  then  went 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  the  blind  girl 
sitting  in  the  dark  surrounded  by  light. 

The  president  and  the  woman  lingered 
a  while  in  the  sitting  room,  talking  of  the 
blind. 

"That  girl  gives  her  services  to  the  chil- 
dren," she  said,  'She  will  accept  no  pa  v. 
She  is  invaluable,  and  as  remarkable  in 
many  ways  as  Helen  Keller.  The  children 
are  devoted  to  her.  Particularly  Corne- 
lius. I  don't  know  what  we  should  do 
without  her  in  this  home." 

At  that  moment  there  were  footsteps 
on  the  stairs.  The  woman  went  to  the 
door  to  look. 

The  children  crept  down  single  file,  their 
little  quivering  hands  wandering  along 
the  banisters,  their  eyes  searching  the 
light,  the  taller  girl  first.  Then  came  the 
others.  Then  followed  last  of  all  the  blind 
girl  leading  Cornelius  by    the  hand. 

They  descended  the  last  step,  they 
rounded  the  corner  with  the  quiet,  almost 
noiseless  step  of  the  blind,  and  began  de- 
scending the  steps  to  the  basement  and 
the  supper  room,  this  time  the  littleblind 
teacher  first. 

"The  blind  leading  the  blind,"  said  Mrs. 
Fregear. 


CLARKE,BLIND  MUSICIAN, 


-•-♦<$'♦-•- 


PLAYS  CARDS  BETTER  THAN  MEN  WHO  CAN  SEE. 


"»y 


Prof  Edward  Clarke,  the  blind  organist 
of  St  Joseph's  church  in  Biddeford.  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  mas- 
terful musician. 

Id  learning  a  new  piece,  his  music, 
after  being  transposed  to  the  dotted 
system,  is  placed  conveniently,  so  that 
he  can  put  one  hand  on  it,  while  the 
other  hand  touches  the  keys  of  the 
piano.  Then  he  shifts  hands.  In  this 
way  he  learns  the  complete  score. 

At  the  piano  or  organ,  whether  at 
church,  or  concert,  there  is  never  the 
least  sign  of  hesitation  or  anything  that 
would  make  one  think  the  performer 
could  not  tee 

His  wonderful  memory  aids  him  most. 
1,1,.  to  commit  piece  ;ii ter  piece 
the  must  difficult  music,  and  upon 
playing  will  never  make  a  break  or  mis- 
take. 


PROF    EDWARD    CLARKE. 

Each  year  the  professor  gives  a  re- 
cital in  his  city,  and  there  is  always  a 
crowded  house. 

One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  at  home 
is  to  have  a  game  of  cards  with  friends. 
The  cards  being  pricked  slightly,  he  has 
only  to  run  his  hand  over  them  to  know 


what  they  are,  and  he  can  keep  track  of 
tlicm  better  than  many  who  are  not 
blind. 

Prof  Clarl.-  ;>orn  in   Montreal   in 

1S67.  When  ib  nonths  old  he  became 
totally  blind.  Later  he  was  admitted  to 
the   Nazareth    institution. 

Aged  13,  he  had  studied  the  old  mas- 
ters, and  at  a  concert  at  that  time 
played  Mendelssohn's  "Sonata  a  Pas- 
siointa," 

At  11  he  began  studies  with  Prof  D. 
Ducharme.  with  whom  he  staid  till  the 
age    of    20.    when    he    left    the    instiim. 


■with  the  hi^  is  a  pianist 

and  organist. 

In  1S91  he  married  a  graduate  of  thi 
same  institution,  who  was  also  blind. 
She,  too.  is  i  remarkable  pianist  and 
!! ■<   professor's  most  sever*  critic. 

In  lSflj  he  was  selected  to  play  before 
the  governor  general  of  Canada.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  greatly  admired  the 
artist,  and  who  at  first  would  not  be- 
lieve  him   biind. 

It  was  in  1!>00  that  he  was  offered  the 
position  of  organist  in  St  Joseph's 
church,  Beddeford.  He  accepted  and 
has   been   there   ever   since. 


VESTERN     DAILY 


MERCURY, 
2    FEBRUARY,    1905. 

THE  SOUTH  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  INSTI- 
TUTION FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Sir, — In  your  admirable  report  of  the  proceedings 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  above  institution,  it 
\  ,1  appear  from  my  remarks  that  there  were  500 
subscribers  in  Cornwall.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
That  number  includes  the  Three  Towns,  SoirUi 
Devon,  and  the  whole  of  Cornwall.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  I  have  cause  to  complain  of  th* 
apathy  and  paucity  of  subscribers  from  so  large  av 

area.  

GR.EEK  WILLS,  Hon.  Treason*. 

February  1,  1905. 


■a 
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|wght.     How  much  more  must  it  come  as 
an   incentive  to  endeavour  to  one  who 
knows  from  his  own  experience  the  eoli 
tudo  of  darkness. 

Tho   Rev.    Henry    Bright,    known    in 
many  circles  as  the  "blind  evangelic 
is  deprived  of  sight;  but  this  has  only 
served  to  turn   Ins  energies  and   sympa- 
thies into  a  most  practical  channel      Th<>  / 
splendid  North  London  Hon"    for  Aged     BIRMINGHAM      GAZETTE 


three  over  ninety.     What  a  comfort  and  \  %W  ^  \ 
blessing  to  the   afflicted    old    men    and 
women    must    these    homes    he  1 

Mr.  Bright  must  feel  that  he  has  tri- 
umphed over  affliction,  and,  with  his 
wife,  started  a  work  of  which  the  benefits 
are  manifold. 


I 


THE    BLIND   HELPING   THE   BLIND. 

It  is  a  delightful  idea  that  the  afflicted  rich  should  help  those 
who  surfer  under  the  same  affliction,  without  having  the 
ameliorations  which  money  can  bring.  On  Wednesday  evening, 
Jan.  25,  several  students  from  the  Royal  Normal  College  and 
Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  gave  a  concert  at  Exeter  Hall 
in  aid  of  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society.  The  objects  of  this 
splendid  society  are  to  visit,  relieve,  educate,  and  assist  in  every 
possible  way  the  blind  of  London,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
fco  say  that  the  work  is  so  heavy  that  funds  are  often  found  to 
be  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  society.  The  work  of  the 
society  is  mostly  done  among  those  who  are  of  an  age  where 
the  ordinary  institution  training  is  valueless.  The  possibilities 
of  work  amongst  the  blind  have  so  greatly  widened  of  late 
years  that  the  children  who  are  now  being  educated  should  be 
able  to  earn  their  own  livings  without  much  difficulty ;  but 
these  conditions  did  not  exist  when  the  now  aged  blind  were 
still  in  their  youth.  Mr  John  Williams  Bemi,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  L.C.C.,  presided,  and  made  a  delightful  little  speech  in 
the  interval.  Mr  T.  Tennant  suggested  that  the  L.C.C.  should 
take  up  the  question  of  making  some  arrangement  whereby  the 
blind  should  be  saved  the  expense  of  paying  for  their  guides 
on  L.C.C.  vehicles.  Mr  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  energetic  principal 
of  the  college,  himself  blind,  spoke  brightly  of  the  work  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  nearly  all  his  life.  He  gave  tho 
encouraging  fact  that  89  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  passed 
through  the  training  at  the  Normal  College  were  now  self- 
sustaining,  £29,000  being  earned  by  them  during  last  year. 

■  Amongst  the  many  excellent  musical  items  which  went  to 
make  up  the  first  two  parts  of  the  programme,  the  choir 
rendered  several  part  songs  admirably,  whilst  Miss  Lizzie 
Crowley's  singing  of  "  Love  the  Pedlar  "  brought  the  house  down 
with  applause.  Excellent  as  was  the  musical  portion,  however, 
it  was  the  third  part  of  the  entertainment  which  astounded  the 
onlookers,  for  it  consisted  of  a  gymnastic  display.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  this  band  of  athletic  young  men,  who  ran  to  the 
apparatus,  swung  themselves  over  the  hobby-horse  with  intricate 
somersaults,  lightly  slummed  the  parallel  bars,  and  mounted  on 
each  other's  shoulders  until  they  made  wondrous  human 
pyramids,  had  no-  power  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Dumb- 
bell and  wand  exercises,  it  can  be  seen,  may  be  indulged  in  by 
the  blind,  but  the  marvellous  dexterity,  agility,  and  fearlessness 
of  these  twenty-four  young  men  absolutely  took  one's  breath 
away.  Very  few  of  the  athletes  even  put  out  their  hands  as  they 
neared  the  bars  or  horse,  for  their  senses  of  touch  and  sound 
have  been  so  highly  cultivated  that  they  are  quick  to  know 
their  exact  positions  without  actually  feeling  for  surrounding 
objects.  The  blessings  of  the  training  of  the  Normal  College. 
must  be  incalculable,  for  it  tends  to  make  the  blind  man  almost 
oil  a  level  with  his  sighted  fellow  beings. 

■ 

SUNDAY    COMPANION. 

_ - 

February  4,  1905. 

THE   BLIND    HELP   THE   BLIND. 

THE  REV.  HENRY  BRIGHT,  HIMSELF  DE- 
PRIVED OF  SIGHT,  HAS  FOUNDED 
SPLENDID  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED 
BLIND. 

The  thought  that  there  are  at  least 
30,000  blind  people  in  our  midst  must 
appeal  to  all  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 


THE   REV.    HENRY    BRIGHT,    THE  "  BLIND 

EVANGELIST,"     WHO     IS     DOING  SUCH     A 

PRACTICAL       WORK       FOR       HIS  FELLOW 

SUFFERERS. 

Christian  Blind  Men  and  Women  at 
Crouch  Hill,  with  a  branch  at  Southend- 
on-Sea,  are  the  result  of  real  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bright  and  his  de- 
voted wife. 

The  work  really  began  as  long  ago  as 
1880,  whe.i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bright  took 
into  their  own  home  a  case  they  desired 
to  help.  Later  on  they  had  two  be- 
loved children  taken  from  them  at  a 
stroke,  and  determined  to  devote  the  rest 
of  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  the  sight- 
less. They  determined  that  if  a  home 
for  aged  blind  women  could  be  estab- 
lished, they  would  give  their  services  as 
superintendents. 

A  committee  was  soon  formed,  and  this 
devoted  couple  became  founders  and 
superintendents  of  a  work  that  has 
rapidly  grown. 

In  twenty-four  years  350  applications 
for  admission  to  the  homes  have  been 
dealt  with.  Of  these  120  have  passed 
peacefully  away  in  these  veritable  havens 
of  refuge.  The  present  inmates  num- 
ber 105,  and  of  these  sixty  are  over 
seventy  years,  eighteen  over  eighty,  and 


MIS.  HBWR*  BRIGHT,  THE  DEVOTED 
HELPMEET  OF  HER  HUSBAND  IN  HIS 
SPLENDID   WORK   FOR    THE   BLIND, 


I'EBRUAKY    (5,    iyu5. 

KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND1 

T  ^tr  VU  XW£B  ber  that  on  July  30  1903 
Lady  llallewell  Rogers,  then  Ladv  Mayoress 

of  ?  lT.?Bha^  laid  the  foundathon-stono 
of  a  kindergarten  school  for  the  blind  at 
Harborne.  Not  so  many  are  aware  that  the 
school  is  now  open  and  fuU  of  children     It 

tLn0sPringe  f°rma117  °Pen^  Wver^ntU 
The  school  of  course,  is  connected  with 
the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind  Tnd 
is  built  on  a  portion  of  nine  ac^TholAn^ 
to  the  Institution.  TbJsland  while  afford 
mg  ample  room  for  development  leaves 
SrdeL       8PaCe   f0r  P^S  giSidi  bS 

chTlHr^ner,T,b™'lding    commodates    forty 
children,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  ten 

and  these,  when  their  kindergarten  £nSe 
s  finished,   will  pass  on  to  Kffi 

W&ft011    to  •  com^lete    their    education 
When  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  about  w' 

H^V167  ^  bet?uS*t  trades.    The  educal 
tional  equipment  is  excellent 

An  urgent  appeal  is  made  for  pianos  for 
music  practice  feitW  ne^  or  g^second- 
hand  instruments^,  clocks  ^tiHlri^  second- 
striking),  embossed  boot  WheSdren^ 
library,  musical  boxes,  and  to  vs.  Subscrin 
turns  are  also  very  welcome.  ^oscnp- 

DAILY:    MAIL, 

FEBKUA.HF     s,     1905. 

SIGHT  AFTER  FOURTEEN  YEARS. 


v.From    Our    Own    Correspondent.) 

New  York,  Monday,  Jan.  30. 

After  being  blind  for  fourteen  years  a 
man  in  this  city  named  John  F.  Martin  has 
recovered  his  sight,  partly  through  manipu- 
lation of  the  eye-balls,  but  ohicily,  he  de- 
clares, as  the  result  of  prayer. 

Martin  is  the  man  who  was  hired  as  a 
substitute  by  the  late  Charles  Broadway 
Jiouss,  the  blind  millionaire,  to  take  all  the 
treatments  offered  when  be  made  his  famous 
offer  of  ,£200,000  to  any  one  who  should 
cure  him   of   hie  blindness. 

The  author  of  his  cure  he  considers  is 
Miss  Churchill,  a  middle-aged  lady  of  deep 
religious  principles,  who,  though  not  a 
Christian  Scientist,  says  the  "Journal,"  is 
a  firm  believer  in  "absent  treatment"  by 
prayer,  which  she  alternated  with  the 
manipulative  treatment. 
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JEWISH  BLIND  INSTITUTION. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Sir.  George  Faudel-Phillips, 
upwards  of  800  persons  assembled  at  a  concert  in  the 
Grand  Hall  of  the  Hotel  Cecil  last  evening,  in  aid 
of  the  funds  of  the  Jewish  Blind  Institution.  For 
fully  eighty-five  years  this  excellent  society  has  car- 
ried on  its  good  work,  granting  pensions  of  10s  per 
week  to  blind  Jews  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At 
the  present  time  seventy  cases  are  thus  assisted,  under 
conditions  which  enable  them  to  remain  in  their 
homes  surrounded  by  friends.  As  a  fund-raising 
effort  the  concert  constituted  a  new  departure,  being 
arranged  by  a  number  of  thoughtful  friends,  headed 
by  Mr.  Major  Drapkin  and  Mr.  Albert  Harris,  with 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Hyams  (for  thirty  years  secretary  of 
the  institution)  acting  as  hon.  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  expected  to  yield  between  £300 
and  £400.  Arrangements  were  facilitated  by  a 
numerous  band  of  stewards  and  programme-sellers, 
ladies  graciously  acting  in  the  latter  capacity.  The 
programme,  which  was  characterised  by  great  variety 
and  met  with  a  cordial  reception,  was  well  sustained 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hodgson,  Dr.  Theo.  Lierhammer,  Mr. 
Leon  Zagury,  Miss  Ray  Wallace,  Miss  Louis  Zeitlin, 
Madame  Alice  Esty,  and  Miss  Martha  Cunningham 
(songs),  Mr.  Barclay  Gammon  (musical  sketch),  Miss 
Lottie  Venue  (monologue),  Signor  Tito  Mattei,  little 
Max  Darevrski.  Mr.  Louis  Pecskai,  Miss  May  Mukle, 
Miss  Myra  Hess,  and  Mr.  R.  Kastner  (instrumental 
solos),  and  Mr.  John  Le  Hay  (ventriloqnial  sketch). 

Blind  School  Exhibit. 


n  Library  at  Madison  and   May  be  Shown 
at  Different  Parts  In  the  State. 

An    exhibit  has  been   placed   in  the 

hildren'8   reading  room  at  the  city  li- 

rary    at    Madison.    It    consists    of    a 

Bpresentative  line  of  work  done  by  the 

lanual  training  department  of  the  Jan- 

iville  school  for  the  blind.    The  objects 

•e  the  same  as  were  shown  at  the  St. 

ouis  exposition,  and  have  been  placed 

i  the  Madison  library  by  the  Wisconsin 

•ee    library    commission.     Should    the 

shibit  prove  ot  general    interest  it  will 

e  shown  in  different  places  throughout 

he  state. 

The  Janesville  school  for  the^blind  has 

iow  been  in    existence  for  over    half  a 

entury  and    has  occupied    a  position  of 

reat     usefulness.     All     the     common 

chool  branches  are  taught  there,  and  in 

ddition,  ivocal  and  instrumental  music, 

iano  tuning,  weaving  of  carpets,    mak- 

lg  of  cane  seats  and  brooms,  nets,  ham- 

locks,  and  all  sorts  of  needle  work  and 

ouse  work.     The  tuition  at  this  school  j 

i  free  to  residents  of  Wisconsin,    while 

on-residents  pay  $100    annually.     The 

.ttendance    at  the  present  time  U  111. 

Che  manual    training    department  was 

jata^lished  in  September,     1903,  and  the 

idvance    in    the    work    has    bee  a  very 

rapid.  /, 


WHAT  THE  BLIND 
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ADMIRABLY  SKT  FORTH  AT  SAG 
TSAWS  STATE  INSTI- 
TUTION. 


Work  Done  Proves  a  Wonder  to  Those 

Not  Familiar  With  What  the 

Blind   Can   Do. 


The  Michigan  Employment  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  will  prove  a  place 
of  increasing  interest  to  visitors  who 
may  be  in  the  city,  and  yet  it  is  true 
and  probably  will  remain  true  for  a 
long  time,  that  people  whose  homes 
are  here  have  a  very  incomplete  idea 
of  the  really  interesting-  features.  The 
buildings  seem  to  have  been  admir- 
ably planned  for  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  devoted,  and  though 
there  are  not  more  than  30  inmates 
at  present  it  is  very  interesting  to 
see  them  at  their  work,  and  examine 
the  finished  product.  T.  F.  Perrigo 
is  at  the  head  of  the  manufacturing 
building.  He  is  a  blind  man,  of  varied 
attainments,  and  is  therefore  particu- 
larly well  fitted  for  instructing  those 
who  may  not  have  learned  any  trade 
or  calling  by  which  they  can  earn  a 
livllihood.  He  is  an  expert  broom- 
maker,  a  skillful  cobbler,  and  a  su- 
perior piano  tuner.  In  fact  he  knows 
the  construction  of  a  piano  perfectly, 
and  therefore  does  not  only  do  tuning, 
but  any  kind  of  repair  work  that  can 
be  undertaken  without  sending  an 
Instrument  to  the  factory. 

Making  of  Brooms. 
A  majority  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  blind  people  can  learn  to 
make  brooms,  but  a  visit  to  the  fac- 
tory, and  the  seeing  of  blind  men 
doing  all  the  different  lines  of  work 
that  must  be  done  before  a  bundle 
of  broom  corn,  a  stick,  a  few  yards. 
of  cord,  and  a  little  wire  is  -converted 
into  a  broom  will  prove  of  more  than 
passing  interest.  And  then  they  can 
take  the  finished  broom,  and  ex- 
amine  it      critically  and   not   discover 

defects. 

The  work  of  cobbling  seems  even 
moreastonishing.  but  if  one  will  take 
the  pains  to  examine  a  cement  patch 
put  on  a  shoe  by  Mr.  Perrigo  they  will 
admit  that  no  sighted  person  could 
do  it  better.  The  cobbling  depart- 
ment anticipates  quite  a  patronage, 
and  should  be  almost  at  once  self-sus- 
taining with  the  comparatively  few 
who  will  find  themselves  adapted  to 
this  work,  for  It  is  true  of  blind  peo- 
ple as  others  that  all  cannot  be  taught 
to  do  what  an  occasional  one  will  do 
with   unusual   success. 

Other  Lines  of  Work. 

The  work  of  hammock  making  has 
not  vet  been  commenced,  but  the  de- 
partment when  opened  will  prove  in- 

teAStvfrit  to  the  kitchen  convinces 
one  how  much  there  is  about  house- 
keeping that  people  deprived  of  sight 
Sri  do.  But  the  sewing  room  ta  the 
Vnost  interesting  department  where 
women  are  employed.  M*ss  \1™^ 
formerly  of  Battle  Creek  is  the  In- 
structor in  this  department.  She 
has  had  practical  experience  for  all 
kfnds  of  fancy  work,  and  apparently 
Swell  adapted  to  teaching  the  blind 
people  those  arts  with  the  needle 
U   it   would   scarcel,  n    possible 

J    !,ul.l  learn,      in  this  department 
not    only    is     fancy    work     done,    but 


and    >  that    is    neces- 

sary  for  the  institution,  and  blind  wo- 
men learn  to  operate  sewing  machines, 
as  well  as  to  handle  needle  work. 

Raphia  work  is  also  very  success- 
fully  done.  Even  though  the  de- 
partment has  only  been  open  a  few 
weeks  there  are  already  many  inter- 
esting specimens. 

What   the   Institution   Means. 

What  the  institution  will  likely 
mean  to  hundreds,  possibly  thousands, 
is  best  illustrated  by  a  single  case. 
Among  the  workers  is  a  blind  woman, 
perhaps  2fi  years  of  age.  who  lost  her 
sight  when  11  years  old.  Since  that 
time  until  within  the  last  throe  weeks 
she  had  remained  as  helpless  as  sight- 
ed people  imagine  they  would  be  if 
they  were  blind.  Her  people  thought 
of  nothing  but  to  care  for  her.  They 
had  no  idea  but  that  she  was  helpless. 
Three  weeks  ago  she  was  induced  to 
visit  the  institution.  Then  she  was 
persuaded  to  remain  as  a  pupil.  Now 
among  the  raphia  work  exhibited  is 
the  first  piece  clone  by  this  unfortun- 
ate, who  has  been  shut  out  from  any 
activity  so  low*.  That  she  will  be- 
come expert  in  raphia  work,  that  she 
will  learn  to  do  many  kinds  of  needle 
work,  and  that  other  avenues  of  ac- 
tivity will  be  opened  to  her  is  not  too 
much  to  expect.  The  fact  that  there 
are  probably  hundreds  in  Michigan 
"homes  as  helpless  as  she  had  been, 
and  that  this  institution  may  help  to 
bring  many  of  them  to  a  realization 
that  though  sightless  there  are  activi- 
ties in  which  they  can  engage,  makes 
the  fact  that  if.  is  a.  state  institution 
something  to  be  proud  of. 

Circulating  library. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  men  in 
the  institution  is  A.  M.  Shotwell  who 
is  In  charge  of  the  circulating  library. 
Already  this  library  contains  over  800 
volumes,  printed  in  the  various  forms 
of  raised  print  that  the  blind  learn 
to  read.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  there  are  various  forms 
of  raised  print.  The  first  raised  print- 
ed books  were  printed  in  form  of  or- 
dinary print,  that  is,  the  Roman  let- 
ters were  made  to  stand  out  on  the 
page  by  pressing  their  forms  into  the 
reverse  side.  The  American  Braille, 
the  New  York  point  and  the  English 
Braille  have  alphabets  of  their  own, 
the  letters  being  indicated  by  the  com- 
bination of  dots.  They  are  very  much 
in  advance  of  the  line  lettera  and  in 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  probabiy  in  most  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  in  this)  country,  the  point 
systems  are  now  taught.  For  11  years 
Mr.  Shotwell  has  been  connected  with 
the  state  school  at  Lansing,  and  had 
manufactured  the  stereotype  plates 
from  which  the  pages  of  the  raised 
print  book  for  that  institution  are 
printed. 

The  real  advantages  that  the  in- 
mates of  this  institution  will  gain  may 
be  increased  by  the  generous  interest 
of  the  people  of  Saginaw,  who  should 
become  familiar  with  the  institution 
and  its  work.  If  they  do  this  they  will 
help  the  Inmates  t.o  get  out  of  their 
Isolation.  They  will  help  to  dispel 
the  Idea,  that  blind  men  cannot  tune  a 
piano,  cane  a  chair,  mend  a  shoe,  or 
do  anything  else  that  he  can  do.  just 
as  well  as  a  sighted  person. 


CALAIS    (ME.)    TIMES. 

THURSDAY,  FEB.  16,   1.905.. 
THE  IDLER. 


A  large  appropriation  for  the  Maim 
state  fair,  and  the  bills  for  appropria 
tions  for  the  institutes  for  the  blin< 
and  feeble  minded  laid  over  until  thi 
next  session  of  the  legislature!  I  havi 
not  studied  into  all  tho  conditions  per 
taining  to  this  manner  of  proceedure 
and  probably  that  is  the  reason  I  d< 
not  think  it  a  just  one.  Of  course  ou 
legislators  know  exactly  what  they  ar< 
doing  when  these  petitions  for  appro 
priations  come  up  for  discussion,  am 
their  electors  must  and  should  be  per 


fectly  satisfied  with  the  conclusion 
reached  after  due  deliberation.  It  i 
dollars  to  doughnuts,  however,  tha 
had  we  that  coming  system  of  direc 
legislation  the  result  in  this  caaewoult 
have  been  something  for  the  feebl 
minded  and  blind  of  our  state  and  les 
for  the  Maine  state  fair,  great  and  val 
uable  as  the  latter  is. 
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tha    Noss    Russell,    musical    artiste.      Frank. 
Fogerty,  the  "Dublin  Minstrel";  Helen  T 
songstress,   and   Stedman  and  Doyle,    ballad 
singers. 


A  TALENTED  BLIND  PIANIST, 

A  concert  that  provided  pleasing  enter- 
tainment f<yr  numerous  music  lovers  was 
given  ir.  Wallace  Hall  last  night  by  Will- 
iam Schott,  the  blind  pianist  of  this  city, 
assisted  by  Frank  Lesser,  violinist,  and 
Miss  Othelia  Rauch,  soprano. 

Those  who  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  Schott  on  this  occasion  and  knew  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  his  ability  as  a  musician 
prior  to  this  appearance  were  very  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  technical  proficiency 
he  showed  in  his  performances  of  Cho- 
pin's Polonaise  No.  1,  Grieg's  "To  Spring" 
and  Nocturne  in  C,  Liszt's  "Liebestraume," 
Polonaise  in  E  and  sixth  Hungarian 
rhapsody;  Schumann's  Novelette  in  F, 
Denee's  Mazurk  in  G  minor,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's "Spring  Song."  In  listening  to  his 
clean-cut  and  often  brilliant  playing  one 
was  apt  to  forget  the  fact  that  he  is 
blind  and  that  he  had  attained  his  pres- 
ent excellence  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
talent  and  by  his  unwavering  perseverance 
in  overcoming  the  handicap  imposed  by 
loss  of  vision.  When  that  fact  was  re- 
called, his  performances  could  be  viewed 
only  with  astonishment. 

Possessing  a  very  sensitive  ear  and 
throwing  heart  and  soul  into  his  playing, 
Mr.  Schott  produces  a  tone  of  lovely 
quality  that,  coupled  with  his  technical 
facility  and  his  intelligence  as  an  inter- 
preter, obtains  artistic  effects  surpassing 
those  secured  by  many  pretentious  pian- 
ists who  have  not  been  obliged  to  labor 
under  the  disadvantages  besetting  him. 
By  his  admirable  work  on  this  occasion 
he  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  his 
hearers  and  as  he  fs  capable  of  giving 
more  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  i 
heard  frequently  in  public.  J 


>•«  .  >  »*>»e 


THE  BLIND  ACTOR. 


Thomas  T.  Hayden's  Annual  Concert 
Promises  to  Be  a  Successful 
Affair. 
The  sale  of  seats  for  the  annual  concert 
of  Thomas  T.  Hayden,  the  blind  actor,  which 
will  take  place  at  the  Montauk  Theatre  on 
Sunday  evening,  February  26,  has  already 
given  indication  of  a  crowded  house-',  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  year's  affair  will 
exceed  in  point  of  attendance  any  affair 
heretofore  given  by  Mr.  Hayden.  The  pro- 
gramme is  an  excellent  one  and  contains 
the  names  of  many  local  favorites  as  well 
as  several  who  are  new  to  Brooklyn  a.u- 
diences. 

In  addition  to  his  talents  as  an  actor  Mr. 
Hayden  has  earned  success  as  an  author, 
and  has  written  several  one-act  sketches, 
in  which  he  has  assumed  the  leading  roles. 
They  are  principally  comedy  sketches  and 
are  entitled  "Separated,"  "Rosebuds  or  Vio- 
lets," "One  More  Chance,"  "Obeying  Or- 
ders," and  his  latest  pioduction,  "A  Young 
Old  Bachelor,"  which  will  be  give.n  its  pre- 
mier next  Sunday  evening,  and  in  which 
he  will  assume  the  principal  role,  assisted 
by  Miss  Jessie  Balmer,  a  clever  Brooklyn 
girl;  Anthony  E.  Wills,  Harry  B.  Aschoff 
and  Frederick  W.  Lawrence.  In  addition, 
the  programme  will  include  the  Elks'  Double 
Quartet;  "Brooklyn"  Johnnie  Carroll;  Ida 
Arnold,  Breen  and  Milliken,  in  illustrated 
songs;  C.  T.  Wiegand,  comedian;  Gus  Ed- 
wards,  accompanied  by  Leo  Edwards;  Ber- 


WO0NS00KET   (R.    |.)    REPORTER 
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THE  BLIND  PIANIST. 


PROGRAM  OF  THE  SUNDAY 
CONCERT  TO  BE  HELD  IN 
HARRIS  HALL. 

Ralph  A.  Boucher,  who  manages  the 
concert  to  be  given  next  Sunday  even- 
ing at.  Harris  hall,  has  secured  the  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Louise  Aldrich,  who 
will  be  the  piano  accompanist  for 
Miss  Peacor,  "the  blind  eastern  night- 
ingale," who  will  appear  in  the  vocai 
part  of  the  concert.  Both  Miss  Pea- 
cor and  Miss  Aldrich  met  Friday  after- 
noon in  Mr.  Boucher's  piano  exchange, 
where  a  recital  of  the  program  took 
place,  Miss  Peacor  being  pleased  with 
the  selection  of  Miss  Aldrich  as  her 
piano  accompanist. 

Mr.  Fur-man,  the  blind  pianist,  was 
with  Miss  Peacor,  being  invited  by 
Mr.  Boucher,  to  assure  himself  that 
the  Hallett  &  Davis  piano,  which  is  to 
be  used  for  the  concert,  will  be  an  ex-  ' 
cellent  substitute  for  the  piano  which 
Mr.  Furman  generally  uses.  Giving 
the  piano  a  trial  with  one  of  Chopin's 
brilliant  nocturnes,  the  instrument 
proved  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  blind  pianist. 

The  program  of  the  Sunday  concert 
is  as  follows: 

PART  I. 

(a)  Nocturne,  op.  37,  No.  2 Chopin 

(b)  Nocturne,  op.  9,  No.  2   Chopin 

(c)  Military  polonaize  Chopin 

Mr.  Furman. 
"Parle"    (concert   waltz  in   French), 

Arditi 
Miss  Peacor. 

(a)  Rhythmical  study   Hiller 

(b)  "Folkslied"     Mendelssohn 

Mr.  Furman. 

P'The  Brilliant     Bird,"      (from     the 
Pearl  of  Brazil) David 

Miss  Peacor. 
Sonata,  op.   27,     No.     2     (popularlj 
known    as  "The    Moonlight     Son- 
ata.")      Beethoven 


Mr.  Furman. 
Intermission. 


PART  II. 

(a )  "To    the   Spring" : Grie^ 

(b)  Serenato    Moszkowski 

Mr.  Furman. 
(a(   "Call   Me   Back" Denza 

(b)  "Heart's  Spring  Time" Wickede 

(c)  "Butterflies"     Corbett 

Miss  Peacor. 

(a)  "Fantasio"   Furman 

(b)  Impromptu    Furman 

Mr.  Furman. 
"Ave  Maria"    Fairland 

Miss  Peacor. 
"Rhapsodie  Hongroise"  Liszt 

Mr.  Furman.  — 
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j  All  the  Decorations  Will  Be  ^>A 

Red,  White  and  Blue- 
Souvenir   Hatchets. 

Novel  decorations  will  be*  the  fea- 
ture of  the  patriotic  euchre  which  will 
be  held  next  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
the  Home  for  the  Blind.  537  Pavonia 
Avenue.  The  proceeds  of  the  euchre 
will  go  to  this  deserving  institution, 
and  a  large  attendance  is  looked  for. 
The  committee,  of  which  Miss  Shan- 
ley,  private  secretary  to  School  Su- 
perintendent Snyder,  is  an  active 
member,  will  spare  no  efforts  to  make 
the  event  one  to  he  remembered. 

A  feature  will  be  a  bountifully 
spread  table,  which  will  have  decora- 
tions in  keeping  with  the  day.  There 
will  be  miniature  cherry  trees  and 
hatchets  v  to  typify  Washington's 
vouth,  a  floral  sabre  to  typify  his  ser- 
vice in  the  army  and  a  floral  chair  to 
typify  his  election  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  candy 
which  will  be  sarvedi  will  be  red,  white 
and  blue,  and  the  tally  cards  will  bear 
pictures  of  Washington  and  his  home. 
Miniature  hatchets  tied  with  red, 
white  and  blue  ribbons  will  be  pre- 
sented to  each  player.  There  will  be 
an  unusually  large  number  of  -hand- 
some prizes.  Playing  will  begifl^tt  2 
p.  m.  ^•"-1 

CAMBRIDGE    (MASS.)   TRIBUNE. 


SATURDAY,  F£^B.  IS,  12.05, 

The  Maine  legislature-  has  been 
wrestling  with  a  proposition  to  .spend 
$75,000  for  the  next  two  years,  on  a 
Maine  Industrial  School  and  Workshop 
for  the  Blind.  It  has  been  voted  by 
the  finance  committee  to  refer  the  reso- 
lution to  the  next  legislature.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  superintendent  of  the 
Experiment  Station  of  Trade  Training 
for  the  Blind,  on  Broadway,  appeared 
before  the  legislative  committee,  last 
week  Thursday,  and  read  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  from  Helen  Kel- 
ler: "The  work  which  you  are  asking  the 
practical  men  of  Maine  to  assist  you 
in  is  practical  and  feasible.  Other 
states  are  making  a  start.  Michigan 
has  gone  further  than  her  sisters  In 
the  industrial  training  of  her  blind 
citizens.  During  the  past  two  years, 
she  has  established  a  work  school  and 
an  employment  bureau  for  the  adult 
blind.    Wisconsin,    too,    has   opened   an 

i  industrial  school  and  made  a  slight  be- 
ginning. Maine  still  has  a  chance  to 
lead  the  nation.    Maine  is  the  starting 

I  point  of  many  great  ideas  and  many 
great  careers.  Shall  the  work  for  the 
adult  blind  not  move  in  a  mighty  wave 
from  Maine  to  California  and  give  new 
meaning  to  the  phrase  and  a  new  dis- 
tinctidc  to  the  state?" 


BOSTON     (MASS.)    PRAC    POLITICS. 

SATURDAY,  FEB,  18,  1905. 

PENSION  OF  $100  ANNUALLY 
FOR  CONNECTICUT'S  BLIND 


Hartford,  Feb.  21.— The  General  As- 
sembly committee  on  humane  institu- 
tions held  a  hearing  today  on  a  bill 
providing  for  a  pension  of  $100  annually 
to  every  blind  adult  resident  of  the 
State.  The  bill  was  considered  favor- 
ably, there  being  no  opposition.  Offi- 
cials of  various  institutions  appeared 
in    support    of    the    measure. 


AT  H0ME10R  BUND 


— 
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Ai^ 


Representative  Baxter  of  Portland 
presented  a  bill  to  establish  a  board  for 
the  improvement  of  the  adult  blind  in 
Maine. 

Section  1  provides  that  there  shall  be 
established  and  constituted  a  perma- 
nent board  to  be  known  as  the  board 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Adult  Blind 
in  Maine,  to  consist  of  three  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Council. 

"Section  2.  It  shall  prepare  and 
maintain  a  complete  register  of  the 
rulult  blind  in  Maine  which  shall  des- 
cribe their  condition,  cause  of  blind- 
ness and  capacity  for  educational  and 
industrial  training. 

"Section  3.  It  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  operations,  investigations 
and  financial  conditions. 

"Section  4.  Its  members  may  at  any 
time  be  removed  for  cause  by  the 
Governor  and  Council.  The  vacancies 
>n  the  board  shall  be  filled  by  the  Gov- 
ernor with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
;he  Council.  The  board  shall  serve 
without  compensation. 

"Section  5.    There  shall  be     allowed 
and  paid  from  the  State     treasury     a 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  per  year  for, 
the  years  1905  and  1906  to  be  expended 
by  the  board. 

"Section  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect 
when  approved." 


PAP BR _ 


BLIND  BABIES'  HOME 


Brooklyn  Ladies  Serve  Tea  at 

House  Warming  of  the 

New  Institution. 


Scores  of  friends  of  the  International 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  which 
was  informally  opened  on  January  15, 
were  in  attendance  on  the  formal  house- 
warming,  at  the  home  corner,  5:0  Gates 
avenue.  Brooklyn,  to-day.  The  broom 
sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  will 
continue   until  10  p.   m. 

Mrs.  '  'ynthia  M.  Tregear.  president  of 
the  home,  officiated  as  hostess,  and  was 
assist,.!  by  her  secretary.  Miss  Ber\  1 
M.  Clarke,  and  the  Women  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  of  which  Mrs.  F.  Theodora 
x  is  president.  The  tea  tables  were 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Cynthia  WesL- 
Iden,  Mrs.  Nellie  E.  C.  Furman. 
Mrs.  George  Allin,  Mrs.  Wallace  and 
Mrs.   Charl.  Ingsloy. 


HOME  FOR  BUND  BIB1E5 
VISITED  M  UII  GUESTS. 


International    Sunshine    Society's 

Novel   Institution  Awakes 

Interest 


IT   IS  AT   520    GATES   AVENUE. 


House   Provided  by  Generosity    of  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Blind  Men— Sight- 
less Tots  Cheerful. 


There  was  opened  at  520  Gates  avenue,  yes- 
terday,  an   institution   which   is   the   first  of 
its   kind   in    this   state.     It    is   the    Sunshine 
Industrial    Home    for    blind    babies.     It    may 
surprise   most   people   to   learn   that   neither 
the   state  nor  the  communities  which   go   to 
make  it  up  have  ever  made  provision  for  the 
care  of  blind  children  under  8  years  of  age. 
The    policy     of  New  York  City  hitherto  has 
been  to  commit  blind  infants  to  idiot  wards 
of  orphan  asylums,  where  they  are  likely  to 
die    or    become    insane.     Neither    have    their 
been  any  private  institutions  for  the  care  of 
blind  children  under   the   age   of  b.    On    the 
other    hand,    there    are    several    W^ituUOM 
for  the  care  of  children  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness who  have  passed  beyond  that  age 

TlXs  condition  of  affairs  became  known 
some  time  ago  to  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover 
Alden,  president  general  of  the  interna- 
tional Sunshine  Society,  and  some  of  her  co- 
workers, and  they  set  about  to  remedy  it 
The  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  home  for 
blind  babies. 

Here  provisions  have  been  made  to  care 
for  twenty  blind  infants.  The  institution 
now  has  under  its  charge  eight  youngsters 
ranging  from  3  months  to  6  years,  who  are 
being  fed,  clothed  and  trained  to  care  for 
themselves.  Beside,  they  are  receiving  in- 
structions from  a  young  woman  afflicted  Uke 
themselves,  who  has  volunteered  her  serv- 
ices tn  the  work  inaugurated  by  the  Inter- 
national Sunshine   Society. 

M    the   formal   opening  of   the   institution 
yesterday  1.000  persons  inspected  the  build- 
ing of   the  home  for   blind   babies,   so   great 
at  the  outset  has  the  interest  in  this  brancn 
of   the    work   of    the    International    Sunshine 
Society  become.     On  every  hand  were  heard 
expressions  of  admiration  at  what  the  soci- 
ety  has  -accomplished   in    the   brief   time   K 
has  been  engaged  in  its  new  found  mission. 
The  home  for  blind  infants  was  made  pos- 
sible   largely   through  the  generosity   of    the 
Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Men,  at  512  Gatei. 
avenue,  of  which  John  G.  Jenkins,  preset 
of    the    First    National    Bank,    is    president. 
This    institution    provided   the   building   the 
home   is  occupying,   without  which   it   would 
have    been    unable    to    start    out    under    the 
favorable  auspices  which  marked  its  formal 

opening. 

No  happier  company  of  children  can  be 
found  in  any  institution  in  the  city  than 
that  which  is  being  cared  for  in  the  home 
of  the  International  Sunshine  Society.  1' or 
the  entertainment  of  the  visitors  who  in- 
spected the  home  yesterday  they  sang  re- 
cited and  cut  up  all  sorts  ot  pranKs  until 
they  virtually  tired  themselves  out  and 
Xeir   Instructor    insisted    upon    their    being 

PUOnle°  cnifd    that   attracted   considerable   at- 
tention is  an  infant  3  months  old,  the  y°"nS 
est   in   the  home.     This  child's   mother   d  e d 
Sou?  a  month  ago.  and  the  father     as  sn, 
traveled    all    over    the    city    l°»k,n8    l0^   ^ 
institution  that  would  care  for  it.     }*»«»»; 
vas  refused  admission  everywhere  unti  1  UK 
Cher  heard  of  the  home  of  the  internat.on- 
S  Sunshine  Society.     He  communicated  with 
gr!    Alden    explained   the  circumstances   o 
Se  child's  case.and  the  youngster  ^s  taken 
in  and  is  now  doing  very  well.     It  i»  the  pet 

also  came   in   for  a   great   deal  pf  itUBJJ 

from    the    persons    W&Jww&*£?ta 
They  arc  among  the  brightest  youu&»<- 

'^her^aZy,  3  years  old.  who  was  taken 
JKU'c'  the' city  institutions  oj,War 
Island,   where  he  had  been   ^^**f  tome 
uncared    for.     The    instructor    of    the    home 


savs  he  is  one  of  her  aptes-t  pupils. 

Mrs  C  nthia  M.  Tregear  is  th  .  matron  of 
thfhome  Mrs.  Tregear  was  for  two  years 
matron  of  a  similar  institution  in  Boston 
™na  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  caring  for  blind  infants.  The  instructor 
of  the  home  is  Miss  Beryl  Clarke,  horse  f 
blind  from  childhood.  Miss  Clarke  is  well 
to  do  and  she  is  giving  her  time  gratis  to 
the  work  of  training  the  young  inmates  of 
the  home.  _.    ..      T   , 

The  city  is  co-onerating  with  the  Interna- 
tional Sunshine  Society  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  new  homo,  having  allowed  the  society 
$2  a  week  for  each  child.  The  home,  how- 
ever, will  be  supported  in  the  main  by  pri- 
vate contributions  from  members  of  the  so- 
ciety. There  are  now  pending  before  the  di- 
rectors of  the  home  thirty  applications  for 
admission.  It  will  be  impossible  to  accom- 
modate all  these  children  in  the  present 
quarters,  but  the  society  hopes  to  branch 
out  before  long  and  to  double  the  capacity 
of  the  institution. 

The  1,000  visitors  who  inspected  the  build- 
ing and  institution  yesterday  left  in  the 
neighborhood  of  400  packages  containing 
groceries  and  articles  of  c'.othing.  Several 
big  barrels  of  groceries  were  received  from 
branches  of  the  society  scattered  through 
the  state,  of  which  there  are  400. 

Those  who  visited  the  Home  for  Blind 
Babies  yesterday  also  took  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Men.  ad.ioining,  where  a  sale  of  brooms  made 
by  inmates  of  that  institution  was  in  prog- 
ress all  day  and  evening,  from  which  a  large 
sum   was  realized. 

The  visitors  at  the  Home  for  Blind  Babies 
were  received  by  a  committee  consisting  cf 
the  president,  Mrs.  Tregear;  Miss  Clarke  and 
the    women    board    of    managers    of    the    In-, 

djustrial  Home  for  Blind  Men.  of  which  Mrs 
II.  TJi*)dore  Herx  is  president. 

Tea  was  served  in  the  course  of  the  after- 

l  con.      The    tea    tables    were    presided    over 

y  Mrs.  Cynthia   Westover  Alden,   presideut 

eneral  or  the   International   Sunshine  Soci- 

ity;    Mrs.    Nellie    B.    C.    Furman,    president 

fcf  the  Southern  Division  of  New  York;   Mrs. 

George    Allin,    Mrs.   "Wallace,   Mrs.    Clarencs 

F.   Kingsley.  Mrs.   Poole.   Mrs.   L.    Campbell, 

Mrs.    Rivington    D.    Lord.    Miss    Brenton.    of 

Jamaica,,  and  Miss   Elizabeth  Davis. 
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THE  JLIND    ACTOR. 


Thomas  T. 'Hayden's  Annual  Concert  at 
the  Montauk. 
The   sale  of  scats  for   the   annual  concert 
of  Thomas  T.  Hayden,  the  blind  actor,  which 
will   take   place   at    the   Montauk   Theater  on 
Sunday    evening,    February    26,    has    alr< 
given    indication  of  a    crowded   house.       The 
!  programme    contains    the    names    of    many 
'local    favorite-,   as    well    as   several    who   are 
new   to   Brooklyn  auJienees.     In   iidditiou   to 
his    talents    as    an    actor.    Mr.    Hayden    has 
earned  success  as  an  author,  and  pas  written 
several    ouevaci    skei  n    which 

assumed  the  leading  roles.  Mis  latest  pro- 
duction, "A  Young  Old  bachelor,"  will  be 
given  its  premier  next  Sunday  evening,  and 
h:>  will  assume  the  principal  role,  assi"  °d 
by  Baltner,    Anthony    E.    \Vil!«, 

Harry    B.    Aschoft    and    Frem  ri<  -u»»- 

in  addition,  the  programme  will  in- 
clude the  Elks'  Double  Quartet;  Johnnie  Car- 
roll, the  Brooklyn  comedian  and  singer;  [da 
Arnold,  Breen  and  Milljken,  in  illustrated 
scngs;  C.  T.  Wlegand,  comedian;  Gus  Ed- 
wards, author  of  several  popular  son.es.  ac- 
companied by  Leo  Edwards;  Bertha  Noss 
Russell.  Frank  Fcgerty,  Helen  Trix  and 
Stedman   and    Do. 
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International   Sunshine   Societf 
Exhibits  Its  Work. 


GIFTS  BY  THE    BASKETFUL. 


I 


The  Visitors   Are   Received   By   Mrs. 

Alden  and  Shown  Over  the 

House. 


The  house-warming  at  the  International 
Sunshine  Home  for  Rliud  Babies,  No.  520 
Gates  avenue,  yesterday  afternoon,  ealled 
out  more  thau  1:0<K)  members  and  friends 
of  the  International  Sunshine  Society. 
This  function  was  held  to  mark  the  recent 
establishment  of  (lie  lioine.  formerly  lo- 
cated at  Karton-on-Sound,  in  the  house 
given  by  the  boards  of  control  of  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Blind  Men.  The  quests 
wore  received  by  Mrs.  Alden,  president  of 


the      Sunshiners;      Mrs. 


Tr, 


:ear. 


the 


matron  of  the  home,  and  Mrs.  F.  Theodore 
Ilerx,  president  of  the  Women's  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Men.  In  one  corner  of  the  parlor 
ihe  names  of  the  visitors  were  inscribed  in 
a  register,  in  the  opposite  corner  the  gifts, 
and  they  were  measured  by  the  basketful, 
were  left.  The  tea  tables,  in  the  base- 
ment, were  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Alden, 
Mrs.  Nellie  E.  C.  Furman,  president,  of  the 
Southern  Division  of  New  York;  Mrs. 
George  Allin,  Mrs.  Wallace  and  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Kingsley.  On  the  second,  or  ' 
dormitory,  floor,  Miss  Beryl  M.  Clarke. 
who  is  Mrs.  Tregear's  secretary  and  the  I 
teacher  of  the  children  in  the  home,  was 
watching  over  her  little  wards  and  ex-  \ 
plaining  the  work  of  the  home  to  the  nu- 
merous visitors.  Through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  tlic  Reception  Committee  and 
Miss  Clarke,  all  who  came  received  a  most 
interesting  and  definite  description  of  the 
purpose  and  mission  of  this  philanthropic 
movement. 

The  guests  at  the  house-warming  were  re- 
quested to  call  at  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  next  door,  and  thank  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Women's  Board   of  Control 
for  the  gift  of   the  home   for   the   babies. 
Here   were  seen   the  men  working  busily, 
caning    chairs    and    making    brooms.      To 
show  their  appreciation,  many  of  the  vis- 
itors purchased  brooms  at  the  sale  that  was 
held  at  the  men's  home,  and  all  expressed 
their  gratification  at  the  work  done  here. 
The  house  in  which  the  babies'  home  is 
now  located  was  given  in  perpetuity,  pro- 
vided it  be  used  for  this  work,  by  the  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Blind   Men.     This  gift 
was  secured  through  the  efforts  of  John  G. 
Jenkins,   president   of   the   Board   of   Con- 
trol of  the  Industrial  Home,  and  Mrs.  F. 
Theodore  Herx,  president  of  the  Women's 
Board  of  Control  of  the  same  institution.  ; 
The  place  formerly  used  at  Bartow  was  in- 
conveniently   located,     being    away    from 
churches  and  from  the  actual  .seat  of  work 
of  the  home,  so  that  a   change  was  neces- 
sary.   The  house,  which  has  undergone  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  alterations  for  the  con- 
venience of  its  new  inmates,  is  a  two-story 
and  basement  frame  structure.     The  mam 
floor  is  divided  into  a  parlor,  very  pleasant- 
ly   finished    in    an  exquisite    shade   of   old 
rose,,  and    the    matron's    room,    decorated 
with  paper  and   trimmings  of  a   soft  blue 
color.     The  secvud  floor  is  used  for  a  dor- 
mitory,   and    contains    three    rooms,    well 
filled   with   little   cribs    and   a    bath.     The 
basement   contains   the   kindergarten,   din- 
ing room  and  kitchen. 

The  work  of  this  home  unique.  It  is  not 
generally  known  that  this  institution  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  the  only  place  in  the 
State  of  .New  York  that  will  receive  a 
blind  baby  or  one  who  is  less  than  eight 
years  of  age. 

The  work  was  started  only  a  year  ago, 
and  was  occasioned  by  Mrs.  Alden's  find- 
ing in   an  almshouse  a  little  blind  girl,  6 


yi  ars  eld,  who  had  been  nerlected  so  much 
that  she  had  not  even  learn  ilk,  bnl 

was  creeping  about  the  floor.  Mrs.  Alden 
looked  in  vain  for  an  institution  in  which 
to  place  the  unfortunate  and  then  deter- 
mined that  such  a  home  should  be  founded 
and  maintained  by  the  International  Sun- 
shine Society. 

At  present  there  are  eight  children  in  the 
home,  and  more  are  expected  to  be  sent  there 
soon,  and  thirty-six  are  on  the  waiting  list. 
It  is  considered  unfortunate  that  the  home 
could  not  be  located  in  a  building  many 
times  as  large  and  with  more  attendants, 
as  the  blind  children  of  the  city  are  in 
imperative  need  of  such  an  institution.  A 
blind  child  without  special  care  and  teach- 
ing remains  as  undeveloped  mentally  as  a 
babe.  Those  who  are  doubly  unfortunate 
and  are  born  of  poor  parents  arc  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  an  idiotic  state.  Mrs.  Al- 
den said  yesterday  afternoon: 

"The  people  ought  to  support  this  home 
and  thus  help  take  care  of  tho  helpless 
blind  children,  or  else  they  should  make  it 
legal  for  us  to  put.  them  out  of  their  misery 
when  we  find  them." 

One   has   only      to      contrast   7-year-old 
Maud,  one  of  the  most  recent  children  to 
come  to  the  home,   with   those   who  have 
been   for  some   time   under  the  tuition   of 
Miss  Clarke,  to  realize  what  can  he  done. 
Maud    is    gloomy,    cross,    intractable    and 
all  but  witless.     Her  hair  sticks  out  in  all 
directions    and    resents    every    attempt    of 
the  comb  and  brush.     She  has  to  be  shut 
away   in  a   room   by  herself   for   fear  she 
will   injure  someone.      The   other  children 
are    very    bright      and      surprisingly    sun- 
shiny.    They  have  good   memories,  learn- 
ing long  selections  easily  and  permanently. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  foster 
every    humane    tendency    in    the    children. 
Their  home   relationships  are   kept  up   as 
well    as  possible.      Often    they    visit   their 
own   homes   over   Sunday.      The  school   is 
designed  to  teach  them  to  care  for  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible.     The  children 
go  freely  about  the  house  and  play  in  the 
yard    on    pleasant   days.      One    little    hoy, 
Cornelius     Spoerry,  always     escorts  Miss 
Clarke  down  to  the  table. 

The  home,  its  friends  say,  is  especially 
fortunate  in  having  Miss  Clarke  as  a 
teacher.  Blind  herself,  she  is  an  illustra- 
!  tion  of  what  can  be  done  for  the  little  ones 
under  her  charge.  She  is  highly  cultured 
and  intelligent,  resourceful,  sympathizing 
and  sunshiny  always,  and  yet  never  with- 
out that  firm  touch  of  command  which, 
she  says,  must  be  used  toward  the  blind 
children. 

Both  sho  ami  the  matron.  Mrs.  Tie- 
gear,  arc  giving  their  services  to  the 
home  without  conrpensation.  On  them 
rests  the  entire  care  of  the  inmates  of  the 
home. 

With  a  small  home,  which  has  no  study- 
room,  no  playroom,  a  full  dormitory  and 
a  large  waiting  list,  the  Sunshiners  are 
nevertheless  ambitious,  and  every  member 
is  asked  to  keep  a  lookout  and  report  every 
blind  baby  '  found  that  needs  Sunshine 
care.  The  almshouses  and  asylums,  the 
charitable  institutions  and  the  homes  of 
the  poor  are  diligently  searched.  The 
home  wishes  a  record  of  every  blind  baby 
in  the  country  and  will  take  care  of  *  ftS 
many  of  tjicm   as  possible. 

The  work  is  constantly  growing.  The 
city  is  paying  $2  a  week  for  each  child, 
but  the  Sunshiners  wish  1o  find  more  chil- 
dren to  help  and  to  have  a  more  adequate 
home  for  those  who  are  found  and  are 
ready  to  receive  aid  from'  a  generous 
public. 
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MADE  BY  12  BLHHN. 


This    Is   the    Extraordinary  Indus- 
trial Record  of    a    Modest 
Brooklyn  Institution. 


OTHER       OCCUPATIONS,      TOO. 


Chairs  Are  Repaired,  Mattresses  Made 

Over  and  Toys  Produced — The  Home 

for  Blind  Babies. 


Twenty  thousand  brooms  made  last  year 
in  Brooklyn  by  twelve  blind  men.  These  men 
stand  in  a  row  upstairs  in  their  little  factory 
on  Gates  avenue,  near  Tompkins.  Some  of 
them  are  blind  from  one  cause,  some  from 
another,  some  are  old  and  a  few  are  young, 
some  can  distinguish  a  ray  of  light  from  a 
dark  room,  others  cannot.  But  all  of  the 
twelve  make  brooms,  long  brooms,  short 
brooms,  whisks,  to  make  clean  the  houses 
of  people  who  can  see  what  is  clean.  They 
will  sell  you  one,  two  or  a  dozen,  or  take 
your  order  for  a  wholesaler's  lot.  They  have 
a  horse  and  wagon  and  a  man  with  sight  to 
deliver  the  goods. 

Downstairs  in  the  same  factory  are  fifteen 
men  who  repair  chairs  and  two  that  make 
mattresses  look  anew.  They  are  all  blind. 
Even  the  superintendent,  who  sits  in  th» 
office  and  conducts  the  business,  competes 
against  the  seeing  world  with  its  own  money 
and  transacts  his  correspondence  himself  on 
a  typewriter,   is  blind. 

The  one  man  in  the  factory  whose  eyes 
have  vision  is  installed  as  foreman,  and  is 
named— name  of  all  names  for  an  institution 
for  the  blind— Light;  William  Light.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  wee  laddie,  and  wee  laddie  can 
see  whatever  lad  ever  saw. 

Next  to  the  factory  is  the  home  of  the 
workmen.  Eighteen  of  them  live  there.  The 
others  reside  in  their  own  domiciles.  Some 
of  them  are  married. 

Beyond  the  workmen's  structure  is  the 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies.  They  are 
considered  babies  until  their  eighth  year, 
when  another  institution  takes  them.  The 
latter  building  is  not  under  the  same  man- 
agement as  its  two  neighbors,  the  Industrial 
Home  and  the  place  of  industry.  But  all 
three  stand  on  the  one  polt  of  laud,  120  feet 
square.  This,  with  the  improvements,  is 
valued  at  $26,000.  It  is  owned  by  the  soc ■;■ 
in  charge.  Outside  of  their  own  efforts  it  is 
promiscuous  charity,  good  fortune,  destiny, 
Providence,  that  brings  to  the  blind  men's 
home  throughout  the  year  whatever  their 
limited  efforts   fail  to  produce. 

Eben  P.  Morford,  the  superintendent, 
states  that  the  men  earn  about  three-fourth3 
of  their  livelihood.  The  rest  is  brought  to 
them  by  those  who  know  and  sympathize. 
The  most  skilled  earn  $7.50  a  week.  But 
thcee  who  earn  most  are  least  in  number. 
Mosit  of  them  are  compensated  with  50  cents 
a  day.  They  work  at  half  speed  as  compared 
with  their  fellow  craftsmen  of  the  outside 
world— outside  world,  it  is  they,  the  blind, 
who  feel  they  inhabit  that;  outside  of  the 
things  to  be  beheld. 

The  factory  itself  is  run  on  business  prin- 
ciples. S.riet  discipline  is  maintained.  Work- 
ing nouns  are  from  7  to  5.  with  an  hour's  in- 

ilsaion  for  lunch.  Foot  and  hand  pa 
are  used.  The  men  stand  stolidly  over  their 
work  without  that  ever  ready  to  stray  seem- 
ingneaa  about  the  expression  which  charac- 
terizes the  features  of  the  usual  factoryman. 
Their  task  is  become  a  habit  of  their  lives. 
The  brocm  or  chair  under  their  hands  in  the 
only  thing  of  the  visible  world  with  which 
they  are  for  the  present  in  contact.  Some  of 
them  have  in  previous  years  beheld  it  with 
»he  vision  of  their  eyes.  They  remember  its 
"wrm,  its  coloring.  But  it  has  become  aome- 
Wiing  different   in   their  manipulatio 


•omething  else  under  the  constant  movement 
of  their  fingers.  The  fingers  do  everything — 
their  own  work  and  that  which  the  eyes  for- 
merly did.  Whatever  the  broom  has  become 
to  their  brained—  and  only  they  can  know — 
only  the  fingerra  can  tell  them.  The  broom  is 
eternally  there.  One  part  is  made  and  passed 
on  to  the  next  workman,  another  part  Is  lift- 
ed from  the  pile.  Whatever  variation  there 
is  In  the  pile  and  the  broom,  it  is  only  that 
which  the  fingers  can  contemplate.  There  is 
no  background  to  the  picture.  It  is  forever 
that  little  rough  form  under  the  tips  of  the 
moving,  moving,  enterprising,  intellectual 
fingers. 

The  men  were  not  all  of  that  trade  before 
entering  the  Industrial  Home.  They  worked 
and  knew  of  other  things  beside  chairs,  mat- 
tresses, brooms.  They  have  taught  one  an- 
other. The  blind  teaches  the  blind,  while 
Foreman  Light  looks  on.  Light  could  teach 
the  newcomers,  but  not  as  well  as  can  those 
who  are  fellow  sufferers. 

Not  every  man  of  sightless  brow  may  enter 
this  group  of  workers.  He  must  first  be  a 
resident  of  Brooklyn  for  two  years.  Per- 
haps his  application  has  been  on  file  during 
a  large  part  of  that  period,  for  there  are  in 
the  United  States  but  two  other  industrial 
homes  for  the  blind — one  in  Oakland,  Cal., 
the  other  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  That  is  what 
has  been  told  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Brooklyn  establishment;  and  he  has  more! 
applications  than  he  could  place  in  the  fac-  J 
tory  were  the  residence  qualifications  suffi- 
cient. When  the  applicant  has  complied  with 
the  residentiary  conditions  he  enters  the 
little  throng  and  is  put  to  work  by  those  who 
never    saw    what    they    teach    nor    beheld    it 

when  they  were  taught.     And  Light  looks  on. 
It   would  be  an,  error  here  to  call   him   Mr. 

;  Light:     He  is  Light  that   watches  the  sight- 

i  less  at  work. 

The   home,    the  place   where   they   eat  and 

i  sleep,  is  in  charge  of  Miss  M.  E.  Gibson,  a 
white-haired,  spectacled  woman  with  a  mat- 
ronly countenance,  which,  it  is  regrettable, 
the  inmates  cannot  see.  But  they  can  hear 
her  cordial  Scotch  accents  whether  she  be 
speaking  of  Charlie,  70  years  auld,  or  the 
wee  laddie  in  the  factory. 

Miss  Gibson  keeps  herself  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  lodgers.  After  dinner 
they  assemble  in  the  back  parlor,  where  they 
undergo  whatever  amusement  sound  affords. 
Reading  and  music  is  their  entertainment. 
One  of  the  men  plays  the  piano,  one  a  violin, 
another  the  mandolin.  Readings  are  mostly 
from  the  Bible  and  the  newspaper.  But  the 
latter  is  excluded  from  the  Sunday  gather- 
ings. The  Bible  texts,  with  the  Psalms  on 
Sunday,  are  the  extent  of  divine  services,  as 
Miss  Gibson  aims  to  keep  the  little  congre- 


gation non-sectarian.  Some  of  them  are  free 
thinkers.  Even  they,  however,  must  wait 
until  Monday  to  hear  the  Sunday  paper. 

Blind  people,  says  Matron  Gibson,  are  much 
the  same  as  others.  In  fact,  they  are  exactly 
the  same.  They  have  the  same  ideas,  man- 
ners of  expressing  themselves  and  intentions 
toward  other  people.  They  are  sensitive  on 
the  same  subjects,  vain  in  the  same  particu- 
lars, aggressive  on  the  same  opinions.  Not 
being  as  independent  in  their  capacities  as 
people  with  five  senses,  they  might  be 
thought  to  have  relinquished  part  of  their 
individualities  with  the  loss  of  their  vision. 
Those  who  take  charge  of  such  institutions 
usually  feel  at  first  that  there  will  arise 
some  reciprocal  conduct  or  sentiment  be- 
tween the  attendant  and  those  attended 
j  upon.  But  human  nature  is  not  changed  in 
such  cases. 

There  are  eight  large  rooms  in  this  home, 
just  enough  to  accommodate  the  several 
needs  of  the  eighteen  inmates  and  reserve  a 
space  for  two  or  three  more.  Most  of  the 
men  sleep  in  the  large  room  on  the  top  floor.. 
The  beds  are  close  together,  with  enough  in- 
tervening space  for  personal  effects,  which 
are  not  much.  The  stairs  from  below  comes 
up  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  around 
this  are  arranged  the  trunks  of  the  roomers. 

The  men  come  and  go,  without  assistance 
or  stick.  A  tap  at  the  wall  or  balustrade  is 
sufficient  to  confirm  their  impression  of  hav- 
ing come  to  a  corner  of  the  hall  or  landing. 
Entering  the  room  they  are  recognized  by 
their  walk  and  exchange  greetings  with  their 
favorite  companions.  They  shave  themselves, 
if  they  desire  the  disembellishment  at  all, 
which  most  of  them  do.  This  operation  is 
performed  without  a  mirror.  The  ordinary 
man's  desire  to'  look  at  himself  while  he 
plows  the  blade  through  the  lather  seems 
to  him  not'  only  one  of  the  requisites  but 
the  excuse  for  shaving.  In  this  industrial 
home  it  is  found  to  be  neither,  but  a  smooth 
cheek  prided  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

The  dining-room  daily  accommodates  at 
its  table  paid  guests  from  the  blind  world. 
These  come  for  dinner;  for  this  one  meal  a 
day  they  pay  a  small  sum  weekly.  The 
whole  dinner  costs  them  less  than  would  be 
paid  for  a  good  apple  in  the  open  market. 
Yet  small  as  this  pittance  is,  the  visiting 
diners  are  sensitive  about  the  exact  amount. 
Miss  Gibson  requested  that  it  be  not  men- 
tioned. The  regular  boarders  are  not  as 
opinionated  about  their  financial  arrange- 
ments. They  pay  $2.75  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, earning  the  sum  in  the  factory,  where 
they  are  paid  by  piecework. 

While  the  tableware  is  not  as  elaborate 
as     may     be     found     in  many  workingmen"s 


■households,  it  speaks  well  for  those  members 
VSf  the  society  who  make  the  home  hnancial- 
•sLpossible.  Without  special  endowment 
[they  have,  bv  one  way  or  another,  obtained 
tnoney.  provisions,  clothing  and  even  the 
structures  on  their  land,  and  thus  kept  the 
place  going  from  year  to  year.  Entertain- 
in.  nts,  subscriptions  and  donation  parties 
have  supplied  the  unfortunates  with  that 
one-fourth  of  their  livelihood  which  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  earn.  This  inabil- 
ity is  more  for  lack  of  orders  than  inca- 
pacity to  fill  them. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  little  coloyy, 
an  elderly  and  portly  man,  has  developed 
certain  ideas  thai  have  made  work  in  the 
shop  incompatible  with  other  ideas  that 
are  maintained  there.  So  he  has  gone  into 
the  lonely  manufacture  of  toy  furniture. 
From  the  sale  of  this  he  makes  contributions 
to  his  own  support.  He  keeps  these  bits  of 
woodwork  by  the  boxful,  Formerly  a  smelter 
by  trade  he  went  into  making  these  things 
without  any  skill  acquired  during  his  period 
of  eyesight.  Yet  the  productions  are  in- 
genious, all  of  them,  and  stand  alone,  as  if 
made  by  one  who  could  examine  them  at  all 
points.  The  parts  are  neatly  grooved,  set 
together  and  tacked  or  glued.  Some  of  them, 
as  the  complex  angles  of  a  rocking  chair, 
would  be  admired  for  their  accuracy  and 
ingenuity  if  made  by  any  artisan.  A  step- 
ladder  six  inches  high,  has  all  of  the  steps 
neatly  set  in  on  the  bias,  so  that  on  heing 
opened  and  made  to  stand,  the  steps  pre- 
sent a  level  foothold. 

When  visited  in  his  room  during  working 
hours,  the  old  man  was  found  seated  with 
a  large  book  in  hi-s  lap.  Its  pages  were  em- 
bossed in  the  point  system  for  the  blind. 
Over  this  makeshift  for  the  alphabet  his 
fingers  traveled  slowly,  taking  up  the  story. 
The  volume  was  Dickens'  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.'' 

In  a  little  building  next  door  is  the  Sun- 
shine Home  for  Blind  Babies.  There  are  six 
children  cared  for  at  present  within  its 
doors.  The  words  "blind  babies"  on  its 
signboard  are  not  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  extent  of  the  charity  undertaken  by  the 
society.  The  youngest  inmate  is  three 
months  old,  the  others  are^from  4  to  7  years. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  unusual  case  of 
blind  twins  has  been  taken  charge  of  by  the 
matron  and  will  soon  be  in  reneint  of  th° 
moral  advantages  of  food  discipline,  food, 
shelter  and  conmn.nionshio. 

Miss  Cynthia  M.  Tregear  is  in  charge  of 
(he  homp.  At  present  she  has  accepted  a 
verv  difficult  case.  This  is  a  little  German 
arirl    about  six  vears  old.     Her  siehtless  face 
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has  been  allowed  to  represent  almost  tier 
whole  mind:  neglect  and  imprnner  treat- 
ment at  home  have  made  the  child,  or  per- 
haps let  her  become,  well  rich  an  idiot.  Her 
soeech.  some  German  and  some  English,  hut 
mostly  gibberish  moans,  howls  and  uncer- 
tainties srives  little  insight  into  her  mean- 
ing. At  first,  when  put  with  the  other  chil- 
dren, she  slapped  and  bit  them;  so  had  to  be 
put  into  a  room  by  herself.  At  her  own  , 
home  she  was  allowed  to  spend  most  of  her 
time  eating.  She  drank  coffee  and  tea  all 
day,  and  became  a  little  wild  girl.  She  is 
no*  improving,  but  is  still  very  far  below 
what  one  might  call  an  ignorant  child.  Per- 
haps, in  the  course  of  'time,  she  will  be 
benefited  so  far  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  called 
ignorant.    After    that    she    may   learn    to    be 


quiet  and  speak  with  intelligence,  and  not 
roll  her  head  when  trying  to  tell  why  she 
is  slapping  somebody. 

Four  of  the  children  pla^  in  a  nursery, 
and  are  as  full  of  fun  as  four  children  picked 
at  random  in  mest  place's.  They  can  stand 
in  a  row  (knowing  almost  instinctively  in 
what  order)   and  recite: 

Baby  Bye,  here'n  a  fly; 
Let  us  watch  him,  you  and  I. 
Then  these  four-sensed'  little  ones  go  on 
to  tell  how  the  fly  sees  things  with  its  won- 
derful eyes.  Even  around  their  shrunken 
lids  there  seems  to  gather  a  look  of  intel- 
ligence, the  accompaniment  of  a  smile,  when 

j  they  describe  the  vile  insect  buzzing  around 
with  its  head  full  of  the  vision  which  'they, 

I  the     children,     lack.     Then     they     go   down- 


stairs into  their  kindergarten  and  make  bas- 
kets, while  the  three-months-old  child  with 
its  decomposed  pupils  almost  difr-cinguishable 
under  its  blush  lids,  sleeps  on  the  ma'ron's 
bed. 

Saturday  evening  a  house  warming  was 
held  in  both  buildings;  it  might  almost  have 
been  called  a  soul-warming,  for  the  children 
and  the  men  who  get  very  little  of  the  skilled 
amusemeircs  of  the  city. 

On  March  6,  from  2  until  5  in  the  after- 
noon, in  the  Industrial  Home,  a  euchre  party 
will  be  held.  Thus  the  society  endeavors 
to  attract  interest  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
mates. It  seems,  though,  that  the  active 
work  in  such  departments  devolves  upon  the 
earnestness  of  a  few.  The  others  require 
festivities;  fairs,  gatherings  of  various  kinds 
to  have  their  enthusiasm  maintained.     Upon 
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The  Blind  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial  Home 

visiting    these    inhabitants   of   a   less   world, 
one    wonders    whether    eahc    one    could    not 
find  favor  in  the  sentiments  of  some  wealthy 
person.     If  a  number  of  wealthy  folk  should 
select    each    one    of    these   unfortunates    and 
maintain  a   friendly  and  charitable   surveil- 
lance over  that  one,  the  condition  of  a  great 
many  would  not  only  be  improved,  but  ren- 
dered free  from  those  anxieties  which  stick 
to  their  minds  and  the  minds  of  their  organ- 
ized   patrons.       When,    each     morning,      the! 
blind    eyelids    open    in    daily    hope    of    being 
surprised  with  sight,   there  may  not  be   the 
added    misery    of    knowing    that    no    special 
friend   in   the   world    is   looking   out   for   the 
comforts    in   particular   of   this   now   forlorn 
one.     Many   of   them   have   such   friend,    pa- 
tron or  relative.     Most  of  them,  blind  to  the 
beauties,  but  not  to  the  carelessness,  of  the 
world,  burrow  through  the  darkness  of  their 
fate   and   the  darkness   of  their  attempts   to 
see,  if  they  have  nor  gotten  over  such  mirac- 
ulous hope.     The   society,   which  was   incor- 
porated  ten   years   ago,  still  has  to   trust  to 
the  ways   of  Providence   to   bring  about   the 
funds     which     the     establishment     requires. 
ThtK."    funds   have   come.     But    the    trustees 
are  not  in  possession  of  the  laws  of  chance, 
although  they  have  from  time  to  time  done 
equally  as  well  by  contributing  to  the  home. 
In   the  meantime  the   chairs  are  being  re- 
paired; so  are  the  mattresses;  and  upstairs, 
half    a    day    at    a    time,    the    broom    factory 
goes  on.     If  everybody  in  Greater  New  York 
should  know  of   this,    the    factory   and   home 
might  be  self-supporting,  and   it   would   be— 
If   most  of   thi'    p<  ople   should    heed   the   Ba- 
varian's song  and   "buy  a  broom." 
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LLA  M.  HOPKINS,  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  possesses  a  mysterious  and  un- 
named power.  In  its  operations  it  repre- 
sents a  sixth  sense.  At  least,  it  is  a  faculty 
that  emoloys  none  of  the  five  senses,  so  far  as  can 
be  discovered.  Of  these  five  senses  the  girl  posessse.s 
two,  and  these  are  inadequate  to  assist  her  in  this 
power  which  renders  her  a  marvel  even  among;  the 
highly  educated  deaf  and  blind. 

Like  other  children  similarly  afflicted,  Ella  Hop- 
kins has  been  taught  to  read,  to  hear  and  to  ex- 
press herself  to  others  by  means  of  'her  finger  tips. 
She  is  keen  in  discovering  who  it  is,  among  a  large 
number  of  acquaintances,  when  she  touches  their 
hands.  The  recognition  on  her  part  is  usually  as 
instantaneous  as  ttf  she  saw  the  person  with  her 
eyes. 

Ella  is  not  ciuite  seventeen  years  old.  She 
speech,  sight  and  hearing  eight  years  ago.  Even 
before  she  was  placed  in  the  Institution  for  the  In- 
!  struction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-third  street  and  Broadway,  three  years 
ago,  her  mysterious  and  most  marvellous  faculty 
manifested  itself.  It  is  not  "telepathy"  or  "mind 
reading."  The  girl  has  disclosed  no  ability  to  tell 
what  people  think  until  they  have  given  vocal  ex- 
pression to  their  thoughts.  The  principal  of  the 
institution  describes  her  strange  faculty  as  "sug- 
gestive hypnotism,"  while  deprecating  the  use  of 
the  term  "hypnotism"  as  having  been  much  abused. 
This  strange  ability,  whatever  >it  may  be,  enables 
the  girl  to  know— without  hearing,  seeing  or  touch- 
ing—what others  are  talking  about  when  in  the 
room   with   her. 

This  power  is  not  always  present.     If  it  were,  and 
fully  developed,  she  would  possess  a  sense  equiva- 
lent  to   that   of   hearing.     The  proof   has   been   am- 
r>le.  however,  that  this  remarkable  girl  gains  through 
some  medium  an  understanding  of  subjects  that  are 
discussed  in   her  presence.     At   times  she   has   been 
able  to  write  out  parts  of  actual  conversations  be- 
tween   persons    who    have    talked    together    in    the 
room  where  she  was  seated. 

Miss  Hopkins's  home  is  in  Utica,  N.  Y.    She  comes 
of  a   cultivated  land    refined    family.    Ln    appearance 
she  is  quite  unlike  the  ordinary  person  who  is  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind.    Her  face  Is  animated  and  expres- 
sive.    It  lis  hard  to  realize  she  is  blind,  so  clear  an. 
changealble    in    expression    are    her   blue-gray    e 
Sitting  at  her  typewriter  with  her  eyes  fixed  ap] 
ently  with  intent  interest  on  the  keys  of  the  intsru 
mient,  Whicih  sihe  studies  with  extreme  precision, 
'ajppears  not  unlike  any  intelligent  young  woman  in 
full  possession  of  all  her  faculties. 

Before  she  left  her  home  some  years  ago  to  come 
1  to   the  institution  in  this  city  Ella  startled  her  pa- 
rents on  many  occasions  by  proofs  of  her  wonderful 
"sixth  sense." 

Proves  Her  Strange  Power. 

She  made  known  .her  understanding  of  oonversa- 
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tioius  at  the  family  gatherings,  wihere  she  bad  sat  a 
silent,  unhealing  and  unseeing  presence.  When  (She 
•was  brought  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  her 
father  described  the  strange  demonstrations  he  hart 
witnessed  of  this  faculty  dn  his  afflicted  child.  That 
he  described  an  existing  condition  those  in  the  in- 
stitution soon  had  proof  in  the  girl's  own  exhibi- 
tion of  her  power  to  acquire  knowledge  that  her 
ordinal  could   not   Impart   to  her. 

it    when    thi.H    power    wais    manifested   at    the    in- 
stitution Mr.  Currier  did  not  regard  it  as  marvellous. 
•\\v  .,m    all  'I   certain  things   without  the 

apparent    aid    ol    oui    ordinary   senses,"    he   d< -clams. 
"In    the   cade   of   those   who   are   deprived   Of  two  or 


three  senses,  and 'forced  to  rely  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  other  faculties  to  replace  them,  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  shoulu  attain  an  extraordinary 
keenness   in   this  development." 

In  tihe  institution  there  are  three  deaf-blind 
girls  taught  in  the  same  class,  one  of  whom- 
is  Ella  Hopkins.  All  these  girls  have  exhibited  a 
possession  of  this  "sixth  sense,"  but  neither  of  the 
others  to  the  extent  noticeable  in  the  Utica  girl. 
While  the  principal  and  teacher  have  been  talking  in 
the  classroom,  during  the  presence  of  these  girls, 
eaoh  has  shown  an  ability  to  tell  to  some  degree 
what  were  the  subjects  of  their  talk. 

The  already  remarkable  development  of  this  speech 
reading  faculty  in  Ella  Hopkins  leads  those  inter- 
ested in   her  to  look  with  great   hope  to  her   future 
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development. 

The  girl's  memory  is  wonderful.  What  she  has 
once  learned— and  she  learns  quickly  now  that  her 
education  has  been  well  begun— she  never  forgets. 
Her  inseparable  companions  are  her  classmates, 
Catherine  Pederson  and  Kate  McGirr,   the  latter  of 

whom    has    made    remarkable 
progress  in  articulation,  being 
able  now   to   converse   with    a 
fair    degree    of    expression. 
These  girls,  hand  in  hand,  con- 
vey their  thoughts  rapidly   to 
each   other  by  their  sensitive 
fingers   and    their   quick-flying 
thoughts. 
Ella  has  just  begun  to  acquire  the  ability  of  vocal 
speech,    and    her    voice    shows    little    modulation    as 
she  slowly  articulates  the  words  with   which  she  is 
familiar.     It   is   as   yet,    to   her  bright,   quick  intelli- 
gence,  an    unsatisfactory   method   of   conveying   her 
thoughts. 

Between  Miss  Le  Prince,  her  teacher,  and  Ella 
there  is  a  close  bond  of  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. El'la's  remarkable  faculty  of  knowing  what  is 
going  on  before  her  sightless  eyes  is  best  demons!.  a.|_- 
ed  in  the  presence  of  he.r  teacher.  She  frequently 
tells  her  wthen  there  is  a  stranger  in  th  room,  though 


none  of   her  ordinary   si  (ve  conveyed    th< 

formation    to    her.     The    presence   of    a    n<ell-kti 
acquaintance  also   has   brought   a  smile   of   recogni- 
tion  to  her  sensitive   face,   and  she  has  spoken    i  ra 
person's    name    with    her    Angers    in    her    iteacher'e 
hand    before    any    opportunity,    except    the    "sixth 
senrffe  "  has  been  afforded  her  to  gain  this  knowle 
Whence  is  this  power  of  the  deaf-blind  girl? 
Mr.  Currier  says  she  is  like  a  "finely  strung  instru- 
ment."    Some   medium   of   her  mind   vibrates   to   the 
knowledge    that   is   conveyed   to    the   air   about   her. 
Paces  that  sthe  cannot  see  are  known  to  be  present 
near    her,    and    words    that    cannot    reach   her    brain 
through    her    unhealing    ears    yet   are    impressed    on 
her  mind  and  understood. 
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BLIND  CHILDREN 


'Housewarming  at  Institu- 
tion Recently  Opened  in 
Brooklyn  by  the  Interna- 
tional Sunshine  Company. 


"Let  the  State  either  pass  a  law 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  blind 
babies,  or  a  law  permitting  us  to  put 
them  painlessly  to  death."— (Mrs.  Cyn- 
thia Westover  Alden  to  a  New  York 
Daily   News    reporter.) 

There  is  a  charity  being  conducted  in 
New  York,  of  which  few  of  the  general 
public  have  ever  heard.  Its  workers 
are  women,  and  its  object  is  to  take 
care  of  the  infant  blind — a  responsibil- 
ity which  the  State  and  Municipal  au-  ! 
thorities   have    heretofore   neglected. 

Blind  children  of  both  sexes  under  the 
age  of  eight  years,  whose  parents  were 
too  poor  to  care  for  them,  had  no  other 
refuge  than  the  Home  for  the  Feeble- 
minded on  Randalls'  Island  up  to  last 
July.  Now,  thanks  to  the  members  of 
the  International  Sunshine  Society, 
blind  children  under  the  age  of  eight 
have  a  home  all  to  themselves,  where 
they   are    taught   kindergarten   subjects. 


A    Tliree-Story     Buildlnn. 

The  Intei  national  Sunshine  Home  for 
Blind  Babies,  as  it  is  called,  is  located 
in  a  three-story  frame  building  at  520 
Gates  avenue.  Brooklyn.  Yesterday 
afternoon  the  home  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time.  From 
2  till  6  o'clock  members  of  the  Sunshine 
Society,  which  includes  hundreds  of 
New  York's  mo'st  prominent  women,  at- 
tended the  "house-warming."     Tea  was 

served,  and  the  tables  were,  presided 
over  by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Westover  Alden. 
president-general;  Mrs.  Nellie  E.  C. 
Furman,  president  of  the  Southern  Divi 
sion  of  New  York;  Mrs.  George  Allin, 
Mrs.  Wallace  and  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Kingsley. 

The  visitors  were  received  by  Mrs. 
Cynthia  M.  Tregear,  superintendent  of 
■the  home;  her.  secretary,  Miss  Beryl 
M.  Clarke,  and  the  women  board  of 
managers  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  of  which  Mrs.  p.  Theodore 
Herx  is  president. 

IJiuM     Inmates    \ow. 

At  present  there  are  eight  inmates  o.l 
the  home.  It  started  with  two  last  July, 
and  since  it  located  itself  in  its  new 
quarters  a  little  more  than  a  month  ago 
it  has  received  applications  from  the 
city  authorities  for  admission  of  thirty- 
seven  blind  children,  all  under  eight,  to 
the  Sunshine  Home. 

Mrs.  Alden,  in  talking  to  a  reporter 
[yesterday,  denounced  the  city  for  failing 
to  provide  for  the  infant  blind. 

"Many  of  these  children  when  left  to 
themselves  gouge  out  their  sightless 
eyes  with  their  fingers."  she  said. 
"Death  invariably  follows." 

Mrs.  Alden  then  concluded  the  inter- 
view with -the  statement  printed  „t  the 
beginning   of   the   story. 
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MULFORD  DALBOW.  THE  BLIND  MERCHANT  OF  SHILOH. 

Cost  his  sight  but  won  success 


to* 


Well=known    Blind   Man   of  Shiloh  Is  Now   More  Prosperous  Than 
C  in  the  Days  When  He  Could  See. 


HILOH,  Feb.  18.— In  this  busy  little 
own  of  Cumberland  County  no  one  is 
better  known  than  Mulford  Dalbow,  the 
blind  merchant.  He  is  busy  from  day  to 
day,  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  making  a 
livelihood  at  various  trades,  from  husking 
corn  in  the  fall  to  peddling  fish  in  the 
summer,  stoves  in  the  winter,  and  oysters 
and  clams  when  there  is  nothing  else  to 
do.  He  has  been  totally  blind  for  ten 
years,  and  yet  he  makes  his  way  all  over 
the  village  unaided.  He  makes  change  j 
like  the  most  accomplished  cash  girl,  and  I 
It  is  said  never  gets  caught  by  taking  bad 
money.  He  can  go  to  his  wagon  and  pick 
out  the  very  kind  of  a  fish  you  want.  He 
can  open  oysters  and  clams  with  the  best  i 
of  them,  and  at  husking  corn  he  can  beat 
many  a   man  with  his  eyes  open. 

Though  blindness  threatened  at  one 
time  to  make  him  a  charge  on  the  town, 
|?,.is.  now  one  °f  the  financial  men  of 
bniloh,  and  recently  presented  to  the  vil-  ' 
luge  a  piece  of  land  in  the  centre  of  the 
P1:i<:(-  '">'  ;'  chemical  engine-house.  This 
he  dul  whi  n  .  .,  ,y  one  else  held  back  and 
panted  so  much  cash  for  their  property 
that  the  village  titistees  could  not  pay  it 

Ten    years    ago    Dalbow    was    a   young 
farmer  .careless  and   happy-go-lucky,  as 
iow.      He    didn't    care    much 
working    as    1,  ng    as    he    could 

live  on,  and  he  thought  nothing 
ol  I'1"""11  got  mar- 

ried.    Even  that,  he  says,  didn't   spur  him 
to  much  effort  in  providing  for  the  prover- 
bial rainy  day.    Whenever  chance 
lit  farm    work  he  would  go  hunting 
nee  too  often,  as  the  saying 
ud    a    friend   went   after   rabbits 
one  morning.     The  sport  was  good' 
Dalbow                 'rging  hi:,  gun,  a'muzzle 
He   had    the    pov   ler   and   shot  in 
and  the  cap  on       He   rested    He    stock  on 

'""""''     '  '"  'zzle      pointing 

toward  his  face.  ne  (ri 

per,    and    when    the  gun    was   moved   tl 

was    a    discharg  •.      The    shot  way 

the    thumb    of    Dalbrow's    left    hand    and 

'>    "•'    the    ] 

When   his   friend    rushed  over  to  him  the 


wounded  hunter  exclaimed: 

"I'm  blind,  but  I  saw  my  thumb  drop 
off.     Look  and  see  if  it's  gone?'' 

It  was.  It  was  the  last  thing  Dalbow 
ever  saw.  He  became  totally  blind  four 
months  after  his  marriage.  When  he  re- 
covered from  the  injuries  and  found  that 

he  could  not  see  the  least  glimmer  of 
daylight  he  gave  way  to  despair.  He 
wished  many  times  that  he  was  dead,  he 
said. 

Then  came  a  change.  He  knew  that 
he  ought  to  live  and  provide  for  his  wife. 
He  had  been  rather  careless  before.  Now 
he  resolved  to  try  what  -he  could  do.  At 
first  in  his  affliction  he  had  to  be  led 
about  the  little  village  in  South  Jersey, 
where  he  had  lived  all  his  life.  Years  of 
seeing  the  highways  and  crossroads  had 
not  sufficiently  impressed  them  on  his 
mind  so  that  he  could  go  about  them 
unseeing.  Then  he  realized  that  if  he 
was  going  to  do  anything  he  would  have 
to  learn  to  help  himself.  He  began  tak- 
ing short  trips  alone.  He  guided  himself 
by  the  fences.  Soon  he  found  that  he  had 
a  sort  of  map  of  the  place  in  his  head.  He 
gained  confidence  rapidly,  and  now  he 
does  not  have  to  ask  any  one  to  lead  him, 
unless  he  goes  several  miles  from  home, 
where  the  roads  are  not  so  familiar  to 
him. 

dually  he  found  that  he  could  do 
work.  Corn  husking  was  an  occu- 
pation that  could  fairly  well  be  per- 
formed in  the  dark  that  eternally  sur- 
rounded him.  He  sought  work  at  this1 
and  found  it.  Led  to  a  pile  of  corn  in 
|  id,  he  husked,  slowly  at  first,  and 
then,  as  he  kept  at  it,  more  rapidly.  He 
earned  some  money.  The  spirit  of  trade 
and  business  awakened  in  him.  He  want- 
ed   to  do   some   business   on   his   own   ac- 

Coun!  . 

miles  away  is  the  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Bay  Side.  Dalbow  hired  a  wagon, 
and  a  young  man  to  help  him.  They 
drove  to  the  fish  town,  loaded  up,  and 
peddled  their  wares  about  the  county.  At 
first  Dalbow  could  not  do  much.  It  was 
'■viii!  cleaning  fish  in  the  dark,  judg- 
ingiof  their  quality  and  making  change. 
Bt/  he  tried  It.     Gradually  he  found  skill  | 


work  the  blind  man  does  himself. 


coining  to  him.    Now  all  he  keeps  a  helper 
fMr  is  to  drive  the  wagons.     The  rest  of 

n, 

and    by    the    feeling    of    them    tell    just 
what   kind   they  are,   and  the   quality  as 
well  as  the  weight,  within  a  few  ounces. 
He  arranges  his  wares  in  the  wagon,   so 
that  fish   of  a    certain  kind  are  in  a  cer- 
tain place.     Before  he  starts  out  he  also 
■arranges    his    money.      With    the    silver, 
copper  and  nickel  coins  he  has  no  trouble. 
He  can  distinguish  the  different  denomi- 
i  nations   by  the   sense  of  touch,   and   can 
I  also   determine  if  a  piece  is  bad  or  not. 
He   has  become   an   expert  at   this.     But 
the    bills    puzzled    him    a    while.     In    the 
dark  a  $1  bill  feels  no  different  from  a  $10 
j  one.     However,   Dalbow  got  over  this  by 
I  going  to  a  man  he  could  trust.    The  lat- 
ter arranges  all  the  blind  man's  bills  in 
a    pile,    according    to    denomination,    and 
tells    him   how   many   of   each    there   are. 
Then,  by  keeping  track  of  how  many  he 
pays   out,    Dalbow    can   always  ascertain, 
by  going  over  the  roll,  just  what  he  has. 
In    receiving    bills    from    other    people    ho 
has  to  trust  to  their  honesty. 
I      Thus   equipped,    with   his   money  all   .ar- 
ranged and  his  fish  laid  out  in  his  wagon, 
I  the    blind    man    and    his    driver    tour    the 
j  country    towns    about    Shiloh.    They    stop 
at    a      farmhouse.     Dalbow    will    inquire 
what   is  wanted,   alight   from  the   wagon, 
go  to  the  rear  of  it,  pick  out  exactly  the 
kind  of  fish  called  for,  clean  it  and  take 
the  money,   making  change   when   lie   has 
to.     The  driver  merely  guides  the  horse. 

Clams  and  oysters,  which  Dalbow  ped- 
dles when,  there  are  no  fish,  are  a  little 
easier  to  handle.  All  clams  are  alike,  ex- 
cept as  to  size,  and  so,  in  general,  are 
oj-sters.  In  opening  either  of  these  bi- 
valves the  blind  man  gets  along  almost 
as  well  as  if  he  had  his  sight.  At  a  re- 
cent big  oyster  supper  in  Shiloh,  Dalbow 
opened  all  the  oysters  eaten,  and  there 
was  no  fault  found  with  his  speed. 

He  is  also  a  stove  dealer.  He  has  a 
little  shop,  and  deals  in  ooth  new  and 
ud-hand  heaters.  By  feeling  of  a 
stove  he  can  tell  all  about  its  merits,  and 
in  buying  second-hand  ones  he  locates 
their  defects  as  quickly  as  any  one.  He 
also  sells  stoves  by  catalogue.   He  has  a 


book  every  page  of  which  is  as   familiar  j 
to  him  as  if  he  was  looking  at   it.   When 
a    farmer    wants    a    row    stove    Dalbow 
will  call  on  him.   will   leaf  over  the  i 
logne,    explain    the   different    stoves   as   lie 
,s  to  the  and  talk  about  them 

as    intelligently    as    If     he    saw     what    he 
was  doing.  He  has  many  customers. 

1 1,  sold  a  woman  a  second-hand  stove 
recently.  When  the  woman's  husband  bad 
,1  for  it  and  gol  it  home,  the  house- 
wife complained  thai  there  was  a  break 
in  it.  a  small  one,  but  enough  to  cause 
comment.  Dalbow  said  the  stove  was 
cracked  after  it  left  his  possession,  He 
knew   that   because    he   had    felt    all 

■fore  he  sold  it.  Afterward  the  Earmer 
moored   that   it    bad  been  cracked   in 
his    wagon,    in   going  over  a   bump. 

Dalbow  never  speaks  of  bis  blindness. 
He  will  travel  along  the  village  street, 
and     recognize     acquaintances     by     their 

,.  or  step.  He  will  talk  with  them,  j 
and,  meeting  the  next  man.  he  will  re- 
mark casually  that  he  just  "saw"  Bill 
Jones,  or  whoever  it  might  have  been,  and 
then  go  on  and  tell  what  Bill  said.  Dal- 
bow always  "sees"  people.  He  "sees" 
them  in  his  own  way,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is 
as  Satisfactory  as  if  he  viewed  them 
with  eyes,  and  he  never  makes  a  mistake. 
He  will  call  at  the  houses  of  his  friends, 
and  tell  about  having  just  "seen"  so-and- 
so.  it  is  a  peculiarity  that  he  permits 
himself. 

From  a  man  who  had  hardly  a  cent 
in  the  world.  Dalbow  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  come  to  be  a  man  of  comparative 
means.  He  made  money  enough  to  buy  a 
place  outside  the  village,  and  also  acquir- 
ed land  within  the  town  limits.  He  has  a 
keen  business  sense.  In  some  way  ho 
learned  that  the  price  of  iron  was  going 
up.  He  quietly  began  buying  up  all  the 
scrap  he  could  get,  and  the  farmers  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 

In  a  few  months  Dalbow  had  a  pile  al- 
most as  big  as  a  barn  back  of  his  house. 
Then  the  price  of  iron  did  go  up  with  a 
jump,  and  Dalbow  sold  his  holdings  to 
good  advantage.  Several  years  ago  there 
was  quite  a  fire  in  the  town,  and,  fear- 
ing a  repetition,  the  authorities  raised 
money  and  bought  a  chemical  engine. 
After  they  had  if  they  wanted  a  place  in 
the  centre  of  the  village  to  keep  it.  The 
town  trustees  approached  several  per- 
sons, but  they  all  wanted  too  much  mon- 
ey for  their  land.  The  town  could  not 
afford  to  pay  it,  and  also  pay  for  the 
engine  and  build  a  house  to  keep  it  In. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  engine  would  have  to 
be  sent  away.  Dalbow  heard  of  the  trou- 
ble. 

"I'll  give  the  land  for  the  engine-house," 
he  said,  "and  I  don't  want  a  cent  for  it." 

He  did  give  the  town  the  plot  he  had  a 
little  way  from  the  postoffice,  and  about 
a  year  ago  a  small  building  was  erected/ 
on  it,  and  the  engine  installed.  It  re- 
mained for  a  blind  man,  one  who  ten 
years  ago  had  hardly  a  cent  to  spare,  to 
do  what  wealthier  men  refused  to  even 
consider. 

Helps  to  Deliver  Stoves. 

In  addition  to  his  other  industries  Dal- 
bow has  a  meat  market  in  the  village. 
He  has  a  nice  home,  and,  while  far  from 
wealthy,  is  comfortably  well  off.  Ha 
works  hard.  When  he  sells  a  stove  ha 
helps  deliver  it,  and  insists  on  carrying 
one   end. 

Recently  he  and  his  helper  carried  ona 
into  a  house,  the  porch  of  which  wast 
covered  with  many  flowers  in  pots.  Dal- 
bow threaded  his  way  among  them  with- 
out upsetting  a  single  one,  but  the  man 
witli  his  eyes  open  knocked  over  several. 
Dalbow  seems  to  instinctively  avoid  ob- 
stacles. He  has  gotten  over  being  morose 
about  his  misfortune,  and  says  it  is  really 
a  blessing.  He  says  that  if  he  had  always 
had  his  sight  he  might  have  grown  to  be 
a  shiftless  sort  of  an  individual.  Now 
he  is  a  thriving  business  man.  He  has  a 
son,  eight  years  old. 

Unlike  persons  who  are  blind  from  birth, 

Dalbow  had   to   learn   to   help   himself   at 

more  of  a  disadvantage  than  persons  who 

were  always  sightless.     He  knew  what  a 

j  blessing  sight  was,  which  a  person  blind 

I  from  birth  does  not  know,  and  first,  as  he 

;  says,    had    to    get    rid    of    what    he    had 

learned    in    the    way     of    getting     about 

through   the  use  of  his  eyes.     He  had  to 

depend    entirely    on    hearing    and    feeling, 

with    that    indefinite    sixth    sense     which 

blind  people  have. 

His  touch  and  hearing  were  but  normal, 
whereas  in  a  person  who  has  always  been 
blind  these  senses  are  abnormally  devel- 
oped. But  Dalbow  went  at  it  as  if  it  was 
a  hard  lesson  to  be  learned.  Ability  to 
make  his  way  about  the  village  came  to 
him  first,  and  the  fences  that  lined  the 
village  paths  guided  him.  Learning  to  tell 
money  by  touch  was  the  hardest  of  all,  he 


says,   and  it  was  many  months  before  he 
mastered  the  task. 

It  was  only  by  persistent  effort  and  the 
help  of  bis  wife  thai  imed  how  to 

tell    the    nicklea    from    the    pennies,    the 
dimes,    quarters     and     halves    from    i 
other,    and    not    only    this,    but    to    gi 

againsl   taking  pieces  that  wei unteri 

fell  or  so  badly  worn  that  they  would  not 
pass.  Bui  Dalbow  believed  in  the  motto 
labor  accomplishes  everything,  and 
he  has  lived  to  see  it  exemplified  in  his 
own  case. 
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SOT  RESTORED  TO ' 
TOTALLY  BLIND  MAN 

Ray  Boyer  Recovered  His  Vis- 
ion At  Metiico-Chi  Hos- 
pital. 



HAD    BEEN    HIT   BY   ENGINE. 


Optical  Nerves,  Rendered  Useless  By 

Accident,  Entirely  Cured  By  Dr. 

Laplace's  Marvelous  Skill. 


Totally  sightless  as  the  result  of  'be- 
ing struck  by  a  locomotive.  Kay  Hover, 
residing  at  310  Harris  street,  this  city, 
has  recovered  the  use  of  his  eyes  and 
is  to-day  in  as  complete  possession  of 
his  visual  faculties  as  ever,  excepting  a 
slight  imperfection  in  the  left  eye.  which 
will  disappear  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  almost  miraculous  restoration  of 
the  sight  of  yotmg  Boyer,  who  is  21  years 
old,  is  due  to  the  skill  of  Dr.  Laplace, 
who  operated  upon  the  patient  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia. Boyer  had  been  sent  to  the  ex- 
perienced surgeon  by  Dr.  Fox,  of  High- 
s-pirei  after  the  arts  of  physicians  at  the 
Harris-burg  hospital  had  proven  unavail- 
ing. 


Injured  On  New  Year's   D»y. 

Boyer  lives  with  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Abraham  F,  Boyer,  at  the  Hat  lis 
street  address.  He.  is  employed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad  as  a  brake  man  j 
and  was  struck  by  a  locomotive  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  while  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  The  accident  occurred  at 
the  Mucky  street  bridge.  The  engine 
hit  Brakeman  Boyer  on  the  head.,  a  frac- 
tured  skull   resulting. 

As  the  resident  physicians  at  the  hos-  ^ 
pital  and  local  medical  men  who  saw  the 
injured  man  were  unable  to  exactly 
fathom  the  relation  between  the  frac- 
tured skull  and  the  sightless  eyes.  Dr. 
Fox's  suggestion  that  the  helpless  man 
be  sent  to  the  Mcdico-Clii  was  quickly 
adopted. 
•  Ueltcate  Operation  Snccessfn!. 

Dr.  Laplace  was  not  long  in  deciding 
that  an  operation  was  the  one  thing  to 
restore  the  eyesight  of  Boyer,  and  that 
it  would  probablj  attain  the  desired  end. 

The  knife  was  plied  a  month  ago,  the 
result  being  in  doubt  until  bandages  over 
t)i<.  eyeballs  were  removed  last  week.  The 
almost  miraculous  transformation  was  ai 
once  perceived  and  Boyer  was  discharged 
and  allowed  to  return  home. 

Bover  says  that  his  right  eve  has 
healed  perfectly  and  is  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  ever:  his  left  eye.  however,  feels 
the  strain  of  long-jjonthiued  writing  oi- 
ling, but  this  dti'.-t  is  expected  to 
disappear  as  the  organ  becomes  aa 
tomed  to  once  more  performing  it-  na- 
tural functions. 


Or    Laplace's  *«  i-ont  SacceM. 

Added  to  the  overwhelming  gratitude 
of   Boy*  v  himself  is  the  great   elation  of 

iperal  ing  surgeon  over  t  lie  resul 
hit,  woi  I  Restoration  of  eyesight  i-  an 
extremely  rare  item  in  the  annals  of 
surgery,  for  the  eye  has  always  been  one 
of  t  lit-  mo- 1  delicate  of  all  t  he  delicate 
-■  uses  upon  w  hich  t  o  operate. 

This  is  the  second  time  thai  a  similar 
operation  hag  been  successfully  perform- 
ed u(  the  Medico-Chi. 

Boyer  will,  probably  nol  resume  l. is 
work  until  sprint;.  From  the  combined 
effects  of  the  accident  on  Now  Year's 
da\  lit-  i^  still  very  weak,  and  an  open- 
ing in  the  back  of  the  skull  as  large  as 
a  silver  dollar  yel  remains  to  be  closed. 
Some  trips  to  Bee  Dr.  Laplace  will  have 
to  be  made  before  the  brakeman  will  be 
completely   cured. 
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HOME  PROPOSED 
FOR  THE  BUND 

Mov«  Started  by.  Oscar  Oatman 
of  Adams. 


WATERTOWN  ALSO  INTERESTED 


It  Is  Planned  to  Hold  a  Convention. 

of  the  Blind  in  Watertown  During 

the  Jefferson   County 

CentenniaL 


Special  to  The  Post-Standard. 

WATBRTOWN,  Feb.  19— The  meeting 
of  thqse  interested  in  the  blind  which  was 
to  have  been  held  at  the  home  of  Miss 
Nellie  Terry  this  afternoon  did  not  ma- 
terialize on  account  of  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Oscar  Oatman,  the  blind  mus- 
sician  of  Adams,  who  is  the  prime  mover 
in  the  enterprise.  Several  did  meet,  how- 
ever, and  they  talked  the  situation  over. 
Another  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same 
place  next  Sunday.  • 

Mr.  Oatman  plans  to  found  a  home  for 
the  blind,  but  the  first  move  will  be  to 
organize  a  club  with  set  meeting  nights 
And  a  place  at  which  the  interests  of  the 
blind  may  be  considered.  It  is  proposed 
lo  hold  a  convention  of  the  blind  in  con- 
nection with  the  centennial  celebration 
of  Jefferson  county,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  this  city  next  June. 

Mr.  Oatman  recently  gave  an  entertain- 
ment at  Adams,  and  as  a  result  over  $93 
was  secured  as  a  nucleus  to  the  fund 
ithe  home.  It  is  now  proposed  to  give  an- 
other entertainment  to  the  same  end.  A 
committee  of  Adams  business  men  have 
been  formed  and  will  act  as  trustees  of 
the  fund.  Postmaster  Kenyon  of  that 
place  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the^ 
fjund. 
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IN  AID  OF  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

To  increase  the  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of    the    Industrial    Home    for    the    Blind,    of 
which   Mrs.   F.   Theodore  Herx  is   president? 
a   progressive   euchre   will   be   given   at    the 
Industrial    Home,    516    Gates    avenue,    Mon- 
day afternoon    March  6.  at  2  o'clock.     Miss 
E    L    Schirme'r,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
!  naS    'already     received    numerous    subscrip- 
I  tions  and  has  secured  many  handsome  prizes 
I  for  the  winning  contestants.    Tickets  for  the 
[euchre  may  be  obtained  at  the  hornet 


per. 


ME  FOR  OHIO  BABIES 
CMS  FOR  38  CHILDREN 


Mrs.  Alden  and  Mrs.  Tregear 
Tell  of  Its  Foundation. 


E.  P.  MORFORD  PRAISES  THEM. 


Sightless  Youngsters  Have  Pleasant 

Place  on  Property  of  Industrial 

Home  for  the  Blind* 


If  those  pessimistic  persons  who  believe 
that  the  promoters  of  all  charitable  enter- 
prises devote  their  time  and  energies  to 
the  undertakings  more  for  personal  no-. 
toriety  and  interest  than  for  the  laudable 
desire  to  benefit  others  less  fortunate  than 
themselves  could  have  listened  to  the 
praise  and  comendation  bestowed  by  a 
blind  man,  Ebon  P.  Morford,  upon  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Westover  Alden  and  Mrs.  Cyn- 
thia M.  Tregear,  who  are  directly  respon- 
e  for  the  establishment  of  the  only  in- 
ution  of  its  kind  in  the  country— a 
homo  for  blind  babies— they  might  have 
realized  thai  in  Brooklyn  alone  there  are 
women  whose  sacrifices  in  worthy  causes 
endear  them  to  the  thinking  public,  and 
those  whom  they  specially  succor. 

Mjrs.     Alden.     the    [president-general    of 
the   Internationa]   Sunshine  Society,  an  or- 
ganization   devoted   to   the   trying   task   of 
otiiers,    with    a    membership    that 
nds   over  Europe,   was   prevailed  upon 
to  address  a   meeting  of  the  Monday  Club 
niglil   al    X.i.  67  Sehermerhorn  street, 
on     the    subject     of    the    "Care    of    Blind 
Babies."     Mrs.  Alden's  remarks  were  par- 
ticularly   inter'  I  ecanse    her    subject 
dwelt  with  a  phase  of  charitable  work  eu- 
tii-,i                   and    consequently    compara- 
tively unknown.     Mrs.  Treygear,  the '  presi- 
the    Blind   Babies'    Branch   of  the 
Sn.                       ty,   was  called  upon  by  the 
Liur  T.  Wakeman,  to  tHl  of 
her    experiences    with    the   almost   helpless 
infant.-   under  her  care. 

Mr.    Mori ord,   the  blind  vice-president  of 
the  club  and  superintend'  I  the  Brook- 

lyn Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  ad- 
•d  the  gathering  on  "The  .('are  of 
Blind."  The  speaker  told  of  the  con- 
dition, under  which  the  blind  men  live 
and  work,  and  how  they  industriously  ap- 
ply them  elves  to  and  accomplish  tasks 
t)i':it.   an-  md  their  impaired 

now 

Mr.     Morford    stated     that    the    inmates 
of  the  home   in   Gates  avenue,   near  Tomp- 
kins,    annua  on     an     av 
2,<H)0   lir<               Th'-    blind    of    the   in 


tioii    also    make    mat 
to   be    exceedingly   comfort!  well    as 

cane  chairs.  The  invention  of  machinery, 
Which  facilitates  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  and  chairs,  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  blind  in  their  b>bors  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  utilize  the  in- 
ventions, and  must  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence turn  out  work  slower.  This  fact 
makes  the  article  dearer  than  the  machine 
production,  which  is  completed  in  half 
the  time.  He  stated  that  the  blind  are 
not  the  melancholy  persons  some  people 
believe,  and  said  they  are  generally  satis- 
fied with  their  lot.  Many  .•  of  them  are 
married  and  live  on  the  money  earned  in 
the  home  factory. 

Mrs.  Alden  told  of  the  organization  of 
the  Sunshine  Society,  which  has  no  special 
object,  except  to  make  the  sun  of  happi- 
ness shine  where  there  is  gloom  and  des- 
pondency. 

•Mrs.  Alden  and  Mrs.  Tregear  were  led 
to  organize  the  home  for  the  baby  blind 
by  a  peculiar  incident  which  Mrs.  Alden. 
iclnted  in  an  impressive  manner.  She 
said  word  came  to  them  of  a  child  whose 
mother  daily  set  to  earn  her  bread,  and 
who  was  compelled  to  leave  the  infant 
alone.  The  child  blinded  itself  by  pick- 
ing out  its  eyes.  "Where  were  we  to 
place  this  unfortunate?  We  looked  for 
a  home  for  blind  babies,  but  there  was 
none.  Such  unfortunates  are  placed  in 
institutions  with  idiots.  We  rebelled  at 
the  idea  of  placing  this  tot  in  such  a  place, 
so  we  hired  a  small  place  for  $3  a  week. 
We  secured  several  infants  to  take  care 
of.  Now  we  have  about  thirty-eight.  It 
is   a   much   needed   institution. 

Mrs.  Alden  said  the  Sunshine  is  indebted 
to  Mrs.  P.  Theodore  Herx,  president  of 
the  Women's  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  to 
John  G.  Jenkins,  the  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank,  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  who  expended  $600 
or  so  on  the  building  now  occupied  by  the 
Babies'  House,  on  the  property  of  the  In- 
dustrial   Home  for   the  Blind. 

Airs.  Alden  eulogized  Miss  Byral  Clarke, 
the  wealthy  blind  girl,  who  devotes  herself 
to  the  task  of  educating  the  babies.  She 
also  praised  Mrs.  Tregear.  Mr.  Morford 
spoke  highly  of  Ms.  Alden  and  Mrs. 
Treg/ar.  saying  that  that  work  is  one 
whi#h  the  words  of  the  English  language 
cannot  adequately  describe  or  praise. 

WATERBURY     (CONN.)     AMERICAN. 


TUESDAY,   FEB.    21,   1905- 

BURGLARS  IN  HIS  DREAM 


PRESS 


BLIND      MAN      SHOOTS     HIMSELF 
WHILE  IN  A  NIGHTMARE. 


Slept  With  Loaded  Revolver  in  Con- 
stant Fear  of  Being  Robbed; — Bound 
Wound  Up  With  a  Towel  and  Went 
Back  to  Bed. 


I 


Norfolk,  Feb  21. — Grove  Tale,  71, 
ho  has  been  totally  blLad  for  40 
ears  and  who  is  worth  probably  $50,- 
000,  accidentally  shot  himself  while 
suffering  from  nightmare  superin- 
duced by  fear  of  robbers,  some  time 
during  Sunday  night. 

Tale  has  had  a  dread  of  burglars 
and  of  late  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  a  loaded  revolver  to  bed 
with  him.  In  a  dream  he  ^thought  he 
was  attacked  by  burglars  and  the  re- 
volver being  discharged  he  was 
wounded  in  the  leg.  He  bound  up 
the  wound  with  a  towel  and  went 
back  to  bed.  On  Monday  he  asked 
Lyman  Stockbridge,  who  lives  with 
him,  to  go  for  a  doctor  as  he  had 
been  unaccountably  wounded.  The 
wound  is  not  a  severe  one. 


PA 
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SIGHT  RESTORED 
TO  THE  BLIND 


When  Roy  Boyer,  of  Harrisburg,  was 
admitted  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hos- 
pital early  in  January  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  his  lost  eyesight  would  ever 
be  restored.  He  could  barely  distinguish 
light  from  darkness.  Yesterday  he  left 
the  hospital,  his  sight  entirely  recovered. 

Boyer  is  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad" 
brakeman,  and  on  January  1,  while 
standing  on  top  of  a  freight  car,  he 
was  struck  on  the  back  of  the  head 
by  an  overhead  bridge.  When  he  was 
revived  he  made  the  terrible  discovery 
that  he  was  blind.  Otherwise  he  was 
but  slightly  injured.  Boyer  was  sent 
to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  as 
a  State  case  and  placed  in  the  care  of 
Prof.  L.  Webster  Fox. 

On  January  28  an  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  skull  and  a  hemorrhage, 
in  the  sight  center  at  the  back  of  the 
brain  was  discovered.  Three  hours  later 
Boyer  could  count  his  fingers  and  the 
next  day  the  patient  was  overjoyed  to 
find  that  he  could  distinguish  the  faces 
of  his  relatives.  The  third  day  Boyer 
was  able  to  read  a  newspaper  and  yes- 
terday he  left,  with  his  eyesight  ap- 
parently  as   strong  as   ever. 

eVE^  ^  j. 
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EUCHRE  TO 

BE  HELD  FOR  BENEFIT 

Of  Home    of  the    Blind    in 

the  Home  To-morrow 

at  2  O'clock. 

The  matinee  euchre  to  be  given  un- 
der the  auspices  of  St.  Joseph's  Guild, 
and  to  be  held  in  the  Home  of  the' 
Blind,  537  Pavonia  Avenue,  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  biggest  events  of  the 
season. 

There  will  be  handsome  prizes  for 
players  and  non-players.  Games  will 
commence  at  2  o'clock. 

This  affair  should  be  well  patron- 
ized, as  the  object  is  a  worthy  one 

Decorations  suitable  to  the  day  Will 
be  utilized,  hathets,    cherry  blossoms 
streamers   of   red    white  and   blue   be 
among  the  ffects.     Music  will  be  heard 
during  the  afternoon. 


BOSTON,  MASS.,  ADVERTISER. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEB,  22,  1905. 


PLAN  TO  pWSICfN ~' 


THE  ADULT  BLIND. 

,|,        Co'lU..         i'VI, 

Fsscmbjy   tommitti'o    on    humane    institu- 
tions held  ;'   hearing  on  a  bill  pi 

pension   of  $100  annually    to   every    b 
adul{   residei  I    of  the  state.     The  bill  was 
considered    favorably,    there    being   no    op- 
position.    I  ■  "'    various    Institul 
ared  In  support  of  the  measure. 

GLOBE. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

fimw  cs, 1905 

PENSION  FORBLWP  ADULTS. 

Connecticut    Bill    Provides  $1CO   An- 
nually  for    Every    One    Living    in 
State— Favorably  Considered. 
HARTFORD.  Conn.  Feb  21-The  gen- 
ial assembly  committee  on  humane  in- 
sSutions   hold    a   hearing    today   on   a 

SL £T?2£-  «-S  ZSg 

"ua"a(°  nLe  bill  was  considered  favor- 
^^JoeiS  no  opposition  articlalB 
of  various  institutions  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 


FREE  TICKETS  FOR  T#eJ61|ND 


Work   of  the    Bureau    Which   Tries  to 
Provide  Artistic  Pleasure  for  Them. 

o  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 
A  year  ago  the  first  accounts  of  the 
crk  of  the  Committee  for  Tickets  for  the 
lind  appeared.  The  object  of  the  com-  - 
mittee  is  to  secure  for  blind  people  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  tickets  free  ad- 
mission to  musical"  and  dramatic  enter- 
tainments. Tickets  which  otherwise  would 
often  not  be  used  are  sent  by  managers 
and  subscribers  to  a  central  bureau,  from 
whence  they  are  distributed  to  blind  peo- 
ple at  their  homes  and  to  some  tew'  in- 
mates of  institutions. 

The  blind  are  at  such  a  disadvantage 
that  many  of  the  most  intelligent  are  not 
only  debarred  from  the  many  enjoyments 
of  seeing  people,  but  also,  being  unable  to 
make  enough  money,  from  the  artistic 
pleasures  which  are  open  to  them  and 
which  they  often  appreciate  more  keenly 
than  others.  The  blind  not  only  like  . 
music,  but  care  for  the  opera,  theatre,  &c. 
William  B.  Wait,  Principal  of  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  wrote  last 
year  to  a  member  of  the  committee: 
"  Your  idea  is  worthy  alike  of  acceptance 
of  the  public  spirited  men  who  manage 
entertainments  and  of  all  philanthropic 
people." 

The  committee  has  no  debts,  but  funds 
are  now  urgently  needed  for  postage, 
printing,  and  Secretary  work.  It  is  also 
•wished  to  raise  a  sum  which  may  be  in- 
vested so  as  to  yield  a  small  income  to 
insure  the  continuance  and  the  growth  of 
the  work.  Checks  for  any  amount  sent  to 
'the  Committee  for  Tickets  for  the  Blind, 
(payable  to  W.  Holt,  Treasurer,)  44  East 
Seventy-eighth  Street,  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Tickets  are  also  much  wanted.  Tt  is 
best  to  send  them  in  groups  of  two,  for  a 
blind  person  and  guide,  and  as  long  in  ad- 
vance as  possible. 

COMMITTEE      FOR      TICKETS      FOR      THE 
BLIND. 

MRS.   R.    IRWIN, 
MISS  SCHURZ, 
MISS  POST, 


MRS.   SETH  LOW. 
MRS.    H.    DRAPER. 
MRS.    W.     P.    HAMIL- 
TON. 
MRS.    L.    R.    HEWITT. 
MRS.  SCHUYLER  VAN 

RENSSELAER, 
i    New  York,  Feb.  22,  1905. 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    24,    1905 

Carina;  for   the  Deaf  Mntea 
To  the  Kilitor  of  the  Transcript: 

I,    through    your    columns,    call    the 
ion  of  tl  rous  people  of   Bi 

ds  of  the  New  England  Home  for 
i    i  \      .1,  Blind    and  Infirm?     It  is 

Ity  of  the  kind  in  New  Eng- 
land for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Here  they  are 
cared  for  in  comfort,  and  without  the  isola- 
tion which  is  always  their  fate  win  in  thej 
arc  removed  from  the  companionship  of 
those  who  understand  their  langua 

The  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  is  established 
in  a  pleasant  house,  273  Cambridge  street, 
Allston.  It  is  attractively  furnished  and 
now  has  nine  inmates.  There  is  a  pleasant 
chapel  in  the  house  where  services  are  con- 
l  in  the  sign  language.  The  living- 
room  was  furnished  through  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Samuel  Wright  Simpson  of  Newton 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Magennis.  Visitors 
are  always    welcome. 

The    applications    for   admission   are    nu- 
merous,  among  them  being  a   woman   who 
is  blind  as  well  as  deaf  and  dumb.    In  order 
to    sustain    the    Home    it    is    necessary    for 
ous     people    to    come    to    its    support. 
i,  ,  •    no   invested   funds,    the   current 

ses  being  provided  for  by  voluntary 
Ibutions.  The  trustees  are  now  trying 
to  raise  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  Home. 
Any  gifts  toward  this  amount  will  be 
thankfully  acknowledged.  Will  not  those 
who  conscientiously  give  to  worthy  objects 
help  the   Home  at   this   time? 

The    treasurer    is    Dr.    Heber    Bishop,    4 
Liberty  square,  Boston. 

Daniel  Dulant  Addison 
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Rev.  T.  O.  R.  Williams,  sixty-nine  years 
old,  known  as  the  blind  preacher,  died  at 
his' home,  in  Tarrytown,  on  Tuesday  night. 
His  death  occurred  while  his  wife's  fun- 
eral services  were  being  held.  , 
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FOB  THE  BLIND 

j>_ — -~ 
Largely  Attended  Matinea 
Euchre  for  the  Benefit 
of  St.  Joseph's  Home. 


GEO.  WASHINGTON   EMBLEM? 


Decorations    Were    Patriotic 

and  Appropriate  to  the 

Day— The    Prize 

Winners. 


MISS  BLODGETT. 
MISS  CALLKNDER, 
MISS  W.   HOLT. 


The  matin*  benefit  ofi 

Joseph's  1 1  une  for  I  Lie  Blind,  No, 
."j;J7  Pavonia  avenge,  yesterday  after* 
noon,  was  largely  attended  and  proved 
to  be  a  very  delightful  as  well 
In, ami. il'y  successful  affair.  The  four 
parlors  in  which  the  euchre  was  held 
artistically  ;    «'ith    the 


i 


pinioned    with   shields 
erry    tree    and    a    large  ike, 

i    Moral    hatchet,    i  mbleraatie    of    \\ 

us    boyhood      day-.       and    a     floral 
swi.nl,  emblematic  of  his   life  as  a  eol« 
were    prominent     features    of    thfl 
A  .-hair  of  f<  rn     and   I 
of  the  valley   typified   his  seal   as   Pi 
,|,.m.      Tbe    floral    decorations    sv<  re    6f 
.     while    carnations.       The    tally 
ntalned  rge  and 

-Martha  Washington  and  their  home  at 
Monnl  Vernon  and  were  tied  with  r<  d, 
while  and  blue  ribbons.  Souvenir 
hatchets  were  presented  to  the  guests, 
who  were  also  served  with  leraaonnde 
and  cake.  The  national  colors  predom- 
inated, even  to  the  napkins  and  color 
of  candy  served. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Guild) 
occupied  conspicuous  places  at  the  ta- 
bles:— Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Tumilty,  pres- 
ident; AIr.s.  Thomas  G.  Wall,  vice 
president;  .Mrs.  <'.  R.  Gosseriberger, 
treasurer;  Miss  M.  V.  Shanley,  secre- 
tary. 
In    charge    of     tallying    departmt 

Mrs.  Win.  C.  Seely,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Jos.  Quirk.  Miss  Anne  Moran,  Miss 
May  Laverty,  Miss  Margaret  A.  Turn- 
elty,   Miss  Mary  E.  Orotty. 

on  Verification  of  Tn 
lies  consisted  of  Messrs.  Wm.  C.  See! 
and  John  T.  Geraghty. 

Refreshment     Committee — Mrs.     Emil 

Ronnor.  Mrs.  Robert  Rath,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Shanley. 

Prize    Room    Committee — Mrs.    C.    R. 

Gossenberger,    Mrs.    Charles   J.    Wright, 

assisted'     by     -Miss     Sadie     Costigan,     Missi 
Anna    Cuff,    Miss    .Mary    ('rutty,    M 
Aniiie  Ilnni  and  Catherine  High.im,  Mi-* 
May  Laverty  and  Miss  Anna  Moran.  An- 
nouncements were  made  by  Mr,  John  P. 

1  >  w  ;  ■ 

The      prize      winners    were: — Mr.    M. 
Sheehan,  cut   glass  dish;  Miss  0.  Coyle, 

vase;  Miss  Mary  MHone.  hand  painted 
dish:  Mis  M.  Carroll,  pickle  jar;  Rob- 
ert Roth,  Japanese  vase:  Mrs.  Chas. 
Gossenberger,  chocolate  set]  Mrs.  Mc- 
Komi,  lobster  dish;  Miss  Marion  Brandt, 
bisque  figure;  Mrs.  ('.  Hautke,  cut  - 
jar;  Mr.  I).  J.  OT.eary,  lea  set;  Misa 
!  teli  Q  MiMah.m,  gla  ~s  jar:  Mrs.  EL 
Kelly j  PUbber  phini|  and  jardiniere;  Mrs. 
.1.  Duffy,  silver  ladle:  Mrs.  T. 
I  >.  MilehiM.  hand-painted  plate.  Mrs. 
James  Conuell,  picture  of  Gn 
Washington,  Mrs.  Cummings,  plate; 
Mrs.  M.  Campbell,  pedestal;  Mrs.  John 
O'Brien,  picture:  Mrs.  M.  Bates,  rea 
A.  .(.  B03  le,  picture;  Mica 
set;  Mr.    V.   Nexrwisinger,    ;  Mrs. 

A.  .1.  Bpyle,  picture;  Mrs.  L.  Pit  mar, 
neck  piece;  Mrs.  Edwards,  scapulars; 
Miss  A.  Commerford,  shawl:  Mr.  M.  J. 
McDonough,  prayer  hook:  Mrs.  M.  Wal- 
ters, boi  candy;  Miss  Mamie  Coyle,  l>ox 
at    theatre. 

'in     i -jiiayers    who    secured    prizes 

''has.        Wright,        silver 
]iiieher:Mi  s.    M .    Salmon,    painted    plataj 
Mr.   Joseph    Crotty,    fountain   pen;     Mr. 
ih    Lyons,    picture;      Mrs.      Coburn, 
shawl;    Mrs.      \\  picture;      Mr* 

('has.      GoKseiiberger,     cream   set;   Miss 
Jennie    Jm.\le,    plate  dish:    .Miss    Pauline 
[-Iogan,    fern    and      jardiniere;      Master 
Bauta,   jai 
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SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1905 

The  concert  in  aid  of  the  New  England 
Home  lor  Deaf  Mutes  (aged,  blind  or  in- 
firm) will  be  at  Huntington  Chambers  Hall, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  22,  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  following-named  artists  have 
volunteered  their  services:  Miss  Laura  Van 
Kuran,  soprano;  Miss  Edith  S.  Holden, 
violinist;  Miss  Florence  Larrabee,  pianist; 
Mr.  George  Yates  Kells,  bass;  Mrs.  Kells, 
accompanist;  also  a  reader. 

A-RTr-R-mTRN  FRKE  PRESS, 
FEBRUARY  9,  1905. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  TEACH 
ING  OF  TH     BLIND. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Aber- 
deen Town  and  County  Asaockition  for  the  Teach- 
in?  of  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday  in  the 
Christian  Institute  Buildings,  Aberdeen  —  Mr 
Gray  C.  Fraeer,  advocate,  presiding. 

The  annual  report  was  submitted,  and  showed 
that  the  work  accomplished  In  the  past -had  been 
of  a  thoroughly  practical  «haracter^      The _  funds 
had  been  well  supported.     The  sum  of   £50  had 
been  received  from  the  trustees  of  the  kte  Mr  J. 
Crichton,  and  had  been  carried  to  the  mvesfanent 
account.     The  sum  of  £500  had  been  set  aside  by 
the  Primrose  Trustees  as  a  donation  to  the  associ- 
ation,   and   the   interest   thereon   for   the  year  to 
Martinmas  last  had  been  paid  to  the  m*^*": 
The  income,  including  balance  of  £M I  lis  Id    had 
been  £373  3s  4d,  compared  w.th  £373  9s  9d  last 
rear.     The  expenditure  was  £337  4s  6d   compared 
with  £334  13e  8d  last  year,  leaving  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £40  18s  lOd.     Reference  was  made  in  the 
report   to   the   lose  sustained    by    the    association 
through  the  death  of  Sir  William  Henderson  and 
Dr  Fer-uson   of   Kinmundy.     Owing  to  pressure 
of  professional  engagements,  Dr  ^^*  ™s  un- 
able   to   visit   the  feles  of   Orkney   and    Shetland 
during  the  past  autumn,  but  by  the  k  ndness  of 
Mr  William  Thomson    the  usual  missionary  visits 
were  paid  to  Orkney  and  also  to  Shetland,  gather- 
ing   thence    much    interesting    information    and 
statistics,    and    also    initiating    steps    which     ere 
£1    Hw»  ho.ed   would  result  in  establishing 
an  efficient  local*  committee  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Earl  of  Zetland.    The  accessions  to  the  roll 
fnSe  Aberdeen  district  had  been  19  jwxng  «» 
year,  and  in  Orkney  6,  mak  ng  a  total  of  25.     lhe 
Removals  in  the  Aberdeen  district  were ,18     17 
of  whom  had  died,  and  one  boy, n™^*/^. 
lcur        Orkney  removals   had  been   7— total,   £>, 
£vmg  the  total  number  on  the  united  roll  exactly 
the  same  as  last  year— namely,   Mi. 

The  Chairman,  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report    said  the  absence  that  afternoon  of  their 
departed  friend,  Dr  Ferguson,  was  uppermost  m 
their  thoughts,  and  cast  a  shade  of  sorrow  oyer 
the   proceedings.       Dr  Ferguson  took  a  leading 
part  P£  the    founding    of    the      association     and 
was    president  for  nearly  twenty  years         White 
highly     appreciating    the    honour    conferred    on 
hm     (Mr     Fraser)     by     the    comm  ttee     in    re- 
cusing    him   to    take     Dr     Ferguson's     place 
heTd  not    think    he     would     have  accepted  the 
p^fdon  had  it  not  been     for  the  feeling fhe .had 
oflong  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr  Ff^fln; 
The  association  had  reached  its  semi-jubilee,  and 
?wafhTgh1y  phasing  to  know  that  it  was  in  a 
satisfactory    condition—  applause  .        It    had    re- 
ctifed  a  large  amount     of  pubhc  sympathy  and 
Sport     From  the  report  it  would  be  observed 
tilt- while  the  main  object  of  the  society  was  to 
educate  the  blind  and   carry  to  them  the  tidings 
of  the  gospel,  efforts  had  also  been  made  to  de- 
velonime  industries.     It   was  to  be  hoped  that 
thH^ion  m  trade,  which  had  affected  so  far 
their    sales,    would       soon    pass    away     and    that 
bright-  days  would  dawn        It  was  cheering  to 
know   that/ through   the  labours  of  their  agente,, 
so  rnanv  l«d  learned  to  road,  and  were  in  a  pc,.- 
!fon  to  en-ov  the  perusal  of  wholesome  literature 
-(applause?7  He  congratulated  the  association  on 
iC  satisfactory     state  of  its  funds    and   m 
*W   connection   he   wished   to  express   their  very 

f^ain ucCXig<™nt to  the  hon.  treasurer  Mi 
h™  as  Ferguson,  for  the  admirable  way  in  which 
rVnanaeed   the    funds—  applause).  . 

Mr  WUiam  Davidson  seconded  the  adoption  of 
*v,«  Unort.   which   was  unanimously   agreed  to. 
Vtr    Sample      moved      that  .the  office- 
beafJrs  b*  re^ect^  with  Mr  Gray  C,  Eraser  as, 
Krman   of  the  committee,  in  succession  to  the 

^AkS^Mnrray  seconded,  and  this  was 
^Mr^T'v    Fraser,  librarian.  Tublio  Librae    in 

Public  Libr 
I    readers   many 
-tic.  but  complementary  to  their 


society — (appiauso).  i'^e  wanted  t»  suggest  thi 
it  wore  possible  the  preparation  of  books  for  blind 
readers  might  be  made  one  of  the  home  indus- 
tries. It  was  not  difficult  to  get  e'ass'cal  works. 
but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  recent  books 
such  a^  sighted'resders  liked  to  read.  He  did  not 
see  why  blind  readers  should  not  oet  the  same 
wholesome  current  literature  as  s  qhttxl  readers. 
Ho  knew  there  was  considerable  y  in  get- 

ting the  books  prepared,  but  perhaps  the  associa- 
tion might  be  pble  to  ?et  the  more  intelligent  blind 
readers  to  prepare  works — (applause) 

Mr  Meldrum  stated  that  in  his  dV.nct  there 
was  one  lady  who  was  continually  making  books 
for  them,  hut  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  work  done,. 
It  had  baen  tried,  but  they  had  more  or  less  been 
disappointed. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 

MANCHESTER   GUARDIAN,  i 
FEBRUARY    10,    1905. 


HELPING  MANCHESTER  BLIND. 


WORK  OF  THE  AID  SOCIETY. 

The  Manchester  Blind  Aid  Society  laid  before 
its  many  supporters  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
the  Town  Hall  yesterday  a  good  record  of  wojfk 
done.    The  most  noteworthy  extensh  leen 

the  building  of  the  Godfrey  Ermen  Memorial 
Home  of  Rest  for  the  Blind  at  Southport.  By 
the  generosity  of  the  legatees  of  the  late  Mr. 
Godfrey  Ermen  the  home  is  the  property  of  the 
Society.  The  Society  has  already  a  Home  of 
Best  at  St.  Annes-on-the-Sea,  which  will  be  given 
up  when  the  new  and  larger  building  is  opened 
in  April.  The  usefulness  of  the  Braille  Library 
for  the  Blind  has  been  recognised  by  the  Man- 
chester Corporation,  by  the  grant  of  £60  a  year 
towards  its  upkeep  and  the  appointment  of  two 
city  councillors  upon  the  Society's  Library  Com- 
mittee. Every  effort  is  being  made  to  provide 
new  means  of  employment,  so  as  to  enable  more 
of  the  blind  to  become  self-supporting.  It  is  i 
probable  that  boot-making  may  be  added  to  the: 
trades  now  being  taught.  The  Society,  having  I 
no  invested  capital,  does  not  give  pensions. 
Last  year,  however,  a*  considerable  sum  was 
spent  on  temporary  relief  and  grants  of  various 
kinds.  The  expenses  of  the  Society  are  growing 
with  the  expansion  of  its  work,  and  to  put  it 
ou  a  firm  financial  basis  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  annual  subscriptions  to  the  general 
fund  to  £1,000.  This  year's  subscription  list 
shows  an  increase  on  last  year's,  but  only  to  the 
total  amount  of  £469.  There  is  a  deficiency  of 
£111  on  the  general  account  at  the  end  of  the  | 
year,  but  a  legacy  of  £5,000  and  a  promise  of 
another  £250  enable  the  Society  to  begin  the 
new  year  free  from  the  fear  of  debt.  Of  the  five 
paid  officials,  three  are  themselves  blind.  The 
central  rooms  at  the  old  Eye  Hospital  are  the 
seat  of  much  excellent  recreational  activity, 
there  is  a  sick  and  benefit  club,  clothing  is  dis- 
tributed, a  home  for  blind  women  in  Eceles  Old 
Road,  as  well  as  the  St.  Annes  home,  both  of 
which  have  been  well  used;  an  active  visiting 
I  organisation,  and  in  the  industrial  branch  a 
brush  workshop  for  blind  workmen,  a  system  of 
teaching  the  Braille  industry  in  the  homes  of 
the  blind,  and  a  wool  industry  for  the^pvomen. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  presided  over 
the  meeting  yesterday,  and  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal for  more  funds,  commending  the  Society 
particularly  for  its  work  in  getting  blind  folk  off 
the  streets  and  into  some  useful  employment. 
The  need  of  money  was  the  prevailing  note  in  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Fred  H.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  Tarsons, 
and  other  friends  of  the  Society.  The  last  named 
pointed  out  that  nine-tenths  of  the  money  spent 
was  spent  in  helping  the  blind  to  help  them- 
selves, aud  only  one-tenth  in  direct  relief.  Mr. 
Councillor  Butterworth  said  that  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Corporation  to  the  Braille  Library 
was  valuable  as  a  recognition  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  city  as  a  whole  for  the  care  of  its 
blind  citizens. 

EASTERN  DAILYPRESS 

NORWICH,  TUESDAY.   FEBRUARY  14,  1905. 

The  problem  of  the  education  of  blind  and 
of  deaf  children  is  becoming  urgent  for  the 
local  authorities  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  lhe 
only  special  provision  for  these  classes  within 
this  area  have  been  small  schools  for  the  bjmd 
carried  on  at  Norwich  and  at  Yarmouth,  ima 
provision  for  children  must  not  be  confused 
With  the  well-known  Norwich  institution  for 
the  adult  blind  in  Magdalen  Street ;  an  in- 
stitution with  which  the  education  authorities, 


have  nothing  to  do.  The  existing  blind  schools 
at  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  the 
report  presented  to  the  Norwich  Education 
Committee  yesterday  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
made  by  a  joint  conference  of  all  the  Eastern 
County  education  authorities  into  the  ques- 
tion of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  district 
in  this  respect.  At  present,  in  addition  to 
utilising  the  provision  made  in  the  small 
schools  now  condemned,  our  local  authorities 
have  had  to  adopt  the  costly  and  unsatisfac- 
tory method  of  sending  cases  coming  within 
either  category,  blind  or  deaf,  away  to  in- 
stitutions in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
paying  considerable  sums  to  other  local 
authorities  for  the  privilege.  Of  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  pressure 
upon  the  available  accommodation,  c.ons3- 
quent  upon  a  more  efficient  system  of  getting 
at  these  blind  and  deaf  children.  The  result 
is  that  the  authorities  of  these  institutions  at 
a  distance  are  requiring  all  their  accommoda- 
tion for  children  from  within  their  own  areas. 
They  have  already  put  up  the  price  to  local 
authorities  sending  children  from  a  distance, 
and  are  now  beginning  to  refuse  to  take  them 
at  any  price.  The  Eastern  Counties  are,  we 
believe,  the  only  district  now  left  without 
accommodation  of  its  own  ;  and  the  report  pre- 
sented yesterday  marks  the  first  step  towards 
making  the  necessary  provision. 


The  provision  of  such  accommodation  will  I 
probably  mean  a  saving  rather  than  an  ad-» 
ditional  expense  to  the  Eastern  Counties  ;  the  i 
present  cost  of  sending  children  away  being ' 
not  only  excessive  in  itself,  but  being;  further 
increased  by  the  incidental  costs  of  convey- 
ance and  so  forth  inevitable  under  such  a 
system.  And,  apart  from  the  actual  cost  of 
maintaining  such  schools,  this  is  a  branch  of 
our  educational  work  which,  regarded  from  a 
broad  point  of  view,  is  a  very  direct  and  con- 
siderable saving  to  society  as  a  whole.  For 
without  education  the  great  majority  of  these 
unfortunate  children  can  only  grow  up  to  be 
a  burden  upon  the  community  all  their  lives. 
To  train  them  into  some  degree  of  industrial 
efficiency,  a  degree  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  be  self-supporting,  is  a  considerable  gain 
to  society,  even  when  viewed  only  from  the 
narrowest  standpoint  of  actual  finance.  On 
wider  grounds,  the  grounds  of  increased  human 
capacity  for  enjoying  life,  the  excellence  of 
the  work  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  various  adjustments  of  cost  and  re- 
sponsibility that  have  to  be  made  when  a  num- 
ber of  local  authorities  undertake  a  joint  work 
of  this  kind  will  be  settled,  and  the  Eastern 
Counties  institution,  which  it  is  proposed 
should  accommodate  some  200  children  on  the 
cottage  home  plan,  be  a  realised  fact  with  the 
least  possible  delay. 


A    NOBLE    MEMORIAL. 


A      REFUGE      FOR     THE. BLIND 


;«.<» 


The  building  of  the  Godfrey  Ermen\ 
Memorial  Home  of  Rest  for  the  Blind  in 
Roe-lane,  Southport,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  it  will  probably  be  opened  in 
April.  This  delightful  heme,  with  the  land 
on  -which  it  is  built,  which  pives  a  good 
trarden  plot,  is  a  gift  to  the  Manchester  and, 
lind  Aid  Society  from  the 
iduary  legatees  of  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey 
Ermen  of  Eccles.  The  first  stonejwas  laid 
on  May  Uth  by  Miss  Isabel  M.  tteywood, 
of  Clermont,  Pendleton,  the  hon.  secretary 
of  the  society,  and  owing  to  the  mildness  of 
the  weather  there  has  been  no  .interruption 
in  the  progress  of  the  building 


It  has 


bsen  erected  f'-om  designs  by  Mr.  Brookes, 
the  architect,  for  the  n  w  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  object  for 
which  it  has  been  founded.  There  is  a  side 
for  males  and  one  for  females,  with  equal 
accommodation  and  provision  for  every 
comfort.  In  the  centre  of  the  Home  is  a 
i  ,  hall,  common  to  both  sexes,  33ft.  by 
The  society  will  be  in  a  position  to 
house  fifteen  men  and  fifteen  women,  and 
there  is  &  spare  bedroom  on  either  side  in 
ca36  of  sickness.  The  kitchen  and  offices 
offer  every  convenience,  with  plentiful 
store  rooms,  laundry,  etc.  The  heating 
apparatus,  electric  light,  and  bathrooms  are 
all  up  to  date. 

J     On  the  other  hand,  the  report  of  the  Royal 

I  Commission,  states  that  of  tihe  blind  whr»  9» 

I  taught  trades   58  per  cent,    are   totally    unable 

to  follow  their  calling,  whilst  the  other  48  ]  er 

.cent,  earn  wages  averaging  7s  Id  per  week,  the 

blind  toiling  10,  12,  or  even  mriore  hours  per, 
dav.  The  cost  of  such  tuition  per  term  ia 
from  £200  to  £400,  and  even  £5G0  per  blind 
person.  In  spite  of  oil  ibis  ir.  may  he  said 
that  the  blind  are  steadily  drafted  from  these 
very  institutions  into  the  street  glitters  and 
the  workhouses.  There  eve  nearly  5,003  bl 
receiving  outdoor  relief,  and  3,298  blind  men 
and  women  within  the  walls  of  our  uni 
Though  the  exertions  of  philanihopists  have 
done  much  to  minimise  the  terrible  disabilities 
of  the  blind,  the  problems,  first  of  their  ade- 
quate maintenance,  and  second  of  securing  for 
hem  properly  remunerated  employment,  re- 
main as  acutely  pressing  as  ever. 

The  National  League  of  the  Blind  is  a  society 
i-oiuprising  the  organised  blind  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  called  into  existence  to  propagate 
definite  pxitu  if!  'js  such  eJs  in  the  opinion  of  the 
society  offer  specific  remedies  for  the  present 
unsatisfactory  system.  The  fact  that  this 
society  is  registered  under  the  Trade  Union 
Acts  of  1871  and  1876  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
Ixma-fide    character,    the    certificate    of 

1859. 


present  distress  among  tfie  adult  blind  con- 
sequent upon  the  present  lack  of  working 
accommodation.     It  may  be  incidentally  m 

more  than  15   |  of  t lie 

blind  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  employed,     id 
that  more  than  50  percent,  are  subsisting  u.] 
the  v.'nes,  .in  additional  30  per  i  reed 

into  our  .  breets  lo  seek  an  existence  as  mn 

b,    h,  is  to  end  this  deplorable 
things  Lhat  the  National  League  of  the  Blind  lias 
been  called  into  being. 

The  following  n.ro  the  main  objects  which  the 
socieiy  is  advocating;  — 

1.  The  erection  of  municipal  workshops,  with 
the  guarantee  of  a  real  living  wage. 

2.  The  establishment,  of  tcc-huicil  schools  for 
the  capable  blind,  who  can  be  made  industrially 
self-supporting. 

3.  For  the  incapable,  aged,  and  La  Lind, 
their  maintenance  by  pensions  adequate  to  keep 
them  in  a  proper  and  humane  manner. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  our  branch 
have  affiliated  with  the  Bristol  Trades  Com, 
and  we  feel  that  good  and  useful  work  wiil  be 
done  during  ih&  present  year.     Sighted  persons 
desirous   of    assisting  the    work    of    I  iety 

are  invited  to  become  associate  members,  'he 
subscription  bein^  only  Is  per  annum;  a  sub- 
scription of  2s  6d  per  year  entitling  the  sub- 
scriber to  all  the  literature  published  by  th.9 
society  without  further  charge.— Yours,  &c, 
ALFRED  T.  BARNES, 

Chairman,  Bristol  Branch. 
43,  Brigstocke  Road,  City  Road,  Bristol, 
Feb.  13th,  1905, 

THE    DAILY    MIRROR. 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

r-'ir.,  —  Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  bring 
aefore  the  notieo  of  your  read3T3  vome  of  the 
aims  and  operations  of  the  National  League  of 
the  Blind.  There  is  no  class  of  the  community 
for  whom  anything  in  the  nature  of  organisa- 
tion is  more  difficult,  and  I  am  anxious  that  the 
public  should  know  more  than  they  generally 
do  of  what  is  at  least,  a  well-meant  effort  to  im- 
prove the  present  condition  of  the  blind  who 
desire  to  do  all  they  can  for  their  own  mainten- 
ance, and  for  the  help  of  those  who  can  do  little 
to  help  themselves. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  any  amelioration  of  their 
sad  condition  is  to  take  place,  something  more 
definite  must,  be  done  to  rescue  them  from  the 
shame  and  degradation  into  which  they  are 
being  forced  by  the  present  system.    For  true  it,01    ds 

lis  that  we,  the  blind  of  the  National  League. 'such  registration  dating  from  the  yea- 
are  in  no  small  degree  forced  in  our  affliction  In  return  for  a  subscription  of  one  penny  per 
•xo  subsist  by  the  chance  of  work  that  competi-  week  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the  orgamsa- 
i  tion  so  sparingly  affords  to  our  sighted  brethren  tion,  members  are  entitled  to  numerous  bene- 
—forced  to  accept  pauper  relief,  or  to  obtain  fits,  including  dispute  pay  in  case  of  strike  or 
our  daily  bread  by  the  sale  of  matches  and  jlock-ont,  assistance  of  money  in  cases  of  dis- 
laces,  or  by  singing  in  the  street  gutters  of  our  treat),  funeral  benofUs. ,  &c.  bmoe  its  forma- 
highways  Ition    the    society    has    been     instrumental     in 

The  following  is  the  condition  of  the  blind  jsettliDg  a  large  number  of  disputes  concerning 
of  the  United  Kingdom  so  far  as  can  be  ascer-  [wages,   and  invananly   bo  the   great   advantage 
tained.    Of  blind  persons  there  are  nearly  40,000  1  of   its    member.      Witi    means    wages 
(forty  thousand),  of  whom  20,000  are  adults.    To  beeu   increased,    ana   ine    social    status    of    the 
educate,   train,    and   otherwise  relieve  and    lift  j blind  improved 


the  blind  socially  and  morally,  there  are  61  in 
stitutions  and  workshops,  55  missions,  and 
about  40  pension  societies.  The  amount  of  in- 
vested wealth  for  the  general  relief  of  the  blind 
is  now  in  round  figures  £1,500,000,  yielding  an 
interest  of  some  £60,000  per  annum — dispersed 
all  over  the  kingdom  by  the  associations  for  the 
blind  who  have  investments.  Of  these  more 
than  100  at  least  are  seeking  subscriptions,  the 
amount  of  which  is  not  pointed  out  by  the  re- 
port of  the  late  Royal  Commission.  It  is  now 
known  that  some  associations  are  successful  in 
obtaining  their  £300  and  £400,  and  others  o.3 
much  a3  £4,000  and  £5,000  per  annum.  The 
strikingly  low  average  of  £700  per  institute  so 
soliciting  would  give  us  a  total  of  £70,000.  This, 
added  to  the  above  £60,000,  gives  us  an  estimated 
grand  total  of  £130,000  sterling.  To  this  another 
large  item  must  be  added,  which  is  derived 
from  ibe  profits  of  goods  bought  and  sold, 
likewise  the  profits  on  the  work  made  by  the 
blind  employed  at  the  various  workshops  and 
institutions. 


The  fact  that  the  blind  workers  have  a  strong 
organisation  to  support  their  just  demands  has 
enabled  them  to  secure,  in  some  instances,  from 
12i  to  20  per  cent,  of  an  increase  in  wages.  The 
organisation  also  undertakes  to  protect  all 
members  who  may  suffer  at  the  hai  tysir 

employers  through  obeying  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  the  socieiy,  and  has  a  most  creditable 
record  in  this  connection.  In  a  variety  of  v., 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  circular,  good 
and  useful  work  has  been  accomplished,  but 
probably  sufficient  has  already  been  recorded  to 
more  than  justify  the  existence  of  a  society 
ictuated  by  such  laudable  motives.  Whilst  seek- 
in?  in  every  conceivable  fashion  to  improve  the 
standard  of  life  of  its  members,  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind  is  no  less  concerned  with 
the  larger  questions  which  affect  the  whole  blind 
community. 

With  the  object  of  giving  practical  shape  to 
the  principles  by  which  the  society  is  actuated, 
a  parliamentary  bill  (known  as  the  Blind  Aid 
Bill)  has  been  drafted,  the  provisions  of  which, 
it  is  confidently  felt,  will  go  far  to  remove  the 
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BLIND    CHILD-COOKS. 


Wonderful    Skill  Shown  by  London 
County  Council  Scholars. 


BOY  BLACKSMITHS. 


What  children  can  do  when  they  are  taught,  how 
grown-up  they  can  be,  and  how  intelligent  will  be 
fully  appreciated  by  visitors  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  the  London  County  Council  scholars  at 
the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery  to-day. 

They  will  see  housewifery  classes  in  full  swing, 
the  little  girls  sweeping  carpets  and  taking  care  of 
the  hearth,  cooking  joints,  and  washing  clothes. 

Dressmaking  and  millinery  mysteries  will  be 
revealed,  the  children  measuring  and  cutting  out 
with  the  skill  of  adepts. 

Little  boy  blacksmiths  will  show  what  they  can 
do  at  the  fcrge  and  the  lathe. 

Other  boys,  those  from  riverside  districts  and 
likely  to  become  seafarers,  will  demonstrate  their 
acquaintance  with  the  pantry  and  the  frying-pan. 

Home  nursing  and  first  aid,  gymnastics,  and 
music  will  relieve  the  domestic  monotony. 

Blind    Typewriter. 

But  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  London 
County  Council  is  the  skill  imparted  to  chil- 
dren who  are  blind,  deaf,  or  mentally  incomplete. 

Blind  children  who  can  cook  food,  wash  clothes, 
typewrite,  model  in  clay,  and  do  a  number  of  other 
useful  things;  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  deaf  us 
tailors  and  shoemakers ;  and  the  trained  work  of 
which  even  the  mentally  deficient  are  capable  are 
among  the  surprises  of  the  exhibition. 

Considering  that  only  twenty-eight  hours  per 
week  are  spent  in  school  the  results  are  astonishing. 

Some  of  the  carving  is  excellent.  But  in  all 
these  activities  the  London  County  Council  is  care- 
ful toexplain  that  the  object  is  not  to  teach  trades, 
but  sirhply  to  train  the  eye  and  hand. 
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.  W.  Bell)  Steward  at 
School  for  Blind,  Dies 


Victim   of    Pneumonia 


i 


After  One  Day's 
ness — Held  Office 
for  a  Quarter  of  a 
Century. 


REZIN    W.    BELL, 


Rezin  W.  Bell,  steward  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  dean  of 
the  corps  of  stewards  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions, died  last  evening  of  acute 
pneumonia. 

The  announcement  of  his  death  came 
as  a  severe  shock  to  a  wide  circle  of 
friends,  both  because  it  was  not  gen- 
erally known  that  he  had  been  ill,  and 
because  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  throughout  the  city  and 
the  state. 

His  death  is  a  distinct   loss   to   this  | 
community,  and  to  the  service   of  the 
state  of  Ohio. 

Mr.    Bell    had    not    been    as    well    as 


usual   this   winter,   but  was   not   really 
ill  until  Friday.  On  Thursday  he  drove 
down    town,    as   was    his    daily   custom. 
He   complained   of   a   cold   and   also    of 
weakness   in  the  stomach.     His   physi- 
cian,   Dr.    L.    M.    Early,    urged    him    to  ' 
remain  at  home  Thursday  evening,  but 
le  insisted  he  was   well  enough  to   at- 
tend   the    annual    social    meeting    and 
dance  of  the   Shriners  at  the  Masonic1 
temple  that  night,  and  did  so. 
Seized  With   Penumonia. 
On  Friday  he  was  seized  with  pneu- 
monia and   his   weakened    constitution 
together  with   his  age,   which   was   70, 
could  not  withstand  the  attack. 

Death  came  peacefully  shortly  after 
9  o'clock  last  evening.  At  his  bedside 
were  the  only  members  of  his  imme- 
diate family,  Mrs.  Bell  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Bertha  B.  Henry  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Henry  with  her  husband,  Mr. 
Frank  Henry,  a  druggist,  had  been 
visiting  her  parents,  and  Mr.  Henry 
had  just  returned  to  Washington. 

He  at  once  started   back  to  Colum- 
bus and  will  ai*rlve  this  morning.  The 
!  two    sisters    of    the    dead    man,    Mrs. 
Dewey  of  Omaha  and  Mrs.  Johnson  of 
Chatham,  O.,  will  arrive  tomorrow. 

Superintendent  George  W.  Smead 
last  evening  wired  the  trustees  of  the 
institution,  all  of  whom  will  be  here 
tomorrow.  A, 

The  Buckeye  Republican  club,  of 
which  Steward  Bell  had  been  an  active 
member  since  its  foundation  In  1894, 
will  attend  the  funeral  in  a  body. 

Burial  at  Belleville. 
Emmet  Tompkins.  Frank  Reeves  and 
Mort  Hayes  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  and  W.  C.  Ken- 
nedy, Reed  H.  Game.  C.  W.  Poe  and 
M.  C.  Dakin,  a  committee  on  arrange- 
ments  for   the   funeral. 

The  funeral  arrangements  will  not 
be  made  until  tomorrow,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected the  burial  will  occur  at  Belle- 
ville, Richland  county,  the  place  of  his 
natlvltv. 

Mr.  Bell's  -!  ivardship  was  a  notable 
one.  '  He   was   appointed   to   this  posi- 

beglnning  of  the 
Foster  administration,  and  has  re- 
turn lince  with  the  exception 
talned  '  vi,il  ""'  exception 
of  the  four  years  of  atlc  ad- 
ministration under  Iloadly  and  Camp- 
In  his  ipaclty  his  record! 
In    brilliant  contrast  to   that   of 


Steward    of    the    State    School    for    the 
Blind,   Who    Died    Last    Evening. 

many  stewards~who"  have  served  them- 
selves rather  than  the  state. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  Steward 
Bell  bought  the  supplies  for  the  school, 
expending  many  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually. ,  ,         -      {J 

The  merchants  with  whom  he  dealt 
have  always  borne  high  testimony  to 
his  absolute  personal  Integrity.  Nerther 
directly  nor  indirectly  did  he  ever 
profit  a  penny  lrregulavly  because  of 
his  position  as  purchasing  agent  of  a 
large  Institution. 

Strongest   Man   at   School. 
Trustees   and   superintendents   under 
whom  he  served  have  pvaised  his  effi- 
cient work  in  building  up   the   school. 
I  His    influence    in     the    institution  was 
i  far  wider  than  his  duties  as  steward. 
He  became   and  continued   until   his 
death   to   be  the   strongest  personality; 
In  the  management  of  the  school. 

He  was  a  Republican  and  took  an 
active  and  healthy  interest  in  politics. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Buckeye  Republican  club,  served  many 
years  as  one  of  its  directors,  and  con- 
tributed heavily  and  constantly  to  its 
financial  needs. 

Born  Aug.  25.  1834,  In  the  village  of 
Belleville,  he  left  school  to  learn  the 
tinner's  trade.  In  1850  he  went  to  the 
California  gold  fields,  worked  in  the 
Calavaras  country  mines  and  clerked 
in  stores. 

He  helped  organize  the  Makelumme 
Rifles,  raised  to  defend  the  Pacifio 
coast  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
and  remained  in  active  service  until 
peace  was  proclaimed.  This  organiza- 
tion was  one  of  the  forces  which  kept 
California  in  the  Union. 

After  the  war  he  came  back  to 
•Belleville  and  started  in  mercantifa 
business.  In  1877  he  was  elected  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  senate. 


'NASHVILLE,  TEHN. 
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VISIT  TO  THE         j 
BUND  SCHOOL 


JOINT  CHARITABLE  COMMITTEE 
FINDS    EVERYTHING   IN    EX- 
CELLENT   SHAPE. 


The  Joint  .Legislative  Committee  on 
Charitable  Institutions  visited  and  Inves- 
tigated the  Blind  School  yesterday  after- 
noon and  found  things  in  a  highly  satis- 
factory condition.    The  building  was  gone 


over  Thoroughly  and  the  claims  of  the 
management  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion heard,  and  this  will  doubtless  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee,  though  no 
meeting  has  been  held. 

An  exhibition  of  the  classes  was  made 
before  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
order  to  show  the  practical  methods  of  in- 
struction employed  in  the  institution. 
The  exercises  were  complimented  by  the 
committee  and  were  very  creditable. 
Shoy*  addresses  were  made  by  Senators 
Jetton,  Ligon  and  McKenzie  and  Repre- 
sentatives Carter  and  Straub. 

ROCHESTER  P#ST  EXPRESS 
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BLIND  GIRL  HIS  BRIDE. 

ThouBh  Betrothed  Lost  Her  Sleht,  Man 
Insisted  on  Mar  riage. 
Mrs.    John   Harlocker   of   Cleveland    is 
absolutely   sure    of    her    husband Is    love 
for   he   married   her   in   spite   of   the  fa ct 
that  she  suddenly  became   totally  b Una 
four   months   before   their   wedding  day. 
The    wedding  took   place  as   planned   in 
spite   of  the  opposition     of     Harlocker  s 
parents  and  friends  and  against  the  ur- 
gent advice   of  his  employers.     His   be- 
trothed in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
darkness    of   night   that   had    come    into 
her   life    refused   steadfastly    to    consent 
to  the  marriage,  and  only  yielded  at  last 
when    she    became      convinced      in      the 
depths  of  her  own  heart  that  her  refusal 
would    blight    the    life    of    the    man    she 

lGSo  earnestly  did  the  young  woman 
wish  to  spare  her  bethrothed  from  what 
sh3  insisted  was  the  sacrific  of  his  entire 
lif-.  that  when  two  weeks  ago  she  gave 
a  reluctant  consent  to  the  wedding,  she 
insisted-  that  he  should  avail  himself  of 
the  right  to  draw  back  even  at  the  altar 

itself 

"Even  if  we  are  all  in  the  church, 
John  dear,"  she  said,  "and  the  minister 
is  half  way  through  the  ceremony,  you 
must  say  'no'  if  at  the  last  moment  you 
decide  you  cannot  make  this  great  sacri- 
fic- and  I  will  turn  away  from  my  hap- 
piness and  love  you  just  the  same-just 
as  much."  ■ 

And  John  Harlocker  only  smiled— a 
smile  that  the  blind  girl  at  his  side  could 
only  feel  as  she  passed  her  white  fingers 
caressingly  over  his  face. 

"It's  not  a  sacrifice,  Leeta,  he  said,  in 
reply  "Before  this  blindness  came  to 
you  I  needed  you  and  you  neded  me. 
Now  I  need  you  just  as  much  as  I  ever 
did;  and  you  need  me  all  the^  more,  so 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it." 

All  her  remonstrances  ended  the  same 
way.  John  Harlocker  refused  to  give  up 
his  betrothed. 

His  mother,  selfish  only  in  her  love 
for  him,  begged  him  to  give  up  his  pur- 
pose to  marry  his  blind  sweetheart. 

The  day  came  and  the  wedding  party 
assembled.  The  blind  bride,  lovely  even 
in  her  blindness,  stood  beside  the  man 
sn.>  loved  and  heard  the  minister  speak 
the  words  that  made  her  the  wife  of  the 
man  who  had  refused  to  give  her  up.  She 
told  him  afterward  that  if  she  had  felt 
the  slightest  reluctant  tremor  in  the 
hand  that  clasped  hers— if  she  had  de- 
tected even  the  suspicion  of  hesitancy  in 
his  voice— she  would  even  at  that  last 
final  moment  have  broken  away  from 
him  and  refused  to  go  on  with  the  cere- 
mony. But  the  clasp  of  John  Harlocker' s 
hand  was  firm  and  his  voice  rang  clear 
and  true— and  she  was  his  wife,  for  bet- 
ter  or   for   worse. 

After  the  wedding  John  Harlocker 
gave  his  bride  the  first  proof  of  the  ten- 
der cire  he  intended  to  bestow  upon  her 
during  all  the  sightless  days  of  her  life. 
She  knew  he  had  prepared  a  home  for 
them,  but  at  his  request  had  asked  him 
no  questions.  Together  they  drove  in  a 
carriage  to  the  home  in  waiting.  The 
carriage  rolled  over  smooth  pavements 
and  through  a  little  park.  As  the  wheels 
rung  across  a  little  stone  bridge  and 
then  left  the  macadam  paved  streets,  the 
bride,  who  had  been  chattering,  with  the 
arm  of  her  big  husband  around  her,  sud- 


denty  became  silent  and  seemed  to  be  lis- 
tening for  familiar  sounds.  The  earn:' 
crossed  a  railway  track  and  a  street  car 
passed  by  with  a  peculiar  whirring 
sound,  skirting  the  broad  curve  on  the 
edge  of  the  park.  The  bride  turned  he. 
sightless  eyes   to  her  husband's. 

•John,  O  John,  you—" 

She  stopped  to  listen  again.  The  car- 
riage drove  through  a  shaded  street  and 
stopped  at  a  gate. 

•John  John."  she  cried,  excitedly— 
"It's  home— my  old  home.  I  knew  It  the 
moment  we  crossed  the  bridge  and  1 
heard  the  street  car  whirr  along  the 
edge  of  the  park.  It's  my  old  home,  isn  t 
it.  John?" 

"Yea,  dear,"  said  John  Harlocker,  its 
your  old  home  and  your  new  home,  for 
you  shall  live  there  until  you  are  tired  of 
it  and  me." 

That  was  John  Harlocker's  surprise 
for  his  bride,  and  it  revealed  the  whole 
of  the  romance  that  had  Joined  them  to- 
gether.^- 

It  jtfas  a  strange  romance  for  a  mod- 
ern/workaday  world— and     there     have 
b#en  few  like  it  outside  of  cheap  novels 
*an  cheaper  theaters.— Chicago  "Tribune." 


By  BLIND  GIRL  POET 


Inmates  of  Home  oq  Notch  Gar- 
rison Avenue  Ask  the  Public  to 
Take  Part  in  "Washington, 
Birthdav  Celebration. 


Itizena   should   imitate 
Ttfe   man  whose  birth  we  celebrate, 
Truth,   sobriety  and  patriotism,    too, 
"tramples  were  he  set  for  you. 
Hind   feelings   for  the   helpless  one 
We  know  were  shared   bv  Washington. 
When'er  the  Blind  Girls  hold  a  Fair, 
If  he  were  here,   he  would  be   there. 
So,    all  kind    friends,    just  come  around 
And  bring-  or  send  a   generous  pound. 
An    evening's  pleasure,   com,,    and   catch   it— 
The  souvenir— George.  Washington's  hatchet. 

This  clever  invitation  has  been  issued  by 
the  Blind  Girls'  Home.  No.  1214  North 
Garrison  avenue,  to  the  public  to  the 
George  Washington  pound  party,  which 
Will  be  given  in  the  home  to-morrow  aft- 
ernoon  and  evening.  The  invitation  was 
written  by  Miss  Maud  E.  Endicott,  22 
years  old,  the  blind  poetess  of  the  home. 

Everybody  la  invited  to  come  and  bring  a 
pound  or  more  of  something..  If  they  can't 
go  they  can  take  part  in  the  merriest  of 
parties  by  sending  their  pound  of  coffee,  or 
tea,  or  butter,  or  sugar,  or  flour,  and  a 
host  of  other  things  which  are  necessary 
to  every  well-regulated  household. 

The  Blind  Girls'  Home  was  established 
in  October,  188S.  by  a  few  blind  young 
women,  who  realized  the  difficulties  in  th« 
way  of  earning  an  independent  living. 
They  were  not  content  to  be  idle,  and 
they  planned  to  establish  a  home  for 
themselves. 

They  found  many  sympathetic  friends, 
who  assisted  them.  In  1897  they  purchased 
their  present  building,  which  is  a  large 
two-story  brick  dwelling  or  twenty-eight 
rooms  and  shelters  a  family  of  thirty 
blind  women. 

The  home  is  maintained  by  popular  sub- 
scription and  donations.  The  women  are 
always  busy,  knitting,  sewing,  weaving 
baskets,  at  fancy  work  and  doing  such 
other  work  as  they  are  able  to  perform. 
The  product  of  their  labors  is  sold  mid 
the  proceeds  given  to  the  worker.  In  this 
way  the  women  are  able  to  buy  their 
clothing. 

No  admission  fee  is  asked  of  applicants 
to   the   Blind    Girls'    Home.      The   require- 
:  ments  are   that  each  applicant  be  a  resi- 
dent  of   Missouri,   without  means  of  Hup- 
port  or  a  family   able  to  provide  for  her 
'  and  of  a  good  moral  character. 

While  the  members  of  the  home  axe  des- 
ignated as  girls,  years  have  brought  most 
of  them  near  the  half-century  line,  and 
several  have  approached  the  three-^ore- 
and-ten  mark.  Only  a  few  are  under  the 
age  of  30. 


SIGHT  RESTORED 
TO  THE  BLIND 


When  Roy  Boyer,  of  Harrisburg,  was 
admitted  to  the  Medico-Chirurgli 
pltal  early  in  January  he  did  not  be- 
[Jeve  that  his  lost  eyesight  would  ever 
be  restored.  He  could  barely  distinguish 
lijrht  from  darkness.  Yesterday  he  left 
the  hospital,  his  sight  entirely  recovered. 

Boyer  is  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
brakeman,  and  on  January  1,  while 
standing  on  top  of  a  freight  ear,  he 
was  struck  on  the  back  of  the  head 
hi  overhead  bridge.  When  he  was 
revived  he  made  the  terrible  discovery 
that  he  was  blind.  Otherwise  he  was 
but  slightly  Injured.  Boyer  was  sent, 
to  the  Medico-Chirurglcai  Hospital  as 
a  State  case  and  placed  in  the  care  of 
Prof.    L».   Webster  Fox. 

iiii  January  2S  an  operation  was  per- 
formed on  the  skull  and  a  hemorrhage 
hi  the  sight  center  .it  the  back  of  the 
brain  was  discovered.  Three  hours  later 
Boyer  could  count  bis  ringers  and  the 
next  day  the  patient  was  overjoyed  to 
And  that  he-  could  distinguish  the  faces 
of  his  relatives.  The  third  day  Boyer 
was  able  to  read  a  newspaper  and  yes- 
terday he  left,  with  his  eyesight 
parently   as   strong   as   ever. 
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Mrs.  Alden  and  Mrs.  Tregear 
Tell  of  Its  Foundation. 


E.  P.  MORFORD  PRAISES  THEM. 


Sightless  Youngsters  Have  Pleasant 

Place  on  Property  of  Industrial 

Home  for  the  Blind, 


If  those  pessimistic  persons  who  believe 
that  the  promoters  of  all  charitable  enter- 
prises devote  their  time  and  energies  to 
the  undertakings  more  for  persona]  no- 
toriety and  interest  than  for  the  laudable 
desire  to  benefit  others  less  fortunate  than 
themselves  could  have  listened  to  the 
praise  and  comendation  bestowed  by  a 
blind  man,  Ebon  I*.  Morford,  upon  Mrs. 
Cynthia  Westover  Alden  and  Mrs.  Cyn- 
thia M.  Tregear,  who  are  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  the  only  in- 
stitution of  its  kind  in  the  country— a 
home  for  blind  babies- they  might  have 
realized  that  in  Brooklyn  alone  there  are 
women  whose  sacrifices  in  worthy  causes 
endear  them  to  the  thinking  public,  and 
those  whom  they  specially  Buceor. 

Mr-.  Alden,  the  (president-genera]  of 
the  International  Sunshine  Society,  an  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  trying  task  of 
helping  others,  with  a  membership  that 
extends  over  Europe,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  address  a  me  the  Moi  Club 


last  night  nt  N<>.  67  Bchermerhorn  street  \yT 

i,n     tlu>     sill-  the     "Care     of     Wind 

_  Moon's  remarks  were   par- 

ti.-uiarlv    Interesting,    bei  subject 

dwelt  with  a  phase  of  charitable  work  en- 
tirolev  new  and  consequently  compara- 
tiv.lv'  unknown.  Mrs.  Trcygcar,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Blind  Babies'  l  01  the 
Sunshine  Society,  was  called  upon  by  the 
irmun,  Arthur  T.  Wakenian.  to  tell  of 
her  experiences  with  the  almost  helpless 
infants   under  her  care. 

Mr.  Morford,  the  blind  vice-president  of 
the  club  and  snperintend'-iit  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  ad- 
dressed the  gathering  on  "The  fare  of 
the  Blind."  The  epeaker  told  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  blind  men  live 
and  work,  and  how  they  industriously  ap- 
ply themselves  to  and  accomplish  tasks 
that  are  seemingly  beyond  their  impaired 
power. 

Mr.  Morford  stated  that  the  inmates 
of  the  home  in  Gates  avenue,  near  Tomp- 
kins, annually  make,  on  an  average, 
2,000  brooms.  The  blind  of  the  institu- 
tion also  make  mattresses-  that  are  said 
to  be  exceedingly  comfortable    as    well    as 

ci chairs.     The  invention  Of  machinery. 

which  facilitates  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  and  chairs,  is  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  blind  in  their  l-"bors  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  utilize  the  in- 
ventions, and  must  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence turn  out  work  slower.  Ihis  ttr-t 
makes  the  article  dearer  than  the  machine, 
production,  which  is  completed  in  halt 
the  time.  He  stated  that  the  blind  are 
not  the  melancholy  persons  some  people 
believe,  and  said  they  are  generally  satis- 
fied with  their  lot.  Many  of  them  are 
married  and  live  on  the  money  earned  in 
the' home  factory. 

Mrs.   Alden  told   of  the  organization   of 
the  Sunshine  Society,  which  has  no  special 
>ct     except  to  make   the  sun  of  happi- 
ness shine  where  there  is  gloom  and  des- 
pondency. 

Mrs.  Alden  and  Mrs.  Tregear  were  led 
to  organize  the  home  for  the  baby  blind 
by  a  peculiar  incident  which  Mrs.  Alden 
related  in  an  impressive  manner.  She 
said  word  came  to  tbem  of  a  child  whose 
mother  daily  set  to  earn  her  bread,  and 
who  was  compelled  to  leave  the  infant 
alone  The  child  blinded  itself  by  pick- 
ing out  its  eyes.  "Where  were  we  to 
place  this  unfortunate V  We  looked  for 
a  home  for  blind  babies,  but  there  was 
none  Such  unfortunates  are  placed  in 
institutions  with  idiots.  We  rebelled  at 
the  idea  of  placing  this  tot  in  such  a  place, 
so  we  hired  a  small  place  for  .$3  a  week. 
We  secured  several  infants  to  take  care 
of.  Now  we  have  about  thirty-eight.  It 
is   a   much   needed   institution. 

Mrs.  Alden  said  the  Sunshine  is  indebted 
to'  Mrs  F.  Theodore  Herx,  president  of 
the  "Women's  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  and  to 
John  <i  Jenkins,  the  president  of  th* 
First  National  Bank,  and  president  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  who  expended  $600 
or  so  on  the  building  now  occupied  by  the 
Babies'  House,  on  the  property  of  the  In- 
dustrial   Home   for    the    Blind. 

Mrs.  Alden  eulogized  .Miss  Byral  Clarke, 
the  wealthy  blind  girl,  who  devotes  herself 
to  the  task  of  educating  the  babies.  She 
also  praised  Mrs.  Tregear.  Mr.  Morford 
spoke  highly  of  Ms.  Alden  and  Mrs. 
Tregear,  saving  that  that  work  is  one 
which  the  words  of  the  English  Language 
cannot  adequately  describe  or  praise.~^____, 

ENDORSE  BILL    y     j 

Plan  Is  to  Board  Them  Until  They 
Learn  Trade  of  Basket- 
making. 


I 


TEN    WANT    WORK    AT    ONCE 

Milwaukee  friends  of  the  workshop 
for  the  blind  actively  support  the  njeas- 
uro  in  the  legislature  to  provide  $10,0OU 
a  vear  for  the  shop,  instead  of  the  pres- 

en't    $5,000.      The    aim    is    to   oblam    suf- 
ficient   money   to  board   blind  persons  who 


^ 


£> 


have  no  means,  and  who  wish  id  cxmio 
to  the  shop  from  points  throughout  the 
state  to  learn  the  basket  making  trade. 
"We  now  have  twenty-two  men  at 
work,"  says  Supt.  Oscar  Kustermann, 
'•and  (  believe  there  arc  at  least  ten 
whom  wo  could  place  at  a  few  days'  no- 
tice. I  believe  that  $40  would  be  enough 
for  each  man,  as  we  can  board  him  Cor 
$4  a  week,  and  by  the  time  the  $40  is 
used  he  would  be  earning  enough  to  pay 
board  for  himself.  1  would  hot  make 
this  a  charitable  institution,  nor  a  board- 
ing house.  I  believe  the  men  should  all 
be  self-supporting,  ami  my  plan  is  to 
deduct  their  weeks'  earnings  from  the 
beginning  the  amount  allowed  them  for 
board,  so  that  the  entire  sum  will  event- 
ually be  repaid.'' 


'  Hopes  to  Receive  $10,000— Supt.  Oscar  Kust- 
ermann of  the  Wisconsin  State  Workshop  for 
the  Blind  is  hopeful  that  the  legislature  Will 
pWtiNHjm-provlcllng  for  an  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $10,000  for  the  support  of  the  shop. 
This  sum.  which  Is  double  the  present  appro- 
priation, will  make  it  possible  for  the  state  to 
advance  the  weekly  cost  of  living  to  the  men 
during  their  period  of  apprenticeship.        ^ 

EASTPORT  (ME.)  SENTINEL. 


WEDNESDAY,   FEB.   22,   1905. 

Another  Blind  Prodigy. ' 

LITTLE  ELLA  HOPKINS  PROMISES  TO  RIVAL 
HELEN    KELLER,   SAY    TEACHERS. 

The  way  in  which  the  mind  reaches  out 
for  any  available  means  of  communication 
with  the  outer  world  when  the  ordinary 
means  of  communication  are  closed  is  a 
marvel  that  has  become  almost  common- 
place in  this  day  of  scientific  education  for 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  but  persons  not 
familial  with  the  class  of  people  so  afflicted 
are  hardly  prepared  to  hear  that  they  can 
receive  impressions  without  any  visible 
material  means. 

Principal  Enoch  H.  Currier,  of  the  New- 
York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deal  and  Dumb,  says,  however,  that  this 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  among  the 
deaf  blind. 

In    this    institution    are  three  deaf  blind 
girls,    who  are  all  taught  in  the  same  class, 
and  it  has  frequently  been  noted  that  when 
the  principal  and  teacher  had  been  talking 
in    their  presence  they  knew  what  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion  had  been.     All    three 
girls    have    exhibited    this    faculty  to  some 
degree,  but  it  is  most  -noticeable  in  Ella  M. 
Hopkins,    of  Utah,    a  girl  of  sixteen,  who 
has    been    three  years  under  instruction  at 
the  school.     Indeed,    it    is  said  of  her  that, 
having  once  been  present  during  a  conver 
sa» ion   between  two  other  persons,  she  was 
able    to   write  out  afterward    part  ol   what 
they  had  said.     This    occurrence  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  at  her  home  in  Utica,  and 
Mr.  Currier  cannot  vouch  for  its    accuracy. 
But  the  story  does  not  sound  so  incredible 
to  him  as  to  those  unfamiliar  with  the  class 
ot   persons    with    whom  he  is  brought  into 
daily  contact. 

"We  all  possess  a  sixth  sense,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,"  he  says.  "We  are 
conscious  of  certain  things  without  any  ap- 
parent assistance  from  our  ordinary  senses, 
and  it  \»  only  to  be  expected  that  those 
who  are  deprived  of  two  or  three  senses 
should  develop  those  that  remain  to  a  sur- 
prising degree." 

Apart  from  her  sixth  sense,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  however,  Ella  Hopkins  is  a  most 
remarkable    girl,    and    if    she    goes  on   de- 


veloping as  a  present,  Mr.  Currier  believes 
that  she  will  rival  Helen  Keller.  With 
perhaps  one  exception,  a  man  named 
James  Catou,  who  was  graduated  from  the 
institution  about  twenty  years  ago,  she  is 
the  most  remarkable  pupil  who  ever  went 
through  the  institution.  A  boy  named 
Orin  Benson  attracted  much  attention 
some  years  ago  by  the  way  in  which  he 
wis  able  to  dispense  with  his  lost  senses, 
and  Katie  McGirr,  a  present  pupil,  also 
does  remarkable  things,  but  neither  of 
them  has  Miss  Hopkin's  intellect.  She 
has  the  advantage  of  coming  from  a  cul- 
tured and  refined  family,  and  is  in  appear- 
ance very  different  from  the  ordinary  deaf, 
or  deaf  blind  person.  Her  face  has  none 
of  the  distressing  blankness  that  is  usual 
hi  such  cases,  and  as  she  bends  over  her 
Mpewriter,  her  large,  blue  gray  eyes  are 
fixed  intently  upon  the  keys  as  though  she 
could  see 

"That  is  an  inherited  Dent  of  the  mind," 
Mr.  Currier  explains,  when  the  circum- 
stance is  commented  upon.  "We  are  ac- 
customed to  look  at  things  when  we  are 
thinking  intently  about  them,  and  the 
mental  trait  persists  when  vision  is  gone. 
When  Miss  Hopkins  becomes  as  familiar 
with  the  machine  as  Katie  Kirr  is,  she 
won't  look  at  it  when  she  is  operating  it. 

Unlike  Helen  Keller,  Ella  Hopkins  has 
not  been  deaf  and  blind  from  infancy.  The 
loss  of  sight,  speech  anil  hearing  occurred 
when  she  was  eight  \e  irs  old,  as  the  le- 
sult  of  scarle.  fever.  She  had  had  a  little 
education  before  that,  but  had  forgotten 
practically  everything  she  had  learned 
when  brought  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  insti- 
tution three  years  ago.  All  her  progress 
has  therefore  been  made  since  that  time. 
She  can  now  write  English  very  conectly 
on  a  typewriter,  a  remarkable  achievement 
for  a  person  afflicted  as  she  is,  for  to  such 
English  is  practically  a  foreign  language. 
She  can  articulate  and  understand  whaL 
others  say  by  the  sense  of  touch.  She 
converses  fluently  in  the  sign  language, 
and  recognizes  her  friends  merely  by 
touching  their  hands.  She  can  sew,  knit 
and  crochet,  and  takes  great  interest  in  her 
studies,  with  the  exception  of  arithmetic, 
for  which  she  has  a  great  aversion.  Her 
lavorite  studies  are  literature  and  history. 

Although  she  cannot  see  herself  in  the 
mirror,  Miss  Hopkins  takes  great  interest 
in  her  personal  appearance.  She  has  de- 
cided ideas  about  the  making  of  her  own 
gowns,  and  when  about  to  be  photographed 
tor  The  Tribune  recently  she  was  much 
concerned  about  the  way  her  hair  looked. 
As  soon  as  6he  understood  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen,  her  hand  went  up  to  her 
hair  with  a  gesture  which  her  teacher, 
Miss  Mary  L.  Barrager,  understood  to 
mean  "Is  my  hair  all  right?"  Miss  Bar- 
rager put  her  hand  in  that  of  her  pupij 
and  evidently  conveyed  the  assurance 
that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
hair,  for  Miss  Hopkins  smiled  and  looked 
satisfied. 

Like  Helen  Keller,  Ella  Hopkins  has 
been  most  fortunate  in  her  teacher.  Miss 
Bnrrager  was  the  teacher  of  Oren  Benson' 
and  the  institution  is  very  proud  of  what 
she  has  done. 


Tor  S«0vogiJ£o»-lSlind. 

Special  to  The  St.  Louih  _.«r. 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR  BUREAU,  JEFFER- 
SON CITY,  Feb.  23.— St.  Louisans,  who 
have  previously  been  before  the  legisla- 
tive appropriations  committee,  were  on 
hand  again  last  night,  asking  for  an  ad- 
ditional $90,000  for  the  school  for  the  blind 
in  St.  Louis. 

HARTFORD   (CONN.)  COURANT. 


THURSDAY,  FEB.  23,  1905, 

Blind    Children    at    the    Capitol. 

The  School  for  tne  Blind  will  giv 

exhibition  this  afternoon  in  the  Hall  o 

Representatives  at  the  Capitol  at  about 
2:30  o'clock. 


IfnT*  *" 


BLIND  INSTITUTE 
SOTE&mTENDENT  DEAD 

AUSTIN,  Texas,  Feb.  23.— Professor  YV. 
R.  Leonard,  principal  of  the  state  blind 
institute,  died  very  suddenly  yesterday 
afternoon  at  4:30  o'clock,  at  his  residence, 
corner  Twenty-second  and  one-half  and 
Pearl  streets,  from  heart  failure.  Pro- 
fessor Leonard  was  in  apparent  good 
health  until  last  Tuesday,  when  ho  was 
taken  slightly  111,  but  his  condition  be- 
came worse  yesterday  morning,  but  it 
was  not  considered  serious.  A  few  min- 
utes before  ho  died  he  was  sitting  in  a 
chair,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
an  attack  of  heart  failure.  He  reached 
his  bed  and  expired  a'  short  time  after. 
He  died  before  his  children  could  be  sum- 
moned to  his  bedside. 

Professor  Leonard  was  an  old  citizen 
of  Austin,  and  had  lived  here  and  been 
connected  with  the  blind  institute-  for  over 
twenty  years.  He  was  52  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  is  survived  by 
hla  wife  and  six  children,  five  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  sons  are:  Lieutenant 
William  Leonard,  now  in  the  United 
States  army;  C.  E.  Leonard,  who  on 
Tuesday  received  the  nomination  for  city 
engineer  of  Austin;  Claude,  Harry  and 
Ernest  Leonard,  and  his  daughter,  Mis^ 
Ruth  Leonard. 
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FEBRUARY 

WORK  OF  THE 

\     BLjJlO  EVANGELIST 

Paid   His  Respects  to  Those  Who 
Believe  in  Spiritualism  Yesterday. 

Two  very  interesting  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Franklin  Street  church 
yesterday,  one  in  the.  afternoon  at  3:30 
o'clock,  when  nearly  100  people  were 
present  to  hear  the  Bible  reading  on 
the  topic,  "What  the  Scriptures  Have 
to  Say  Agains-t  Spiritualism."  The 
evangelist  proved  quite  conclusively 
that  the  Bible  forbids  Christians  hav- 
ings anything  to  do  with  Spiritualism, 
clairvoyants,  table  rappings  and  all 
such  things.  He  said:  "I  am  always 
afraid  of  anything  that  is  not  'sanc- 
tioned by  God's  word,  and  these  things 
are  not  only  not  sanction,  but  forbid- 
den." 

The  evening  was  one  of  intense  in- 
terest. When  the  hour  for  service  had 
arrived  the   house   was  filled   to  over- 


flowing  witn  people  eager  to  see  and 
hear  the  evangelist.  He  chose  his 
text  from  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep, 
and  certainly  made  a  profound  im- 
pression. Many  were  brought  to  tears 
by  his  rendition  of  the  song  entitled, 
"Tell   Mother  I'll   Be  There." 

The  large  chorus  choir  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  which  is  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  evangelist.  This  after- 
noon he  will  give  a  Bible  reading  on 
the  topic,  "What  the  Scriptures  Teach 
About  the  State  of  the  Dead."  The 
afternoon  service  begins  promptly  at 
3:30  o'clock,  and  the  evening  service 
at  7:30.  Everybody  is  invited  to  both 
of  these  services. 

HARTFORD   (CONN,)  COURANT, 
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EXHIBITIONJBY  BLIND. 


\ 


A  Band   an,.  Oreheatra   Make   Capitol 
Corridors    Ring. 

fc*  exhibition  by  the  children  of  the 
.  School  tor  the  Blind  on  Asylum  avenue 
"as  given  in  the  Capitol  yesterday  af- 
ternoon and  lasted  several  hours.  The 
children,  about  twenty-two  in ^number 

shall    assembled  outsiut  hand 

£    that    ^dy^oun^^£S 
broke  forth  In  ]"*****£%& "children 

|  ^^^cxeriiselw^  carried  out, 

tva'tched  by  a  large  number 

T^io^  and   there   was   a   display  .of 
selections  ana  »}5?=   .       ther  Unes,  m- 
tfce  children's  ability    in  otne 
eluding      type^itmg. _     The 

ine^VS;     2     there     were     exercises     in 
print     and     t»  civics,  etc..  but 

arithmetic,  Questions  m  civk  .  _ 

i  anrl   "The  Bohemian  Girl     seiec 
proud  and      ine^  deal    q£    &p_ 

ssras.  ^  ges-3 

?Thl  Heart  Bowed  Down." 
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RIRGSSUir 


Must  Solvay  Pay  Rose,  Who 

Stumbled  Into  a  Hole 

in  Street? 


HE      WAS      UNATTENDED 


Is  a  municipality  liable  in  damages 
for  the  injuries  caused  to  a  blind  man 
who  falls  into  a  hole   in  the  sidewalk 


negligently  allowed  to  remain  there  b. 
the  village  authorities?  That  is  th 
question  which  the  Solvay  people  ar 
talking  about  as  a  res.ilt  of  the  actioi 
brought  aga.'  st  the  village  by  Thomai 
Rose,  a  well  Known  blind  man  who  fo 
years  has  hobbled  about  the  streets  bj 
the  aid  of  his  cane  and  the  kindness 
of  the  villagers.  Mr.  Rose  sues  foi 
$1,000  damages  in  Municipal  courl 
through  Attorney  I.  J.  Higbee. 

It  was  a  few  weeks  ago  that  Mr. 
Rose  while  walking  down  Bridge  street, 
tapping  his  cane  on  the  sidewalk  be- 
fore him,  fell  into  a  hole  made  in  the 
walk  by  the  authorities,  who  were 
making  repairs.  It  is  claimed  that  there 
were  no  guards,  that  the  blind  man 
would  have  been  perfectly  protected 
had  the  usual  railing  beea  placed  about 
the  hole  in  the  street. 

He  has  walked  over  the  same  street 
for  years  and  his  trusty  cane  always 
notified  him  when  danger  was  near. 
This  time  he  fell  through  the  walk  and 
down  about  eight  feet.  The  question 
to  be  decided  is  a  novel  one,  a  point 
which  the  courts  have  never  been  called 
upon  before"  to  decide  squarely.  If  the 
old  man  was  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  in  appearing  on  the  streets 
unattended  then  he  cannot  recover,  but 
if  the  negligence  of  the  village  was 
of  so  aggravating  a  character  as  to  be 
the  primary  cause  of  the  accident  then 
a  question  of  fact  will  arise.  The  case 
is   being  watched  with  much   interest. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y* 
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BUND,  FELL  INTO  HOLE 

_ — +. 

THOMAS     ROSE     RAISES     INTERESTING 
QUESTION   OF   LAW. 


Sues  the  Village  of  Solvay  For  $1,000— Jen- 
nie  Stone  Nelty  Must  Pay  $25  For  Mix- 
ing Up  Arthur  Lloyd's  Home— Philippine 
Pictures,  Soldier's  Clothes,  Beef,  Pota- 
toes and  Sugar  Went  Together  Into  a 
Basket  as  the  Result  of  a  Row  With  the 
Landlord's  Wife— Matters  In  Municipal 
Court. 

Is  a  blind  man  who  falls  into  a  hole 
guiltv  of  contributory  negligence? 

That  is  the  interesting  question  of  la.* 
which  has  been  raised  in  a  suit  brought 
bv  Thomas  Rose  against  the   village  ot 
Solvay      Rose  is  blind,  but  has  been  ac- 
customed for  years  to  walk  the.  streets 
of    his   neighborhood,    tapping   the    walk 
ahead   of  him  with    a     cane.     Last  Oc- 
tober,  in  Bridge  street,  some  boards  had 
boon   removed   by    village     employes   in 
work  on  a  catch  basin  and  Rose  pitched 
into  a  hole  about  six   feet     deep.       He 
!  received  a  shaking  up   which  has  made 
him  "sick,  sore  and  lame,"  and  he  wants 
.<  1,000  damages.     U  Karl   Higbee  is  his 
lawver.      It    is    said    that    the    point    of 
law  has  not  been  decided  by  the  courts. 


PROF.  LEONARD  DEAD. 

Has  Been  Principal  of  State  Blind  InV 
stitatc  Twenty  Years. 

Special  to  The  News. 

Austin,  Tex.,  Feb.  23.— Prof.  W.  R.  Leon- 
ard, for  twenty  years  principal  of  the  State 
Blind  Institute,  died  suddenly  last  evening 
of  heart  failure.  He  had  been  ill  only  since 
Tuesday.  Mrs.  Leonard  and  six  children 
survive  him.  The  eldest  son,  "William,  is  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army;  the 
next  son,  C.  E.,  -was  on  Tuesday  of  this 
week  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party 
for  City  Engineer  of  Austin.  The  other 
children  are  Harry,  Ernest  and  Miss  Rutfci: 
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Rowland    10.    Robinson,    the  late 
0f    "Uncle     'Lisha's    Outing,"     "  D^iwis 
Folks."    "  Sam   Lovel's    Boy,"   &c,    )>< 
his  death   collided    for   Houghton,    Miff- 
lin &  Co^  a  volume  of  short  stori 
is  being  published  to-day  by  them   under 
tnr.    title    "  Out    of    Bondagt 

There    an  - 
all,    and   the   characters   are   farmers  and 
traders   of    the   Green    .Mountain   country 
and    French   Canadians.     The  title   story 
tells    how    a    hunted    negro    is    befriended 
by    a    Quaker    family;      there    is    a    "Let- 
ter from   'Hio,"   a    story   of   the   old   fron- 
tier   describing    the    escape    of    a    p>< 
burner     from     the     Indians,    and    vari 
others.  . 

The  Macmillan  Company  is  publishing: 
"The  Letters  of  Theodora."  by  Adelaide 
L  Rouse'  "The  Golden  Hope."  by  Robert 
H  Fuller;  Wbibley's  "Companion  to 
Greek  Studies;  "On  Becoming  Blind,"  by 
Emile  Javal,  translated  by  Dr.  Carroll 
E.  Edson.  and  Chadwicks  "Studies  in 
Anglo-Saxon   Institutions." 


■ 


Dr.  JAVAL'S 


Dr.  CARROLL  E.  EDSON 


On  Becoming  Blind 

nr    FMIL  JAVAL,  the  famous  French  oculist  who  became 
LS^tl.  author*  this  Kttfe  book     Ttoetean 

almost  oathctic  charm  n  tha  manner  in  which  his  helpiu  sute 
£&&?£*  to  those  facing  blindness-  and  to  tor tm*. 
6  Cfofh,  item.     $r.2^  not  (postage  iuc.j 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  TRANSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY,  FEB.  25,  1905. 
The  concert  In  aid  of  the  New  England] 
Home  lor  Deaf  Mutes  (aged,  blind  or  in- 
firm) will  be  at  Huntington  Chambers  Hall, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  March  22,  at  eight 
o'clock.  The  following-named  artists  have 
volunteered  their  services:  Miss  Laura  Van 
Kuran,  soprano;  Miss  Edith  S.  Holden, 
violinist;  Miss  Florence  Larrabee,  pianist; 
Mr.  George  Yates  Kells,  bass;  Mrs.  Kells, 
accompanist;  also  a,j;ftYiir>ftCr^»— — — ' "'""     n 

THE  CALIFORNIA  NEWS:  SATURDAY,   FEB.J&,  1?05; 

The     Blind    in     Massage. 


A  paper  on  the  employment  of  the  blind  j 
for  massage  was  read  recently  at  a 
meeting  of  the  medical  section  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  by  Dr.  N.  B. 
Potter.  Among  the  remarks  contained  in 
the  paper  were  the  following: 

"Many,  if  not  most,   of  the  efforts  di- 
rected toward  utilizing  the  blind  people  for 
giving  massage  have  naturally  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  custom  which  has  existed  in 
Japan  for  a  great  many  centuries  of  em- 
ploying blind  masseurs.  There  the  blind  have 
enjoyed  a  special  protection  and  indulgence 
from   the  emperor.     They  have   been  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  they  have  formed   a 
sort  of  guild,  and  practically  all  the  mas- 
sage employed  in  Japan   is  given  by  the 
blind.     Although  this  universal  custom  of 
employing  massage  by  the  blind  has  existed 
in  Japan  for  a  great  many  hundred  years, 
comparatively  few  well-organized  attempts 
have  been  made  in  other  countries.     Most 
of  such  attempts  have  been  made  in  quite 
recent  years,  and  a  few  of  them  have  been 
have  been   reasonably   successful. 

"In  Russia,  Mrs.  Z.  L.  Vengueroff  began 
teaching  massage  to  the  blind  in  May,  1903. 
She  selected  a  young  girl  who  was  born 
blind,  who  learned  so  quickly  and  became 
so  adept  that  Mrs.    Vergueroff  has  been 
encouraged  to  continue  her  work.     At  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  her  article  there 
were  eleven   blind   pupils   at  her   school. 
Apparently    her    results   have   been   very 
satisfactory.  Her  exhibition  of  photographs 
of  the  blind  pupils  at  work  evoked  consider, 
able  interest  at  the  congress  last  year  in 

Paris. 

"In  Great  Britain,  the  most  prefectly 
organized  attempt  has  been  made  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education,  and  more  especial- 
ly for  the  subsequent  maintenance,  of  the 
blind  as  masseurs.  Beside  numerous  in- 
dividual attempts  recorded,  some  more 
and  some  less  successful,  an  Institute  for 
Massage  by  the  Blind  was  incorporated  in 
London.  The  enterprise  has  already  train- 
ed about  thirty  blind  people,  eight  of  whom 
are   entirely   self-supporting.    At  present 


they  are  in  need  of  more  financial  help  in 
order  to  secure  a  permanent  central  bur- 
eau, where  the  blind  masseurs  may  prac- 
tice their  treatments,  where  some  of  them 
may  reside  and  where  calls  for  their  ser- 
vices may  be  received  and  responded  to. 
Dr.  J.  Fletcher  Little,  who  has  personally 
superintended  their  teaching,  informs  me 
by  letter  that  almost  all  the  women  whom 
he  has  taught  have  done  well,  that  great- 
er difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  regard 
to  the  men,  and  that  but  few  of  the  latter 
are  now  self-supporting.  He  regards  a 
three  to  six  months'  course  long  enough  to 
fit  them  for  this  occupation  and  considers 
them  then  capable  of  competing  with 
those  who  see. 

"Turning  now  to  America,  we  find  that 
in  Boston  there  are  two  women  who  have 
been  successful  in  their  efforts  at  massage. 
One  of  them  is  nut  entirely  blind;  the  other, 
Miss  S.,  lost  her  eyesight  at  the  age  of 
ten.  From  the  age  of  thirteen  to  twenty 
she  resided  at  the  Perkins  Institute,  where 
she  was  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  elem- 
entary science,  anatomy,  and  physiology. 
She  paid  $60  for  twenty  class  lessons  in 
massage,  (with  seeing  pupils.)  She  also 
took  a  course  in  regulation  gymnastics  and 
another  in  medical  gymnastics.  She  sub- 
sequently instructed  nurses  in  massage  at 
the  Danvers  Insane  Hospital.  Dr.  Page, 
the  Superintendent,  speaks  of  her  work  in 
the  highest  terms.  She  has  worked  for 
several  years  twice  a  week  at  the  Outdoor 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  under  Dr.  James  M.  Jackson. 
She  now  gives  corrective  gymnastic  instruc- 
tion at  the  Perkins  Institute  three  mornings 
a  week,  and  finds  that  she  can  give  from 
three  to  five  treatments  a  day  to  patients 
at  their  homes  without  fatigue,  and  she  re- 
ceives $2  per  treatment.  She  works 
about  eight  months  a  year,  and  says  that 
she  is  stronger  than  when  she  began.  She 
thinks  that  people  at  first  are  apt  to  be 
rather  prejudiced  against  the  blind,  but 
that  later  on  they  seem  to  overcome  this 
prejudice.  She  thinks  the  general  training 
is  very  important  and  that  it  is  better  for 
the  blind  to  be  trained  in  classes  with  see- 
ing pupils.  Miss'S.  is  of  course  a  remark- 
ably bright  woman,  and  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  any  work  which  she  had  under- 
taken. 

"Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Penn.,  informs  me 
that  eight  of  his  pupils  have  been  trained 
in  massage  either  at  the  Polyclinic  or  at 
the  Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Philadelphia. 
Four  of  them  are  already  self-supporting; 
one  earns  about  $100  a  month. 

"In  New  York  I  have  only  been  able   to 
find  an  account  of  one  blind  person,  a  Miss 
P— ,  who  studied   and   practiced   massage 
for  a  short  time  here.     She  gave  it  up,  for 
what  reason    I   am   unable  to   lea»n.     My 
own  slight  attempt  at  teaching  the   blind 
massage  is  about  as  follows:     I  applied  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  New   York    In- 
stitution for  the  Blind   some   three   years 
ago,  in  order  to  find  the  appropriate  blind 
people  to  teach.     He  suggested  my  search- 
ing some  of  the  charitable  blind  institutions 
of  New  York  City,  and    I    did   so.     I    was 
unsuccessful  in  finding  a  suitable  pupil   at 
the  Blind  Asylum  upon  Blackwell's  Island, 
and  I  then    interviewed    some    seventy   or 
more  individuals  from  a  list   of   the   blind 
poor  who  receive  a  small  yearly  allowance 
from  the  city.     Among  these  people  I  was 
unable  to  find    a    single    person    who    was 


both  willing  and  in  my  opinion  suitable   to 
start  in  the  occupation. 

"I   had   already   cousulted    Mr.  Axel  C. 
Hallbeck,    a   masseur   who  has   been  very 
successful  here  in  New  York,  and  in  April 
of   last  year  he  sent  me  Mr.  Arthur  Mar-  I 
tineau,  a  French  Canadian,   thirty-sixyears 
of   age,   blind   for   about  ten  years,  fairly 
well  educated,  intelligent,  formerly  a  bank-  ! 
note    engraver.     After    a    week    of    pre-  < 
liminary  trial,  Mr.  Hallbeck  was  convinced  ' 
that  he  could  be  taught  and  gave  him  daily 
one   or   two  hours  in  lessons    and  practice 
for   two  months   until   the   20th  of  June, 
when  he  began  actual  practice  in  my  wards 
at   the    New    York    City    Hospital    upon 
Blackwell's  Island." 

The  reader  then  summarized  as  follows: 
"In  one  country,  Japan,  the  blind  have  a 
practical  monopoly  over  massage.  There 
massage  is  cheap  and  within  the  means  of 
all  classes.  The  blind,  protected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  self-supporting,  and  contented 
with  their  lot.  This  condition  has  existed 
for  centuries.  In  four  countries — Russia, 
Belgium,  England,  and  Germany — we  have 
read  of  well-organized  and  successful  at- 
tempts to  teach  selected  blind  people  mas- 
sage. Here  in  America  the  only  definite 
series  of  attempts  in  this  direction  which  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Allen,  but  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  very 
strong  reason  for  expecting  renewed  and 
more  persistent  efforts. ' ' 

In  conclusion  the  reader  emphasizes  the 
feasibility  of  employing  one  or  more  blind 
masseurs  in  hospitals,  dispensaries,  sana- 
toria, insane  asylums,  private  retreats, 
i  gymnasiums,  Turkish  baths,  and  the  like. — 
Ex. 
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INE  BLIND  CHILDREN 

SUNSHINE  HOI 


There  Is  a  Long  Waiting  List,  Too, 

but  Accommodations 

Are  Limited. 


HOW    INMATES    ARE     TAUGHT. 


They  Come  Up  From  Babyhood  Without 

Realizing  the  Extent  of  Their 

Great  Misfortune. 


The  sign  over  the  entrance  is  "Sunshine 
Home  for  Blind  Babies."  The  sunshine  is 
the  kind  that  reaches  the  sou!,  for  very  lit- 
tle appreciation  of  ordinary  sunlight  lies  in 
■♦he  disfigured  pupils  and  misfortuned  eyes 
'f  these  children.  There  are  nine  of  them 
iow  in  the  home,  520  Gates  avenue,  near 
Tompkins. 

Most  of  the  nine  are  happy  for  the  most 
sart.  They  play  about  their  nursery,  at- 
:end  their  kindergarten  aad  meals  and  go 
ibout  their  limited  duties  in  an  eager,  but 
feasant,  manner.  Two  of  the  tiny  in- 
nates  do  not  go  about  at  all.  They  are  3 
tnd  4  months  old  respectively.  And  one 
hild  goes  about  a  room  all  by. herself.  Here 
|e   will  be   until   she    learns    that   slapping 


r   children    is   not    ii  amusenv 

This    isolation    is      not      punishment;    little 
Maud    did    not    receive    the    rigl>  it  ion 

in  her  own  home;  she  v.-  a  a  not  taught 
duties  ot- being  a  human  creature.  She  is 
being  slowly  and  gently  taught  now;  she 
receives  the  lessons  still  more  slowly,  but 
not  gently;  and  sometimes  she  forgcis  all 
Bhe  knows.  Then  she  acts  in  such  a  way 
that  r.n  outsider  would  suspect  her  of  being 
idiotic.  She  has  the  awkward,  sprawling, 
rolling  behavior  of  the  uneducated  blind, 
and,  though  7  years  of  age.  utters  things 
that  no  one  enn  understand. 

This  unfortunate  child  is  an  example  of  the 
conditions  that  the  Homo  endeavors  to  pre: 
vent.  It  aims  to  take  the  sightless  child  in 
Its  infancy  and  develop  its  mind  and  body. 
It  teaches  the  child  lo  oare  ror  itself.  The 
lect  that  the  visionlese  little  person  us- 
ually falls  into  is  not  so  much  the  misde- 
meanors as  the  mistaken  indulgence  of  the 
parents.  These  frequently  look  upon  the 
ly  absence  of  sight  as  a  calamity  too 
great  to  be  ameliorated  in  any  way.  In  a 
discouraged  spirit  ihey  omit  to  bring  to  the 
baby  the  first  few  things  it  can  compre- 
hend. They  assume  that  the  most  syinpa- 
thetic  treatment  is  to  keep  it  free  from  in- 
jury and  from  a  knowledge  of  its  misfor- 
tune. In  this  idea  they  are  frequently 
known  to  give  the  ophthalmic  patient  con- 
tinuous food  and  drink.  Even  this  feeding 
is  in  most  instances  not  the  right  sort. 
Mushes  and  liquids  are  given  preference; 
the  child  of  shadows  accepts  them  greedily, 
and  comes  to  have  a  distaste  or  an  igno- 
rance or  even  a  fear  of  eatable  solids.  It  is 
also  washed  and  dressed  by  its  parents  with 
as  much  notion  as  if  it  were  a  doll  and  un- 
able to  take  part  in  the  operation;  or  more 
often  it  is  given  a  scant  personal  attention, 
allowed  to  sleep  in  its  clothes  and  collect 
whatever  dust  and  earthiness  are  yielded  up 
by     the  floors. 

It  is  s^elf  help  that  the  Home  primarily 
undertakes  to  teach.  More  important  than 
any  kindergarten  work  and  prior  to  any 
literary  accomplishments,  the  problem  is  to 
bestow  upon  the  young  one  an  ability  to 
e  care  of  its  own  person,  to  know  the 
points  of  interest  about  its  home,  in  relation 
to  itself  and  the  outside  world  and  to  un- 
derstand the  miscellaneous  commonplaces  of 
iife.  It  has  been  found  'that  apparent  ab- 
sence of  intelligence  is  in  many  cases  a  blur 
caused  by  lack  of  education  of  the  little  arms 
and  fingers  to  perform  the  ordinary  duties. 
With  the  development  of  the  bodies  the  in- 
tellect manifests  itself  almost  spontaneously 
ready   for  investigation,   desirous  of  news. 

The  institution  on  Gates  avenue  has  been 
in  its  present  quarters  since  last  January  16. 
Its  former  home  was  at  Bartow-on-Sound, 
where  blind  persons  of  all  ages  were  admit- 
ted. It  now  receives  and  keeps  the  inmates 
up  to  their  eighth  year,  when  they  are  fit  to 
enter  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  Brooklyn  establishment  is  financed  and 
managed  by  the  International  Sunshine 
Branch  for  the  Blind.  Of  this  branch,  Miss 
Cynthia  M.  Tregear  is  president;  Mrs.  Cyn- 
thia Westover  Alden,  treasurer,  and  Miss 
Beryl  H.  Clark,  secretary.  Mrs.  Alden  is 
also  the  organizer  and  president  general  of 
the  International  Sunshine  Society,  an  insti- 
tution having  thousands  of  branches  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and 
lately  said  to  have  grown  in  membership 
and  operation  until  it  has  exceeded  the  num- 
bers of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As- 
sociation. 

The  Home  for  Blind  Babies  is  under  the  su- 
pervision and  matronship  of  Miss  Tregear, 
formerly  a  trained  nurse  in  Boston.  In  that 
city  also  she  was  matron  of  the  Boston  Home 
for  Blind  Babies,  where  thirty  between  the 
ages  of  2  and  5  were  cared  for.  Coming  to 
New  York  she  visited  the  homes  of  the  blind, 
acquainted  herself  with  the  conditions  of  the 
younger  unfortunates  and  gave  them  inci- 
dentally the  benefit  of  her  former  experience. 
Her  connection  with  the  Brooklyn  Home 
came  through  an  article  written  by  Mrs.  Al- 
den. This  paper  appeared  in  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal;  it  outlined  some  of  the  work 
of  the  Sunshine  Society,  and  acknowledged 
receipt  of  a  number  of  contributions  sent 
to  the  blind  objects  of  its  charity.  The  Bos- 
ton matron  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Alden, 
and  from  this  communication  arose  a  number 
of  meetings  whihe  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  present  sunshine  branch  on  Gates 
avenue. 

Miss  Tregear  is  an  ardent  observer  and  at- 
tentier  of  blind  children.  She  has  been  a 
student  of  their  ways  and  lack  of  ways,  their 
cramped  ideas  and  boundless  yearnings,  their 
abilities  and  sentiments.  She  has  kept  a 
diary  of  one  of  the  subjects  that  came  under 
her  custody.  It  is  interesting  as  being  the 
record  of  a  blind  child  who  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  systematic  training  from  the  age 
of  six  months,  bet  who  was  yet  so  physi- 
cally W!  early  stage  that  only  the 
most  diligent  attention  and  expert  knowl- 
edge could  have  saved  his  personality  and 
intelligence.  The  diary  takes  its  subject  to 
the  age  of  2l/2  years.    He  is  now  5. 


This  child,  David  Jacol  was 

,,i  sit  up  alone.    His 

loped    in   many    details,    and    was 
mall  for  his  head]   that  he  was  unable  to 
pport  it.     When   the   rest  of  his  body  was 
in  an  upright  position,  his  cheek  lay  over  to 
his   shoulder.     He  passed   his   time,   bis   first, 
r,   rolling  on   his  back  in  bed.     Overfeed- 
ing had  done  no  more  than  make  him  weigh 
13  pounds  at  8  months.     In  order  to  quiet  the 
infant's  hunger,  the  father  sometimes  fed  it 
live  times  'lining  the  night. 

And    yet    this    unseemly    babe,    upon    b< 
skilfully   nourished,    save     sudden     signs    of 
having  musical  inclinations. 

He  could  sing,  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
melodies  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  on  a 
music  box.  Previous  to  that  time  he  was 
fond  of  listening  to   po<  I  id  to  him   by 

his    diarist.      These    yerses    were    from    the 
books   of   Eugene    Field.     Whatever   it 
the  rhythmic  utterance  of  the   lines 
sides    that,    the    impalpable    laws   of    Nature 
that  seem  to  issue  from  a  well-constru 
poem,  the  tiny  hands  would  stop  their  play, 
the  heavy   head   would   be  still,   and  the 
remain  serious  while  the  rhym<  i 
intoned. 

It  was  not  until  his  fourteenth  month  that 
he  was  able  to  kneel  at  the  toot  of  his  bed, 
and  at-  that  period  his  intelligence  became 
noteworthy. 

At  19  months  David -began  the'  investiga- 
tion of  light,  wtych,  when  strong,  had  some 
effect  upon  him.  His  doings  under  these  cir- 
cumstances were  characteristic  oC  the  young 
blind;  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  much 
doubt    as    to    their    sanity. 

He    would    stand    at    the    window    drawing 
his  hand  to  and  fro  before   his  eyes 
the   alternate   shadow    and    what    was    some- 
thing   other     than  shadow.      As   soon  as   he 
found   that  this  sensation  was   due   to   some 
faculty   on   the   part   of   his   eyes,   he   rubbed 
and  pinched   them;   afterward  hit  them  with 
his   fist.      Whether    or   not    this    performance 
helped  to  strike  some  semblance  of  light  upon 
the    oplie    nerve,    making    it    for    a    in  on 
more    sensitive,    it    was    impossible    to    tell 
from    him;    but    when   cautioned    not   to    hurt 
himself,   he   showed    his   bravado   by   striking 
his  eyes  harder. 

At  15  months  he  crept,  but  backwards,  in 
order  to  protect  his  head.  At  23  months 
he  had  passed  through  the  various  trials  of 
toddling  and  bumping  and  dropping,  and 
able  to  walk  about.  At  this  time  he  sang 
with  expression.  Words  he  could  not  yet 
master,  but  filled  in  the  meter  with  baby 
syllables  and  the  names  of  several  of  his 
blind  companions.  His  optic  nerves  were 
not  fine  enough  to  distinguish  between  dark- 
ness and  the  ordinary  light  of  a  room.  So 
David  could  not  know  the  difference  between 
day  and  night.  This  inability  was  often  the 
cause  of  his  waking  during  hours  of  the  lat- 
ter and  singing  his  songs. 

At  27  months  he  weighed  35  pounds  and 
with  it  could  say  "Good  morning."  He  then 
experienced  the  same  desire  as  to  other  chil- 
dren to  escape  from  his  nursery  and  handle 
the  furniture  in  other  rooms,  of-  the  house. 
He  knew  where  to  find  the  piano  and  his 
striking  on  the  keys,  together  with  his  voeal 
talents  was,  by  some  of  his  friends,  attribut- 
ed to  the  intangible  influence  of  his  great 
aunt,  who  was  an  opera  singer,  and  his  great 
uncle,  a  violinist. 

This  chronology  of  the  effects  of  patience, 
it  is  the  compiler's  wish  at  some  time  to 
publish  for  the  benefit  of  those  having  sim- 
ilar charges,  and  demoting  any  ol'  the  book's 
profits  to  the  uses  of  the  little  ones  under 
her  own  management. 

The  kindergarten  of  the  home  is  under  the 
tutorship  of  Miss  Beryl  Clark,  secretary  of 
the  Sunshine  Branch.  She  herself  is  blind. 
A  woman  of  about  30  years  of  age,  but  with 
the  complexion  and  smooth  lineaments  of 
one  of  20,  she  confers  her  gentle  pedagogy 
on  the  child  students. 

The  usual  work  of  a  kindergarten  goes  on 
without  the  use  of  those  color  designs  in 
plaiting  which  are  supposed  to  delight  the 
eye  of  the  seeing  child.  These  sightless  onea 
at  the  home  weave  baskets  that  are  g 
to  look  at.  They  lay  >  ut  angles  and  simple 
designs  with  strips  of  cardboard,  also  with 
tiles.  They  string  wooden  beads,  follow- 
ing directions  for  the  use  of  spheres,  cubes 
and  cylinders. 

Those  of  them  that  are  able  to  take  a  little 
arithmetic  are  taught  to  write  the  pcint 
system  for  the  blind.  This  is  a  difficult  piece 
of  instruction.  as  it  combines  spelling,  arith- 
metic and  a  deft  use  of  the  materials, 
side  that,  the  indentations  are  made  on  a 
reversed  sheet  of  paper,  the  writing  being 
from  right  to  left,  so  that  the  paper  n 
turned  over  to  its  proper  position  tor  n 
ing  gives  embossed  dots  for  the  fingertips 
moving  from  left  to  right. 

These  indentures  are  made  on  a  peg-board, 

about  the   size  of  a   large  slate.     The  paper 

is  affixed  to  this  with  two  pin.s.     At   the  top 

j  of  the  paper,  clamping  it  to   the  board,   is  a 

!  brass  guide  or  ruler  consisting  of  three  rows 
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BLIND    CHILDREN     IN    SCHOOL    AND    KINDERGARTEN    WORK 


of  little  hollowed  squares.  Writing  begins 
on  the  top  row.  A  letter  of  the  alphabet  may 
be  made  up  at  most  of  six  dots,  three  upper 
and  three  lower;  two  pairs  of  these  can  go 
in  one  square,  the  third  being  put  in  the 
next.  All  the  characters  are  made  up  of 
dot-designs  upon  these  six  possible  situa- 
tions. The  indentations  are  made  with  a  peg 
or  blunted  awl,  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
keeping  track  of  the  squares  as  they  are 
filled.  When  the  top  line  in  the  ruler  has 
been  ended,  the  peg  moves  to  the  lower,  the 
middle  one  being  space.  After  that  the 
ruler  is  taken  off  and  snapped  into  the  sec- 
ond position  made  for  it,  the  sheet  of  paper 
being  held  stationary  on  the  upright  pins. 

Work  in  the  school  room  occupies  the  chil- 
dren from  !i  to  12.  The  rest  of  the  day  is 
play.  Their  games  consist  of  the  familiar 
ones  enjoyed  by  the  young.  The  dolls  and 
wooden  animals  being  fondled  are  the  same, 
of  course.  The  music  box  is  one  of  the  prized 
possessions. 

At  meal  time  the  table  is  occupied  by  the 
si-c  playmates— two  girls  and  four  boys,  two 
of  the  latter  being  twins.  The  meal  is  par- 
taken of  for  the  most  part  in  silence,  there 
being  a   relaxation   from  the  nursery  sports 
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and  most  of  the  interest  being  centered  on' 
the  food.  The  sight.le.ss  boarders  go  to  and 
from  the  dining  room  in  the  basement  to 
their  nursery  on  the  second  floor,  the  t  wo 
girls  hand  in  hand,  the  four  boys  feclir t; 
their  way  along  the  balusters  and  wiV. 
They  travel  thus  without  accident.  Jgf, 

p  by  st"p.  and  act  by  aqt,  these  i.'TT.. 
people   are   taught   to  minister   to  their-,  sim-*- 
pie    needs,    to    make    their    unobtrusi.-e .   way_ 
about  the   place  kept  for  them,  to  be'clea'n," 
to  dress  themselves,   picking  out   the  differ-- 
ent    articles   of   clothing     by     the     sense   of 
touch,    taking   hold   of  the   world   with   their 
four   senses.   The   object   of  the   society  is  'to  ' 
make  the  place  an  ideal  home.  Only  a  small  | 
number    can    be    admitted    with    present    ac- 
commodations.      Those    now    in    charge    are 
treated    as   if  members   of  one   family. 

The  pathetic  part  of  blindness  at  large  is 
that  the  suiterers  are  used  and  pitied  as  it 
in  the  loss  of  their  sight  they  had  relin- 
quished their  whole  personality,  their  soul. 
"The  blind  are  not  understood,"  said  Miss 
Tregear  "Should  any  one,  by  an  accident 
or  by  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  lose  his 
sight     he    would    find    his    relationship    with 


the  rest  of  the  world  changed  at  once.  His 
business  acquaintance  and  routine  would  be- 
come suddenly  impossible;  his  friends  would 
consider  him  an  outsider;  even  his  family 
would  come  to  forget  at  times  his  presence 
among  them;  or  they  might  ignore  his  un- 
derstanding of  their  speech;  they  would  talk 
over  his  head  and  say  things  which  they 
fency  he  does  not  hear  or  comprehend,  but 
which  cause  him  immediate  sorrow. 

"It  is  this  heedlessness  of  the  world  which 
the  blind  encounter  that  makes  them  sink 
into  their  own  thoughts  and  shrink  from 
doing  or  participating  in  many  things  of 
which  they  easily  are  capable.  While  in  a 
grown  person  this  may  lead  merely  to  melan- 
choly or  sullenness,  in  a  child  the  intellest 
goes  backward  or  is  never  brought  to  a 
state  into  which  it  can  do  even  that  much. 
It.  is  just  fed  like  an  animal  and  let  live. 
And  then,  if  at  the  age  of  a  few  years  it 
enters  an  institution,  a  long  period  of  time 
is  consumed  in  bringing  the  child's  thoughts 
to  a  normal  standpoint.  It  takes  quite  a 
time  to  make  over  a  child  such  as  are  some 
of  those  who  are  brought  here.  It  can't  be 
changed  into  a  new  being  at  once.  A  con- 
siderable length  of  days  is  taken  up   before 
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"Eaby  William,"  3  Months  Old,  Shares    His  Boom  With  and  Has  the  Personal  Attention  of  the  President, 

thia   M.    Tregear. 


Miss  Cyn- 


MISS    BERYL    H.    CLARKE, 

Secretary  of  International  Sunshine  Branch  for  the  Blind 


the  impression  is  at  all  made  upon  the  child 
that  something  is  expected  of  it.  After  that 
impression  is  formed  his  whole  previous 
coarse  of  ignorance  impels  him  to  comhat 
the  suggestion.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it 
be  wiser  to  devote  a  large  amount  of  at- 
tention to  one  case,  where  there  may  even 
be  a  doubt  of  any  ultimate  satisfaction  or 
effect,  thus  neglecting  others  who  are  more 
apt  to  learn.  Of  course,  when  a  child  is 
rescued  out  of  apparent  Idiocy  and  taught 
the  proprieties  of  mere  existence  it  is  a 
great  achievement,  and  thoroughly  worth 
while. 

"We  have  thirty-seven  now  on  the  wailing 
list.  We  might  find  room  to  accommodate 
two  or  three  more  than  we  have  now.  Still, 
it  would  be  crowding.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  light  and  air  necessary.  But  wheu 
a  case  comes  in  like  the  one  to-day,  we 
can't  refuse'  it." 

This   referred  to  a  four  months  old   child, 
whoso    parents    were   out    of     work    and    ex- 
pecting to   be  evicted   from    their   home   for 
'Tin-payment   of  rent.     The  infant  had   been 
on  condensed  milk. 
li?  entrance   into   the  home    was   made   al- 
most a  formal  celebration  by  the  other  chil- 
dren.    They  were  invited  down  to  the  parlor 
Tome  and  see  the  new  baby,"  they  said  to 
one  another;  and  soon  the  stairway  was  taken 
tip   with    the   six   of   them,   descending,   some 
straight,    some    sidewise.     They   touched    the 
newcomer  gently  here  and  there,  at  its  head 
and   at    its   feet,   and   tried   to   remember  its 
igth  by  keeping  their  hands  the  same  dis- 

se  apart. 
After  they  "saw"   the  baby  they  returned 
t  o  their  nursery. 

The   question   that   arises   upon    looking  at 
these  children  is.  Will  some  of  then,  recover 
their  sight?    Most  of  them  are  without  hope 
m   this   respect.     One   of  the   infants  will   in 
about    ten    years    have    a    cataract   removed 
lrom  one  eye  and  be  able  perhaps  to  find  his 
along  the  street.     Another  will  have  an 
rtificial  pupil  cut  in  the  contracted  iris  and 
have  the  benefit  of  a  few  rays  of  light. 
•Their   minds,   however,   are     not     tortured 
Jwith  these  questions  now,  and  it  is  question- 
able how  many  of  the  younger  ones  hav<.  any 
■comprehension  of  their  deficiency.     They  are 


not  made  to  feel  they  are  blind,  no*  told  to 
consider  themselves  sufferers.  They  are 
treated  in  a  way  to  bring  out  the  best  that  a 
human  being  can  bring  from  himself  and  re- 
ceive from  the  world,  with  four-fifths  of  the 
sensory  nerve  system  of  the  ordinary  person. 
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The  Blind  Should  Be  Helped  Also. 

The  Senate  bill  "to  further  provide  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,"  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion, should  receive  the  endorsement  not 
only  of  that  committee,  but  also  of  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature.  It  aims  to  do 
[for  the  blind  what  is  being  ac- 
complished for  the  deaf  under  the 
beneficent  operation  of  the  law  un- 
ider  which  the  day  schools  for  the  deaf 
are  conducted.  The  main  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  that  upon  application  by  the 
board  of  education  of  any  village  or  city, 
permission  may  be  granted  by  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
the  establishment  of  one  or  more  classes 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  and  that 
there  shall  be  paid  to  such  city  or  village 
maintaining  such  classes  the  sum  of  $200 
for  each  blind  pupil  receiving  instruction 
during  nine  months  of  each  year. 

The  law  which  established  the  day 
.schools  for  the  deaf  placed  the  state  of 
AVisconsin  in  advance  of  all  other  com- 
monwealth^ vf  the  Union  in  the  matter 
of  instructing  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
total  deafness  or  with  a  partial  loss  of 
the  sense  of  hearing.  The  day  schools 
afford  instruction  for  totally  deaf  chil- 
dren whose  parents  cannot  be  induced  to 
surrender  them  to  institutional  lite,  and 
also    to    children    with    detective    hearing 


be  benefited,  by  the  oral  meth- 
od, which  enables  them  to  read   the  lips 
hose   who  address  thoin. 

There  was  strong  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  the  day  schools  for  the 
deaf,  by  those  who  questioned  the  value 
of  the  oral  method,  but  as  no  innovation 
in  the  method  of  teaching  the  blind  is 
contemplated  in  the  bill  to  provide  day 
schools  for  them  in  accordance  with  the 
system  under  which  the  day  schools  of 
the  deaf  are  conducted,  there  should  be 
7io  objection  to  its  enactment  into  law. 
While  it  is  true  that  institutional  instruc- 
tion is  more  important  for  the  blind  than 
for  the  deaf,  owing  to  the  need  of  the 
maintenance  of  shops  for  the  teaching 
of  useful  occupations,  there  is  room  for 
the  accomplishment  of  much  good  in 
the  instruction  of  blind  children  who 
through  the  natural  but  selfish  love  of 
their  parents  are  withheld  from  the  state,- 

school.  jr 
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BRILLIANT  BALL  AT 
BLIND  INSTITUTE 

Will  Be  Given  by  the  "Red   Rose  So- 
ciety"  Next    Saturday 
Evening. 

Invitations  for  a  formal  dancing 
party  to  be  given  on  Saturday  even- 
ing next,  have  been  issued  by  the 
"Red  Rose  Society"  of  the  State  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind.  The  affair  prom- 
ises to  surpass  all  others  hitherto 
given,  if  the  elaborate  preparations 
that  are  being  made  are  any  indica- 
tion. There  will  be  present  a  num- 
ber of  invited  guests  from  Janesville 
and  other  neighboring  cities. 
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Men's      Board,     and      Mrs.    F.    Theodora 
Herx,  president  of  the  Women's  Board. 

The   Blind   Babies'   Branch   is   to  have 
the  use  of  this  home  as  long-  as  it  is  used 

I  for  the  care  of  blind  children.  The 
Board  that  granted  the  privilege  went  to 

1  the  expense  of  $6C0  to  fit  up  the  house. 
All  the  articles  in  the  house  were  con- 
tributed by  interested  members  of  the 
society.  Brass  plates  bearing  the  name 
of  the  donor  are  placed  on  each  article, 
or  put  in  neat  frames  and  hung  near 
the   article   donated. 


handsome  they  are  admired  by  every  one. 

So  every  article  in  the  home  Is  given 
by  some  loving  friend,  who  is  helping  to 
establish  it.  The  dormitories  are  on  the 
top  floor,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys. 
The  pretty  little  cots  of  white  enamel 
each  bear  the  names  of  the  donor.  A 
plate  in  Mrs.  Tregear's  room  reads: 

"Sustained  by  Mrs.  Loraine  Homans." 
(A  lady  who  has  a  beautiful  summer 
home  at  West  Hampton,  L.  I.)  The 
mother  of  Mrs.  Herx,  living  on  Greene 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  sent  a  medicine  chest, 


LOCAL  SUNSHINE  SOCIETY  AND  THEIR 

NEW  HOME  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 


International  Sunshine  Society  has  its 
headquarters  on  Fifth  avenue,  Manhat- 
tan, but  its  charities  extend  all  over  the 
world.  Wherever  there  is  misery  or  pov- 
erty or  helplessness,  it  reaches  out,  and 
brings  happiness,  comfort  and  strength. 

Its  president,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Wcstover 
Alden  is  constantly  thinking  of  fresh 
plans  to   lighten  human  sorrow. 

Within  the  past  few  days  a  new  clear- 
ing house  for  happiness  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Sunshiners.  This  is  a 
home  for  blind  babies  at  520  Gates  ave- 
nue. Nearly  a  thousand  people  visited 
teh  house  on  its  house-warming  day, 
and    inspected    the    pretty    rooms    ready 

for  the  use  of  the  helpless  little  ones. 
It  is  not  a  year  ago  that  the  first  home 
and  school  for  the  care  and  teaching  of 
blind  babies  In  New  York  State  was 
opened  in  a  house  near  Pelham,  just  on 
the   outskirts  of   Manhattan. 

This  venture  was  undertaken  by  the 
Sunshine  Society,  and  has  proved  a  great 
success.  Most  institutions  for  the  care  of 
the  blind  do  not  receive  children  un- 
til they  are  eight  years  of  age,  and  many 
neglected  blind  little  ones  drag  out  miser- 
able lives,  because  their  parents  do  not 
know  how  to  care  for  them,  and  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  to  give 
them  the  special  education  and  training 
they  require.  Deprived  cf  the  most  nec- 
essary function,  a  blind  child  is  peculiar, 
and  needs  a  wise  and  tenderly  watch- 
ful training,  which  few  parents  can  give. 
Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Tregear,  a  trained 
nurse,  was  put  in  charge  of  this  home, 
which  has  since  flourished.  It  now  shel- 
ters many  helpless  little  children,  who, 
but  for  this  care  would  suffer  miserably. 
The  home  opened  last  week  in  Gates 
avenue  is  the  first  branch  established 
f  this  new  charity.  Mrs.  Cynthia  M. 
Tregear,  its  president,  assisted  by  her 
ecretary,  Miss  Beryl  Clark,  and  by  Mrs. 
Theodore  Herx  and  the  Board  of 
omen  Managers  of  the  Blind  Men's 
ndustrial  Home,  situated  next  door,  re- 
eived  the  many  guests  who  called,  and 
old  them  all  that  had  been  done  to 
elp  the  afflicted  little  ones  and  the  many 
good  things  it  was  proposed  to  do. 
\  A   broom   sale   was   also   conducted  by 

the    blind    men,     the    brooms    being    of 
their  own  manufacture. 

Those  who  presided  at  the  tea  tables 
were  Mis.  George  Allen,  .Mrs.  Annie  Wal- 
lace,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  KingsHy,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Brenton,  of  Jamaica,  Mrs. 
Louise  Campbell,  Mrs.  Nellie  F.  Furman, 
and  Miss  Mirona  Poole,  all  of  Brooklyn. 

The  officers  of  the  new  venture  are: 
Mrs.  Cynthia  M.  Tregear,  president,  Miss 
Beryl  dark,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Cynthia 
W.  Alden,  treasurer. 

The  home  has  ji    I    bei  n   epven  to  the 

Blind    Babies'  Branch  by  the  Board  that 

,,is   the    Industrial    Home   for   Blind 

Men,   John   O.   Jenkins,   president  of  the 
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A  cuckoo  clock  that  pleases  the  blind 
children    more    than    anything    else    was 
contributed  by  two  little  girls,  the  Misses 
Valentine    of    Brooklyn.      The    Borough 
Park    Sunshine    Branch,    of    which    Mrs. 
George  Fithian  is  president,  contributed 
many  articles  to  furnish  the  president's 
room.      The    Blind    Men's    Branch,    Miss 
Davis,  president,  has  sent  stores  of  pret- 
ty clothes  for  the  blind  babies.     A  dear 
old   lady,   ninety  years   old,   Mrs.   Davis, 
of    Brooklyn,    mends    all    the    children's 
stockings.       Pierrepont     Alden     Branch 
contributed    two     cribs,     and    Lawrence 
Allen  sent  a  couch.     The  Jamaica  "Pan- 
i  sy"    Branch,   of   twelve   little   girls,    sent 
the  twelve   baby  chairs  for   the  kinder- 
garten   table.     The    Baptist    Old   Ladies' 
Home   sent   quilts   for   the   cribs,    and   a 
big     trunk     of     underwear     and     night 
clothes.     Branch   Five  of  Brooklyn   con- 
tributed a  crib. 

The  chiffonier  in  the  secretary's  room 
was  given  by  Mrs.  Nellie  N.  C.  Furman, 
and  the  desk  by  Mrs.  Alden,  the  presi- 
dent. The  rugs  were  made  and  given  by 
many  different  members  from  oid  car- 
pet.    These  carpet  rugs  are  so  soft  and 


full  of  all  supplies,  and  promises  to  give 
whatever  is  wanted  for  it  at  any  time. 

Six  babies  were  enrolled  at  this  house-' 
warming,  one  a  three  months'  old  child, 
whose  mother  died  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Mrs.  Tregear  has  thirty-four  children  on 
her  list.  They  cannot  all  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  home  at  present,  but  they 
will  be  taken  in  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  at  a  time. 

Any  one  wishing  to  contribute  to  this 
charity  is  invited  to  send  money,  food, 
clothing,  or  supplies  of  any  kind,  to  96 
Fifth  avenue,  care  of  International  Sun- 

I  shine  Society,  Mrs.  Alden,  treasurer,  and 
I  friends  are  begged  to  report  all  blind 
babies  they  find  in  their  travels  about 
the  city.  The  Brooklyn  Home  will  be 
fully  equipped  to  accommodate  just  as 
many  as  the  home  will  hold.  Call  at  the 
Bounty  poorhouse  and  assure  yourself 
that  there  is  no  blind  baby  there.  Ask 
the  Commissioner  of  Charities  If  he 
learns  of  any  blind  little  one.  We  want 
a  list  of  all  the  blind  babies  in  the 
county  and  we  will  take  care  of  all  we 
can. 
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THOUGH  BLIND  AND  DEAF, 

Y> k         AGED'ANSONIA  RESIDENT 

FINDS  LIFE  WORTH  LIVING 


The  writings  of  Miss  Helen  Keller 
have  shown  what  remarkable  results 
may  be.  attained  by  patient  education 
of  the  deaf  and  blind.  Her  writings 
have  dealt  chiefly  with  the  education 
of  the  young.  The  possible  ways  in 
which  the  lives  of  those  who  have  be- 
come shut  off  from  the  world  by  loss 
of  the  precious  senses  in  old  age  have 
not  been  so  well  presented.  There  are 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  per- 
sons who,  after  years  of  activity,  often 
overwork  in  professional  lines,  becomo 
either  partially  or  wholly  deaf  and 
blind.  For  them  to  be  shut  up  in 
a  dungeon  of  darkness  and  silence  is 
perhaps  even  harder  than  for  those 
who  have  never  heard  and  seen.  But 
very  few  persons  who  fall  into  such 
hard  circumstances  know  themselves 
how  to  find  a  way  of  relief  and  few 
indeed  are  the  people  who  know  how 
much  such  old  blind  or  blind  and  deaf 
persons  can  accomplish.  A  brief  story 
of  the  experiences  and  of  the  remark-  I 
able  resourcefulness  shown  by  a  deaf  j 
and  blind  physician  now  living  in  An- 
sonia,  Conn.,  will  show  as  well  as  any- 
thing  could  how  a  person  cut  off  from 
everything  that  makes  life  worth  liv- 
ing can  get  back  into  touch  with  the 
world  known  to  the  senses  and  lead  a 
happy,  useful  life. 

After  being  engaged  in  active  prac- 
tice as  a  physician  for  more  than  50 
years.  Dr.  "William  Terry  totally  lost 
his  sight.  He  had  already  become  to- 
tally deaf.  At  the  age  of  somewhat 
|  over  70  he  found  himself  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  other  people. 
He  is  now  82  years  old  and  has  dur- 
ing these  last  10  years  had  many  ex- 
periences and  made  many  observations 
which  may  be  of  great  help  to  other  j 
blind  people.  The  following  words  are 
his  own: 

"The  account  which  I  shall  give  of 
my  own  blind  career  may,  I  hope  stim- 
ulate every  old  blind  person  to  learn 
the  art  of  reaaing  embossed  print  by 
the  fingers.  About  50  years  ago.  Dr. 
Moon,  a  learned  English  teacher,  lost 
his  sight.  He  undertook  to  teach  old 
blind  people  to  read,  but  could  not 
succeed  by  means  of  any  embossed 
print  then  in  vogue,  He  was  a  man  of 
noble  soul  and  wonderful  executive 
ability  and  invented  a  system  of  em- 
bossed print  very  boldly  and  promi- 
nently embossed  and  in  many  ways  ad- 


( Written   for  The  Sunday   Register.) 


mirably  adapted  to  the'  use  of  old 
blind  people  with  an  exhausted  sense 
of  touch.  By  means  of  that  system 
and  the  finer  point  systems  I  have 
read  many  books  and  their  contents 
have  afforded  me  great  comfort  and 
benefit  during  my  long,  lonely  days 
and  wakeful  nights.  I  can  read  for  a 
few  minutes  only  at  a  time  and  then 
have  to  get  plenty  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. The  few  minutes  during  which 
I  can  read  are  exceedingly  precious, 
for  when  my  mind  must  be  left  to 
roam  unbridled  it  feeds  on  the  green 
pastures  through  which  It  has  lately  i 
been    driven.     I    was     more     than    70  I 

years  old  when  I  became  unable  to 
read. anything  by  sight  and  my  friends 
thought  that  I  oould  not  learn  to  read. 
;  I  never  had  the  benefit  of  visiting  anv 
!  of  the  institutes  for  instruction  of  the 
blind  or  of  any  assistance  beyond 
what  my  own  friends  have  given  me, 
but  by  patient  toil  have  surmounted 
all  difficulties  in  a  degree  which  is  sur- 
prising to  myself. 

"The  American  Braille  is  really  the 
best  system  of  embossed  print  that 
I  can  imagine.  The  size  of  its  char- 
acters and  spaces  and  the  position  of 
Its  characters  are  exactly  right.  The 
whole,  of  every  character  comes  under 
the  finger  at  once.  Another  great  ad- 
vantage is  that  it  may  be  readily  writ- 
ten by  means  of  the  eight  line  Pocket 
Braille  Tablet,  winch  costs  but  $1, 
and  is  much  the  best  of  all  the  tablets 
I  know  of.  I  advise  every  person  who 
loses  his  sight  in  old  age  to  learn  the 
American  Braille,  uncontracted.  And 
let  him  practice  writing  it  by  means 
of  the  tablet  above  mentioned. 'There 
is,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a  free 
circulating  library  for  the  blind.  By 
a  recent  order  of  the  United  States 
postoffice  department  the  books  of  the 
blind  may  be  sent  through  the  mails 
postage  free.  This  ought  greatly  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  library 
which  has  already  done  noble  work. 

"I  found  myself  a  dozen  years  ago 
in  what  the  wonderful  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler calls  the  valley  of  two-fold  soli- 
tude, totally  deaf  and  blind.  I  could 
converse  with  no  one  and  had  to  in- 
vent a  system  of  touch  alphabet  for 
the  hand  which  by  the  use  of  a  mark- 
ed glove  has  enabled  me  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  conversation.  I  would  that 
the  system  might  benefit  many  others 


as  it  has  me,  No  other  system  would 
have  served  me  so  well.  By  it  I  have 
been  kept  well  informed  on  current 
events  and  in  sympathy  with  the  rap- 
idly advanced  and  ever  advancing 
philanthropy  and  Christianity  of  our 
blessed  times." 

This  system   of  touch  alphabet  mer- 
its a  word  of  description.    It  is  a  clever 
invention,    and   for   speed   and   ease   of 
communication  certainly  far  surpasses 
the    blind     alphabet     in    common    use. 
Briefly    the   system   is   this:     It   makes 
use   of   the   points     on    the  right  hand 
where   the   sense  of  touch  is  most  ac- 
ute, that  is,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 
the  creases  at  the  joints.     A  is  on  the 
tip  of  the  thumb,  B  on  the  thumb  nail, 
G   on   the   tip  of   the   index  finger  and 
D  on  the  nail,  E  on  the  tip  of  the  mid- 
dle finger  and  F  on  the  nail,  etc.     This 
process  brings  J  on  the  nail  of  the  l.t- 
tle  finger.     Then  the  next  letters  mov? 
back  across  the  front  of  the  hand   on 
the  first  creases.    Thus,  K  is  the  crease 
at  the  top  joint  of  the  little  finger,  L. 
the   corresponding   crease    on   the    ring 
finger,   M   on    the  middle   finger,   N   on 
the  first  finger  and  O  on   the   thumb. 
Now  back  across  the  hand  by  the'next 
lower  row  of  joint  creases:     P  on  the 
lowest  joint  of  first  finger,  Q  on  middle 

finger,  R  on  ring  finger  and  S  on  little 
finger.  Then  drop  down  as  before  and 
go  back  across  the  hand  on  the  lower 
level,  thus:  T  at  base  of  little  finger, 
U  at  base  of  ring  finger.  V  of  middle 
finger.  W  of  first  finger,  X  at  base  of 
thumb,  Y  in  palm  of  hand,  Z  on  left 
side  of  hand.  This  arrangement  of  let- 
ters, far  more  simply  to  illustrate  than 
describe,  enables  one  who  knows  the 
system  to  converse  with  perfect  ease, 
to  read  newspapers,  letters,  etc. 

It  is  w«ll  to  add  that  various  ways 
of  saving  time  may  be  devised.  Thus, 
a  touch  on  the  right  hand  means 
•Yes,"  touching  the  left  hand  signifies 
"No,"  and  touching  the  forehead  "I 
don't  know."  Moreover,  there  are  cer- 
tain word  signs  like  a  touch  on  the 
wrist  for  "and,"  and  phonetic  spelling 
like  "r"  for  "are."  The  end  of  a  word 
is  signified  by  gently  touching  the  back 
of  the  hand.  Then  the  blind  person  will 
repeat  aloud  what  he  has  understood. 
As  is  said  above,  by  using  a  white  glove 
marked  with  the  alphabet  anybody  can 
readily  talk  with  the  blind  person,  al- 
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ihough  he  never  used  the  system  be- 
fore. This  is  a.  tremendous  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  methods  where  the 
person  who  wishes  to  converse  must 
himself  know  the  blind  alphabet.  The 
system  is  an  excellent  method  of  talk- 
ing with  the  deaf  as  well  as  the  deaf 
and  blind.  It  is  much  less  conspicuous 
than  the  usual  deaf  alphabet  signs,  and 
can  be  used  without  attracting  the  least 
attention  by  two  people  sitting  next  to 
each  other  in  church,  at  the  theater, 
on  a  train  or  elsewhere. 

For  exercise  this  blind  man,  82  years 
old.  chops  and  saws  wood.  He  likes 
sawing  best,  and  will  work  at  it  by  the 
hour.  He  also  gets  enjoyment  from  a 
little  gardening.  To  allow  hjm  to  find 
his  way  around  alone  small  guide  ropes 
are  put  by  the  sides  of  the  paths.  These 
enable  him  to  take  walks  in  the  open 
air  in  pleasant  weather.  The  time  of 
day  he  knows  from  a  clock  without  a 
face. 

A  summary  of  some  of  his  achieve- 
ments show  what  he,  though  deaf  and 
blind,  has  been  able  to  do  during  the 
last  ten  years  and  what  almost  any 
old  blind  person  can  also  learn  to  do 
if  they  but  know  the  certainty  of  suc- 
cess and  have  the  necessary  persever- 
ance. Dr.  Terry  has  mastered  three 
distinct  systems  of  embossed  print  for 
the  blind — the  Moon,  the  American 
Braille,  and  the  New  York  Point— and 
has  read  a  multitude  of  books  in  each. 
He  has  learned  to  use  an  ordinary 
typewriter,  and  also  one  writing  raised 
characters.  He  has  invented  a  system 
of  touch  alphabet,  by  means  of  which 
the  newspapers  can  be  each  day  read 
to  him,  keeping  him  informed  of  cur- 
rent events  and  abreast  of  the  times. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  he  has 
done.  Perhaps  the  greatest  thing  of 
all  is  the  inspiration  that  he  has  given 
by  his  example,  living  a  cheerful,  valu- 
able life  despite  the  barriers  thatr  con- 
fine him  as  in  a  prison  where  no  light 
can  be  seen  and  no  voice  heard. 
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Dr.  Houston  Talked  on  "In- 
efficient Physicians  in  El- 
mira" Last  Night. 

DR.  GOOD  RESOLUTIONS  AND  DR. 
GOOD  ENOUGH  AMONG  THE 
PRACTITIONERS  SCORED— DE-; 
LIGHTFUL  MUSIC  AND  A  VERY 
LARGE  ATTENDANCE  MADE 
LAST  NIGHT'S  MEETING  A 
GREAT  SUCCESS. 


The     Rev.     Thomas     Houston,    "The 
Blind    Evangelist,"    talked    about     the 
"Inefficient  Physicians  of  Elmira"  last 
night,  but  none  of  the  doctors  will  feel 
like  prosecuting  him.     To  one  entering 
the  Franklin   Street  church  it  was  an 
attractive    scene.     Every     seat   in   the 
auditorium  was  filled.  Rising  about  the 
people    was    the    circular    pulpit    plat- 
form, and  standing  back  of  the  pulpit. 
or   pacing   about   it,    a     man     of      200 
pounds,   with    shining     black     glasses. 
Back  of  him,  and  higher,  the  choir  of 
over  30   singers,  who  sing  better  than 
any  place  the  evangelist  has  been,  was 
heard.     Few  have  the  voice  and  spirit 
to  lead  the   singing  as  this  blind  man 
leads  it.     When   it  is  fast  time  and  it 


drags,  he  exhorts  them  to  "get  a  move 
on,"  but  at  times  he  slows  it  down  to 
bring  out  the  thought.  His  sermon  was 
simple  in  plan,  but  full  of  direct  and 
intense  interest,  and  its  close  was  full 
of  appealing  pathos. 

His    Discussion. 

Mr.  Houston  began  by  describing  the 
woman  who  had  suffered  many  things 
of  many  physicians  and  was  worse.  She 
had  spent  all  she  had,  had  suffered 
much,  and  was  worse  off  than  at  first. 
This  woman  had  a  poor  opinion  of  all 
the  Jerusalem  doctors  and  in  her  opin- 
ion all  were  alike,  good  for  nothing. 
"My  purpose  is  to  expose  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  physicians  of  Elmira,'  said 
the  speaker.  "The  first  doctor  is  Dr. 
GoocJ,  Resolutions.  The  drinking  man 
says  he  is  going  to  quit  and  the  swear- 
ing man  too.  Dr.  Good  Resolutions  is- 
pretty  busy.  And  the  patient  is  often 
worse  off  than  at  first.  You  will  give 
up  at  last  and  say  'It  is  no  use!'  In 
Scotland  was  a  drinking  blacksmith, 
easily  moved,  who  used  to  drive  a  nail 
In  the  wall  and  say,  'Boys,  as  long  as 
that  nail  is  there  I  won't  drink.'  But 
when  his  wages  tumbled  into  his 
pocket,  he  would  get  pincers  and  pull 
the  nail  out  and  go  on  a  spree.  Good 
resolutions  are  no  good  except  you  take 
jTesus  with  them. 

The  second  Elmira  doctor  is  Dr. 
■Good  Enough.  Do  you  know  how  good 
I  am?  I  am  good  enough  to  go  to  hell 
— if  God  wants  me  to.  It  is  not  of 
works  but  of  grace.  If  God  could  have 
saved  you  on  your  goodness,  he  might 
have  saved  Jesus  from  the  cross.  God 
does  not  say  you  are  not  cultured,  but 
that  you  are  not  righteous,  and  God 
ought  to  know.  Some  doctors  try  to 
make  patients  feel  good  by  hiding  the 
diseases.  And  so  does  Dr.  Good 
Enough.  The  Christian  life  is  not  a  life 
of  negation  but  of  affirmation.  God 
desires  truth  in  the  inward  parts.  The 
heart  is  deceitful.  It  was  necessary 
for  Christ  to   come. 

''A  third  inefficient  Elmira  doctor  is 
Dr.  Good  Works.  He  is  especially  busy 
at  Lenten  time.  "A  man  is  doing  the 
best  he  can.  An  angel  can  not  do  more 
than  that.'  Shaw!  What  do  you 
know  of  angels?  It  is  not  of  works, 
but  of  grace.  Works  figure  for  every- 
thing after  you  are  saved,  but  not  be- 
fore. God  wants  you  to  take  His  sal- 
vation as  you  take  his  sunshine  and 
air.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
throw  yourself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
court  and  He  won't  save  you  till  you 
do.  You  can't  help  God  save  your 
soul — except  by  giving  it  up  as  a  bad 
job  and  letting  Him  do  it.  I  used  to 
hear  on  street  corners  in  Scotland  a 
song — 'It  is  finished,  yes,  indeed." 
(Here  Mr.  Houston   sang). 

The  fourth  poor  Elmira  doctor  is  Dr. 
Feeling.  What  do  you  expect  to  feel? 
If  you  did  take  this  doctor,  he  could 
only  take  you  to  the  edge  of  the  dark 
valley./  Is  there  no  feeling  in  religion? 
Yes,  affter  you  have  come.  But  not 
before.  You  want  the  effect  before  the 
cause.  We  have  to  do  things  against 
our/feelings.  As  men  going  to  work  on 
a  cjbld  morning.  No  matter  if  you  have 
feeling.  God  does  not  ask  you  to 
(el  but  to  believe.  Last  Saturday 
fight  I  said  good-bye  to  my  wife  and 

'children,  whom  I  have  never  seen,  and 
came  to  Elmira  slap-bang  against  my 
feelings.  'Even  to  those  who  believe  in 
Christ's  name.' 

"A  fifth  poor  Elmira  doctor  is  vr. 
Formality.  Tsese  are  those  who  lean 
on  rituals,  and  prayer  books,  etc.  if 
you  lean  on  this  doctor,  you  are  en- 
during your  soul.  A  form  of  Godliness 
without  the  power  is  a  frame  without 
a  picture.  Get  down  to  the  root  of  the 
matter— the  heart.  Mn_„, 

"A  sixth  poor  physician  is  Dr.  Moral 
ity..  A  very  good  one,  but  that  one 
thine  in  everything.  Religion  is  moral- 
ity set  on  fire.  I  only  dlff  or  from .you 
all  in  one  thing-lack  of  sight  I  am 
on  the  par  of  any  of  you  m good 
health.  I  lack  but  one  thing.  But  that 
one  thing  is  all.  Ye  patients  of 
morauS.  you'  won't  be  the  worse  for 


a    little    sight. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  change  doctors 
to-night.  I  have  tried  all  these  and 
all  are  fakes.  I  want  you  to  take  my 
physician — the  Grand  Physician.  I  am 
but  his  errand  boy.  I  went  to  him  to- 
night and  asked  him  what  message  I 
should  carry  to  you.  He  said  to  me, 
'Ask  them  if  they  are  willing  to  be 
made  whole.'  I  have  heard  of  a  North 
of  England  woman  who  was  ill,  and 
could  be  cured  by  only  one  physician, 
and  he  in  London.  She  delayed  going 
until,  when  she  did  go,  she  was  told, 
'He  died  yesterday.'  I  have  not  come 
to  tel  lyou  of  a  dead  physician,  but  of 
one  who  was  dead,  and  is  alive  for 
I  evermore." 
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In  the  general  movement  to  do  something 
to  aid  the  blind  and  to  prevent  blindness 
wherever  possible,  the  Act  before  the 
Legislature  making  it  the  duty  of  anyone, 
mother,  nurse  or  physician,  in  attendance 
upon  an  infant  to  report  to  the  local  Board 
of  Health  any  suggestion  of  diseased  or 
weak  eyes  which  the  child  may  show,  ap- 
pears a  practical  effort,  whose  results  In 
the  coming  generation  should  be  abundant. 
The  part  of  the  health  officer,  by  the  way, 
to  whom  such  report   is  made,   is   to   take 

immediate  action  that  shall  prevent  the 
child's  becoming  blind.  It  may  be  said  with 
little  or  no  exaggeration,  probably,  that 
never  did  the  State  have  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  to  prove  the  proverbial  worth 
of  the  ounce  of  prevention  than  in  enacting 
this  proposed  law. 
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A  BIDDEFORD  MUSICIAN. 
Prof.  Edward-  Clarke,  the  blind  organ 
1st  of  St.  Joseph's  church  in  Biddeford 
has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  i 
masterful  musician. 

In  learning  a  new  piece,  his  music 
after  being  transposed  to  the  dotted  sys< 
tern,  is  placed  conveniently  so  that  h< 
can  put  one  hand  on  it,  while  the  othei 
hand  touches  the  keys  of  the  piano 
Then  he  shifts  hands.  In  this  way  h( 
learns  the  complete  score. 

At  the  piano  or  organ,  whether  at 
church  or  concert,  there  is  never  the 
least  sign  of  hesitation  of  anything  thai 
would  make  one  think  the  performei 
could  not  see. 

His  wonderful  memory  aids  him  most. 
He  is  able  to  commit  piece  after  piece  ol 
the  most  difficult  music,  and  upon  play- 
ing will  never  make  a  break  or  mistake 
Each  year  the  professor  gives  a  re- 
cital in  his  city,  and  there  is  always  a 
crowded  house. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  at  home 
is  to  have  a  game  of  cards  with  friends. 
The  cards  being  pricked  slightly,  he  has 
only  to  run  his  hand  over  them  to  know 
what  they  are,  and  he  can  keep  track  of 
them  better  than  many  who  are  not 
blind. 

Professor  Clarke  was  born  in  Mont- 
real in  1867.  When  18  months  old  he  be- 
came totally  blind.  Later  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Nazareth  institution 

Aged  13,  he  had  studied  the  old  mas- 
ters and  at  a  concert  at  that  time  play- 
ed Mendelssohn's  "Sonata  aPasslonata." 
At  14,  he  began  studies  with  Prof.  D 
l>ucharme,  with  whom  he  stayed  till  the 
age  of  20,  when  he  left  the  institute  with 
the  highest  certificate  as  a  pianist  and 
organist. 

In  1891,  he  married  a  graduate  of  the 
same  institution,  .who  was  also  blind, 
bhe  too.  is  a  remarkable  pianist  and  the 
professor  a  most  severe  critic. 

In  1S95  he  was  selected  to  play  before 
the  governor  general  of  Canada,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  who  greatly  admired  the  art- 

him  bl?nd  "  firSt  W°Uld  n0t  believe 

no^itw,8  in,  19°°  that  he  was  offered  th7 
position    of    organist    in     St.      Joseph's 
church    Biddeford.    He  accepted  and  has 
oeen  there  ever  since. 


MIDDLETOWN    (CONN.)    PRESS. 


TUESDAY,  FEB.  it,  1905. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    Frank    Raymond    were   in  i 

ford,  Thursdaj .  ■ 
hibitior  given  In   the   House  of   Represen- 
tatives by  the  blind  children  from  the  in- 
stitute for  the  BU»«*  in   thai   city.     Spi 

i. tit    v.-ns   made    of    M  die    Ray- 

mom),  a  daughter  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.    Ray- 
mond in   the  Hartford   Tiir.es  as  belt 
i  bright  and  winsome  child  and  having   the 
sympathy    of   all    the    gathering 
hall." 

jfogton  Wxmi&txmt 

THURSDAY,   MARCH   2,  1905 
TO   HELP   THE   ADULT   BLIND 


Meeting  at  Mrs.  Richard  Olney's  to  Pro- 
mote Interest  in  Such  Work 


At  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Richard  Olney, 
415  Commonwealth  avenue,  Wednesday 
afternoon,  C.  F.  F.  Campbell  gave  a  most 
interesting  address  on  "Remunerative  Oc- 
cupations for  the  Blind."  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  with  the  stereopticon  to  show 
the  capabilities  of  the  blind  along  educa- 
tional,  musical  and   industrial   lines. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind  has 
opened  an  experiment  station  in  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  Mr.  Campbell  is  super- 
intendent, to  find  and  test  industries  and 
processes  which  seem  practicable  for  the 
blind.  The  principles  which  must  underlie 
the  future  industrial  work  of  the' blind  are 
being  worked  out  at  the  experiment  station. 
Many  applicants  have  not  the  means  to 
pay  their  board  while  being  trained.  Mate- 
trial  and  instruction  are  indispensable,"  and 
machines  which  warrant  trial  ought  to  be 
procured  and  tested.  For  these  reasons, 
said  Mr.  Campbell,  the  association  asks 
aid  from,  all  who  would  help  the  blind  to 
become  self-reliant  and  self-supporting.  An 
agent  who  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
life  among  the  blind  has  been  engaged  to 
represent  the  association  and  a  visitor  will 
meet  the  blind  in  their  homes  or  at  the 
experiment   station. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Putnam,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Infant  Asylum,  also  spoke 
briefly,  after  which  there  was  an  informal 
reception  with  afternoon  tea. 
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In  Society 

— _ 

Mrs.  Olney  Has 
A  Charity  Tea 

So  Seldom  She  Appears  at  a 
Function  That  Her  Hospit- 
able Rooms  Were  Crowded. 


It  is  all  too  seldom  Mrs.  Richard  Olney 
is  seen  at  a  function,  semi-public  or 
Private,  so  it  was  a  genuine  pleasure 
yesterday  to  he  received  in  her  hospita- 
ble home,  which  she  opened  in  the  cause 
of  charity.  The  spacious  rooms  were 
filled  all   the  afternoon,  -and  by  repre- 

DriviiP~  me>?  and  w£men  wh0  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  C.  F.   F    Camnbell 

P    Pu?n»S.f0r  th?„b'ind-  and  bk  Charles 

setts  hff?;*pTdfnt  of  th0  Massachu- 
setts   intant    Asylum.      After    the     ad- 

hS'ome  dfr!rty  tea  was  served  in  ?he 
Miss  But%rnfnf  v,1"00™-  Presided  over  by 
thoL.  er  of  the  Lu«aiow,  a  cousin  of 
2d     wholf'™  nd  by  Mrs-  Rjchard  Olneyf 

da^ghter^oY  t^"?at  McCullagh)  is  a 
McCullalh  Af  w6  lat0  Rev-  Archibald 
uia«^L°fJVol'cestei"  she  is  a  quiet, 
verfaftn?'8   matron    and    looked 

White  fnrHa   »  It      "\   £r0Wn     Velvet     with 

Butler   wi«  s"k  a.nd  becoming  hat.    Miss 

ofwWf,Mn,S  tbIac*   ?lIk   with   touches 

ithe  fln«  on  «»?t?-note3  with  admiration 
ine  nne  oil  painting  of  Mrs    Olnev    «!r 

ond fidv    /n    ti,  mf  Pjaptically  as    *sec- 
i»„  >»    fly«  ln    tne    land."     Her    devotion 

asslsSnclTn^t?16^"3'  and  v^uabl" 
assistance    to    the    White    House    bride 

•ft  made  her  dearly  blloved. 

Noted    guests    at    the    informal    reeen- 
tion  were  the  Rev.   and   Mrs    Paul   R? 

Pa^'liZ  KeAheW"  •  Mis^Ide'linf  Manning 
«&i?    n%     Agassiz      Shaw,      Mrs       John 

WhftnS  and™!,  Fleisch^,  K  Annie 
vMucney  and  many  more.    The  t«a  tahto 
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NEW  YORK,  MARCH  4,  1905. 

Some  Hints  for  the  Blind. 

A  unique  book  is  to  appear  immediately 
through  the  Macmillan  Company,  which 
consists  in  advice  and  counsels-  to  persons 
who  have  lost  their  sight  or  who  are  in 
danger  of  losing  it.  Jt  Is  an  English 
translation  by  Carroll  E.  Edson,  A.  M.. 
M.  D.,  from  the  French  of  Dr.  Emile 
Java],  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
Of  Medicine,  entitled  "  On  Becoming 
Blind:  Advice  for  the  Use  of  Persons 
Losing  Their  Sight."  The  book  was  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  there  are  very 
few  hooks  on  the  subject  of  advice  to 
those  who  hive  suddenly  become  blind. 
Dr.  Java)  lost  his  signi  when  he  was  six- 
ty-two years  of  age.  He  writes  not  for 
the  blind  one,  but  rather  for  his  or  her 
family.     He  points  out  in  his  introduction 


thai   the  oculist  would  do  n  more  hum 
thing  If  he  told  his  paticnl   whether  there 
was  any  hope  of  sighl   or  not,  and,  if  then 
was  not,  to  teach  thai  person,  while  there 
is  slill  a  little  power  le.fl  in  the 
first  elements  of  Braille  writing. 
The  first  piece  of  .t«i\  ice  i  >r.  javal  ■ 

is   never  td   lie   to  a    blind    man,    be   the   cost 

what  it  may.  The  nexl  thing  (o  do  is  to 
maintain     "  atsolulc      Ordo-l   "     around     the 

unfortunate,  so  thai   he  can  find  what   he 

wants  and  to  allow  him  to  do  as  much  as 
possible  for  himself.  There  Is  a  chapter  <>n 
"  Replacing  Sight  by  Other  Senses."  lie 
suggests  occupations  for  the  one  who  does 
not  see— amusements,  traveling,  homes. 
&c.  lie  writes  about  music,  games,  smok- 
ing, memorv  and  mnemonics,  marriage, 
the  psychology  of  the  blind,  tlu-  sixth 
sense,  and  other  topics  of  interest  and 
value. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  4,  I90o. 
The  North    Carolinia  Institu- 


tion. 


The  Report  of  the  N.  C.  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb    and    the    Blind 
for  the    biennal    term    ended  in  J  904 
has  reached  me  with  the  compliments 
of  the    Principal.   The    name  of    this 
Institution  is   misleading.     The    Old 
North  State  has  nobly    provided    for 
its  white  deaf  children  at   Morgantoq 
among  the  mountains  of  the  western 
part  of  the     State    while    the    white 
[blind   have  inherited  from  the  parent 
Institution  the  building-s  and  grounds 
which  once  accommodated  the  whole 
school  at    Raleigh.    To    this    distinct 
blind  school  the  State  has  tacked    on 
a  dual  school  for  the    deaf    and    the, 
blind  negro  children     of    the    State, 
that    they    might    be    supervised  in 
their  school  work   by    the    high    skill 
I  aud  splendid  experience  of  Principal 
I  John  E.    Ray.     It    is    possible,    nay, 
more  than  probable   that    the   negro 
school  had  its  inception    before    Mr. 
Ray's  time  there,  as  Principal;  but  he 
had  pushed    it    forward    into    much 
more  than  a  mere  industrial    school. 
They  have    a    Literary    department 
and  music  for  the   blind;  and  all    the 
desirable  branches  of  instruction  for 
the  deaf.  The  negro  school  is  a    com- 
mon appendage  to  the  schools    south 
of  Virginia,  and  Maryland  and  Ken- 
tucky   a  so    have    them.     Virginia  is 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  doubt- 
less with  much  propriety.     Our.need 
for  such  an  appendage  has  not    been 
developed,  and  perhaps  will  not    be. 
The     few      colored     applicants  are 
provided  for  in    neighboring    States. 
In  the  north    and    west,    the   schools 
are  not  separate  and  both    races  are 


^ 
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eived  into  the  Institutions. 

In  his  blind  school  Mr.  Ray  has  a 
strong  staff,  and  extensive  curricu- 
lum and  a  high  grade  of  work  in 
every  department.  He  points  with 
pride  to  his  trophies  trom  the  vari- 
ous fairs,  and  to  the  recognized  pro- 
ficiency of  his  graduates  wherever 
he  has  put  tliem  to  work. 

He  has  run  his  attendance  up  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  more  than 
two  hundred  of  which  are  blind;  but 
he  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  classify 
in  detail  the  two  races,  leaving  to 
the  curious  the  luxury  of  counting 
the  loug  columns  of  girls  and  boys 
of  the  two  races  for  their  private 
satisfaction. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  re- 
port is  the  personal  report  of  Direc- 
tor John  A.  Simpson  of  the  music 
department  who  has  long  been 
connected  with  the  school,  uniting  its 
honorable  pasts  with  its  distinguish- 
ed present.  Mr.  Simpson,  sightless 
himself,  is  a  wise  guide  in  his 
prominent  sphere  of  action.  He  re- 
commends the  purchase  of  a  better 
pipe  organ  than  he  has  enjoyed  in 
the  past,  suggesting  that  a  three 
thousand  dollar  instrument  would 
possibly  be  equal  to  the  requirments 
of  the  school;  and  he  points  out  with 
much  force  the  advantage  it  would 
yield    his  pupils  in    preparing    them 

for  choir  service  in  the  churches  as  a 
means  of  support. 

Mr.  Buy  takes  occasion  to  press 
upon  his  people  the  crying  shame  of 
allowing  the  feebleminded  to  remain 
uncaved  for  in  North  Carolina,!  West 
Virginia  has  still  to  hide  her  face  to 
conceal  her  blushes  at  the  neglect  of 
the  unfortunate  children  of  her  free 
mountaineers  who  happen  to  be  born 
with  less  mother  wit  than  falls  to  the 
common  lot.  Their  claims  are  not 
often  pleaded  in  the  reports  of  such 
institutions,  though  there  is  much 
occajion  for  it.  Pupils  frequently 
get  worked  in  that  might  be  better 
provided  for  in  a  special  school  of 
the   kind. 


COLORADO  INDEX.  MARCH  2,  1905. 
Washington's  Birthday. 


The  one  hundred  and  seventy  third  birth- 
day anniversary  of  the  Father  of  his  Country 
was  appropriately  observed  at  the  school. 

Early  in  the  morning  Old  Glory,  which 
Washington  had  done  so  much  to  make  a  great 
national  ensign,  was  flung  to  the  breeze  from 
our  tall  flag  staff  in  token  that  it  was  a  nation- 
al holiday.  The  usual  routine  of  school  was 
suspended  and  throughout  the  day  most  of  the 
pupils  devoted  themselves  to  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  their  costumes  for  the 
colonial  entertainment  in  the  evening  and 
rehearsing  the  various  parts  they  were  to  play. 

About  half    past   seven   the    doors  of   the 

Anditorium  were  flung  open  and  visitors  began 

to  arrive.     The   tecachers    and    their   families 

were  all  present.     President  Humphrey,   Hon. 

E.  J.  Eaton,  of  the  Board,  and  Mrs.  Eaton   and 

a  number  of  invited    friends   were   among  the 

guests.     Persons  not  connected  with  the  School 

were  charged  twenty-five  cents  admission  and 

those  who  came  and  paid  this  amount   seldom 

invested   a   quarter   to    better    purpose.     The 

entertainment   began   at    eight    o'clock.     The 

staue  was  draped  with  flags   and   streamers  of 

bunting  in  the  national   colors  and   above  the 

mantelpiece  hun^   a   copy  of  Gilbert  Stuart's 

portrait  of  Washington.     Lighted   candelabra 

on  the  mantel,  a  spinning  wheel  and  other  such 

articles   of   pre-revolutionary    use,     helped    to 

increase  the  delusion  and  carry  the  spectator 

back  to  the  days  when  Washington  and  the  coun 

try  were  young.     In  each  of  the    twenty-four 

windows  of  the  hall  were  set  a  counle  of  Ho-ht- 
ed  candles  which  afforded  illumination  while 

the  electric  lights  were  turned  off  for  the  time 

being. 

When  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  number 
of  the  program  it  disclosed  a  tableau  of  about 
eighty  five  of  the  pupils  all  in  colonial  cos- 
tumes and  representing  various  characters 
and  occupations  of  the  time.  The  bright  colors 
of  the  costumes  and  the  artistic  grouping  of 
the  characters  made  the  tableau  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  it  was  vigorously  applauded. 

Next  "Columbia"  was  rendered  in 
concert  by  nine  of  the  deaf  girls,  accom- 
panied by  the  voices  of  three  of  the  blind 
girls,   Miss  Woodruff  at  the  piano. 

A  minuet  was  then  danced  by  four  couples, 
Stephen  Janovick  and  Edith  Williams,  James 
Tuskey  and  Pearl  Bean,  Leroy  Henderson  and 
Ella  Duffy,  George  Hill  and  Sylvia  Hewitt. 
The  stately  figures  of  the  dance  were  executed 
in  perfect  time  with  the  music,  and  the  whole 
was  so  pleasing  that  the  audience  insisted  on 
an  encore  and  the  dance  was  repeated.  During 
the  dance  the  end  of  the  stage  was  occupied 
by  George  and  Martha  Washington  and  their 
court  to  whom  each  couple  made  a  deep  curt- 
sey as  it  came  upon  the  scene.  The  credit  for 
the  surprising  success  of  this  item  of  the 
program  is  due  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Purdy  Smith, 
of  the  city,  who  voluntarily  offered  her  services 
for  the  occasion  and    thus   earned    the   thanks 


not  only  of  her  pupils  but  of  a  delighted    aud- 
ience. 

A  scarf  drill  by  nine  of  the  girls  closed  the 
evening's  entertainment  and  was  one  of  the 
best  of  the  various  kinds  of  drills  that  have  so 
far  been  given  at  the  School.  The  marching 
was  perfect  and  the  color  effects,  all  combin- 
tions  of  the  national  red,  white  and  blue  were 
exceedingly  pleasing. 

Mr.  Campbell  and  Miss  Dudley  trained  the 
participants  in  this  number  who  were  Edith 
Williams,  Cora  Washburn,  Elna  Peterson,  Ella 
Duffy,  Bertha  McCormick,  Mabel  Jensen, 
Gertrude  Trissell,  Mary  Smith  and  Pearl  Bean. 

The  entertainment  was  a  great  success, 
but  the  work  of  preparation  involved  was  also 
immense.  The  pupils  not  only  purchased  the 
materials  for  the  costumes,  but  engaged  a  lady 
from  town  four  days  to  help  in  the  sewing. 
Mrs.  Allen  is  the  one  they  chiefly  have  to 
thankthatthe  costumes  were  done  so  well  and 
finished  in  time,  Mises  Dudley  and  Park  also 
contributing  their  time  and  skill  with  the 
needle. 

A  flash  light  picture  of  a  repetition  of  the 
first  tableau  was  taken  by  Mr.  Weeks  at  the 
close  of  the  entertainment. 


IMPOfeSIBLE. 


Tsy 


She — There's  a 
He— Well,  tell 


blind  man  outside  asking  for  youl 

him  he  can't  see  me. — St  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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HE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Fat  two  weeks  ending  March  i ,  iyOj. 

AVAL. 

On  Becoming  Blind.  Advice  por  the  Use  of  Persons  Losing  Their  Sight. 
By  Dr.  Emile  Javal,  Honorary  Director  of  the  Ophthalmic  Laboratory  of  the 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes;  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  Translated 
by  Carroll  E.  Edson,  A.M.,  M.D. 

c.  (Feb.  23,  1905),  14+191  p.  i2mo,  cl.,  $1.25,  net. 

\  BECOMING  BLIND 

Advice  for  the  Use  of  Persons  Losing  Their  Sight.     By  EMILE  JAVAL,  Member 

of  the  French   Academy  of   Medicine.     Translated  by   Dr.   Carroll   E.   Edson. 

Cloth,  i2mo. 

Dr.  Javal's  book  achieved  a  great  success  on  its  publication  in  Paris  a  yea. -ago  under 

title  of  "Entre  Aveugles."     It  is  so  notable  for  its  treatment  of    he  subject  that  it  seems 

ly  to  become  one  of  those  unique  books  which  are  without  rivals  in  their  own  field     It 

sists  in  advice  and  counsels  to  persons  who  have  lost  their  sight  or  who  are  in  danger 

losing    it. 


LIND  CHILDREN 

DELIGHT  LEGISLA 
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IVE  A  XOYEL  PERFORMANCE  IN 

THE  HALL  OF  REPRESEN- 
TATIVES. 


Much  interest  was  shown  by  the  nient- 
;rs  of  the  general  assembly  yesterday 

the  exhibition  which  was  given  in  Rep- 
■seutative  hall  by  children,  from  the 
hool  for  the  blind. 

The  children  began    to    gather  in   the 

>rridor  of  the  eapitol   as    early   as   12 

"clock.      When  the  house  adjourned,  the 

•hool   band   played     several     selections 

lid   were  given   hearty   applause.        As 

II 


soon  as  the  children  were  comfortably 
seated  in  the  hall,  the  band  plaved  sev- 
eral difficult  selections  and  showad  ex- 
cellent judgment  iu  their  rendition. 

A  lesson  in  nature  study  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  teachers.  This  was  opened 
by  Miss  Sadie  Raymond,  daughter  of 
Representative  Raymond  of  Hebron. 
This  and  other  exercises  demonstrated 
the  excellent  work  which  is  being  done 
by  the  school. 

After  spending  some  time  listening  to 
the  children  and  watching  them  at  their 
various  tasks,  several  of  the  representa- 
tives said: 

"This  is  surely  educational  work  and 
should  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ward  of  education." 
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Home  for  the  Blind. 
A  number  of  Watertown  people  who 
are  interested  in  the  blind  purpose  to 
make  an  organized  effort  to  help  along 
the  movement  started  by  Oscar  Oat- 
man   the  blind  musician  of  Adams,  to 
found  a  home  for  the  blind.    Mr.  Oat- 
man  is  enthusiastic  in  his  plan  and  re- 
cently promoted  an  amateur  dramatic 
entertainment  at  Adams,  the  proceeds 
of  which  forms  the  nucleus  of  a  fund 
for  the  proposed  home.    A  committee 
of  business  men  of  Adams  has    been 
formed  to  handle  this  fund. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  convention 
of  the  blind  in  Watertown  next  June 
as  one  of  the  features  of  old  home 
week  and  in  connection  with  it  to  give 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  blind  peo- 

Pl  Watertown  people  who  are  interest- 
ed in  this  project  are  Invited  to  mee. 
Sunday  afternoon  jut  3  at  the  home  of 
Miss  Nellie  C.  TerYy,  22  Mullin  street. 
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OUR  GREAT  LOSS. 

A  deep  sorrow  has  come  to  the  school  in  the  death,  on 
February  18th,  of  our  beloved  and  respected  steward,  Mr.  Rezin 
W.  Bell. 

While  his  more  than  twenty  years  of  loving  and  devoted 
service  have  endeared  him  to  students,  officers  and  employes 
alike,  the  editors  of  The  Harp  cannot  but  feel  a  personal  and 
especial  loss.  His  wise  counsel  as  to  methods  and  ways  and 
means,  which  his  long-  experience  made  invaluable  to  them, 
were  supplemented  by  an  intimate  interest  and  cordial  support 
that  have  been  a  great  encouragement  in  critical  times. 

The  shock  of  bereavement  is  too  recent  to  permit  us  to  do 
his  memory  justice  at  this  time.  It  is  but  in  discharge  of  what 
is  due  him  that  we  announce  it  as  our  intention  to  make  the 
March  Harp  a  special  memorial  number  in  his  honor. 


It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  we  record  the  visit  to  our 
school  on  February  2d,  3d,  and  4th,  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution  for  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Pa.     During 
brief  sojourn  among  us  Mr.  Alien  twice  addressed  the  stu- 
dents upon  the  scope  and  system  of  discipline  of  what  are  per- 
haps the  two  best  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  world;  viz.,  the 
Royal    Normal    College,    England,   and   the    Perkins    Institute, 
Boston.     Our  visitor   dwelt    emphatically   upon   the   points    of 
contrast  between  these  institutes  and  our  own  school,  and  with 
good  reason;  for  we  realize,  with  him,  that  the  results  to  be 
desired  from  the  education  of  our  people  can  best  be  obtained 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  good  fruits  that  tried  methods  have 
already  produced. 

Much  that  is  desirable  might  be  accomplished  in  the  cause 
nearest  all  our  hearts,  if  the  heads  of  other  institutes  would 
appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  more  sympathetic  intercourse 
between  those  holding  places  of  such  solemn  responsibility. 
Surely  there  is  much  that  ought  to  be  done  in  our  common  in- 
terests which  only  the  united  efforts  of  "All  the  Powers  That 
Be"  can  successfully  perform.  The  problems  that  are  everywhere 
clamoring  for  solution  are  the  same  throughout  the  states;  but 
only  when  our  educators  and  thf.se  philanthropists  especially 
interested  in  us  will  learn  to  distinguish  between  mole-hills 
and  overshadowing  mountains,  will  our  salvation  be  insured. 
"To  work  together  lor  good" 'is  the  moral  we  draw  from  Mr. 
Allen's  visit. 
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HON.  WALTER  L.  CAMPBELL. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  our  readers  this  mont 
another  eminent  personage,  who,  notwithstanding  his  bein 
handicapped  by  his  lack  of  sight,  achieved  great  success  in  th 
world. 

Hon  Walter  L.  Campbell,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  < 
eastern  Ohio,  was  born  at  Salem,  November  13,  1812,  and  die 
January  '24,  1905.  His  father,  John  Campbell,  was  a  saddle 
his  grandfather,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister. 

At  the  early  age  of  five,  the  boy  lost  his  sight  through 
thoughtless  prank  of  a  child  with  whom  he  was  playing.  Whe 
nine  years  of  age,  Walter  entered  this  school  where  for  seve 
years  he  labored  successfully  in  spite  of  the  limited  facilities  the 
at  the  disposal  of  students.  While  here  he  became  a  proficiers 
musician  and  taught  music  one  year  after  leaving.  He  entere 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Blind  at  Philadelphia,  in  186( 
where  a  more  advanced  study  of  music  could  be  followed.  Her 
his  ambition  was  inspired  to  take  a  classical  course ;  accord 
ingly,  he  abandoned  his  music  and  devoted  his  time  to  literar 
study.  With  this  end  still  in  view,  he  returned  to  Salem  wher 
he  began  a  course  of  preparatory  study  before  entering  col 
lege.  Tn  1863,  he  matriculated  in  Western  Reserve  College 
during  his  four  years'  stay  there  he  was  distinguished  as  a  stu 
dent  of  no  mean  ability  in  spite  of  his  handicap.  His  secon 
year  he  won  a  prize  in  English  composition;  and  the  year  foS 
lowing  was  crowned  with  no  less  success  in  a  Latin  test.  Whei 
he  graduated  in  1867  he  stood  second  in  a  large  class.  Thi; 
same  year  Mr.  Campbell  began  the  study  of  law  under  Tudg< 
Ambler,  at  Salem.  Later,  he  entered  the  law  school  at  Harvarr 
University,  finished  in  one  year  and  passed  the  examination 
given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Boston., 

Having  thus  completed  his  education  in  the  various  schools 
and  colleges,  Mr.  Campbell  entered  the  contest  of  life  on  an 
equal  footing  with  his  seeing  brothers. 

About  this  time  Wyoming  became  a  Territory  and  talentc 
men  were  needed.  Mr.  Campbell  went  to  Wyoming  and  soon 
his  marked  intelligence  was  recognized.  He  was  made  U.  S 
Commissioner,  a  position  he  ably  held  for  a  number  of  years. 

On  returning  to  Ohio,  he  wa.s  married  and  settled  in 
Youngstown.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  assumed  editorship 
of  the  Mahoning  Register,  and  for  seven  years  followed  the 
paper  through  its  various  changes  and  moulded  public  opinion 
His  editorial  work  was  dictated  to  an  amenuensis  or  was  writ 
ten  on  the  typewriter' with  ereat  rapidity  and  accuracy.  Under 
his  wise  management  the  paper  progressed  rapidlv. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Campbell  was  elected  Mayor  of  Youngstown 
In  this,  as  in  other  positions  formerly  mentioned,  as  a  man  of 
business  he  far  surpassed  many  who  were  blessed  with  all  their 
natural  powers.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  Mr. 
Campbell  retired  from  public  life  and  devoted  his  time  to  writ 
ing.  His  first  production  was  a  sociological  treatise  bearing 
the  name  "Civitas,"  which  showed  his  marked  literary  ability. 

Tn  later  years  Mr.  Campbell  amassed  considerable  wealth 
from  investments  in  mining  stock.  Two  years  ago  he  moved 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  which  place  he  considered,  to  quote  his 
own  words:  "The  most  delightful  city  in  the  country,  for  one 
who  depends  upon  his  hearing  for  his  pleasure."  He  often 
visited  the  halls  of  Congress  and  Chamber  of  Supreme  Court, 
making  friends  with  scholars  and  statesmen. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  on  account  of  his  wife's  illness,  Mr. 
Campbell  went  to  New  York  to  place  her  under  more  skillful 
medical  treatment.  After  providing  for  the  comfort  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  he  left  the  metropolis  and  came  to  his  sister's 
home  in  Youngstown,  where  he  died.  His  death  was  caused  by 
apoplexy. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  characterized  by  his  strong  will,  his  fixed 
and   determined  views  concerning  anything  he   thought  to  be 


ighl  :  however,  he  was  kind  and  was  interested  in  everything1 
hat  tended  to  improve  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Tie  had  little 
ise  for  tin-  false  and  frivolous.  Social  life  had  few  charms  for 
Jr.  Campbell.  Aside  from  membership  in  a  Greek  letter  fra- 
ernal  society  he  had  no  connection  with  am  other  social  or- 
ganization.    He  believed  in  the  Swedenborgian  faith. 

Mr.  Campbell's  strong  character  and  well-rounded  life  will 
ontribute  much  that  is  good  to  the  historv  of  Youngstown. 
-urelv  this  life  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to  us,  especially  when 
,e  remember  that  the  ladder  of  fame  upon  which  he  climbed 
ad  its  resting-place  in  this  school. 

WHAT  CAN  THE  BLIND  DO? 


Since  visiting  the  homes  of  some  of  our  former  pupils,  the 
question  has  come  to  onr  minds,  "What  can  we  add  to  our 
course  of  training  that  will  enable  a  greater  number  to  lead 
more  useful  and  happier  lives?"  In  this  age  when  the  majority 
i^i  girls  and  boys  are  expected  to  be  self-supporting  as  soon  as 
the  school  age  is  passed,  if  we  would  place  our  pupils  on  a 
nearly  equal  footing  with  the  seeing,  they  must  have  more  ave- 
nues opened  to  them. 

We  must  remember  that  the  greater  number  of  seeing 
people  who  earn  their  own  living,  do  not  accomplish  their  inde- 
pendence through  the  application  of  knowledge  gained  from 
books  alone,  but  by  the  following  of  some  trade  or  occupation, 
and  in  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  cases,  these  trades 
were  learned  while  attending  the  public  schools ;  for  manual 
training  is  an  important  part  of  the  public  school  course  in 
many  places  throughout  our  country.  Tf  these  advantages 
place  the  seeing  boy  and  girl  on  a  more  useful  and  independent 
plane,  would  not  similar  advantages  make  our  blind  boys  and 
girls  more  useful- and  independent? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  greater  number  of  our  suc- 
cessful blind  have  become  so  by  following  the  trades  which 
they  have  been  able  to  acquire  in  our  school,  namely  :  tuning 
and  broommaking.  With  this  fact  before  us  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  the  importance  of  adding  more  trades  to  the  course  of  our 
manual  training,  for  all  cannot  be  piano  tuners  and  broom- 
makers. 

We  make  a  special  plea  in  behalf  of  our  girls  who  need  some 
kind  of  employment.  Manv  of  them  have  no  homes  and  when 
they  leave  school  they  go  out  into  the  world  as  objects  of 
charity,  for  although  they  have  a  fairly  good  literary  education 
they  are  unable  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
Thev  have  no  occupation  and  have  no  opportunitv  of  learning 
housekeeping  and  consequently  have  to  depend  on  charity:  this 
condition  makes  a  sensitive  person  (and  this  is  the  disposition  of 
most  blind  people)  very  unhappy  and  therefore  less  agreeable 
to  society. 

Some  of  our  pupils  are  blessed  with  music-loving  souls  and 
refined  tastes,  accompanied  with  good  voices  and  flexible 
fingers:  these  persons  after  receiving  the  degree  of  cultivation 
which  our  school  affords,  can,  by  the  exercise  of  such  talent 
and  knowledge,  make  themselves  both  useful  and  entertaining 
to  society,  and  at  the  same  time  earn  a  good  living,  but  many 
have  not  been  so  favored. 

We  believe  some  possess  oratorical  powers,  who,  if  they 
could  obtain  special  training  along  this  line,  might  make  prac- 
tical use  of  it  in  lecturing  and  reading  for  the  public.  Occa- 
sionally we  catch  glimpses  of  talent  for  writing  which  is  not 
developed  as  it  might  be  owing  to  insufficient  training  and  prac- 
tice. We  realize  that  a  writer  needs  an  all-round  education. 
We  believe  many  of  our  people  might  make  successful  jour- 
nalists, if  their  best  efforts  were  directed  (during  the  course  of 
education)  to  studies  which  would  especially  tit  them  for  work 
of  this  kind.  The  requirements  of  a  writer  are  a  thorough 
knowledge   of   punctuation   (a   characteristic   deficiency-   of    the 


blind.)  a  good  command  of  the  English  language  and  a   famfl 
iarit)    with  the  besl   literature.     But  we  remember  that  onl 
few    of    our   pupils    arc    able    to    continue    their    education    i 
leaving  school.      Manv  of  their  seeing  brothers  consider   tl 
public    school     training    oiilv     a    partial    preparaton    training. 
Knowing  that  our  pupils  in  the  majority  of  cases.are  depend 
on  this  school  for  a  preparation  for  life's  work,  should  we  not 
endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  discover  the  trend  of  each  uu 
folding  mind  and  direct  it  in  the  course  of  its  special  aptitude? 
Who  knows  what  treasures  may  be  hidden  in  this  varied  collec 
tion  of  humanity?     We  may  not  produce  Homers  and  Miltons, 
but  may  we  not  produce  Hubers  and  Crosbys?     Have  we  less 
genius  here  than  elsewhere? 

However,  it  is  not  the  talented  about  whom  we  must  most 
concern  ourselves,  but  the  more  numerous  class  who  have  no 
special  aim  in  life,  those  who  are  bound  to  be  dependent  on 
others  unless  they  have  a  greater  variety  of  trades  or  occupa 
tion-  in  which  to  find  their  special  aptitude,  wherein  they  can 
apply  themselves  until  they  can  at  least  do  one  thing  well 

•  If  there  be  those  who  cannot  get  anything,  let  us  be  sure  it 
is  not  from  a  lack  of  opportunitv  or  instruction.  Let  us  urge 
Upon  the  people  the  need  of  means  to  add  to  our  school  a  cook 
ino-  and  housekeeping  department  with  competent  overseers  for 
the  benefit  of  our  girls,  especially  those  whom  we  know  will  be 
obliged  to  do  this  kind  of  work  after  leaving  school. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  work  which  have  been  taught  the 
blind  beside  broommaking  and  cane  seating  for  the  boys,  and 
bead-work,  crocheting,  and  sewing  for  the  girls,  which  might 
be  helpful  to  both.  We  have  heard  of  several  who  have  be- 
come very  successful  masseurs  and  masseuses.  This  is  a  work 
in  which  both  sexes  ca.n  participate  if  they  have  the  opportunity 
of  learning  it.  Some  blind  people  have  made  themselves  nearly 
independent  by  basket  weaving.  The  making  of  hammocks  and 
fishnets  might  be  profitable  to  many,  as  well  as  weaving  and 
boxmaking,  all  of  which  are  taught  in  some  schools  for  blind. 

In  our  opinion,  no  pupil  who  possesses  a.  reasonable  degree 
of  intelligence  and  ability  should  be  allowed  to  leave  our  school 
until  he  has  mastered  some  trade,  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the 
faculty  he  is  sufficiently  qualified  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  a  mu] 
sicianor  music  teacher.  Mary  Harding 
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EXHIBITION  BY  BLIND. 

hildren  From  the  School  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


A  class  from  the  school  for  the  blind, 
onducted  unde  rthe  supervision  of  the 
tate   board  of  education  of  the  blind 
rave  an   exhibition  In  the  hall   of  the 
louse    of    representatives    at    1:15    thi» 
fternoon,  after  the  orchestra  from  the 
nstitution  had  rendered  several  seleo- 
ions  in  the  corridor. 
The  exhibition  opened  with  a  difficult 
ria,  which  was  played  irr  unison  and 
,'ith   considerable   musical   skill. 
A  lesson  in  nature  study  was  opened 
bv  little  Miss  Sadie  Raymond,  a  daugh- 
ter   of    Representative      Raymond       of 
Hebron.      The  little  girl  is  a  bright  and 
winsome  child  and  had  the  sympathy  of 
all  the  gathering  in  the  hall. 

Several  of  the  children  gave  descrip- 
tions of  objects  placed  in  their  hands. 
Articles    made   by   members    of      the 
kindergarten  of   the   school   were     put 
on  exhibition. 

A.    lesson    in    geography    was      given 
and  also  one  in  history. 


\' 
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AT  MD.  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND. 


Washington's  Birthday  to  Be  Appro- 
priately Celebrated. 

The  birthday  of  Washington  will  be  ap- 
propriately celebrated  with  patriotic  ex- 
ercises tonight  at  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind. 

The  large  assembly  hall  has  been  deco- 
rated with  American  flags,  and  many  por- 
traits of  Washington  have  been  hung 
about  the  walls  of  the  building.  An  in- 
teresting program  has  been  arranged  by 
the  teachers,  which  will  be  given  by  the 
pupils.  Besides  the  singing  of  patriotic 
songs,  several  declamations  will  be  made 
upon  the  genius  and  character  of  Wash- 
ington. Recitations  will  also  be  made  on 
"What  Constitutes  a  State?"  "In  the 
Days  of  Lafayette"  and  "The  Old  Flag." 
Another  feature  of  the  program  will  be  a 
humorous  Egyptian  debate  on  the  ques- 
!  tion  "Which  Deserves  the  Greater  Praise, 
Christopher  Columbus  for  Discovering 
America,  or  George  Washington  for  De- 
fending It?"  A  string  quartet,  composed 
of  Messrs.  Bender,  Hufty,  Mauldin  and 
Doyle,  will  give  several  national  melodies. 

Other  pupils  who  will  take  part  in  the 
exercises  are  Messrs.  Benjamin  Feinstein, 
Milton  Crandall,  George  Wagner,  Lemont 
Hackett,  William  West,  Thomas  Toyler 
and  Edward  Mauldin,  and  Mis#es  Helen 
Moore  and  Mary  Melvin. 


BLIND  GIRLS  GIVE 
A  POUND  PARTY 


Washington's  Birthday  Celebrate 

ed    by    Inmates    of   Industrial 

Home— Sightless  Fortune 

Teller  Entertains. 


a-tee  t>l  the  Blind  Girls'  Home  at 
^14  North  Garrison  avenue,  celebrated 
Washington's  Birthday  by  giving  a  pound 
■/party    yesterday   afternoon   and   a  music 
jrtainment  later  in  the  evening. 
MIsk  Jennie  Sloan,  a  blind  fortune  t*U>r 
present  at  the  afternoon  and  evening' 
entertainments    and    entertained     the    in- 
mates of  the  home  and  their  visitors 

those  who  participated  in  the'-eii- 
pftertainraents  were  Misses  Genevieve  Meen- 
Allee    Heymers,    Nell    Wilson.    Rosa- 
\  Kond,  °?y>  .  Kar*h    Burleigh.    Jennie     De 
^  a.ugh.  Manes  J.oiavor  and  Jennie  Harris 
ue!  H.  ^essalre,  who  has  traveled  ex- 
-:ly  m  the  Orient,  gave  an  interest- 
ing lecture  on  Palestine. 
Mrs.  P.  S.  Pelton,  president  of  the  Board 
•hectors,    presided   at   the   entertain- 

i^k'I'1   ££Ek  florae  t™*  established 

tober,    i&s,    by    a    few   blind    young 

i.  who  realized  the  difficulties  in  the 

r/ay    oi    eamma;     an     independent    livirur 

ih*y     found     manj     sympathetic  friends 

iio  assisted  tbm.     In  1837  they  purchased 

their   pre-sent    building,    whioli    is   a    largo 

two-story   brick   dwelling   of   twenty-eight 

rooms,    unci    shelter*    a    family    of    thirtv 

•n. 

'In*  home  is  maintained  by  popular  sub- 

:nption  and  donations.     The  women  are 

aiwajK  busy,    knitting,    sewing,     weaving 

ba.-kct:--,    at    fancy    work    and    doing   such 

<rth»  "  thoy  are  ^le  to  perform  ' 

rbe  product  of  their  labors  is  wold  and 
the  proceed*  given  to  the  worker.  In  this 
wey    '"  tr<     able    to    huv    their 

elotli 

ro  rxou_ _ 
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OLD     AND     BLIND. 


■ 


Jules     Verne,     the     Famous     French 
Writer,  is  Nearing  the  End. 

Jules  Verne,  the  most  widely  read 
jof  all  French  writers,  has  had  the 
great  ambition  of  his  life  denied — a 
place  among  the  immortals  in  the 
French  Academy.  Millions  of  boys 
and  girls  in  every  land  have  had  their 
young  minds  stimulated  by  his  healthy 
writings.  Men  and  women  read  his 
books  in  French,  English,  German, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Italian, 
Swedish  and  Russian.  There  are  even 
Japanese  and  Arab  translations  of 
Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days, 
yet  the  literary  crown  he  had  hoped 
for    has    been    denied. 

Jules  Verne  is  now  nearly  totally 
blind,  cataracts  having  formed  011 
each  eye.    He  has  become  an  old  man 


— not    only    in    years,    but    in    feeling. 
Years  ago — more  than  50 — he  entered 
into   a  contract  with   his   publisher   tc 
write  two  novels  a  year  and  only  two 
the   publisher,    of  course,    to   have   the 
exclusive   right   of   bringing   them    out 
And  it  is  for  this  reason — because  hj 
wrote    for    hire    rather    than    for    thj 
sake  of  literature — that  a  place  in  tin 
academy  is   denied.     Yet  it  will    prob 
ably  happen  that  Jules  Verne  will   h 
remembered    when    some    of   the    "im 
^mortals"   are    long   forgotten. 


GOOD  STORIES. 


Deaf  and  Blind  Boy  to  be 
Ward  of  Arkansas. 


Baltimore  Architects  Planning  a 
Building  Without  Any  Wood. 


Thomas  Franklin  Sutherland  is  a  13- 
year-old  boy  who  is  both  blind  and 
deaf.  Until  two  months  ago  he  was 
supposed  also  to  be  dumb. 


At  that  time  he  was  discovered  amid 
the  most  filthy,  wretched  and  squalid 
surroundings  in  a  calSin  in  Crawford 
county,  Ark,  by  Gov  Davis,'  who  was  in 
the  county  on  a  campaign  trip.  The 
governor  brought  the  case  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  state  board  of  charities  and 
the  boy  was  soon  afterward  taken  from 
the  hovel  in  which  ho  lived  and  placed 
In  the  Arkansas  deaf-mute  institute  at 
Little  Rock.  


THOMAS  SUTHERLAND  AND  HIS  TEACHER. 


sptciaJ  teacher  was  secured  for  him. 
s    Pauline    B.    Camp,    who   was    for- 


A 
Miss 

merly  private  secretary  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  institute. 

Under  Miss  Camp's  intelligent  care 
and  teaching  this  poor  boy,  who  came 
to  her  practically  a  fierce  young  sav- 
age, knowing  nothing,  has  been  taught 
to  speak  simple  words,  to  write  a  few 
words  on  a  typewriter  for  the  blind,  to 
read  by  the  raised  alphabet  for  the 
blind,  and  to  understand  what  she  tells 
him  through  the  touch  method,  the 
same  used  in  the  education  of  Helen 
Keller. 

There  are  only  27  such  cases  known  in 
the  entire  United  States,  and  young 
Sutherland's  Is  the  only  one  in  the  state 
of  Arkansas.  He  will  probably  be  made 
a  special  ward  of  the  state,  Gov  Davis 
having  recommended  in  his  message  to 
the  general  assembly  that  a  special  ap- 
propriation be  made  for  the  payment  of 
his  teacher  at  the  deaf-mute  institute. 

-•Tic   boy,    since   his   brief   stay   at    the' 
institute,    has     grown     from     a     sullen, 
fierce  young  animal,  to  an  eager,  pains- 
taking   #uclcnt,    and      he     prom 
show   a   wonderful    development 
phis  Commercial  Appeal. 


ises    to  I 


THE    GUARDIAN. 


MANCHESTER,  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1905. 
HENSRAW'S     BLIND     ASYLUM. 


LORD   DERBY'S  OFFER. 

Mr.  John  Royle  presided  yesterday  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Board  of 
Management  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum, 
Manchester.  The  report  stated  that  there 
were  m  the  institution  on  January  1  191  in. 
mates.  Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth,  of  West  Craig- 
niillar,  Edinburgh,  had  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent, and  Mi.  .).  M.  Ritchie  schoolmaster 
I  he  Board  expressed  the  hope  that  the  public 
would  increase  their  sunporti  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  develop  the  scope  of  the  institu- 
tion—first    bv     introducing     new     industries- 


I— ■— — - 


Lecoiullv.  by  "enlarging  the  workshops  for  out- 
Mde  workers;  and  thirdly,  by  increasing  grants 
in  cases  where  aged  and  infirm  persons  were 
■dependent  on  relatives  almost  as  needy  as 
Themselves.  There  was  a  surplus  on  the  year's 
working  of  £723. 

The  Chairman   supplemented  the  report    by 

titating  thai  within  the  past   few  weeks  the  ser- 

I        ,  of  Miss  E.  J.  Granl  had  been  secured  as 

matron.       He  drew    attention    to  the   offer  of 

Lord    Derby   to   give  £100  per   annum   for   five 

a  if  £600  could  be  raised   in  a  similar  way, 

a  ml  he  expressed  the  hone  that,  the  offer  would 

L»t   he  allowed   to   fall   to  the  ground.       Owing 

Jto    the    Board's    system    of    outside    relief,    the 

■Chairman    claimed    there     were     fewer     blind 

I         ars    in    the   Manchester    streets    now   than 

■there  used  to  he. 

1  Mr.  A.  H.  Scott  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
Ireport,  and  said  the  year's  record  was  very 
I  factory.-- The  report  was  unanimously 
ladonted. 

,Y   EXPRESS,   LONDON* 
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|  TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 

What   Our   Readers  Think 
of  Them. 


WONDERFUL   SKILL   OF   BLIND  CHILD  WORKERS. 


\Tirz 


Profitable    Blindness. 

lie  Editor  of  the  "  Express." 

ie   proposal  I   have  succeeded   in 

"ettin"  inserted  in  the  notice  paper  of  the 

London   County   Council    is  that    when    a 

tended  by  a  guide,  travels 

council's  cars,  they  shall  be  charged 

e  tor  the  two,  not  both  allowed  to 

In  Loudon  workhouses  there  are,  accord- 
to  Government  returns,  3,278  blind  per- 
3  over'twenty-one  years  of  age;  476  blind 
personsNunder  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but 
over   school   age;    337    blind    persons   under 
The  number  of  blind  persons 
iving  outdoor  relief  is  4,983. 
Blindness  is  verv  far   from  being  profit- 
able. W.  B.  BAWN,  L.C.C. 
9,  Stainsby-road,  Limehouse. 

THE.    DAILY     MIRROR, 


FEBRUARY    21.     1905. 

BLIND    CHILDREN     IN    L.C.C.    SCHOOLS. 

he  London  County  Council  is  doing  no  better 
k  than  in  instructing  those  who  by  reason  of 
dness,  deafness,  or  other  serious  infirmity  start 
struggle  of  life  heavily  handicapped. 

,rdly  necessary  to  point  out  that  their  efforts 
e  been  attended  with  a  success  far  beyond  anti- 
:ition  as  seen  by  the  pictures  on  page  9.  These 
jitographs  were  taken  while  classes  of  blind 
[  !ren  were  engaged  in  basket-making,  needle- 
of  various  sorts,  and  typewriting, 
children,  handicapped  as  they  are,  often 
I  iroe  so  proficient  in  these  and  other  useful 
Inches  of  industry  that  they  could  successfully 
npete  with  many  who  have  the  full  use  of  all 
if  faculties. 

)ne  great  cause  of  the  success  of  the  system  of 
|ication  adopted  is  that  every  care  is  taken  to 
cover  some  class  of  work  -to  which  the  little 
lent  is  naturally  drawn.  It  has  been  found  that 
fostering  the  children's  natural  inclinations, 
rer  than  forcing  them  to  learn  something  which 
(repugnant,  very  much  better  results  are  always 
lured . 


Some  of  the  London  County  Council  blind  scholars  at  the  Whitechapel  Art  Gallery, 
where  they  have  given  exhibitions  of  their  clever  work  in  housewifery,  typewrit- 
ing, and  clay-modelling.     This  photograph  shows  the  little  blind  children  making 

baskets. 


Five  little  blind  girls  in  the  housewifery  class.     Some  of  them  are  mending  clothes, 
and  others  are  engaged  in  knitting  ana  repairing  hosiery. 


Blind  schoolchildren  typewriting  at  the  exhibition.     They  are  so  well  trained  that 
they  can  work  almost  as  fast  as  those  who  have  excellent  eyesight.— (Daily  Mirror 

copyright.) 
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A  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22.  1905. 

BRADFORD  BLINli  INSTITUTION. 


A  GOOD  YEAR'S  WORK. 


ro  r. 


SOF 


The  annual  meeting  <jf  the  Bradford  Institution  for 
the  Blind  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Institution. 
The  Mayor  of  Bradford  (Alderman  W.  E.  E. 
Priestley)  presided,  and  among  those'  present  were 
the  Mayoress,  Ma-,  and  Mi's.  Frederick  Priestiruan, 
the  Rev.  C&non  Robertson  {vicar  of  Bradford),  the 
R-cv.  D.  A.  do  Mouilpied,  the  Rev.  Leonard  Daw- 
son, the  Rev.  CL  W.  N.  Hyne,  Alderman  Willis 
Wood,  Mr.  Thoo.  Warner,  Miss  Holloway,  Miss 
Mitchell,  Mr.  John  Harland,  Mr.  and  Miss  Cock- 
bain.  Mrs.  Markendale,  Mrs.  King,  Mr.  J.  H.  Oddy, 
Miss  Icte  (matron),  Mr.  Miles  Priestley  (manager 
and  secretary).     There  was  a  largo  attendance. 

The  annual  report  rerninded  those  present  that 
during  the  past  forty-four  years  the  institution  had 
been  an  immense  blessing  to  the  blind  of  Bradford. 
Great  progress  luul  been  made  in  the  development 
j  of  the  institution,  but  a  larger  income  for  cliaritable 
1  purposes  must  bo  received  before  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  the  blind  of  Bradford  could  be  fully 
solved.  Eighty  blind  workpeople  had  been  employed, 
of  whom  sixty-six  had  been  provided  with  regular 
employment,  as  ifollow  :  — Brush  making  30,  basket- 
making-  8,  inatmaking  2,  knitting  and  chair-caning 
25,  and  collector  1.  Besides  these  14  had  been  pro- 
vided with  occasional  employment  or  were  learners. 
The  sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  £10,914,  as  com- 
pared with  £12,109  in  1903.  The  committee  had  re- 
ceived a  legacy  of  £100  from  the  Exors.  of  the 
late,  Mr.  J.  E.  Pickle?.  Towards  the  New  Building 
Fund  balance  of  £617  8s..  brought  forward  from  the 
previous  year,  the  Gardner's  Trust,  for  the  Blind 
very  generously  given  a  donation  of  £150  in 
addition  to  £300  previously  subscribed.  The  ohoir 
of  the  institution  had;  Tendered  excellent  service  in 
raising  £102  2s.  4d.  by  giving  a  series  of  concerts, 
&c.  Other  donations  had  been  received,  making  a 
total  of  £482  9s.  lOd.  The  remaining  balance  of 
£134  13s.  2d.  together  with  £129  3s.  lOd.  expended  on 
bed-room  extensions  and  furnishings  had  been 
charged  to  capital  account.  There  had  been  a  loess 
of  rent  of  £220  on  account  of  the  shops.  4  and  6, 
North  Parade,  being  unoccupied  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  The  blind  collector  of  sub- 
script ion.s  had  made  very  good  progress  during  the 
year.  He  had  received  in  subscriptions  £61  more 
than  the  wages  and  expenses.  The  improved  system 
of  technical  draining  for  the  blind  had  been  con- 
tinued with  much  satisfaction.  The  classes  were 
now  fully  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  grant-earning  classes.  Seven  young ! 
persons  were  in  receipt  of  maintenance  echolai'- 
ships,      and     were     making     satisfactory     progress. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  work  for  the  year 
was  also  laid  before  the  meeting: — Amount  of  annual 
subseriptiona  and  donations,  £454  17e.  6d. ;  legacy, 
£100;  income  from  rents  and  investments,  £217 
7?.  Id. ;  income  from  the  investments  of  the  pension 
fundi  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  blind,  £285  4s.  3d.;, 
making  a  total  of  £1057  8s.  lOd.  The  amount  paid 
to  supplement  the  wages  of  the  blind  employed  at 
restitution  had  been  £351  18s.  Id.;  amount  paid 
for  holidays,  £42  2s.  6d. ;  amount  paid  to  32  annui- 
tants, £303'  9s.  lpd. ;  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
charitable  work  of  the  institution  in  its  various 
branches  had  been  £533  2s.  3d. ;  making  a  total  of 
£1230  12s.  8d.  The  number  of  blind  on  the  register 
was  301 ;  number  of  visits  paid  to  the.  blind  at  their 
horr:^  by  the  mission  woman,  2034;  number  regularly 
d  at  the  institution,  66;  number  occasionally 
employed  and  learners,  14;  wages  paid  to  the  blind, 
£2049;  the  nurnlxn-  who  had  received  temporary 
tanoe  in  money,  clothing,  &e,  was  208.  Main- 
tenance scholarships  from  the  Bradfoid  Education 
Authority  numbered  7;  one  pupil  had  been  sent  to 
of  the  following  institutions : — Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind,  Lcnrdon  ;  the  Institution  for 
Blind,  Nottingham;  and  to  Henshaw's  School 
for  the  Blind,  Manchester;  and  thtee  to  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  York. 

Mr.   F.   Priestmtm,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 

1 1   and    accounts,    mentioned   that    through    the 

the    institution    had    made    a 

debt  of  £93.     Ho  hoped  the  'new  Wooleombers' 

would   gee   th  institution  did   not 

f-ufF<  )•  that  1<.  Eerring  to  the  completion  of  the 

'tension,    ho  observed  that  it   was  probable 

that  it  would  be  several  years  before  the  institution 

need  at>k  the  public  for  more  money  for  building. 

Ca'  on  seconded    the   resolution,    which 

war 

On  nan  Willis  Wood,  seconded 

■  Rev.  D.  A.  do  Mouilpied,  the  committee  was 


re-elected,  Messrs.  H.  W."  ft;  jT^HHHRirn  were 
re  appointed  as  auditors,  and  thanks  were  accorded 
to  tne  honorary'  officers  and  donors.  The  committee 
of  t  he  sick  club  was  also  elected. 

Su'reequently  the  Mayoress  brieily  opened  a  bazaar 
which  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  institution  during 
the  afternoon. 


n. 


taper. 
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PLAN  TO  PENSION 

THE  ADULT  BLIND. 

Hartford,  Conn..  Feb.  21.— The  general 
assembly  committee  on  humane  institu- 
te hold  a  hearing  on  a  bill  providing  for 
a  pension  Of  "I"1'  annually  to  every  blind 
adult  resident  of  the  state.  The  bill  was 
considered  favorably,  there  being  no  op- 
position. Officials  of  various  institutions 
appeared  m  supporl  of  the  measure. 

TIMES 
WATERTOWN,  N.  Y. 

ccRRiuiU       &!->  1905 

FOR   THE    BLIND. 

Oscar  E.  Oatman,  a>HTiricl  musician 
of  Adams,  well-known  throughout  all 
this  territory,  is  inspired  with  a  noble 
thought  to  get  an  industrial  home  for 
the  blind  in  this  county.  He  is  led  to 
this  by  his  own  experiences,  and  while 
he  is  well  situated  himself,  his  heart 
goes  out  to  those  less  fortunate  who 
have  lost  their  sight.  As  he  says, 
there  are  many  institutions  for  teach- 
ing the  blind  and  the  state  has  been 
very  generous  in  providing  such 
means  of  education,  but  after  they 
leave  these  schools  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  find  employment  for  their  ac- 
complishments. Working  individually 
they  can  do  little,  but  working  to- 
gether under  the  supervision  of  some- 
body who  has  their  eyesight  to  do  that 
preparatory  work  for  which  eyesight 
is  needed,  they  can  accomplish  a  great 
deal.  Mr.  Oatman  would  establish  an 
industrial  home  where  they  can  live, 
enjoy  each  other's  society  and  sym- 
pathies and  put  in  effect  the  industrial 
knowledge  which  they  have  gained. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Oatman  solicits 
public  interest,  and  prints  in  another 
place  in  this  issue  a  letter  outlining 
his  idea.  For  his  own  part  he  has 
written  a  book  which  he  hopes  will  be 
successful,  the  proceeds  of  which  he 
contributes-  to  this  cause.  To  further 
interest  the  public  and  at  the  same 
time  make  an  interesting  feature  in 
the  centennial  week  next  June,  he  pro- 
poses to  get  together  a  large  number 
of  the  blind  and  give  an  exhibition  at 
the  opera  house  in  which  with  music 
and  song  and  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  articles  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  blind  he  can  make  a  most 
attractive  entertainment  and  show  the 
possibilities  that  can  be  reached  by 
those  who  are  deprived  of  the  most 
important  sense  in  the  work  of  self- 
support.  Mr.  Oatman  will  certainly 
have  widespread  sympathy  in  his  ef- 
forts. 


The  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  "a 
the  chapel  of:  the  Michigan  Employ 
ment  ifijRitution  for  tiie—BIind  tii>cv 
an  attendance  of  aoout  150.  Rev 
Howard  R.  Chapman  gave  an  excep 
tionally  fine  talk,  and  the  music  wa; 
a  very  pleasing  feature.  These  meet 
iugs  seem  to  be  growing  in  popularity! 


\ 

Ito    REPORT    TO    THE    GOVERNOR.il 


5* 


Towns    Must    Make    Returns    of    Deaf, 
Blind,    and    Idiotic   Children. 
Tn    accordance    with      a    letter    from 
Clarke  C.   Fitts,   of  Brattleboro,   attor- 
ney-general   of    the   state,    State's    A 
torney  Warren   R.   Austin  has  notib 
the  mayor  of-.  St.   Albans  and  the   i 
lectmen   of  the  various   towns     in    I 
county    to    render    certain    information 
to  the  governor.     The  information   d 
sired  will   be  seen   from   the   following 
letter: 

>v  "Brattleboro,  Feb.  17,  1905. 

ron  R.  Austin,  Esq.. 

■*s  Attorney,  Franklin  Co., 
"St.  Albans.  Vt, 
"Doai    Sir:  — 

"You  will  note  by  the  provisions  of 
section    858,      Vermont      Statutes,      th<> 
boards  of  civjl  authority  in  each  to 
are    required    to    ascertain    and    cert  i 
to   the   county   clerk   on   or  befoi-e   tihe 
first   day  of     February,   annually,     the' 
number     and     names     of     deaf,  blind, 
idiotic,    and    feeble-minded    children    in 
their  respective   towns,   with   a     state- 
ment of  the  pecuniary  ability  and  cir- 
cumstances of  their  parents,  and  that 
by   section    85!>.    Vermont   Statutes,    the 
county  clerk  is  required  to  return  such 
information   to   the     governor.     It   has 
come  to  my  attention  that  very  mam- 
towns  in  the  state  have  failed  to  com- 
ply with  this  provision.     The  last  ses- 
sion of  the     legislature     increased  the 
appropriation    for      the    education      or 
children    of  this   class   from   $11,000    to 
$20,000   per  annum.     It     is   of  the   ut- 
most  importance   that   full   returns   be 
made  as  the  law     requires.     Will   you 
kindly  ascertain  what,  if  any,  towns  in 
your    county    are    derelict    in    this    re- 
gard   and   at   once   communicate     with 
the  selectmen     of  said     towns,  calling 
their  attention   to   the  statute  and  re- 
quiring them   to   at   once  comply,   and 
also  see   that  the  county  clerk  makes 
proper  returns  to  the  governor. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"Clarke  C.  Fitts, 
"Attorn  ev-General." 

EQUAL    OF    HELEN    KELLER.  , 
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est     Results     Accomplished  by   Ella 
i.!.     Hopkins. 


In   the   institution  for  the     Instruc-  j 
iln  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb     in     New 
,  there  is  a  young  girl  not  quite 
it  years  old,  who  her  instructors  say, 

in  time  arrive  at  as  high  a  si 
of  development  as  Helen     Keller  and 
other  celebrated  persons  who  are  lack- 
ing in  some  of  the  senses.     This  girl 
if  Ella  M.  Hopkins  i  lea,  a  child 

in  appearance  and  with  great  expres- 
s  that  look  so  steadily  at  you 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize 
ami  the  light  has  been  forever  blotted 
lut  of  them. 

f  Enoch   H.   Currier,   the   principal   of 
the  institution,   says   that     Ella     Hop- 
kins  lias   r.  ached   as   high   a   state   of 
*k  veldpment  as  one  afflicted  as  she  is 
has  ever  reached  at  her  age.      About 
eight  years  ago  she   contracted  scar- 
and     when     she     recovered 
from  the  fever,  she  could  neither  see, 
k  nor  hear.     She     had     suddenly 
all  three  of  these  faculties. 

she  has  developed  a  sense  by 

i   she   can   see,    speak   and   hear. 

She  see?,  speaks  and  hears  with  he: 

With     fingers 
.  placed  upon  the  throat  and  lips 
a  king,   she     can     tell 
word  that  is  said  as  fast  as  it  is 
u.     She  has  also  another  facul- 
at  astonishes  even  her  teacl 
It  has   been   discovered   that     upon 
occasions  when  having     no     previous 
knowledge  of  the  fact  she   has   been 
sitting  in  a  room  where  two  persons 
engaged  in  conversation,  and  has 
later  been   able  to   write  of  the  sub- 
ject they  discussed. 

Mr.  Currier  says  that  this  power  is 
not  always  present  and  in  describing  j 
il  he  said  he  hesitated     to     use     the 
term    but  could     find  no     better  than 
subjective   hypnotism."       Miss    Hop- 
cins  has  acquired  the  touch     system 
n  an  ordinary  typewriter     until  she 
an  write  a  letter  perfect  in     diction, 
pelling  and  alignment. 
She  is  perfectly  familiar  with     the 
nglish  Braille,  the  American  Braille 
nd  the  New  York  point  system,  with 
hich   she   carries   on     conversations 
•ith  persons  afflicted  as  she  is.     She 
as  thoroughly  mastered  the    English 
anguage  and  takes  a  keen     interest 
in  the  news  of  the  day,  which  she  dis- 
usses  freely. 
Her  memory  is  wonderfully  develop- 
She  can  easily     distinguish     be- 
een  persons  she  has  met  and  rec- 
gnizes  them  by  the     touch     of     the 
and.    She  takes  naturally  to  sewing, 
lects  her  own  materials  and  directs 
e  mode  in  Avhich  they  shall  be  cut 
id  made.  ' 

CLEVELAND 
RECORDER., 

^nESDAY.  VEIMU-A-ttY    28,    1905. 

RIVAL    OF    HELEN    KELLER. 

Ella  Hopkins,  of  TJtica,  N.  Y.,  Devel- 
oping  What  Sterns  to  B» 
Sixth  Sense. 


ilv  at  you  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  realize  that  the  light  has  been  for- 
ever blotted  out  of  them. 

In  writing  of  this  remarkable  girl,  it 
is  .difficult  to  keep  within  bounds  that 
will  not  offend  the  prinefpal  and  in- 
structors of  the  institution.  Sensa- 
tional articles  on  the  accomplishments 
of  Helen  Keller  and  other  celebrated 
persons  who  are  lacking  in  some  of  the 
senses  have  made  them  hesitate  about 
telling  things  that  daily  come  under 
their  observation. 

Wonderful  as  some  of  them  must  seem 
:o  the  lay  mind,  to  the  men  and  women 
whose  whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the 
scientific  development  of  lost  powers 
:>r  the  development  of  a  power  to  take 
she  place  of  one  that  never  existed  the 
iccomplishments  of  their  pupils  are 
•nerely  so  many  steps  toward  a  goal. 
They  themselves  have  no  absolute 
:nowledge  of  what  the  limit  of  this  de- 
'elopment  may  be. 

o\_Si_CJOQ    ^  ve>_c\jL.  .  \VX-C  • 
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New  York.— In  the  institution  for  th* 
instruction  of  the  deaf  arid  dumb  here 
there  is  a  girl  not  quite  17,  of  whom 
Principal   Enoch   H.   Currier  says: 

•\Yitli  her  mentality,  and  allowing 
that  she  will  continue  to  improve  as 
she  has  done  in  the  past,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  she  will  in  time  ar- 
rive at  as  high  a  state  of  development 
as  Helen  Keller.  I  mean  as  Helen  Kel- 
ler really  is,  not  as  the  highly  imag- 
inative newspaper  reports  have  repie- 

|  sented  her." 

This  girl  is     Ella    M.     Hopkins,    of 

S  Dtica,  N.  Y..  a  child  in  appearance,  and 
1  great  expressive  eyes  that  look  so  stead- 
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WEST    OF    ENGLAND     BLIND 
INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL    MEETING     AT    EXETER. 


BRIEF  FILED 

Whitlock  Maintains  That  Law 
Is  Constitutional. 

NOT  IN  WER  CLASS 

__ in 

'Expected  That  a  Decision  Will  Soon 
Be  Rendered  by  Judge  L  W. 
Morris. 


Attorney  Brand  Whitlock,  in  hehalf  of 
the  blind  of  Lucas  county,  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, filed  his  brief  with  Judge  Mor- 
ris, of  common  pleas  court,  in  the  man- 
damus proceedings  brought  by  the  infirm- 
ary directors  of  the  county  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  "Blind  Pension 
Law."  The  brief  filed  by  the  prosecutor, 
on  behalf  of  the  infirmary  directors,  al- 
leges that  the  law  is  unconstitutional  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  paupers  are  pro- 
vided for  by  the  infirmary,  and  that  the 
blind  conje  .under  that  class. 

The  brief  filed  hy  Mr.  Whitlock,  as  an 
answer  to  the  one  filed  by  the  prosecutor, 
says  that  the  constitution  of  the  state  in 
its  present  form  considers  the  blind  and 
other  classes  mentioned  as  entirely  apart 
from  paupers,  though  the  blind,  because 
of  their  infirmaties.  usually  are  paupers, 
so  that  the  poor  laws  do  not  fall  uudei 
this  section  of    the    constitution    and  it 
will  not  do  to  say  that  the  blind  are  al- 
ready provided  for  by  the  infirmary.    Ine 
brief  noints  to  the  state  institutions  for 
the  blind  which  are  maintained  separate 
from  the  infirmary  departments    by    tne 
state    in  support  of  the  argument,  and 
says  the  legislature  was  wholly  within  its 
power  when  the  act  creating  a  year  y  pen- 
sion for  the  blind  was  passed     The  case 
will  soon  be  passed  upon  by  Judge  Mor- 
ris. 


Mr.  C.  R.  Collins  presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  West  of  England'  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Exeter  yesterday.  He  was  supported  by  the  Mayor 
(Mr.  E.  0.  Perry),  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  and 
General  Sir  Richard  Harrison. 

The   comraiittee,  in  their  annual  report,  read  by  the 
Secretary,    Mr.    W.    Cutcliffe    Knill,    stated    that  the 
number  of  pupils   and   journeymen   on    tftie   books    on 
December   31st  last  was  67,  an  increase  of  seven  over 
the  preceding  year.    The  diocesan  inspector  had  olassed 
the  school  as  "  excellent,"  and  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation  in  music  was  very  satisfactory.    The  committee 
were  again    indebted   to   the  committee   of   Gardner's 
Trust  for  the  Blind  for  various  grants,  whilst  legacies 
had  been  received  of  £123  15s.  and  £200  respectively 
from  the  executors  of  the  late  Mrs.  J.  Salter,  and  tho 
late    Mr.    J.    Passnore.     The    responses    to    a    special 
appeal,  made  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  an  advene 
balance  of  £246,  to  increase  the  subscription  list,  and 
to  establish  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  present  buildings  had  been   more  than 
sufficient  to    wipe   out    the  deficit,   and   had   increased 
the  receipts  from   subscriptions   by   £26,    but   had  not 
been  sufficient  for  the  largest   object.     It  appeared  to 
be  not  impossible  that  before  long  the  Education  Depart- 
ment might  be   asking  for  great  improvements  to  be 
made  in  Uhe  premises,  and  the  committee   pointed  out 
that  the  present  financial  position  was  insufficient  for 
such  purposes.    They  expressed  deep  regret  that  so  few 
subscribers   to  the  Institution   were  found  outside  the 
borders  of  Devon.    Of  the  48  pupils  in   the  Institution 
11  came  from  outside  Devonshire,  and  yet  outside  the 
xmnty   tJhere    were  only   7   private   subscribers.      Two 
irery  useful   subsidiary   funds — the   Annuity   Fundi    and 
the  Diwham  Fund — were  in  a  bad  way,   and  the   com- 
nittee   commended   their  usefulness  to   the   charitably 
disposed.     Concluding,    the    committee    recorded    their 
ippreciation  of  the   valuable  services  rendered  by  the 
Ladies'  Committee,  and  tendered  their  thanks  to  the 
ton.    chaplain,  the  hon.  treasurer,  the  hon.  physician, 
ind  the  subscribers. 

The  Superintendent  (Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood)  pre- 
sented a  very  satisfactory  report  on  the  working  of  the 
Institution. 

The  report  of  the  hon.  treasurer  showed  receipts 
imounting  to  £3,765,  including  subscriptions  £315, 
lonations  £37,  special  donations  towards  deficit  £259, 
legacies  £136.  Dividends  and  interest  returned  £474. 
whilst  contributions  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and 
others  towards  imsintenanos  of  pupils  amounted  to 
£1,068,  end1  trade  sales  to  £896.  There  was  a  balance 
due  to  the  treasurer  of  £69  8s.   9d. 

The  President,  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
said  that  the  principal  feature  of  the  year  was  the 
woodwork  done  at  the  Exeter  Manual  Schools  by 
the  blind,  which  was  of  such  a  high  character  that 
HM.  inspector  stated  it  would  be  adopted  as  th* 
model  for  all  similar  institutions.  He  regretted  that  so 
little  interest  was  taken  in  the  Institution  outside 
Devonshire,  and  he  hoped  to  see  an  improvement  in 
that  respect. 

The  Bishop  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  that  the 
work  of  educating  the  blind  and  training  them  for 
some  useful  line  of  life  was  indeed  a  work  of  mercy 
and  a  Christian  work.  Devonshire  was  doing  well 
towards  the  Institution,  though  it  might  do  better, 
but  there  was  great  lack  of  support  outside  the  county, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  institution  was 
not  as  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Hepburn  (vice-chairman  of  the  Devon 
Education  Committee)  said  he  appeared  there  in  the 
absence  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland  (chairman),  who  was 
away  in  London.  The  Devon  Education  Committee 
had  ten  children  in  the  Institution,  the  parents  of 
all  but  one  of  whom  made  a  contribution  towards  their 
support.  He  thought  he  might  say,  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  that  they  considered  that  was  an  admirable 
Institution,  admirably  managed. — The  report  was 
adopted.    ' 

Moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  vice- 
chairman,  the  Mayor  said  he  thought  it  was  almost 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
should  be  carried  on  by  private  enterprise.  The  ~und 
had  a  great  claim  on  the  State.  In  some  Continental 
nations  provision  was  made  for  their  education  and 
maintenance,  a  policy  in  the  main  to  be  agreed  with. 
Mr.  R.  Pennell  seconded,  and  praised  the  work  of 
the  superintendent  and  his  wife. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  C.  J.  Valpy  French,  seconded 
by  Mr.  C.  Pearson,  General  Sir  Richard  Harrison  was 
elected  president  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Radford  vice-president. 
The  honorary  officers  and  committee  were  thanked 
for  their  past  services,  and  re-elected  on  the  motion 
of  General  Sir  R.  Harrison,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Rowe. 

Mr.  R.  Tucker-Pain  (Exmouth)  moved,  and  Colonel 
Vaughan  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  R. 
Collins. 
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THE    GUAKDIAN. 


MANCHESTER,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1905. 


BLIND  POOR  AND  THE  STATE. 


NEED  OF  A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM. 


The  case  in  support  of  making  the  provision 
for    the    blind    a    national     duty     was     stated 
forcibly  in  an  address  at  the  Manchester  Uni- 
versity   Settlement    on    Saturday    by    Mr.    Ben 
Purse,  who,  himself  a  blind  man,  is  an  official 
of   the   National   League    of   the   Blind.       Mr. 
Purse    pointed    out    that   although    under    the 
new  Education  Act  blind  children  were  fairly 
well  cared  for,   yet  for  those  over   sixteen  no 
provision   except  that  furnished   by  boards  of 
guardians  was  offered.       For  the  blind  sound 
technical   education  was  even  more  important 
than  elementary  education,  and  it  would  there- 
fore be  wise  to  extend  the  education  age  limit 
to    twenty-one.       The    real    difficulties    of   the' 
blind    began   when   they,  had   left   educational 
and  other   institutions   and   went   out  to   earn 
their  own  living.      Mr.  Purse  argued  that  the 
present  voluntary  agencies  for  aiding  the  blind 
were  quite  inadequate  to   the  task  of  finding 
employment    for    the   adult   blind.       In    every 
large  centre  the  proportion  of  blind  people  in 
industrial    employments    was   miserably   small. 
Thus   of   the   5,556   blind   in   London   only   250 
were  employed  in  workshops  and  some  150  in 
professions.      Out  of  3,363  blind  in  Lancashire 
only  900  were  employed.      In  Manchester  alono 
there  were  about  473  blind  persons,  of  whom 
not  more  than  70  could  be  said  to  be  employed 
permanently,   whilst   the    wages   they   received 
were  miserably  low.      There  were  over  90  blind 
persons  in  the  workhouses  of  Manchester  and 
district,  and  a  large  number  of  these  had  been 
through    Henshaw's    Asylum     for     the    Blind. 
There   was   great   need    of   a   co-ordination   of 
the  various  charitable  societies  for  the  relief 
of  the  blind.       There  were  over  forty  pension 
societies  in  this  country,  and  their  usefulness 
was  hindered  by  overlapping  and  by  expendi- 
ture of  funds  in  the  maintenance  of  machinery. 
The    various    funds    ought    to    be    centralised. 
Answering    the    objection    that    many    of    the 
blind  could  earn  more  money  by  street  begging 
than  they  could  in  workshops,  Mr.  Purse  said 
that  there  were  about  62  blind  people  earning 
their  living  in  the  streets  of  Manchester.       In 
one  case  he  knew  of  a  man  who  by  working 
47    hours    earned    5s.    9£d.    in    a    week    as    a 
street  musician,  and  the  average  wage  of  the 
whole   62    was    only    8s.  9£d.    It    was    foolish, 
therefore,  to    assume    that   the    blind     would 
rather    beg   than   work.       If    municipal    work- 
shops   providing   proper    employment    for    the 
blind  could  be  started  it  would  be  found  that 
a  large  percentage  would  be  removed  from  the 
streets.       Something  on  these  lines   had   been 
proposed   in    London,   where   there   would    be 
three     municipal     workshops    with    a    central 
technical  institution. 

A  resolution  was  carried  which  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  system  based  upon  voluntary 
effort  does  not  tend  to  promote  the  permanent 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and  urging  the  necessity 
of  making  provision  for  them  by  placing  the 
responsibility  on  one  of  the  State  departments 
and -establishing  national  and  municipal  work- 
|  shops,  technical  schools,  and  the  maintenance 
|  of  the  aged  and  infirm  by  adequate  pensions, 

RIVAL    OF    HELEN    KELLER. 


Ella  Hopkins,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Devel- 
oping   What  Seems  to  Be 
Sixth  Sense. 


New  York.— In  tbe  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  here 
there  js  a  girl  not  quite  17.  of  wbom 
Principal    Enoch   H.   Currier  says: 

'"With  her  mentality,  and  allowing 
thai  she  will  continue  to  improve  as 
she  has  done  iu  the  past.  thei>  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  she  will,  in  time  ar- 
rive at.  as  high  a  state  of  development 
as  Heleu  Keller.  1  mean  as  Helen  Kel- 
ler really  is,  not  as  the  highly  imag- 
inaiive  newspaper  reports  have  reprt- 
S.'iih'-l    I" 

This  girl   is     Ella    JV1.     Hopkins,    of 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  a  child  in  appearance,  and 

8ive  eyes  that  look  so  stead- 


ily at  you  that  it  is  arhjost  impossible 
to  realize  that  the  light  ha*  been  for- 
ever blotted  out  of  them. 

In  writing  of  this  remarkable  girl,  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  within  bounds  that 
will  not  offend  the  principal  and  in- 
structors of  the  ..institution.  Sensa- 
tional articles  on  the  accomplishments 
of  Helen  Keller  and  other  celebrated 
persons  who  are  lacking  in  some  of  the 
senses  have  made  them  hesitate  about 
telling  things  that  daily  come  under 
their  observation. 

Wonderful  as  some  of  them  must  seem 
to  the  lay  mind,  to  tbe  men  and  women 
whose  whole  lives  are  devoted  to  the 
scientific  development  of  lost  powers 
or  the  development  of  a  power  to  take 
the  place  of  one  that  never  existed  the 
accomplishments  of  their  pupils  are 
merely  so  many  steps  toward  a  goal. 
They  themselves  have  no  absolute 
knowledge  of  what  the  limit  of  this  de- 
velopment may  be,.: 

A  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Several     persons    interested     in      the 
movement  for  a  home  ror  the  blind'  of 
Jefferson  county  assembled  at  the  home 
of  Miss  Nellie  Terry,     No.  22     Mullm 
street      Sunday     afternoon,      and   with 
Oscar   Oatman.   the    blind    musician    of 
Adams  and  the  prime  mover  in  the  un- 
dertaking,  considered   the   questions   of 
the  formation  of  a  permanent  organi- 
zation   a  convention  and  industrial  ex- 
hibit dluring  "Old  Home  Week,"  and  an 
'industrial    home   for   the   blind.       There 
was  considiera'ble   encouragement  given 
at  the  meeting'  by  the  interest  shown. 
The    use    of    the    opera  house    has    been 
secured  from  Manager  <!ates  and  an  en- 
tertainment will  be  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  home. 


"ON  BECOMING  BLIND." 

Advice  for  the  Use  of  Persons  Losing  Their  Sight. 

BY  EMILEJAVAL,     TRANSLATED   BY   DR.   CARROLL  E.  EDSON. 


I 


"  The  lessons  of  hope  and  helpfulness  to  be  learned  from  it  are  many; 
and  the  author  has  done  well  in  writing  this  de  profundis  psalm,  not  only 
for  those  who  have  had  the  unspeakable  calamity  to  lose  their  sight  in 
adult  life,  but  for  all,  who  see  with  reverence  and  wonder  the  power  cf  the 
human  soul  to  rise  in  triumph  over  tremendous  obstacles."  The  fore- 
going passage  in  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  admirably  sums  up  the  merits  and  the  message  of  Dr.  Edson's 
translation  of  J  aval's  famous  book,  "  Entre  Aveugles."  The  author,  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  lost  his  sight  late  in  life; 
and  his  chapters  are  devoted  to  telling  the  blind  and  those  who  are  threat- 
ened with  blindness  how  they  may  replace  sight  by  other  senses,  and  how 
they  may  indulge  in  many  pleasures,  diversions  and  occupations. 

With  a  Frontispiece. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.25,  net. 

Postage,  io  cents. 


I    On  Becoming  piind.   % 


One  of  the  most  helpful  books  ever 
[written  is  this  treatise  toy  a  dlstinguish- 
ed  member  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Dr.  Bmile  Javal,  accurately 
translated  by  Dr.  Carroll  E.  Edson.  Dr. 
Javal  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
two.  Striving  heroically  to  accommo- 
date his  life  to  its  changed  conditions 
h*  found  to  his  surprise  that  there  were 

Eoiutelv  no  books  containing  advice 
or  the  use  of  persons  losing  their  sight; 
o  he  set  to  work  to  supply  the  defieien- 

He  savs  thnt  the  majority  of  persons 
on   becoming    blind    soon    resign    them- 
selves to   passing  their  lives  in   a  cor- 
ner, an  altogether  wrong  proceeding,  as 
blindness   need   not  condemn   a   person 
to  inactivity,   especially   if  It  has  been 
gradual.     He   begs   his    brother    physi- 
cians to  resist  the  tendency,   meant   in 
humanity,    but    really      barbarous,      of 
leaving   patients  in  hope  "while  amus- 
ing them  w(th  injections  cf  strychnine, 
sittings  of  electricity,   or  useless  irater- 
ral.  treatments,"   which  may  be  a  con- 
solation at  the  time,   but   which  make 
them  lose  precious  time;  for  while  there 
is  any  sight  left  they  can  be  arranging 
their  lives  in  anticipation  of  the   dark 
days  surely  to  come,     learning  Braille, 
typewriting  and  other  occupations  that 
will    be    valuable    later   and    are    much 
more    easily    learned    while    they    have 
any  sight  at  all  to  help  in  their  acquisi- 

\"  person  on  first  losing  his  sight 
should  be  left  in  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  only  for  the  time  absolutely  nec- 
essary, such  special  surroundings  being 
wholly  unsuitable  for  'the  development 
of  the  qualities  for  ordinary  exist- 
ence. 

The  chapter  concerning  the  sixth 
sense  of  the  Mind  is  of  intense  inter- 
est. Persons  who  possess  such  -power 
seem  to  perceive  objects  through  the 
skin  of  the  face,  as  covering  the  face 
with  a  thick  veil  is  known  to  deprive 
ttie  person  of  the  power.  Dr.  Javal 
thrcws  out  a  hint  to  the  effect  that 
Dbscure  radiations  may  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  perception  of  obsta- 
cles by  the  blind. 

i  Javal  was  himself  a  prominent  oculist 
knd  is  now  a  consulting  physician.  He 
^as  written  from  both  subjective  and 
bjective  experience  and  his  book  will 
really  lighten  the  unhappiness  of  a 
•orelv  tried  class  of  sufferers. 
bS  BECOMING  BLIND.  By  Dr.  Emile 
■  Javal.  Translated  by  Carroll  E.  Edson, 
A  M.,  M.  D.  H.25  net.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York 
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J6unial-News    Special    Service. 

.TANDSVILLE,  Wis.,  Feb.  18.— Ke 
gret  is  freely  expressed  hereby  Citizens 
of  all  shades  of  political  belief  that  in 
the  heat  of  the  recent  political  cam- 
i,  the  stale  institution  Cor  the  blind 
made  the  object  of  an  attack 
which  is  generally  believed  grew  solely 
out  of  political  and  spite  motives.  It 
is  true  thai  a  petition  was  framed  and 
forwarded  to  the  State  Hoard  of  Con- 
trol early  ill  October,  which  was  signed 
bv  twenty-live  hoys  of  the  school  and 
which  tatacked  Supt.  C.  It.  Showalter 
on  the  grounds  thai  the  food  served  the 
Inmates  of  the  institution  was  Insuf- 
ricient  and  of  poor  quality.  Shortly 
after  the  petition  was  presented,  llar- 
I'lark.   vice  president   <d'  the   Board 


'  of  Control,  in  the  course  of  a  regular 
visit,  such  as  is  frequently  made  by 
the  members  of  the  Hoard  of  Control 
of  all  state  institutions,  investigated 
the  charges,  but  found  them  to  based 
on  so  little  foundation  that  he  paid  no 
attention  La  Liiem 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign 
another  appeal  was  made  by  the  same 
boys  who  signed  the  first.  The  second 
appeal  was  made  through  the  news- 
papers, rather  to  the  Hoard  of  Control, 
and  it  was  significant  of  the  condi- 
tions as  they  appear  to  a  disinterested 

observer  that  the  newspapers  that  used 
the  appeal   first   and   which  made  the 

most  of  it,  both  in  their  news  and  edi- 
torial columns,  were  newspapers  which 
have  while  carrying  the  Republican 
ticket    at    the    head    of     their    editorial 


<^^.^2^<OJMjQJ7-i!^^CSUPJ^ 


page,  openly  and  actively  fought  the 
re-election  of  Gov.  LaFollette.  Supt. 
Showalter  of  the  Blind  School,  who  is 
accredited  by  the  people  of  Janesville 
with  "stalwart"  predilections,  but  who 
has  had  the  good  sense  to  refrain  from 
political  aggressiveness  during  his  in- 
cumbency of  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent, himself  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  attack  was  made  nor  so  much 
against  himself  as  against  the  Board 
;  of  Control,  through  which  LaFollette 
.would  be  more  directly  attacked.  J 

To  a  newspaper  representative  Supt.  , 
Showalter  freely  accorded  the  privilege  j 
of  examining  the  books  and  records  of 
the  institution.  The  newspaper  repre- 
sentative^ *vas  cordially   invited  to  in- 
spect the  larder  of  the  institution,  to 
remain  to  dinner  and  lunch  and  to  talk 
freely  with  any  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  that  he  wished.       The  hoys 
who  had  signed  the  protest  who  were 
j  interviewed   "stood  pat"  on  the  asser- 
|  tion  that  the  food  was  insufficient.  But 
of  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  pu- 
pils who  did  not  sign  the  protest,   not 
one   was   found   that  did      not  express 
himself  as   entirely     satisfied    with  the 
treatment    that    he    was    receiving    in 
every  particular. 

Some  of  the  trouble  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  with  the  night  engineer 
who  stated  vehemently  thai  the  food 
Supply  was  much  better  aud  there  was 
more  of  it  under  the  superintendemy 
of  Mr.  Hutton,  who  preceded  Mr.  Sho- 
walter as  the  head  of  the  institution. 
The'  motives  of  the  engineer  wore 
solely  of  vindication,  upon  the  Board 
of  Control  and  Mr.  Showalter.  Some 
time  ago  the  superintendent  had  some 
fault  to  find  with  his  services  and  de- 
manded his  resignation,     which     was 

duly  accepted.  After  the  notice  01 
acceptance,  the  tirst  attack  on  the  in 
stitutinn  came.  S  luce  then  the  eugi* 
neer  has  been  trying  to  get  revengs 
over  his  petty  grievances. 

Th   Board  of  Control  has  ordered  no 
investigation,    and    il     is    not    believed 


that  one  will  be  made.  . 

;i  matter  of  fact,  the  State  School 
lor  the  Blind,  ar  .Tauesvilie.  is  one  <>£ 
Jho  best  conducted  institutions  in  the 
Rtate.  Supt.  Showalter  is  one  of  tng 
best  known  educators  of  the  State  and 
It  would  be  impossible  to  talk  to  him 
For  imy  considerable  time  and  not  to 
think  that  the  convictions  against  him 
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